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D EX 


TO THE FIRST AND SECOND YOLUMES. 


n. f Figure denotes the volume; the ſecond the pitges 


A. 
Abkanan Iſaac, and Alcoran principal of it 
Jacob, hiſtory of, vindicated, copied from the Bible, ibid 
i. 428 „Rev. Peter, his teſtimony 
Abeillard, ſtrongly recommends in favour of the — i. 31 
the languages to ladies ji. 428 Altamont, miſerable end of, 
Addiſon, Joteph, Eſq. his thoughts i, 120 
on female education, preface Allegory, inſtances of, 12 
100 57 
— his opinion of man Alfred, the great, a diligent reader 
16 of the Scri tures, ii. 419 
—— his fine remarks on the ſtyle ———- conſtantly carried Boetius on 
of Scripture, ii. go the conſolation of ann in 
—— his thoughts on the immenii- a fold of his robe, —9 
2 of God's works, preface, 1 Alexander, the = made 
eſs, ſerious, to the educato - mer's poems his 
0 youth, on —— of . e a Mendes 
the Hebrew to other es, onſus, | 
7 K. 286 — n to lady tilt de he — 


EÆſop, fables of, excelled by The 
arables of Chriſt, i. 118 
Ainſworth, Mr. Robert, recom- 
a4 Hebrew to the gentle- 
li. 372 

Ainſworth, Rev. Dr. Henry, on 
the advantage of an acquaint- 
0 with the Rabbins, . ibid 
2 exhortation of wh to 

e Scriptures, 

A the Bible acknowledged 


* e, 
Vol. II. 


fifty, and yet — the Bible 
over 14 times, ti. 43t 
Alphonſus, Mendoza, of opinion, 
that a man canndt truly be 
called a Divine who is igno- 
rant of Hebrew, ii. 
Ambroſe, St. his t 7 ta- 


vour of the — 15 
Amory, Rev. Dr. prefers the fipl , 
t of the moſt 


of Scripture to t 
celebrated — ii. 179 


a Amama, 


11 er. 


- Amama, declares, that two or Arnobius, conſiders the rapid pro- 
three months are ſufficient to greſs of the goſpel as an argu- 
learn the Hebrew tolerably well, ment of its truth, 1 334. 
n ji. 392 Armand de Bourbon, prince 
—— of opinion that youth ſuffer Conti, ſuppoſes, that greatneſs 
great loſs by not learning it indiſpoſes us for the reception 


when young, il, of the golpel, i. 341 
Amos, the a of his —. Arabic, nu copious and -— 
phecy, ii. 32 tertaining of all the eaſtern 
Ammonius, able to repeat muc languages, 8 — 

of the Scriptures by heart, ebrew a neceſſary introduc- 

5 ii. 423 tion to it, ibid 
Amelius, the Platonic philoſopher, Ariſtotle, his morality inferior to 

admires the Hebrew language, that of the goſpel, i. 94 


7 _ Hi. 438 Aram, Eugene, without any 

Andrews, Rev. John, of opinion aſſiſtance, learnt Latin, Greek, 
that the Holy Scriptures are Hebrew, French, Chaldee, Ara- 
more ſublime than any other bic, and the Celtic, ii. 493 
writings in the world, i. 100 Ariſtophanes, St. Chryſoſtom ſo 

Ann, queen, her prayer, i. 106 fond of his comedies that he 


Anna ia, a Schurman, well laid them under his pillow when 
acquainted with the Holy Scrip- hedflept, ii. 427 
tures in the original languages, Aratus, an ancient poet, quot 

ii by St. Paul, | 1, 110 


Anon, Rev. Mr. his acccount of Armyne, lady Mary, punctual in 
the death of a deiſt, 1, 13 reading the Scriptures, ii. 441 
Anon, repreſents the folly of inh- Archer, Rev. James, his praile | 
dels, i. 368 of the Scriptures, ii. 448 
gives the unbeliever's creed, Aſhley, Maurice, Eſq. his opi- 
| i. 370 nion of religion, i. 66 
Antony, the tian, though Aſcham, Roger, Eſq. prefers the 
unable to read, made a vaſt Bible to all the Greek and Ro- 
- proficiency in the Word of God, man authors, i. 110 
| | ii. 425 Athenias, the Athenian, advanced 
Anonymous, gives a calculation of to be empreſs by her learning, 
the chapters, verſes, and words reface, 101 
in the Bible, ii. 432 Athanaſius, St. his teſtimony in 
Apthorp, Rev. Dr. Eaſt, his fa- faygur of the Bible, 1. 14 
vourable account of the writings Athenagoras, the philoſopher, on 
of the Bible, i. 94 examining the Scriptures to 
Articles, 39, © enforce the perfec-. write againſt them, was con- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, * Vvinced, and wrote for them, 


7 4 i. 5.0 
ainius, attachment of, to the Atmoſphere, reflections upon a 


the Bible, i. 111. preface, | 30 
Archangel, the higheſt, cannot Authors, Greek and Roman, *x 
. comprehend God, i. 57 ly, but intemperately recom- 


Aretheas, accepts the curious le- mended, | i. 4- 
gacy of his friend Eudamidas, : Auſtin, St. his teſtimony in favour 
. 2 2 of the Holy Scriptures, i. 15 
Artiſt, the wiſe, Rudies in the l | 
ſchool of nature, i. 98 


Baſil, 


—_— TL SE 


= 


| B. | 
Baſil, the great, his eulogium on Bayly, Rev. Dr. Anſelm, on the 


the book of Pſalms, i, 1 
Bacon, Sir Francis, the prayer of, 
| i. 19 
Bacon, Roger, D recom- 

mends the ſtudy of the Greek 

and Hebrew languages, 11, 437 
Bacon, Lady, well ſkilled in Latin 

and Greek, 1, 446 
Barclay, Robert, the Quaker, eſ- 

teems the Scriptures above all 

other writings, . 22 
Barne, Rev. Dr. Miles, his teſti- 

mony to the Bible, i. 2 
Barnes, Rev. Joſhua, read his 

cket Bible over 120 times at 
lleiſure hours, ii. 425 
Barnard, Sir John, always ſpent 
an hour in the morning in read- 

ing the Scriptures, ii. 40 
— Was co t at church an 
ſacrament ibid 
valguy, Rev. John, his appeal to 
the Deiſts in behalf of the goſ- 


pel, "FIC 1, 2 
Bate, Mr. his ſuitableneſs of the 
goſpel to the preſent ſtate of 
man, i. 313 
Bate, Rev. Julius, on the excel- 
lence of the Hebrew, ii. g72 
Barrington, Lord, of opinion, 
that oppoſition to the Goſpel is 
of great uſe, 1. 336 
Baxter, Rev. Richard, proves 
that the Goſpel is ſuperior to all 
the writings of the Heathen 
world in oratory, i. $55 

Balaam, his ang , 

9 2 | 435 
— his predictions have a — 
tical air, 11. 51 

Barrow, Rev. Dr. remarks of, on 

the ſtyle of Scripture, ii. 157 

Ball, Rev. Nathaniel, remarkable 
for his ſkill in the Hebrew, 


ii. 408 
Bath, William Pultney, Earl « 
a conſtant attendant on the wor- 


excellence of the Hebrew, 
| ii. 399 
Bayley, Rev. Dr. Cornelius, re- 
commends to men, women, and 
children, the learning of Hebrew, 
ii. 400 
Baynard, Mrs. Ann, a great pro- 
cient in Latin and Greek, 


| | li. 
Bayle, Monſieur, on the 1 
infidelity, i. 400 
Beveridge, Biſhop, confeſſes he 
read divinity - in the Scrip- 
tures, | i. 26 
—— wrote a treatiſe on the He- 
brew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, 
and Samaritan, with a Syrian 
Grammar, when he was only 18 
years of * ii. 406 
Bedingfeld, Mr. Philip, eulogium 
of, on the prophet Ifaiah, i. 33 
Berkley, Biſhop, his teſtimony in 
favour of the Holy Scriptures, 


Bellamy, Rev. Dr. Joſeph, ot 
view of the glory of n 


| i. 
Bellamy, Rev. D. on the — 
of the Scriptures, ii. 472 
Beattie, Rev. Dr. James, ove 
in his attachment to the Goſpel; 


b chars deer of Voltaire, 
i. 139 


Bengelius, the teſtimony of, to 


the Scriptures i. 104 
Berington, Mr. S. his eulogy upon 
Bente rege . = 
, ons on, 5 
Beaſts with ſerpents, ſpecies 4 


about 150, preface, 

Being, chain of, %. 
on, preface, 8 
Beauclair, Madam De, mats 

of a future ſtate by an appari- 
tion, 1. 163 


— miſtreſs to king James the 
304 


ſhip of Gel, - ii, % 24. 
Bacchus, worſhipped with obſcene | 
rites, : 4 | i. 212 0 a 
A 2 Benabdalla, 
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be read the Holy Scriptures, 
227580 . ii. 
Berwick, Duke of, a great 25 


iv I 
Benabdalla, Achmet, a Mahome- 


tan, acknowledges our Saviour, 


and the virgin Mary, i. 112 
Bellarmin, Cardinal, the glory of 
his church and age, i, 42 


— declares for the fulneſs of 


2 | 


es happily and apa 
| 22 F 
Beards, corners of, not to be 


rounded, why ? i. 210 


Bentley, Rev. Dr. Richard, his 
view of the abſurdity of infide- 
lity, 2995 4 
Benſon, Rev. Dr. on ſeriduſ- 
- neſs in our enquiries, - i. 334 
Beza, Theodorus, remarks of, on 
the ſtyle of the New Teſta- 
ment, 5 ii. 150 
— at 80 years of age could re- 
peat all the epiſtles of St. Paul 
in Greek, and the Pſalms in 
Hebrew, ii. 42 
Bedell, Biſhop, had the Greek 
and Hebrew Bible as familiar as 
the Engliſh, ii. 407 
Biddle, Mr. John, had great 
readineſs in the Greek Teſta- 
ment, I 1, 409 
Bede, venerable, ſhed tears when 
8 
votee, W A Ye 
Bernard, St. on the utility of 
prayer and reading, ii. 465 
Benjamin, of Tudela, a Jew, 
travels into all parts to viſit his 
brethren, i. 285 
Berlinas, Ravy, eulogium of, on 
the Hebrew, "11, 400 
Bigotry, glorious, to believe the 
golpel, i. 93 
Bilney, Rev. Thomas, after his 
converſion from Popety, be- 
comes a great reader of the Bi- 


Ii. 416 


e, | 
Bingham, Rev. Joſeph, his ac- 
count of ſeveral perſons in the 
firſt ages ſingular for their know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, - - 


a 8 ii. 228 
Bible, Holy, not ſufficiently eſ- 
teemed, 1. 1 


N. d 1 


0 KT 
l 4 | 
"1 
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Bible, abounds with every kind of 
excellence, ibid / 

improperly divided, tid 

—— cannot be too much ſtudied, 


i. 32 
none ever repented the rei. 
ing of it, i. 38 


— contains the moſt ancient 


records that are extant in the 


world, ibi 
—— hath ſtood the teſt of the moſt 
inquiſitive men, bid 


the religion of Proteſtants, 


1. 
— the oldeſt book in the world, 
i. 
— dodrines of it worthy be 
God, i. 5t 
—— unrivalled in its importance, 


i. 52 
— hiſtory of, a key to all other 


hiſtories, i. 5 
—— moſt curious collection o 
hiſtorical incidents, moral pre- 
cepts, and political inſtitutions, 
e 1. 100 
— contains a larger ſtock of 
haman learning than any other 


, l, 362 
—— ſuperior to all other books, 


ibid 
— the fountain head of all po- 
liteneſs, ii. 42 
the moſt pleaſing and enter · 
taining book that ever was writ- 
5 — A 0 ii, 62 
irds, reflections on, ce, 
—— ſpecies of, about 2 ibid. 3 
Blackwall, Rev. Antony, diſap- 
proves of the preſent diviſions 
of the Bible, i. 2 
— his fine account of the ex- 
cellence of the Holy Scriptures, 


| li. 339 
Blackmore, Sir Richard, conten 
for the ſuperiority of the-Scrip- 

tures to all other writings, 


i. 20 

Blount, Charles, Eſq. the dei, 

| 7 2 the goſpel may be uſe- 
; i. 11 

Blair, Rev. Dr. Hugh, 2 

tions of, on the poetry and 

ſtyle of the Hebrews, ii. 79 


Blæſilla, 


inf ag en” 13. . : 


Blefilla, daughter of Paula, well 
acquainted with the Hebrew, 
il. 374 
t the Pſalms in a few 
days, * ns 
Bland, Mrs. Elizabeth, wellſki led 
in the Hebrew, ii. 444 
Blackburne, Archdeacon, his ac- 
count of the reception of the 
Bible at the reformation, | 
ii. 419 
Boileau, Monſieur, aſſerts, that 
every word and ſyllable of the 
Bible ought to be adored, | 1, 25 
Boyle, Sir Robert, wrote a whole 
volume in praiſe of the ſtyle of 
Holy Scripture, i. 32 
—— on the excellence of the 
Scriptures, preface, i. 4 
3 


—1 


Boſſuet, Biſhop, extols the 
fection of ths 
courles, > 
—— greatly enamoured oF the 
Scriptures, if; "3 
Bolton, Rev. Robert, his accou 
of Solomon's Proverbs, 1. 7 
Bolingbroke, Lord, the deilt 
ſpeaks in the higheſt ſtrain 
e Goſpel, i. 11 
'—— 2 great libertine, ibia 
Bohours, Pere, his opinion of the 
beauty and ſublimity of the 
Scripture ſtyle, ii. 37 
Boſton, Rev. Thomas, thanks 
God for his acquaintance with 
Hebrew, ii. 409 
Boerhaave, Dr. ſpent an hour eve 
morning in private prayer an 
reading the Bible, i, 410 
Bonnell, James, Efq. very fami- 
liar with the Holy Scriptures, 
ii. 410 
Brooke, Lady Eliz, a great reader 
of the Bible, ii. 445 
Bradford, John, confeflion of, , 


i. 1 
Bradford, Rev. Dr. Samuel, teſti- 
Mony of, to the Bible, i. 27 


J. 


Savioup!s A | 


Brandt, Count, his dying teſti- 
mony and confeſſion, i. 118 
— his account of Voltaire's 
corrupt converſation, ibid 
Bragge, Rev. Francis, on the ex- 
cellence of the Holy Bs 22 
: 11. 
Bretterg, Mrs. Catharine, = 
eight chapters every day in the 
Bible, ii. 447 
Brown, Dr. John, his fine account 
of the Holy Scriptures, i. 101 
Brown, Rev. John, on the excel- 
lence of the Hebrew, ii. 400 
Browne, Biſhop, his com Bo 
between the eloquence of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and that of the ancient 
Heathens, ii. 182 
Bull, Biſhop, teſtimony of, in fa- 
vour of the Holy Scriptures, 


i. 
Burnet, Rev. Thomas, his eulogy 
upon Moſes, i. 10 
—— Biſhop, teſtimony of, to t 
Bible, i, 107 
— Mrs. Elizabeth, a conſtant 
reader of the Scriptures, 
it. 445 


Buchanan, inferior to David in 
his poetry, i. 40 
Butler, Biſhop, aſſures us, that 
difficulties in the Word of God 


may be expected, 1. 32 
— Analogy of ſuperior to mo 
other books, / I 


i. 32 
Budzus, his account of the ſl 
of Scripture, i. 
Burgh, Rev. Mr. admires the elo- 
quence of Scripture, ii. 38 
Burke, Edmund, Eſq. an admirer 
of the language of the Bible, 
ii. 137 
Buxtorf, on the excellence of the 
Hebrew, ji. 373 
Zugenhagius, Rev. John, kept an 
annual feaſt in memory of the 
tranſlation of the Bible, ii. 414 
Bury, Mrs. Elizabeth, her great 
learning. un. 444 


Caſaubeny 


__ MS Ge 


75 C. | | | 
Chriſtian ity, happy effects of, up- 
I 


Caſaubon, Rev. Dr. Meric, ex- 
tols the eloquence of St. Paul, 


1. 32 
—— had his ſon early intrude 
- Hey: Ro Gs 
Carr, Rev. orge, teſtimony of, 
to the Bible 1. 
Calvin, John, teſtimony of, to 
excellence of the Holy Serip- 
tures, | i. 60 
Carter, Miſs, compariſon of, be- 
tween chriſtianity and ſtoiciſm, 
| i. 70 
Canaanites, offered human 8 
fices, 1. 212 
— their exciſion vindicated, 
2 i. 213—437 
Calcott, Rev. Alexander, of opi- 
nion that the univerſal deluge is 
attended with all ble evi- 
dence, _ FAS 3 323 
Calmet, teſtimony of, to the excel- 
. lence of the Hebrew, ii. 373 
aſtalio, Sebaſtion, exhortation 
of, to the feading of the Holy 
criptures, ii. 
Cecills, a Roman lady, 2 
reader of the Scriptures, 
1 ii. 411 
Celantia, a Roman lady, exhorted 
by St. Jerome, not to lay down 
ber Bible till overcome with 
ſleep,, , ii. 412 
Celſus, bears honourable teſtimo- 
ny to Chriſtianity, N. 
1 243-403 
— acknowledges the facts re- 
corded in the golpel, i. 201 
with o 


Ceres; worſhipp bſcene 
. rites, - i. 212 
emnits, Martin, loved the 
Bible from his youth, ii. 417 


riſtians, duty of, to examine 


the Works and Word of God, 
E | 


primitive, generally *. * 

ſome part of the Holy Scriptures 
P Seri 

about them, 11. 421 

Chriſtian ſyſtem, deſign of, the 

perfection of the human mind, 

| i. 45 


he 


a great 


X. 


1 


on mankind, 57 
—— worlt dreſs of, preferable 
Pagan worſhip, 


i. 99 
—— has produced a. wonderful 
change in the world, i. 103 
—— diſtinguiſhed from all other 
religions by the mildneſs of its 
ſpirit, ibid 
Church 


of Helvetia, conſeſſion 
of, | 


| i. 1 
—— of Bohemia, conſeſſion of, 


i. 1 

of Rome, receives the Bible 
as the word of God, 1.9 
—— of the Greeks, receives the 
Holy Scriptures, ibia 
Charles, the fifth, declares the 
Rice of religion to have plea- 

ures ſuperior to the joys of a 
court, i. 22 
Cheſterfield, Lord, his abomina- 
ble character of women, pre- 
face, F 94 
Charnock, Rev. Stephen, admires 
the variety of the Holy Scrip- 


tures, 1. 34 
Churchill, Rev. Charles, illuſtrates 
the beauty of the Goſpel pre- 
cepts, and prefers them to all 
the boaſted rules of e 
1. 
Chubb, bears witneſs to the oy 
cellent character of our Saviour 
and his doctrine, i. 113 
Chandler, Biſhop, aſſerts, that the 
_ difficulties met with in Scripture 
juſtify not our unbelief, i. 
Chandler, Rev. Dr. Samuel, his 
tranſlation of David's ode on 
Saul and Jonathan, ii. 65 
— his tranſlation of the 68 - 
pſalm, | 11, 68 
—— his obſervations on the 10g 
plalm, ii. 75 
on the ſtorm in the 18 3 
ii. 
Chambers, Ezekiel, Eſq. — 
of, on the Greek and Hebrew 
tongues, ii. 365 


Charity, 


„ 


Charity, St. Paul's diſcourſe on it, 
in the nobleſt ſtrain of ſimpli- 
city, X * 101 
Cheke, Sir John, a t admirer 
ef the Bible, Cicero, Demoſt 
henes, Iſocrates, Xenophon, 
Ariſtotle, and Plato, ii. 430 
Children, the cuſtom in the firſt 
ages of the goſpel to bring them 
up from their infancy in the 
Holy Scriptures, ii. 424 
—— expoſing of, Plato thought 


roper, i. 2 
Clkylbſtem, St. obſervations 7 
upon the eloquence of St. Paul, 


ii. 34 
— - exhortation of, to all rials 
of men to read the 2 pea © 
tures, ii. 463 
Chillingworth, Rev. William, in- 
violable attachment of, to the 
Bible, ii. 490 
Chapone, Mrs. eſteems the wor 
of our Saviour more precious 
than all the treaſures of the 
cCeearth, * 
Chemiſtry, wonders performed by 
* — | wa k i. 40g 
Clergy, man ons take upon 
ton that * from — 
motives, | 1. 10 
Clutterbuck, Mr. John, prefers 
+ the book of pſalms to every 
other, . i. 
Clark, Rev. Dr. Samuel, of St. 
James's, ſets forth the purity 
and excellence of the goſpel, 


i. 41 
Clark, Rev. Dr. Samuel, — 
Diſſenter, aſſerts, that the ex- 
cellent morals of the New Teſ- 
tament are a proof of its divi- 
nity, i. 341 
Claude, Rev. John, adviſes ear- 
neſtly the reading of Holy 
- Scripture, il. 474 
Cleanthes, Biſhop Lowth's ab 
vations on his fine hymn, 
bo ii. 293 
Clement, St. exhortation of, to 
the ſtudy of the Bible, ii. 461 
Clerc, Monſieur Le, had a pro- 
found veneration for the Scrip- 
tures, ii. 430 


vii 

Confeſſion, Belgic, i. 17 

Wirte berg | — 
— irtem 

—- Sweedland, ii. 18 


Compariſon between Virgil's laſt 
9 and our Saviour's, 


i. 
— between Chriſtianity — 
ſtoiciſm, i. 70 
— between Chriſt & Mahomet, 
| i. 328 & ji. 188 
—— between the ends of religi- 
on and — 101 
— between Chriſtianity and 
heatheniſm, i. 342 
—— between the eloquence of 
Jeſus Chriſt and the heathen 
writers, i. 358, & ii. 182 
—— between the eloquence of 
various paſſages in the Bible 
and the writers, ii. 14 
between the thunder ſtorm 
of David and Virgil, ii. 42 
—— between David's God & the 
Jupiter of Callimachus, 1i. 74 
—— between David's God and the 
Jupiter of Heſiod, ii. 76 
— between our Saviour and 
Socrates, it. 144 
between Ifaiah and Virgil, ö 
ii. 1 
—— between the Evangeliſts and 
Plato and * ii. 18 
between the Goſpel and Al 
coran, ii. 191 
— between the horſe of Job 
and thoſe of Homer and Virgil, 
It. 2 
—— between the eloquence of St. 
Paul and that of the moſt cele- 
brated heathen, ii. 31 
— between our Saviour and 
Socrates, 1. 1 
—— between Voltaire and X 
fallen angels, i. 1 3 
—— between the appearance 7 
God & Homer's Jupiter, ii. 207. 
—— between the motions of —_ 
ibi 


ii. 15 


Compariſon 


Aſchylus, 


 — 


\ 
Compariſon between Homer and 
. Haiah, ii. 16 
| —— between Eliſha and Homer, 
ii. 17 
—— between Iſaiah and renee, 


— between the prophets and | 


Plato, 1 8 ii. 18 
— between the 
Cicero, | i 
between Iſaiah and Sopho- 
cles, ii. 1 
— between Job and Æſchylus, 
af We cho 5h 1. 19 
between Homer and the 
Jewiſh writers, ii. 20 
between Solomon and Me- 
nander, | 
— between Solomon and the 
Grecian poets, : ibid 
Compariſons, how uſed in Scrip- 
ture, | 1. 271 
Conrad, John Dieteric, defends 
the Hebrew language, ii. 256 
Conybeare, Biſhop, conſiders the 
Hiſtories in the Bible as more 
uſeful than all others, i. 32 


Colcheſter, Sir Duncomb, peni- 


tential declaration of, i. 125 
Cornelius, a Lapide, his view of 
eternity, li. 193 
Contradictions, pretended, in the 

goipel, anſwered, 1, 406 
Copu 8 

a — ; ii. 32 
Cotton, Rev. Dr. his earneſt re- 

commendation of the Hebrew 


eſigned for the mi- 


to perſons d 10 
; E ˖ 11. 372 
— declares. he ſcarce ever too 


an Hebrew Bible into his hands, 


but he was gratefully ſurprized 
with ſomething he never thought 
of before, ibid 


Comets, account of, preface, 10 


Courten, Lady Cath. delighted 
greatly in the Scriptures, ii. 440 
Cooper, Rev. Joleph, attained 
h readineſs in the Hebrew 


muc I. 
language, ii. 409 
Cowley, Mr. Abraham, ers 


the ſtories of the Bible to thoſe 
of the Heathen for poetical ſub. 


jeh, „89 


phets. and 
prophets and 


ii. 21. 


atives, the omiſſion of them 


. Cruden, 


PN D . 
Coverdale, Miles, confeſſion of, 
I 


| i. 

Confucius, morality of, inferior 
to that of the Goſpel, i. 11 

Cooper, Mr. ſays, that if ſtudents 
would ſpend as much time at 
the Hebrew in a morning or 


an evening as they miſpend on a 
pipe of i hen would in 


a few days be maſter of it, 
it. 374 
Contentment, true, nothing in 
this world productive of it, 
I. 175 
Crouſaz, Monſieur, on the re- 
jection of the Goſpel, i. 337 
Cradock, Rev. Samuel, teſtimony 
of, to the Holy Scriptures, 


i. 2 
Cromwell, Lord, learnt the whole 
New Teſtament by heart on a 
Journey, ii. 4419 
Cranmer, . able to re- 
pou a great part of the Bible by 
cart, | ii. 412 
Creation, Moſes's hiſtory of it, 
vindicated, | i. 419 
Crow, Gregory, his wonderful bn 
liverance, ii. #47 
Cromg, Edward, conſeſſion of, g 

i. 1 
Croxall, Dr. Samuel, recom- 
mends the Bible to be read for 
amuſement as well as inſtrut- 
tion, i. 100 
Mr. Alexander, teſti- 

mony of, to the Bible, i. 

Cumberland, Biſhop, declares the 
wie? hey will ſtand the teſt of 
reaſon, i. 107 
Cumberland ,Mr. his account of 
the unhappydeath of Antitheus, 

i. 12 
Cunzus, Peter, prefers the He: 

brew to all cther languages, 

ii. 439 


| Cutts, Lady, much converſant in 


the Bible, 


ii. 440 
Cyril, St. of Alexandria, his high 


opinion of the ſtylg of St. John, 

| 7:20, 
Cyprian, St. his exhortation 10 K 
Mrecklone for reading the way 


—_ 


I. 


\ 
- 


12 nr. 


* 
» 
_ 


D. 


Dacier, Madam, ker high opinion. 
of the ſtyle of Scripture, ii. 77 
Dalrymple, Sir David, declares 
for the perfection of the Chriſti- 
an ſyſtem, ' 1. 93 
D'Alembert, though adeiſt, con- 
feſſes, that Chriſtianity has no- 
thing againſt reaſon in it, 


11 
Daniel, the prophet, his ſtyle 
mild and gentle, i. 54 
— the perſpicuity of his pro- 
phecies, i. 225 
David, the beſt tranſlators have 
done him injuſtice, i. 40 
— his pialms more devout than 
all other writings, i. 54 
— his character, ii. 20 


his character vindicated, 
i. 442 
— celebrates the perfection of 


Scripture, i. 7 
David & Solomon, reigns of, the 
Auguſtin age of Hebrew litera- 
E i. g 
Davies, Rev. Samuel, his view of 
Wn py and excellence of the 
oſpel hiſtory, i. 32 
D Mr. „ that ** 
knowledge of Hebrew is neceſ- 
ſary as well to people as miniſ- 
ters, | ii. 375 
Death, miſerable, of a deiſt, J 
cl 
— ſong of, ſublime, ii. 49 
elaune, his teſtimony to the uti- 
lity of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, ii. 380 
De Carlencas, M. Juvenal, his 
hiſtory of the Hebrew, ii. 366 
Delany, his fine compariſon he 
tween David's deſcription of a 
ii. 


an; and Virgil's, 

De etlogon, Rev. Charles, 

_ prefers the Chriſtian to every 
other ſyſtem, i. 95 
e Monteſquien, his teſtimony 
to the Scripture, i, 91 


D' Oyley, Rev. Samuel, holds 
forth the Scriptures as the beſt- 
models of eloquence, i. 38 

Des Cartes, his profound reve- 
rence for God & religion, i. 105 

Deluge, 2 hiſtory of, vin- 
dicated, I 

Deuteronomy, 
luſtrated, | 

Dickinſon, Rev. Jonathan, on the 
evidence of Chriſtianity, i. 270 

Dichenſon, Dr. aſſerts, that tho” 


the Hebrew abounds not in 


words, yet it is above all other 
languages remarkable for thoſe 
that are expreſſive and fignifi- 
cant, ii. 375 
Diction, a principal excellence — 
literary compolition, ii. 128 
Ditton, Mr. Humphrey, his ſum- 
mary of arguments for the truth 
of the goſpel, i. 308 
Dionyſius, his character of the 
ſtyle of St. John, ii. 183 


5 Difficulties in the Scripture to 


be expected, 8 
Die our Saviour's excel al 

others in eloquence, i. 29 
—— humility, cadet av rayer, 

the only keys to unlock , 


tid 
Dodd, Rev. Dr. William, teſtimo- 


ny of, to the Holy Scriptures, 
i 1s 
Doddridge, Rev. Dr. lin 
of, to the excellence of the 
Holy Scriptures, ii. 399 
D John, Eſq. of opinion, 
that all the religious knowledge 
in the world is derived from Re- 
velation, 1, 362 
Du Pin, of opinion, that the . 
cred Writings are the beſt mo- 
dels of true eloquence, i. 112 
Duport, Rev, Dr. prefers Scrip- 
ture to Homer and all other 
writers, ii. 157 


= b, 


i. | 
28 chapter of, 5 
i. 280 


- 
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Earth, account of, preface 6 
— rellections upon the, pref. 
17 

Education, Ladies, an improve- 
ment of, — ms pref. 92 
Eccleſiaſtical Polity, author of, his 
edifying death, ; i. 169 
Eccleſiaſtes, book of, its deſign, g 

ii. 31 
Edwards, Rev. Jonathan, con- 


fiders redemption 


1.79 

Edwards, Rev. John, ſhews, that 
obſcurities in the Scriptures are 
no proof of their not being ge- 
nuine, i. 359 
— ſhews that the Bible is ſupe- 
rior to all the books in the 
- world, i. 362 
Edward, the ſixth, reverence of, 
for the Bible, ii. 414 
Elizabeth, Queen, when very 
ung, acquainted with the 


tin, Greek, French, and Ita- 


lian tongues, ii. 443 
— greatly delighted with the 

Bible, ibid 
—— well verſed in the Scriptures, 
. ; 11. 412 
Elizabeth, ſiſter of king Charles, 
trained up in the knowledge of 


the Holy Scriptures, ibid 
Eliot, Rev. John, a mighty ſtu- 
dent of the Bible, li. 418 


Eloquenee, who would attain, 
muſt ſtudy the prophets, 1. 54 
the Scriptures a plentifu 
fountain of all its riches and or- 
naments, ibid 
Enfield, Rev. Dr. eulogium of, 
on our Saviour's diſcourſes, 


| 1. 92 
England, people of, their eager- 
— to ede Bible rea 
the Reformation, ii. 420 
Epictetus, ſeverity of, againſt im- 
moral characters, 1. 73 


as the 
maſter-piece of all God's works, 


at 


EX. 


Epiſcopius of opinion that chil- 
dren ſhould be taught Hebrew 


from their tendereſt years, 
N 1 
Erpenius, ſets the elegance of : e 


ebrew before the Greek and 
Latin, ii. 382 
— declares, that a few months 
are ſufficient to learn it, ii. 292. 
Eraſmus, exhortation of, to the 
reading of Holy Scripture, 


ii. 486 
—— very ſevere upon clergymen, 
who are unacquainted with 


Hebrew, ke eh" ode 

Eros, could repeat the Scripture 
by heart, F ii. 423 
Euſebius, his account of the 
books of the New Teſtament, 
. 1 

Eugene, Prince, his prayer, N 

i. 109 

Euler, M. Leonard, one of the 
greateſt philoſophers of any age, 


| 1. 
— intimately perſuaded of the 
truth of the goſpel, hid 
one of the belt of men, ibid 
Eudamidas, bequeaths his mother 

and daughter to his friend, 


i. 

Euſtochium, a noble lady, "6. 

horted by Jerome not to lay 

down her Bible at night till over- 

come with ſleep, ii. 412 
Euſebius, Emiſenus, inſtructed in 

the Bible from his infancy, 

ll. 42 

Evidence, d of, that ought 

to be expected in divine mat- 

ters, I. 188 
Ezekiel compared to Homer, 


| 1. 40 

—— his ſtyle terrible, i. 2 
— character of his ſtyle, 

3 Iii. 425 


— F. 


Fables, Heathen, derived from the Faith, in ſome ſenſe neceſſary 


Scripture, i. 55 


1. 57 
Faith, 


even in heaven, 


Faith, Voltaire's forced confeſſion 
, 1. 1 35. 
Fall of man, hiſtory of the, vine. 


cated, 


ed in Hebrew, ii. 386 
Fabricius, M. Laurentius, aſſures 
us, that the knowledge of the 
Greek and Hebrew is neceſſary 
to enable us to interpret Scrip- 
ture aright, ii. 4 
- Fenelon, his fine account of the 
ſtyle of Seripture, ii. 39 
his argument for the tru 
0 


of Chriſtianity, i. 307 
Ferguſon, Mr. James, on the ſolar 
ſyſtem, preface, 
—— on Daniel's 70 weeks, ii. 1 
—— on the number of the bea 
666, 11. 196 
Featley, Rev. Dr. is of o inion, 
that to read the Old Teſtament 
in Greek is like —_y muddy 
water; to read it in the Latin 
Vulgate, is like drinking marſhy 
water; but to read it in Hebrew, 
is like drinking at a pure whole- 
ſome fountain, ii. 380 
Ferrar, Biſhop, confeſſion of, i. 16 
Ferrar, Mr. Nicholas, religious 
life of, 1. 119 
— when a child got all the 
Pſalms by heart, ii. 419 
Ficinus, Marcilius, eminently 
learned, i 
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| . 105 
—— reſts in the Bible as the only 


book, 


Garments of linen and woollen 
not to be worn, why? i. 210 


1 N D B K. T 


i. 422 
Faber, had his ſon early inſtruct- 


xi 
Fiddes, Rev. Dr. his opinion of 
the ſtyle of Scripture, it. 5 


Fiſhes, ſpecies of, about goo, pre- 
; face, 


ſhell, ſpecies of, about $009, 


reflections on, preface, 
Flood, hiſtory of, vindicated, 

i. 
Fleury, Abbe, oblarvationsak be 
the hiſtory and ſtyle of the Old 
Teſtament, ii. 18 
—— his account of the attach- 
ment of the firſt chriſtians to 
the Bible, ii. 420 
Fleming, Rev. Robert, his ac- 
count of the wonderful depth 
of the Holy Scriptures, ii. 472 
Folly of 3 the Scriptures 

becauſe of difficulties, i. 

Fowler, Biſhop, teſtimony &* 
7 


i. 2 
Forbes, Lord, on the divine lega- 
tion of Moles, 1. 1 
Fordyce, Rev. Dr. on the advan- 
tages of the Bible, ii. 
Fox, Rev. Francis, on the happy 
effects of reading the n | 


li. 
French church, conſeſſion 1. 
i. 1 
Frank, Rev. Dr. Auguſtus, — 
the Bible to all other oks, 


i. 
Friendſhip, inſtances of, in Scrip 

ture, i. 2 
remarkable one, i. 84 


S* 8 


* 


knowledge of the Gentiles was 
derived from Revelation, 1.375 
e 


Garner, Dr. his pompous view of Gell, gives reaſons why the 


the ſtyle of the New 8 
ii. 
Ganganelli, Pope, prefers the elo- 
| 1 and language of the Hol 
criptures to all the orators an 
poets that ever wrote, ii. 39 
Gaſtril, Biſhop, his commen- 
dation of the ſtyle of genen 
ii. 
Gale, Rev. Theophilus, fully If 
opinion, that all the religious 


A 


brew words in the New Teſta- 
ment are left untranſlated, * 
ii. 380 

Genebrardus, of opinion that we 
cannot underſtand the Scrip- 
tures without Hebrew, ii. 435 
Ghoſts, frequent in Engliſh Tra- 
gedies, ii. 49 
—— the peculiar province of 
Shakeſpeare, ibid. 


Gildon, 


xii I N 
Gildon, Charles, a converted deiſt, 
teſtimony of, to the Holy Scrip- 


tures, 1 
Gibſon, Biſhop, his teſtimony to 
the Bible, 1. 32 
Gibbons, Rev. Dr. teſtimony of, 

to the Holy Scriptures, 1. qt 
Gill, Rev. Dr. te —_ of, to 
the Word of God, ibid—learnt 

Hebrew without aſſiſtance, - 

| ii. 40 
Gilpin, Bernard, his conſtant re- 

gard to the Scripture, 1. 171 
Glaphyra, her odd dream, i. 16 
Glaſfius, Dr. celebrates the praiſe 
of the Hebrew language, 11. 439 
Goodman, Rev. Dr. John, teſti- 

mony of, to the Sacred Writ- 


ings, / | i. 52 
Goſpel, the only touchſtone of 
faith, | 1. 14 


—— ſhort view of the, 1. 32 
—— has not the leaſt tincture of 
human weakneſs or imperfection, 


i. g8 

—— laws of the, unchangeable, 
| i. 

— agrees with our beſt We 


of God and ourſelves, 1. 108 
— many of the primitive 


chriſtians buried with it on their 


dreaſts, ii. 421 
—— many of the women wore it 
hanging at their breaſts, ibid 
— nothing ſo much regretted 
in times of perſecution as the 
V 
Good, Supreme, 300 different 
opinions about it among the 
eathen, 3 266 
God, the great agent in all the re- 
valutions of Providence, i. 55 
—— afinite mind can never com- 
prehend him, i. 57 
Goldſmith, Dr. declares, that the 
deiſtical writers have been com- 
pletely refuted by learned Chriſ 
tans, 


i, 343 
Gouge, teſtimony of, to the Gree 
an 


Hebrew languages, ji. 389 
Gouge, Rev. William, conſtantly 
read 15 chapters of the Bible 
every day, ii. 410 
Gorgonia, ſiſter of St. Nazianzen, 
ve. much time to the Holy 
Erriptures, | ii. 451 
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Goldney, Mr. Edward, his ſt 
profeſſion of regard to the Word 
f God ii. 418 


0 , ii 
Goadby, Mr. R. his high eſtima - 
mation of the Bible, ii. 420 
Grotius, Hugo, his high eſtima- 
tion of the Sacred Writings, i. at 
made them his favourite 
ſtudy in every period of his life, 

| ii. 412 
Griffith, Mrs. teſtimony of; to 
the Bible, i. 106 
Gregentius, Archbiſhop of Tep- 
tira, diſpute of, with Herbanus, 
the Jew, | i. 160 
Great, religion alone can make 
us truly ſo, | i. 56 
Groſe, Mr. John, thews, that the 
pov x op abound with internal 

marks of truth, i. 334 
Gregory, Dr. aſſerts, that ingde. j 
lity is a mark of a perverted 
3 j. 341 
Green, Rev. William, remarks of, 
on the prayer of R 
i. 1 

Grandeur, unafſected, W ag, 
the Bible, i. 104 
Grey, Rev. Dr. declares, that the 
Hebrew is a language eaſy, de- 
lightful, and full of excellent 
wiſdom in the conſtruction of 


it, | ii. 972 
Grammar, Hebrew, the mo 
compendious that can be, ii. 
394 -A ſhort view of it, ii. 491 
— Turkiſh, requires 5 os 6 
years to learn it, ii. 337 
Grey, Lady Jane, when a mere 
child, acquainted with Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, Ara- 
bic, French, Italian, and En- 
gliſh, Ii. 443 
her letter to her ſiſter before. 
ſhe was executed,” on reading 
the Scriptures, ii. 67 
Grierſon, Mrs. Conſtantia, 00 
a poor woman, at 18 years of 
age, was miftreſs of Latin, 
reek, Hebrew, and F rench, 


. ii. 
Gregory, the Great, Poph* oh 
Rome, exhorts to reading the 
Scriptures without ceaſing, 
Es, n 
Gregory, 


FN N N xiii 
ory, Thaumaturgus, ortho- Gurnal, Rev. William, teſtimony _ 


dox in the faith, ii. 421 of, to the Bible, i, 42 
Gracchi, mother of the, bir Guile, Rev. Dr. his teſtimony . 
inſtructor, pref. 100 the Scripture, "WG 
Gradation, figure of, an inſtance : 
of, ii. 53 


* 


Hale, Sir Matthew, prefers the — that at the time of Chriſt's 
Bible to all other books, i. 21 appearance the expectation of 

Hatton, Sir Chriſtopher, at his an illuſtrous perſon was general, 
death adviſes his relations to i. 22 


read the Bible, i. 22 — that many ancient prophe- 
Hall, Biſhop, eulogium of, on cies received their accompliſh- 
the Bible, i. 26 ment in Chriſt, i. 2 


Hartley, David, Eſq. teſtimony —— that the theology and "Shane 
of, to the Holy Scriptures, of the New Teſtameat are wor- 
i 


31 thy of God, i. 226. 

y Haller, Baron, prefers the diſ- —— that the doctrines of the 
courſes of our Saviour to all the New Teſtament are preſumptive 

wiſdom of Greece and China, arguments of its being a divine 


! i. 98 revelation, i. 230 
Hales, the ever-memorable, pre- —— that the poſitive inſtitutions 
fers Moſes, and Solomon, and of the New Teſtament are an 
Chriſt, to all other writers, : argument of its divine truth, 
i. 10 i. 2 
Harris, James, Eſq. praiſes the —— that miracles are a proof of 
eloquence of St. Paul, i. 110— thedivine authority of the New 
recommends the Greek tongue, Teſtament, i. 236 
11.431 — that the prophecies of Chriſt 
Hallifax, Biſhop, contends, that are a confirmation of the truth 
our philoſophical principles of the New teſtament, i. 238 
ſhould be learnt from the book —— that other hiſtorical facts are 
of nature, & our religious from collateral evidences of the truth 
the book of grace, i. 340 of the goſpel hiſtory, i. 240 
Hawkſworth, Dr. John, his tne —— that the age in which Chriſ- 
compariſons between the ſtyle tianity made its appearance was 
of Holy Scripture and the ſtyle learned and inquiſitive, i. 241 
of the Heathen writings, ii. 14 —— that we have the teſtimony 
Habakkuk, ſtyle of, its character, of adverſaries and Heathens to 
ii. 32 the — facts in the New 
—— prayer of, ſublime, ii. 48 Teſtament, i. 242 
Haggai, ſtyle of, its character, — that the goſpel is enforced 
ii. 328 by the moſt venerable authority, 
Harwood, Rev. Dr, his proofs of i. 245 
the truth of the New Teſta- —— that the life of Chriſt is a 


ment, i. 218 reat recommendation of the 
— that there was ſuch a perſon hriſtian religion, i. 246 
as Jeſus Chriſt, ibid —— that the chatacter of 2 


— that the Evangeliſts have apoſtles is a ſtrong preſumptive 
written a true hiſtory, i, 220 argument of the truth of Chriſ- 
8 | | — taat 


— — — — — 


ſtudy of the 


150 1 


— that the rapid [of the 
Goſpel at its publication is an 
argument of 1ts divine autho- 
rity, | i. 252 
— that great numbers of illuſ- 
trious and learned men em- 
braced the Goſpel, i. 255 
—— that the effects which the 
Goſpel produced on the minds 
of men is a proof of its divine 
truth, i. 256 
that the preſent ſtate of the 
Jes is an argument in favour of 
Chriſtianity, i. 261 
—— that the ſubſequent corru 
tions of the Chriſtian religion is 
an argument of its truth, i. 26g 


— the ſtate of the world at 


Chriſt's appearance, i. 264 
— that in all points of doctrine 
and duty, the books of the New 
Teſtament, have deſcended to us 
in their original integrity, 
i. 2 
Halley, Dr. an unbelievery i. 5 
—— reproved ſmartly by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, ibi 
Hammond, Rev. Dr. on the ad- 
vantage of the Jewiſh writers, 
| . 76 
Hare, Biſhop, teſtimony of, to 
the neceſſity of the Hebrew, ibid 
Hartopp, Sir — learnt Hebrew 
when more than 30 years old, 


W.5 3 % 


mo . le. of, reſembles 

e ſtyle of Scripture, i 40 

Bay 1b of, excelled by Moſes, 
i. 10 


Heathen ſyſtems of morality de- 


fective, i. 
Herbanus, the Jew, diſputes with 
Gregentius, | i. 160 
Herſan, Monſieur, his fine criti- 
ciſm on the triumphant ſong of 
oles, . ii. 108 
Henley, Mr. a ſpecimen of his 
in dividing the Pſalms, ii. 328 
Hervey, Rev. James, reflections 
of, on the book of nature, pre- 

face, | a 
—— his beautiful view a the 
ſtyle and other excellencies of 
the Holy Scripture, ii. 197 
— various criticiſms of, on 

diſtin paſſages of Scripture, 

ii. 205 
8 Mr. diſcoveries, pre- 
ace, 9 
enlarge our views of the works 

of God I 


, ' BF. 
d Hebrew, ſtudy of, earneſtly — 


commended to young ladies, 
preface, | 91 
— if added to our preſent 
ſchool learning, it would be an 
ornament and give a luſtre to its 

oF -: oh 
—— ought to be the firſt eto 


ii. 408- we ſhould learn after our own, 


Hanmer, Rev, Jonathan, recom- 
mends 2 to his ſon the 


ii. 412 
Haſtings, Lady Betty, much +. "hy 
: verfant in the Bible, ii. 441 


 Halket, Lady Ann, a diligent 


* ſearcher of the Scriptures, 

ii. 

Hanmer, Dr. Merideth, read Eu- 
ſebius in Greek to a lady, 

ii. 446 


Hayward, Rev. Samuel, direc- 


tions of, for reading the Scrip- 

tures with profit, il. 478 
Henry, Rev. Matthew, teſtimony 
of, to the Bible, I 


| i. 
Herring, Archbiſhop, nll 


of, to the Holy Scriptures, i. 102 


reek and Hebrew, 


« "2:7 5 ©. 10 BP 
— — {kill in it would remove 
many objections to the Bible, 

2 ; ii. 388 

— grammar, ſhort view of, 
ii. 491 
—— language, its great excel- 


lence, ii. 339 


3 Herbert Rev. George, uſed to 


profeſs, he would not part with 

one leaf of the Bible for all the 
world, „ Qa8 

Heloiſa, well {killed in Greek 

and Hebrew, il, 428— 

Herbert; Biſhop, exhortation ot, 
to the ſtudy of Holy Scripture, 

| Ii. — 

Heathens, dreadfully corrupt when 

our Saviour came, * 2 % 
us 
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Hill, Mr. Robert, a 


FM: WM 


r man, 
learnt Latin,Greek and Hebrew, 
purely by the force of his own 
application, ii. 494 

Hilarion, could repeat the Scrip- 
ture by heart, ii. 423 

Hiſtory, Job's natural, more ex- 
cellent than Ariſtotle's, Pliny's, 
or Elian's, ii. 341 


Hipparchia, a famous ſhe cynic, 


preface, | 101 
Homilies, quotation from, in 
favour of the Bible, i. 8 


Hooper, Biſhop, teſtimony of, 
8 Holy N ture, 1. 16 
Hooker, Rev. Richard, teſtimon 
of, to the Bible, i. 2 
Hopkins, Biſhop, admires the 


beautiful variety of Scripture, 
I 


29 
Howel, James, conſiders the Bible 


as a treaſure of every kind of 


knowledge, i. 46 
Hobbs, the deiſt, his timorouſ- 


neſs in the dark, i. 14 
—— hisdying confeſſion, ibi 
Horne, Rev. Pr. his account of 

the dying behaviour of Hume, 

the deiſt, and Hooker, the author 

of Eccleſiaſtical Polity, i. 168 
— the happineſs of, in writing 

on the Pſalms, preface, I 
— anſwers of, to a variety o 

objections made by unbelievers 

to the Holy Scriptures, i. 412 
Homer, expreſſions of, the ſame 

with thoſe of the Scriptures, i, 40 
— inferior to Moſes, i. 111 
Hoſpital, none in the world before 

chriſtianity, i. 96 
Hoſea, lan ge of, like Thucy- 

dides and Salluſt, i. 
— character of, ii. 920 
Hodge, Rev. John, argues, that 

want of human learning in our 

Saviour is a proof of the truth 

of the Goſpel, i. 320 
Horſley, Rev. Dr. of opinion our 

talents and induſtry might be 


beſt ed on th f 
—_—_— the text of 


the Old ent ii. 395 
Hoſius, Cardinal, affirm eth, * t 
a diſtaff becometh a womanas 
hand better than a bible, ii. 4r't 
Horace, recommends the ſtudy of 
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the Greek writers by day and by 
night, preface, 105, & ii. 427 
Horace, compared with Moles 
and David, ii. 340 
—— quotations from, 2 
2 & 105 
Hobart, Lady Francis, read over 
the Pſalms 12 times, the New 
Teſtament thrice, and the Old 
Teſtament once, every year, 

11. 440 

1 Lady Margaret, much 
delighted with the amazing ful- 
neſs of the Scriptures, ibid 
Hodges, Rev. Dr. preſers the 
Bible infinitely to all other 
books, ii. 475 
Hunter, Rev. Thomas, teſtimony 
of, to the Bible, 1. 90 
Hunter, Rev. Dr. Henry, admires 
the Holy Scriptures as ſuperior 
to all other writings in every 


kind of literary compoſition, 


i. 
Hunter, Dr. David, ſets the dye 
of Scripture above all praiſe, 


ii. 
Huldric, bears witneſs to the 
maſſacre of the infants at Beth- 
lehem, 1.112 
Hume, David, Eſq. the deiſt, 
amuſes himſelf with Lucian, 
Whiſt, and Charon, at his 
death, i. 168 
os 1 6 mine — his edi- 
tion of Joſephus rectified, ii. 
Hutchinſon, 3 Eſq. 1 25 
count of the Hebrew, ii. 398 
Hunt, Dr. aſſures us the New 
Teſtament cannot be under- 
ſtood without Hebrew, ii. 438 


98 Hutter, Dr. very earneſt that t 


ſtudy of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages ſhould be encourag- 


Hulſius, of opinion, that no man 


can properly be a clergyman 
withous She, Wn 436 
e 


Hurd, Biſhop, ably diſplays 
extent, object, and end of the 
- prophetic ſcheme, i. 338 
Huygens, on the immenſity of 
's works, preface, 13 
Hymn, Milton's morning, pre- 
ce, 
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Idillium, of the, ii. 289 
Iliad, a ſublime paſſage from, 

Ji. 344 
Imagery, poetic, . ji. 244 


from the ſacred hiſtory, ii. 245 
Inſpiration, marks of, no where 
o conſpicuous as in the mw 
Scripture, i.5 
Infirmary, none in the world be⸗ 
fore chriſtianity, i. 96 
Infidels, inexcuſeable in . ac- 
quainting themſelves 3 the 


language of the Bible, it. 388 


Indifference, in religion, utterly 
inexcuſeable, i. 175 
Incomprehenſibles, all nature as 
well as the Bible full of Ps 
or 
Inſects, ſpecies of, about 18555, 
preface, 45 
Interrogation, a fine one, in the 
ſong of Deborah, ii. 50 
—— another in our Saviour's ad- 


dreſs concerning the Baptiſt, ib:d 


J. 


James, King, extols the Ons 
of Solomon, 26 
Jackſon, Dr. teſtimony of, 0 the 
Scripture, I 
James, * of you 50 e 
nmties, 

epiſtle of, one leaf of it tho d 
for a cart load of Hay, ii. 428 
Jane, Counteſs of Weſtmoreland, 
eminently ſkilled in 95 Latin 
and Greek, i. 439 
Jenkin, Rev. Robert, uſeful a 
vations of, upon the Ny 
Scriptures, 39 

Jennings, Rev. John, eflimony of, 
to the Bible, 1. 43 
jo_ s, Rev. Dr. afferts, that 
* ctrines and laws of the 

Bible are all worthy of God, 

i. 51 
— bis thoughts. on the excel- 
| lence of the Hebrew language, 
i. 399 


S 


— — 


n 


I, | ; : * 
Introduction, general, tls 
to the ſecond book, i. 171 


— to the third book, it. 

to the fourth book, ji. 361 

To the fifth book, ii. 459 

Irenzus, his account of the four 
goſpels, 1, 13 


3 Irony, a fine one, i. 


Iſaac, Johannes, declares, 1 
upwards of 200 teſtimonies 
concerning our Saviour may 
be brought out of the Hebrew, 
that appear not in any tranſ- 
lation, ii. 3 

Iſaiah, loſtineſs of his ſyle, 


—— compared to bene Bendl, 


i. 
Pindar, if 
—— Prophecies of, not to be 


read or heard without emotion, 


ibid 
— character of his age ii. 323 


: 


on the uni- 


Jenyns, Soame, Eſq. 
eing in the 


verſal chain of 
creation, preface, 4 
—— Tanks the Scriptures above 
all other writings both for oy, 
ter and ſtyle, i.9 
Jeremiah, character of his fiyle, 
i. 54 & ii. 325 
—— a ſublime oath of,. ii. 50 
Lamentations of, _— 8 


— — 


obſervations on, i. 21 
Jeſus Chriſt, exhortation of, to 
read the Scriptures, i, 8 


—— expounds them to his diſci 
ples, ibid 
confirms the authority of 
the Old Teſtament, ibid 
— and Socrates compared, 


Jeſus, for of Sirach,on the uſeful 
neſs of the Hebrew, ii. 69 
Jews, converſion of gogooo at 
one time, 1. 160 


leres 


* 
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Jews, dreadfully corrupt when our 
Saviour came, i. 26 
— 1240490 of them deſtroy 
by Titus, i. 2 
— 99200 of them made = 
ſoners, ibid. 
——' 800000 of them leſt Spain at 
one time, PE Nt 1.2 
— eat ute , . 
— — wretchedneſs of 
the, i. 289 
modern, expoſtulation of the, 
with Voltaire on the excellence 
of their language and law, 
11. 396 


Jephthah, his conceſſion concern- 


ing Chemoſh 2 i. 439 
Jerome, St. adviles virgins an 
ious women to ſtudy the He- 
rew, it, 378 
— commends the chriſtian 
women of his time for reading 
the Holy Scriptures, ii. 411 
—— very diligent in acquiring 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
tongues, ii. 434 
is exhortation to and direc- 
tion for reading the Holy 10 
tures, ii. 462 
Jeſſey, Rev. Henry, had the Greek 
and Hebrew of the Bible as 
familiar as the Engliſh, ii. 41g 
Jewel, Biſhop, remarkable for a 
good memory, ii. 429 
—— could recite all Horace by 
heart, ii. 42 
Jenks, Rev. Benjamin, his hi 
eſtimation of the Sacred Writ- 


ings, 10 Ii. 471 
Jones, Rev. Thomas, prefers the 
ſyſtem of the New "Teſtament 


to the doctrines of all the Hea- 


then fages, 1. 44 
Jortin, Rev, Dr. teſtimony of, to 
the Bible, 1. 100 
Job, poem of, illuſtrated by Biſhop 
Lowth, ii. gol 
— manners, ſentiments, and 
| ii. 306 


ſtyle O1, 


Kennicott, Rev. Dr. declares, the 
Bible is unrivalled for antiquity 
and importance, 1. 52 

Vol. II. 


84 — his teſtimony to Jeſus Chriſt, 


Joſeph, ſtory of, ſuperior to eve 


Joſephus, Flavius, his account of 
the books of the Old Teſtament, 
| i. 11 


| i. 12 

— his ſtory of an apparition, 

i. 167 

— bears witneſs to the general 

expeRation of an extraordinary 
perſon, 1. 22 


© —— his account of the horrid 


wickedneſs of his countrymen, 
+ 3.208 


RF in hiſtory for tenderneſs 
and ſimplicity, i. 101 
Joel, ſtyle of, its character, ii, 326 
John, St. character of his ſtyle and 
writings, ii. 356 
John, the martyr of Paleſtine, 
though blind, could repeat the 
Bible as well as others could 
read it, ii. 42 
Johnſon, Dr. Samuel, purpoſe 
reading the Bible once a year 
- as long as he lived, 11. 414 
Junius, Francis, from being a 
ſceptic becomes a believer, i. 23 


40 Judgment, day of, ſuitably de- 


{cribed in Scripture, i. 37 
—— our Saviour's deſcription of 
it not to be equalled by any writ- 
ing of anyage, i. ys 
Judah, inability of, to drive out the 
Canaanites explained, i. 438 
Jude, St. character of, his ſtyle and 
epiſtle, it. 359 
ſuperior toDemoſthenes, ii. 34 
Julian, the Apoſtate, ridicules 
the chriſtians for reading the 
Scriptures, ii. 411 
— acknowledges the facts re- 
corded in the Goſpel, ii. 244 
—— mentions the four golpels,. 
1. 244, 403 

Jupiter, deſcription of, ii. 344 
Jupiters, number of among the 
eathen goo, i. 266 
Jupiter, the planet, account of, 
preface, | 8 


K. 


—— exhorts to the ſtudy of He- 
brew in the words of Roger 
Bacon, ii. 437 

Kenuet, 


xviii 1 


to the Bible, i. 110 
Keach, Rev. Benjamin, remarks 
of, on Scripture ſtyle, 11. 145 
Kettleby, Mr. Joſhua, a warm ad- 
vocate for the ſtudy of the He- 
brew, . 11. 395 
Kempis, Thomas a, advice of, 
for reading the r e 
8 ii. 
Kidder, Bilop, informs us who 
they are that revile the goſpel, 
| i. 31 
King, Biſhop, his eulogy on the 
Plalms, i. 27 
King, Sir Peter, teſtimony of, to 
the Bible, 1. 105 


I 
Kennet, Rey. Dr. teſtimony of, Knowles, Rev. J. C. ſhews the 


folly and danger of infidelity, 


| 1.3 
Knox, Eſſay of, on the 1015805 
bility of the men to the charms 
of a female mind, cultivated 
with polite and ſolid literature, 
preface, 94 

—— Eſſay of, to prove, that 
the learning now in the world 
is owing to the Bible, i. 30g 
— various obſervations of, on 
the ſtyle of Scripture, | ii. 58 
—— Liberal Education of, a 
quotation from, preface, 9g 


2 


Laymen, many eminent for learn- 
ing, believers, preface, | 
| | 4, & l. 10 
Lactantius, teſtimony of, to the 
Bible, 1.15 
Lawrence, Edmund, confeſſion 


- OI, $; 16 
Lardner, Rev. Dr. teſtimony of, 
to the word of God, 1. 99 


Lally, Rev. Thomas, is of opi- 
nion, that a well-difpoled mind 
cannot but embrace the goſpel, 
w. | i. 312 
Law, Biſhop, ſome fine — 
tions of, on our Saviour's life 

and manner of teaching, ii. 133 


Law, Rev. William, fine reafon- 


ings of, an the neceſſity of read- 

ing the Bible, ii. 476 
Law, of the Jews, excels thoſe of 
the moſt "celebrated ancient na- 


tions. li. 397 


Lancellot, Monſieur, his o inion 
af the Greek and Hebrew 
tongues, n ii, 367 


Lamy, Pere, ſtrong recommen- 
dation of, of the E ebrew, 


Latimer, Biſhop, able to repeat a 


— part of the Scripture by 


Heart, + 11. 412 


Latimer, Biſhop, preſents kin 
Henry the 8th, with a New Teſ- 
tament inſtead of a purſe of gold, 

| i. 415 

Langham, Lady, an Ave of 

, the Holy Bible, the Pfalms in 

particular, | ii. 445 

Lampridius, informs us of Seve- 
rus's intention of building a 
temple to Chriſt, i. 245 

Ladies, oughtto be taught the lan- 
guages, preface, or 

—— leveral of them eminent for 

learning, ISR, | 

—— an exhortation to, to endea- 
vour their own improvement, 

| to 

Learning, men of, wü 
{light the Bible, i. 4. 

Lewis, 14th, eſteemed the Bible 
above all other books, i. 28 

Leighton, Archbiſhop, his ac- 
count of the ſtyle o . 


| » Il 

Leland, Rev. Dr. teſtimony K 
the Bible, ieee 
Letter from a Deiſt to a ſick 
friend, i. 149 
—— The Anſwer, i. 131 


Le Pluche, the Abbe, his reaſons 
for the prohibition of hog's * 
1. 21 


Leigh, 


among the Jews, 
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Leigh, Edward, Eſq. his account 
of the Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew languages, ii. 367 

Lee, teſtimony of, to the = 16 

| ii. 381 

Leonides, inſtructed his fon in 
the Bible from his infancy, 
Hes il. 424 

Leibnitz, in extreme old age 
could repeat the greateſt part of 
Virgil, Ht. 427 

Leſlie, Rev. Charles, celebrates 
the ſtyle of Scripture, . 11.7 

Limborch, Rev. Philip, teſtimony 
of, to the Word of God, 1. 43 

Littleton, Lord, bears a noble tei- 
timony to Revelation, i. 57 

Lit—n, Lord, being warned by 
an apparition, dies ann, 

i. 162 

Lindſey, Rev. Theophilus, teſti- 

mony of, to the Holy * 


i. 
Lightfoot, Rev. Dr. his (Inte 
Able account of the ſtyle of 
Scripture, li. 6 


7 
Life, a good one, the higheſt wiſ- 
j 


dom, 5 
a wicked one, the extreme 
of folly, ibid 
Livy, hiſtory of, infinitely excelled 
by Moſes, . i. 104 
Linguiſt, aſſerts, that the Hebrew 
is the moſt pure, ſimple, an- 
cient, and radical language, 
and the mother of all other lan- 
guages, ii. 381 
Lloyd, Mr. Thomas, Eſſay of, 
on the literary beauties of the 
Bible, „ 208 
Lock, John, Eſq. diſapproves of 
the preſent diviſions of the 
ible, i. 2 
—— admires the plenitude of the 
Scriptures, i. 2 
— eſteems the Bible above al 
other books, ibid 
——advice of, toa young man, 


” 


i. 

Lowman, Rev. Moſes, his d 
of the civil government of the 
ebrews, i. 204 
Longinus, his eul 
eloquence of Moles and St. 


Faul, 1.5, 33 


12 —— his exhortation to the ſtudy 


ium of the 
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Lowth, Biſhop, proves, that the 
writings of the prophets in ge- 
neral are poetical and ſenten- 
tious, ii. 228 

on poetic imagery, ii. 244 

—— on poetic imagery from the 
ſacred hiſtory, ii. 245 

— on ſublimity of ſentiment, 

ii. 250 

—— on the ſublime of paſſion, 

ii. 257 

—— on the allegory, ii. 202 

— on perſonification, ii. 264 

—— on the compariſon, ii. 271 

—— compariſor- of, between the 
2 and proſe of the He- 

rews, ii. 275 

—— produces an example of the 
true ſtyle of the prophetic poe- 
try, ii. 297 

—— on 2 oetry, ii. zi 

—— on the idyllium or hymn 

the Hebrews, ii. 289 

—— miſcellaneous obſervations 
of, on the Hebrew Scriptures, 

11. 294 


on the poem of Job, it. 30 


69 — on the manner, ſentiments, 


and ſtyle of the poem of Job, 


ii. 
on the book of Pſalms, 300 | 
il. 313 
—— on Solomon's Proverbs, . . 
| ii. 315 
—— on Eccleſiaſtes, ii. 316 
—— on the Song of Solomon, 
Ii. 317 
on the lamentations of Jere- 
miah, ii. 321 
—— on the peculiar character of 
each of the Prophets, ii. 323 
— his „ of the excellence 
of the Greek tongue, ii. 371 
—— on the advantages of being 
well acquainted with the * 


—— on the excellence of that. 
tongue, 


of it, i 
Lowth, Rev. William, his honour- 

able account of the Holy Scrip- 

tures, i, 38 


Lopez, 


E 


Lopez, Gregory, very converſant 
inthe Bible, 10 ii. 415 
Luther, Martin, teſtimony of, to 
the Word of God, . 18 
— declares,” that his little 
knowledge of the Hebrew was 
of more uſe and value to him 
than the greateſt heap of gold 


could be, ii. 374, 391, 435 


— 1 earneſt with young peo - 


ple to ſtudy the languages, 

992 75 0 3 f. 434 

— of opinion, that there is no. 
way ſo compendious of reduc- 
ing us back again to ignorance 
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and barbarity, as to neglect the 
ſtudy of the languages, ibid. 
Lucretius, believes in appari- 
tions, h 4165 
——' quotation from, pref. 10 
Lueſden, on the antiquity and 
utility of the Hebrew, ii. 435 
Lucar, Mrs. Elizabeth, a mo 
learned and ingenious lady, 
| ii 


Lucian, an inveterate enemy of 
the goſpel, bears witnels to it, 
1 1. 245 
Luke, St. character of his ſtyle 
and 5 oſpel, ik 3. 38s 355 


Matter, aſtoniſhing variety of, in 
the Bible, 15 


1 | i.3 
Martyr, Juſtin, his account of the 


. Septuagint, | Cones ME + 
convinced of the truth of 


1961 


— his love of truth, 

knight, Rev. Dr. his teſtimo- 
ny in favour of the goſpel, i. 26 
Mateo, Rev. John, teſtimony of, 
td the Bible, 9 40 
Maſſillon, Biſhop, of the excel- 
- lence of the Sacred Writings, 


Tp : I. 55 
Mainwaring, Rev. J. his 60 


account of the Scriptures, i. 
Madan, Rev. Mr. teſtimony of, 
to the Bible, i. 107 
Macrobius, teſtimony of, to the 
_ maſſacre at Bethlehem, i. 112 
Maimonides, teſtimony of, to the 
exiſtence of our Saviour, ibid 
Marlborough, James Earl of, his 


. aſt advice to Sir Hugh Pollard, 


and his friends, l 
Marlborough, Duke of, paid con- 
ſtant attention to the ſervice of 
. God, 11. 421 


Mahometans, acknowledge Jeſus 


a prophet, | 1, 112 


Mango- opac, of opinion that re- 
ligion is neceſſaryß, i. 390 
the 


Hauclerc, Dr. his account of 
New Teſtament ſtyle, 11. 9 


Maria, Sterne's pathetic ſtory of, 


ii. 60 


chriſtianity, i 257 
# £4. & " i d 


Malachi, character of his ſtyle, 


| li. 32 
Maccabees, hiſtory of the, affords 
nobler inſtances of bravarythan 
3 ſtory, i. 75 
atthew, St. character of his ſtyle 
and goſpel, n 
Mark, St. character of his ſtyle and 

goſpel, ii. 35 
Mazarine, Dutcheſs of, miſtreſs to 


Charles 2d. i. 163 
—— appears after her death to 
Madam de Beauclair, ibid 


Magazine, Chriſtian's, calls the 
Hebrew the firſt and beſt of lan- 
guages, | ii. 373 
Maſon, Rev. John, recommends 
us to read a chapter in Greek 
and another in Hebrew every 


day, ii. 492 
Mather, Rev. Dr, Cotton, on the 
utility of the Hebrew, and the 
— of the Greek of the New 
eſtament, ibid 
Mary, Virgin, much verſed in 
the Scriptures, Ii. 41 
— is {aid to have ſpent a third 
part of her time in reading the 
1d Teſtament, ibid 
Marcus, Junior, could repeat the 
Scriptures by heart, ii. 423 
Marcus, the Hermit, when young, 
could repeat all the Bible by 
heart, ji. 424 


11. 
Macrina, inſtructed from 79k, 
fancy in the Bible, ii. 424 
TR 4% Martinius, 
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Martinius, exhortation of, to the Milton, a paſſage from his Son- 
ſtudy of Hebrew, ii. 436 - nets, preface, ; 6 
Mary, Queen, much converſant —— Paradiſe Loſt, _ ibid 
in the Scriptures, li. 441 his account of the mn 
Man, without religion, a poor dil- excellence of the ſtyle of Scrip- 
conſolate creature, 1, 130 ture to all the poets, orators, 
—— fall of vindicated, i. 422 and politicians in the world, 
—— conſiderations on the nature ii. 57 
of, preface, 67 — his converſation between 
—— anatomical deſcription of the Satan and Belial applied to 
body of, 68 Voltaire, i. 134 
—— 1mmortality of the ſoul of, —— his repreſentation of the Son 
reface, 81 of God driving the angels out of 
ars, the planet, account of, pre- heaven, ibi 
face, . 8 Micah, character of his ſtyle, _ 
Maintenon, Madam, raiſed her- ' ii. 327 
ſelf to great honour by her learn- Middleton, Rev. Dr. aſſures us, 
ing ny abilities, preface, 101 we ought to be acquainted with 
Melmoth, William, Efq. teftimo- Hebrew to underſtand St. 
ny of, to the excellence of reli- John's goſpel, ii. 382 
gion and the commands of God, Miles, ſquare, on the ſurface of 
i. 60 our globe, preface, 17 
Melmoth, William, Eſq. junior, Moſes, exhortation of, to reading 
vindicates the Scriptures on the the Scriptures, i. 
article of friendſhip, i. 82 —— firſt chapter of, teaches 
Methods, of inſtruction, various, more than all the Pagan philo- 
made ule of by the Almighty for fſophers, 


i. 31 

thereformation of mankind, i.65 —— the moſt ancient and perfect 

Mead, Dr. an admirer of the Holy of hiſtorians, 1. 94 
te 


Scriptures, 1.37 —— writings of, miſrepreſen 
Melanchton, declares, that he pre- and ridiculedby ſuperficial wits; 
ferred his little knowledge of i. 103 
the Hebrew before the wealth of — hiſtory of, infinitely more 
a kingdom, ii. 434 valuable than Herodotus, or 
M'Ewen, Rev. William, pane- any other Greek and Roman 
gyric of, on the Holy Scrip- writer, i. 2 
tures, ii. 4 7 —— - ſimplicity and majeſty of his 
Mercury, the planet, account of, hiſtory, i. 54 
reface, 7 — character and glory of, i. 195 
en, number of, at the deluge, —— various objections to his hiſ- 
preface, 68 tory anietg i. 419 
—— at preſent, | ibid , Monro, Rev. George, is of opi- 
Mirandula, Picus, eſteems the nion, that the diſcourſes of our 
Bible above all other books, i. 18 Saviour excel all others as much 
Millar, Robert, teſtimony of, to as the ſun is brighter than the 
the Bible, 1.44 ſtars, | 1. 29 
Mind, right temper of, ſor the More, Miſs Hannah, celebrates 
diſcovery of truth, i. 181 "the praiſe of the Divine Writ- 
Michaelis, Profeſſor, proves that ings, - i. 80 
the books of the New Teſtament More, Sir Thomas, recommends 
were not forged in the dark ages,  thETverence which the Jews 
f i. 330 have ſor the Word of God, 
Miracles, objections to them an- i. 414 
ſwered, Tn _ —— daughter of, very learned, 
—— the appearance of in chy- ii. 
miſtry, 1. 43 bg More, 


Axii Tf 5D 
More, Sir Thomas, advice of, toa 


friend for the choice of a wife, 


preface, 2 
Mir n, Dr. acknowledges the 
uſefulneſs of Revelation, tho' 
a deiſt, 1. 113 
Morality, Heathen, much inferior 
to that of the goſpel, 1. 51, 95 


. 


Morata, Olimpia Fulvia, well ac - 
quainted with Greek and Latin, 


— Saturn, 9 
1314 


Montague, Lady Wortley, Muſculus, a man of great learn- 
her nuptial ſong, ii. 78 In, did not begin to ſtudy the 
rnay, Philip De, | prefers ebrew till he was 32 years of 
Iſaiah to Cicero for eloquence, age, nor the Greek till he was 

| ii. 1861 40 years old, ii. 405 
Mortimer, Rev. John, a great Mylli, religious rites of, ſhock- 
Scripturiſt, it, 412 © ingly obſcene, 53 
Montanus, on the ſimplicity of Myſteries, all nature, as well as 
the Hebrew, ii. 436 the Bible, full of them, i. 401 
N. | 


Nahum, character of his ſtyle, 
ii. 32 
r teſtimony of, to! * 
es, i. 31 
Neal, Rev. Daniel, teſtimony of, 
to the Bible, i. 53 
Neale, Rev. James, his account 


of Hofea, i. 98 
Nelſon, Robert, Eſq. teſtimon 
of, to the Scriptures, i. 65 


Newton, Rev. John, obſervations 
of, on the ſtyle and matter of 
the Holy Scriptures, ii. 120 
Newton, Dr. Samuel, teſtimony 
of, to the Bible, i. 43 
Newton, Biſhop, his fulfilment of 
the prophecies concerning the 
Jews, 1. 280 
—— admires the triumphant ode 
of Iſaiah above Alczus, ii. 179 
Newton, Sir Iſaac, a firm be- 
liever, i, 53 
his reproof of Dr, Halley, ibid 
—— accounted the Scriptures the 
moſt ſublime m_—_ „ ubid 
— never mentioned the name 
of God without a pauſe, ibid 
Newbery, Mr. J. thoughts of, on 
the triumphant ſong of Was, 
1. 1 


New Teſtament, ſeveral objec- 
tions to it anſwered, 2 5 
Newcome, Biſhop, obſervations 
of, on the writings of the pro- 
phets, ii. 16 
— his illuſtration of the beau- 
ties of our Saviour's qa 
| ii. 1 
Nicholfon, Biſhop, his view of the 
contents of the Bible, i. 48 
Nicholls, Rev. Dr. of opinion, 
that the different characters of 
believers and unbelievers is an 
— for the truth of the 
Bible, | * 4.207 
Nottingham, Earl of, an advocate 
for the Word of God, i. 39 
N—t, honourable Fr. his miſer- 
able ſtory, I 
Norris, Rev. 
his children, ii. 471 
Numa, opinion of, that religion 
is neceſſary, i. 396 
Nuns, of the Paraclet, inſtruct- 
ed in the Greek and Hebrew 


tongues by Heloiſa, ii. 429 


i. 141 
John, advice of, to 


Oaths, 
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Oaths, ſolemn and ſublime, ii. 30 
Obadiah, character of, 
Ockley, Rev. Simon, on the ne- 
cefſity of underſtanding He- 
brew, 11. 382 
Ode, at the Red Sea, a maſter- 

piece of ancient eloquence, 

i. 1 

ſublime, ii. 288 
Odin, of opinion that religion is 
neceſſary, 1 1. 390 
Ogden, Rev. Dr. his account of 
_ redemption, ; i. 47 
Oliver, Dr. his inbdelity, pent- 
tence, and happy death, i. 116 
ia, Fulvia Morata, an Ita- 
ian lady, much verſed in the 
Holy Scriptures, ii. 412, 442 
Order, advantages of, in con-. 
ſidering the works of nature, 1.3 
Origen, bis account of the num- 
ber of books in the Bible, 1. 13 
—— admired through all Greece 
for bis knowledge of the He- 


— 


ii. 327 


Origen, inſtructed in the Bible 
from his infancy, ii. 424 
Orpheus, wife of, a learned lady, 
preface, 100 
Ormonde, Duke of, a very reli - 
gious character, 11. 422 
always ſpent an hour in the 
morning and another in the 
evening in private, ibid 
Oſtervald, his high eſtimation of 
the Holy Scriptures, ii. 448 
Oſiris, worſhipped with obſcene 
rites, i. 212 
Outram, Rev. Dr. teſtimony of, 
to the goſpel, 1. 39 
Ovid, daughter of, his rival in 
poetry, preface, 100 
Owen, Rev. Dr. John, thoughts 
of, on the original languages of © 
Holy Scripture, 11. 395 
Owen, Rev. Dr. Henry, adviſes to 
read the goſpels in order, ii. 40 
Onenſtiern, Count, declares he 
had more pleaſure in reading the 


brew, | 11, 373 Bible, than in all the joys of 
learned Hebrew when grown courts, i, 25 
old, 11. 402 
P. 


Paul, St. his opinion of the word 
of God, i. 8. 
more eloquent than Demoſ- 
thenes | i. 32. 
— epiſtles of, exceed all human 
wit i. 34. 


— eloquence of, ſtrong and im- 


petuous, i, 106 
— diſcourſe of, at Athens, full 
of decorum, 1.110 
— character of, as an orator, 
| ii. 332 
—— character of, his ſtyle and 
writings, n. $57 
—— uſes {tronger metaphors than 
any other writer, ii. 
Paul, Dr. St. P. wiſhes the Hebrew 
to be more taught in our great 
ſchools, ii, 383 


Paul, Dr. St. P. more eaſily learn- 
eld than the orations of oi - 
thenes or Cicero, ii. 38 

Paul, Father, moſt intimate wit 
the Greek Teſtament, ii, 415 
Paula, a noble lady ns: MB =. 
St. Jerome not to lay down her 
Bible at night till overcome 
with ſleep, ii. 412 
Paley, Rev. William, his account 
of the Scriptures, 1. 95 
Patrick, Biſhop, opinion of, cn 
the book of Proverbs i. 10 
—— his account of the ſpeech ot 
the Almighty, in Job, ii. 42 


55 Paſcal, Monſieur, ſerious expoſ- 


tulation of, with unbelievers, 
t. 173 


Paſcal, 


xxiv 


Paſcal; for ſome years before he 
died, ſpent his whole time in 
prayer and reading the Scrip- 


| - tures, RC: HAT 
Parable of the 10 virgins, remarks 
il on, 11. 331 


4 ich man, remarks on, ii. 332 
| Parr, Rev. Dr. his account of 
| the ſtyle and excellence of the 
i .. _ writings of Solomon, ii. 10 
Parr, Queen Catharine, delighted 

much in the Bible, ii. 441 

Paſſion, ſublime of, ii. 257 

Parkhurſt, Rev. John, on the fa- 

cility of the Hebrew, ii. 369 

recommends Hebrew to be 


learned before Latin and 7 ; 


| i 
on the wiſdom of God in 
agauſing the New Teltament to 


E 3 % 


Perizonius, of opinion, that all 
Divines, who are unacquainted 
with the three learned lan- 

es, are very unfit to in- 
others in the Word of 


Fs 
God ii. 433 


Perſons, change of, fometimes a 


beauty, ; TR 53 
Philpot, John, confeſſion of, i. 1 
Phillips, Mr. Thomas, his account 

of the different books of the 

Bible, i. 74 
Philip 7 of Spain, penitence a 


death of, 1, 115 
Phalli, religious rites of, obſcene, 
1, 212 


Philemon, epiſtle to, illuſtrated, 
ti. 33 
Pharaoh, hiſtory of, explained = 


vindicated, 1. 431 


be written in Greek, ii. 370 Philoſophy, natural, a ſketch of, 
Packington, Lady, had rout = preface, 7 
of the Old and all the New 'Teſ\, Philoſophers, Dr. Prieſtley's ad- 
tament by heart, ii, 412 dreſs to, 1. 84 
Pamphlet, entitled Doubts of the Phil-Ebrzus, eulogium of, on the 
Inkidels: anſwered, i. 412 Hebrew, . 904 
Peter, St. his opinion of the Phillips, Mrs. Catharine, r 
Word of God, i. 8 the Bible through before ſhe 
— character of his ſtyle and was 4 years old, ii. 439 
writings, ii. 358 Phyſics, abound with things in- 


Peleuſiota, Ifidore, teſtimony of, 
in favour of the Bible, 1. 15 
Peters, Rev. Charles, favourable 
opinion of, of the Word of 
od, i. 92 
Pelagius, teſtimony of, to the 
Scriptures, 
FPerſonification, nature and ex- 
amples of, ii. 264 
Pearſon, Biſhop, teſtimony of, to 
the wiſdom and truth of God, 

| i. 33 
Petrarch, exhorts to hat of 
the hiſtorians, the poets, and 
the philoſophers, but to the 
having in our very hearts the 
Folpe of Jeſus Chriſt, ii. 39 
Pellican, Rev. Conrade, thoug 
a2 poor youth, 1 8 himſelf 
ſo cloſely to the Hebrew, that 
he learned the language, and 
read the Bible quite through, 
ſelecting the roots in the form 
of a concordance, in 16 weeks, 
ö 11. 406 


i. 108 


comprehenſible, 1, 401 
Phyſiology, abounds with things 
incomprehenſible, ibid 
Piety, men of, ſometimes ſlight 
the volume of nature, 1. 4 
Pilkington, Rev. Mr. aſſures us 
that there is the utmoſt pre- 
ciſion in the Hebrew, ii. 376 
Pindar, compared with Moſes and 


David, ii. 340 
— a paſſage of, ii. 343 
Plato, morality of, inferior to 

that of the goſpel, 1.113 


—— his fine view of the human 
frame, ii. 5 

Plurals, contracted into ſingulars, 
ſometimes a beauty, ii. 33 
Pliny, bears witneſs to Chrit- 
tianity, i. 243 
Plan, regularity of, a principal 
excellence, in all literary com- 
poſition, ii. 131 
Planets, account of, preface, 6 
Poole, Rev. Matthew, teſtimony 
of, to the Bible, i. 52 
Pope, 
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Pope, Alexander, Eſq, a believer, 
and an admirer of the language 
of the Bible, 1. 53 

— prefers Job to Homer, 

ii. 182 

Poetry, prophetic, an example of, 

| ho B17 
il. 2 


— lyric, 
Poetry and Proſe of the Hebrews 


compared, ii. 275 
Porteus, Biſhop, ſome fine reaſon- 
ings df, in favour of Chriſti- 
anity, i. 31 
Powell, Rev. Dr. his recapitula- 
tion of Scripture evidence, 


i. 33 

Poſtellus, acquired the Turtiiß 
language with ſurpriſing 3 

8 a ii. 
Pocock, Dr. on the utility of — 
acquaintance with the Jewiſh 
Grammarians, ii. 402 
Porphyry, though an Infidel, 
bears honourable teſtimony to 
our Saviour, i. 244, 403 


Portia, a female ſtoic, pref. 101, 


Proteſtants, univerſally receive 

the Bible, 1.9 

Prior, Matthew, Eſq. eulogium 

of, on the writings of Solomon, 

i. 52 

Prieſtley, Rev. Dr. reaſons of, for 
being a Chriſtian, i. 8 
—— addreſs of, to the deiſts, i. 8 

Preſton, Mr. his recommendation 

of the Holy Scriptures to a 

young lady, 1, 89 


R. 


Price, Rev. Dr. ranks the Holy 
Soriptures above all praiſe, i. 03 
Proſtitute, dying, miſerable en 
of, i, 168 
. the reading of the, well 
adapted to give our ſtyle ſub- 
limity, i. 38 
— — compared to Pindar, i. 40 
— ons their-general cha- 
racter, | 1. 54 
—— the moſt faithful reprovers, 


i. 
4 —— writings of, excel all the 


oratorsand hiſtorians of 2 
ii. 3 

Propertius, quotation from, pref. 
I 


05 
Proverbs, book of, a magazine of 
all ſorts of wiſdom, 1. 10 
—— compared to a heap of gol 
rings, i. 1 
— book of, its character, ii. 15 
Pratt, Mr. his illuſtrations of ſe- 
veral beautiful paſſages of the 
Holy Scriptures, ii. 152 
Plalms, ſuperior to all the pro- 
ductions of Greece and Rome, 
1 46, ii. 
contain a whole treaſury o 
divine truth, 1. 48 
book of, obſervations on, 
11. 313 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, forms 
_ his library, i. 12 
Publication, deſign of this, laid 
open, preface, 
Pythagoras, morality of, inferior 
to that of the goſpel, 1. 94 


Rapin, Monſieur, his account of Review, Critical, aſſerts that 


the various excellencies of the 
Holy Scriptures, i. 53 
Ray, Rev. John, teſtimony of, to 
the Bible, i. 
Randall, Mr. John, his eulogium 
on the ſtyle of Holy Scripture, 
1, 178 
Racine, Monſieur, never als 
of the goſpel, ii. 413 
Ratcliffe, Mrs. Jane, took incre- 
dible delight in the Holy Scrip- 


tures, 11. 441 


Review, Critical, its juſt account 


of the writings of Moſes, in op- 
poſition to Voltaire, + i. 105 


beauties and ſublimities of com- 
poſition are ſcattered through 
every page of the Old and New 
Teſtament, i. 10 
laments that they are ſo 
ſhamefully neglected, ibid 
Review, Monthly, its pleaſing ac- 
count of Monſieur Leonard 
Euler, i. 47 
Religion Chriſtian, no facts in 
the warld ſo well eſtabliſhed as 
thoſe of it, 1.31 
Religion and Philoſophy, not rivals, 
but ſiſters and companions, 


i. 
Religion, 


I N ,.D 


Religion, repreſents man in. a 
ſtate of darkneſs, 
Religion, natural, abounds wit 
| nciples utterly incompre- 
ht Fenfib e, i. ot 
Revelation, accounts for all the 
diſorders of nature, i. 
— pretended objections to, nu- 
merous 1. 41 
Reaſon, the light of, ſometimes 
obſcured, i. 57 
Reading, the Bible, if faſhion- 
able, would be a mighty bleſſing 
to mankind, i. 101 
Records, Sacred, confiſt of the 
tic, oratorical, hiſtorical 
and didaQic form, @& ibid 
Renty, Monſieur De, his method 
of reading the Scriptures, ii, 466 
Recupero, Canonico, his account 
of Mount Etna, i, 
Richardſon, Rev. John, read 
Bible regularly once a year, 
ii. 415 
Ridley, Biſhop, committed to 
memory the principal part of 
the New Teſtament in Pem- 
broke agg = walks, it. 416 
Richardfon, Biſhop, adviſes to 
much reading of the Bible, 
| 11. 472 
Ridieule, not the criteri 
1 1. 36 
Rogers, John, confeſſion of, i. 1 
Rogers, Mr, his remarkable de- 
hverance from priſon, i. 61 
Robinſon, Dr. Nicholas, teſti- 
mony of, to the Bible, i. 
Robinſon, Rev. Robert, his fine 
view of our Saviour, as a Teach- 


a, I, oy 
Robertſon, Rev. Dr. William, his 
account of Chriſtianity, and 
the effects it hath produced in 
the world, i. 102 
Robertſon, Mr. William, declares 
that the Hebrew is the eaſieſt 
language in the world to be 
learned, and that boys and 


XXxvi 


0 
the 


EY Laurence, confeſſion 


of, 1.16, 11416 
Jalmaſius, at his death laments 


his neglect of the Bible, i. 21 


i. 73. 


on of. 


S 


„ 


girls of nine or ten years of age, 
may very well be taught, ii. 'S 
Robertſon, Rev. Dr. James, hne 
exhortation of, to the ſtudy d 
the Hebrew tongue, ii. 
Rouſſeau, extraordinary addre 
of, to the Deity in his laſt, 
hours, i, 123 


1 —— his elegant and juſt 85 


of the Golpel, i 
Rocheſter, John, Eatl of, his in- 
fidelity, wickedneſs, penitence, 
and death, e 
Rollin, Monſieur, obſervations 
of, on the various excellencies 
of the Holy Scriptures,” ii. 99 
——,on the ſimplicity of the 
Sacred Writings, ibid 
—— on ſimplicity and grandeur, 


ii. 7 
9 ſheus that the beauty of the 


Scripture does not ariſe from 
the words but the things, ii. 94 
—— on deſcription, ii. 95 
on the metaphor and ſimile, 


1. 06 

77 

—— on the apoſtrophe and pro- 

ſopopceia, 11, 99 
on ſublime paſſages, ii. 100 


on the repetition, 


on tender and affecting paſ- 
ſages, ii. 10g 
— on different characters, 
ii. 10 


Rofs, his euloguim of the origina 
languages of the Bible,. ii. 380 
Romaine, Rev. William, advice 
of, for tranſlating Solomon's 
Song, ii. 384 
—— has ſtudied nothing but the 
Bible for upwards of 20 years, 
ii. 473 | 

Rowe, Mrs. Elizabeth, had an 
inexpreſſible love for the Bible, 

| ii. 

Ruſh, Dr. Benjamin, his te 2 
mony in honour of the Holy 
Scriptures, i. 100 
Ryland, Rev. John, remarks of, 
on the ſtyle of Scripture, ii. 150 / 


Saurin, Rev. James, compariſon 
of, between Chriſtianity and 


Sabellius 


ID 


Sabellius affirms, that the Virgi 
Mary ſpent a third part of her 
- time in reading the Scripture, 


2 li. 411 
Salvina, a noble lady, exhorted 


St. Jerome not to lay down 
her Bible at night till overcome 


by fleep, i. 412 
Sanderſon, Biſhop, could recite 
all Tully's Offices, ii. 427 
Sacrifices, human, among 
Jews and Heathens, i. 212 
Saturn, planet, account of, pre- 
face 8 


Schemes, propoſed by infidels, 
inadequate to our wants, i. 45 
Scott, Mr. Thomas, prefers Job 
to Homer, 11. 182 
Scipio, Africanus, a great ad- 
mirer of Xenophon, ii. 427 
Scriptures, Holy, ſuited to every 
capacity, 1. 29 
—— abound with the beſt ſub- 
jects in the world for poetry, 


i. 20 
— more noble and fublirte 
than all other books, ibid 


contain matter ſuited to all 


exigencies, i. 3! 
— none ſpeak evil of them but 
debauched finners, ibid 
— the greateſt treaſure upon 
earth, i. 34 
— an infinite and inexhauſtible 
ſpring of beauties, i. 38 


the ſtyle , 


—  cavils againſt 


owing to ignorance raſh- 
neſs, 1. 39 
—— beſt models of fine writing, 
even for infidels, 1, 98 


— N from all other 
writings by a majeſtic ſimpli- 
city, i. 99 
—— beſt ſources of oratory in 
the world, —— _ i. 100 
— will ſand the teſt of reaſon, 


: | i. 107 
i. 
— contain all manner of linen 
— mg 1. 46 
Selden, at his death, declares, 
that he can reſt his ſoul on no 
book but the Bible, i. 21 


xxvii 
Sermon, on the mount, preferable 
to all Heathen ſyſtems, i. g 


Seed, Rev. Jeremiah, his view of 


the ſuperiority of the Goſpel to 
all other writings, 1. 310 
Sentiment, ſublimity of, ii, 250 
Secker, Archbiſhop, recommends 
the ſtudy of the Hebrew as well 
as Greek tongue, 11, 402 
* was able to repeat the 
Bible by heart, ii. 423 
Servulus, a poor man at Rome, 
without being able to read, per- 
fectly learned the Holy Scrip- 
tures, 1. 425 
Severus, Alexander, would have 
erected a temple to Jeſus Chriſt, 
1.245 
Sentiment, a principal excellence 
in all literary compoſition, 
| ii. 123 
Sea, reflections upon the, pref, 21 
Sharp, Archbiſhop, teſtimony of, 
to the Bible, i. 
Shakeſpeare, frequently alludes 
to the Scriptures, i. 106 
Sherlock, Bithop, his opinion of 
the defireableneſs of the infor- 
mation which the Goſpel gives, 


1. 32 
—— compariſon of, dio 4 
Chriſt and Mahomet, i, g28 


—— his view of the different ends 
of religion and infidelity, ibid 
Sharp, Rev. Dr. Gregory, ſome 
valuable obſervations of, upon 
the Hebrew, ü. 386 
Sharp, Rev. Dr. Thomas, gives 
an inſtance of the advantage of 
Hebrew to men of Wie, 
ii. 
Shaftſbury, Lord, ridicules The 
Old and New Teſtament, i. 365 
Sicily, Robert, king of, prefers 
the Bible to his kingdom, i. 22 
Sidney, Sir Philip, dying advice 
of, to his friends, i. 25 
Simplicity and ſublimity diſtin- 
guiſh the Bible from all other 
writings, 1. 46, 104 
—— the Scriptures and Homer 
ſuperior to all other books in 


theſe reſpects, i. 53 
Sidus 


viii 5 | 
Sidus, Georgium, the planet 


account of, pref. f 9 
Shelton, Rev. Philip, admires the 
claſſics but prefers the Scri 

ii. 180 


tures, 
Skippon, Sir Philip, a letter to 


him on the uncommon profi- 
ciency of a child in, Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, ii. 42 


Smith, Sir Thomas, concern 

for ſalvation, 1 

Smith, Dr. Adam, his account of 

the death of Hume, 1. 168 

Smith, Rey. Dr. William, his 
ſublime views of the goſpel, 


i, 31 

Smith, Rev. Dr. William, Dean 
- of Cheſter, his illuſtration of 

the beauties of a variety of 
_ paſſages in the Scriptures, * 
Smith, Dr. a great admirer of the 

Bible, ii. 413 
Smollet, Dr. ſnews that ridicule 

in religious matters is inex- 
cufable, | 1. 363 
South, Rev. Dr. his high opinion 
blk the ſtyle of Scripture, 

3 | ii. 147 
Socinus, Fauſtus, teſtimony of to 
the excellence of the Bible, 

i. 1 

Sophocles, e of, compare 
with one in St. Paul, ii. 34 
Solomon, king, writings of, at- 
ford fine ſubjects, ii, 146 
—— for poems, i. 52 
Socrates, and our Saviour, com- 
pared, - ii. 144 
— b of, inferior to 
that of the Goſpel, i. 11g 
— fell a ſacriſice to ridicule, 
i. 364 

Song, Solomon's, deſign of, 

888 ii. 317, 38 
| F 1. 317, 384 
Soul, immortality of, i. 144 
—— importance of, preface, 81 
—— perpetual progreſs of the, 


to perfection, ibid. 
— proof of its r 4 
101 


F 
Spens, Dr. Hary, prefers the 


- Scriptures to the Heathen 

writings, . i. 65 
Spangenbergh, teſtimony of, to 
a the * ; TI 4 48 

ira, Francis, apoſtacy and mi- 
W end «Hed 0 i. 122 
Spencer, Rev. Dr. applied ſo 


- -,. cloſely to the Hebrew, that he 
Smith, Rev. John, teſtimony of, 

to the Goſpel, i. 4 . 
O1, 


was able to diſpute privately in 
it, in three quarters of a year, 
11, 406 


9 Spedator, one of the late Popes 


learned Engliſh on purpoſe to 
read it, ii. 427 
a fine ſpeculation of, on the 
eloquence of St. Paul, ii. 31 
Squire, Rev. Dr. teſtimony of, 


to the Goſpel, i. 6 
Stanhope, Dean, teſtimony of, 
to the Bible, i. 33 
Stephens, J. Eſq. on the ſermon 
on the mount, | i. 
Stebbing, Rev. Dr. teſtimony of, 
to the Bible, 1. 99 


Struenſee,, Count, his converſion 
and aecount of the goſpel, 
i, 116 
Style, of Scripture, maſterly be- 
yond all compariſon, 1.46 
—— proves it divine, 1. 48 
——'the propereſt that can he ta 
give a true taſte of eloquence, 
| 1, 112 
vindicated, - i. 459 
Stackhouſe, Rev. Thomas, his 
vindication of ſeveral parts of 
the Bible, i. 457 
Sterne, Rev. Laurence, a great 
admirer and imitator of the 
ſtyle of Scripture, ii. 59 
—— remarks of, on the ſtyle 
and other excellencies of the 
Sacred Writings, ti. 159 
Steel, Sir Richard, ranks the ſtyle 
and manner of Scripture above 
Homer and Virgil, ii. 22 
remarks of, on our Sa- 
viour's diſcourſe in his way to 
Emmaus, ibid 
on Dayid's lamentation over 
Saul, A 


St cel, 


K M 
Steel, Sir Richard, compariſon of 


between Job's deſcription of a2 
horſe and the deſcription of 


Homer and Virgil, ii. 24 
—— addreſs of, to free-thinkers 

on the ſtyle of the Holy Scrip- 
_ ture, ii. 28 
Stoiciſm, and Chriſtianity corg- 


, pared, i. 70 
—— though indefenſible, of great 
uſe in the Heathen world, 

1.72 

Stoics, writings of, to be read 

with advantage, ibid 

Stennet, declares, the Hebrew is 


a language worthy to be written 


in capitals of gold, ii. 38 
Stephens, Henry, preſers Davi 
to Homer and Pindar, ii. 439 
Strype, Rev. John, his, account 

pros ladies in the reign of 
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Stillingfleet, Biſhop, his large 
view of the excellence of the 
Holy Scriptures, 1. 290 
Suicer, John Gaſpard, teſtimony 
of, tothe New Teſtament; i. 16 
Suſanna, Counteſs of Suffolk, 
read the Bible over twice every 
ear for the laſt ſeven years of 

er life, ii. 
Suetonius, atteſts the general ex- 
pectation of an univerſal king. 


1. 22 
Sun, account of, preface, 5 
Swift, Rev. Dr. — pre- 
ſers the morality of the goſpel! 
to that of the Heathen, i. 51 
Synge, Archbiſhop, on the cer- 
Cu — * facts contained in 
the , 1. 
Sympſon, Rev. Andrew, on — 
Greek and Hebrew languages, 


king Henry the 8th. ii. 446 ii, 368 
Stars, fixed, an account of, pref. Syſtem, ſolar, account of, pre- 
| Lin 12 face, ; 6 

T. 


Tatian,, teſtimony of, to the 
Bible, 1. 14 
Taylor, Rowland, conſeſſion of, 
; 1. 1 
Taylor, Biſhop, his moral de- 
- monſtration of the truth of 
Chriſtianity, i. 371 
Taylor, Rev. Dr. John, his opini- 
on of the advantage of an He- 
brew concordance, ii. 389 
Tapper, Rev. Samuel, could re- 
— the Greek Teſtament by 
cart, 11. 407 
Tamerlane, the great, carried al- 
ways about with him the hiſtory 
of Cyrus, ii. 427 
Taſſo, the country people amon 
the Italians great admirers © 
him, | 11. 42 
Tacitus, bears witneſs to the ge- 
- neral expectation of an extra- 
ordinary king, i. 22g 
Teſtament, Old, too much ne- 
glected in our grammar ſchools, 


i. 
— books of, enumerated, 


j. 11, 13, 457 


Teſtament, New, read in ſchools, 
but improperly, and with wrong 
views, 1.5 

—— ſuperior to all praiſe, i, 55 

—— books of, enumerated, i. 13 

vindicated from ſeveral ob- 

jections, i. 447 

Tertullian, admires the Scrip- 
tures and adores their pleni- 
tude, 5 i. 14 

Teſtimony, not abſolutely to be 
depended upon in divine mat- 


ters, i. 171 
Thucydides, hiſtory of, infinitely 
excelled by Moſes, i. 104 


Themiſtocles learnt Perſian 12 
months, that he might not con- 
verſe with the king by an in- 
terpreter, ii. 278, 391 

Theodotius, the Emperor, could 
repeat the Scripture by heart, 

| ii. 423 

Theocracy, the Jewiſh commen-_ 
wealth one, i, 211 

Things, natural -and artificial, 
obſervations on, preface, 64 


Tillotfon, 
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Tillotſon, Archbiſhop, reaſon- 
ings of, on the laſt judgment, 


— 1. 
Tindal, Dr. teſtimony of, A 


1. 113 


Chriſtianity, 


Tindale, Rev, William, pre- 
ferreth the Bible to all the riches 
of the world, ii. 417 


Torchel, Mr. Samuel, of opi- 
nion, that the Bible is the 
greateſt treaſure in the world, 


i. 34 
his curious characters of the 
ibid 
rs. remarkable ſtory of, 


ſeveral parts of the Bible, 


Tooly, . 
I 


i. 
Toland, John, teſtimony of, to 


_ Chriſtianity, i. 11 
Toplady, Rev. Auguſtus, earne 


exhortation of, to the ſtudy of 


the Word of God, ii. 42 


Trapp, Rev. Dr. teſtimony of, 7 
i. 

Trapp, Rev. John, produces 5 

ral inſtances of perſons much 


the Bible, 


verſed in the Scriptures, 


ii. 471 


Trimmer, Mrs. teſtimony of, to 
the Holy Scriptures, i. 46 
the Bible, their 


Tranſlators,. 


account of its contents, i. 49 


Udall, Mr. Nicholas, letter of, 
to queen Catharine on the 
learned ladies of his time, 

i. 447 


Vanity, a principal cauſe of in- 
tidelity, 1. 400 
Ventreſs, Rev. Thomas, at up- 
wards of 70 years of age, laid 
himſelf down upon his bed, 
kiſſed his Greek Teſtament, 
laid it upon his heart, and died, 
+ 6 11. 414 
Vere, Lady Mary, much con- 
verſant in the Scriptures, 
0 © g 11. 445 
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Tranſlation, of the Bible, 


liſh, though very literal, 
great and excellent, 


Tronchin, Dr. his account of the 
miſerable death of Voltaire, 
i. 136 


Tree, of life, Moſaic account of 


it explained. 1. 423 
Travis, Rev. George, Fhallenge 
of, to the  enEfhies of Chril. 
tianity, 
Truman, 

{killed in Greeł and Hebrew, 
: ii. 408 


ſeveral hundreds of times, 
| ii. 407 
Tropes, a fine chain of, ii. 55 - 


Tucker, Rev. Dr. on Scripture 
ſtyle, i. 106 
Tullia, daughter of Cicero, a 
learned lady, preface, 100 
Tully, Offices of, a well-written 
work, and worthy of a repeated 
peruſal, Ii. 12 
Tyrians, offered human facrifices, 
i. 112 


— 


U. 


Unbelievers, ſerious expoſtula- 
tion with, i. 173, 
Uſher, Archbiſhop, declares the 
Hebrew to be the firſt and beſt 
language in the world, ii. 405 


V. 


Venn, Rev. Henry, directions 

of, for reading the Scriptures, 

| 5 ii. 470 
Venus, a laſcivious goddeſs, i. 21 
Veſuvius, mount, eruption of, 


i. 419 
Venus, the planet, account of, 
preface, 6 
Vegetables, reflections on, pref. 35 
. 1 * 1 teſtimo- 
ny of, to the Bible i. 95 
b, Vincent, 


En - 
truly 
i. 40 
Tranſlation, of Heathen Authors, 

when literal, not to be — F 


a: 
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Vincent, had the whole New Tef- 
tament and Pſalms by heart, 
1. 413 
Vivian, Rev. Thomas, teſtimony 
of, to the book n 
: 1. 
irgil, his deſcription of the laſt 
Vs ment and future world 
| Yaſtly inferior to that of the 
Scripture, f 1. 37 
Virgins, before marriage, facri- 
ficed their virtue in honour of 


Venus | 1.212 
Volume, Bible, the moſt ineſ- 
timable in the world, 1. 2 
Voltaire, Monfieur, ſpent his 
long life in ridiculing the Holy 
Seriptures, 1. 133 


Ward, Biſhop, teſtimony of, to 
the Goſpel, i. 27 
Warrington, Henry, Earl of, his 
_ regard to the Word of 
* "7 f 
Watſon, Rev. Thomas, his high 
ſenſe of the excellency of Scrip- 
ture, i. 
— directions of, for reading 
the Scriptures, ii. 484 
Watſon, Rev. George, teſtimony 
of, to the Bible, 1. 46 
Warburton, Biſhop, teſtimony of, 
to the Holy Scriptures, i. 48 
Walſingham, Sir Francis, ſerious 
reply of, to his merry friends 
at court, i. 59 
Watſon, Biſhop, addreſs of, to 
the ſceptics and infidels of the 
age, i. 396 
— anſwer of, to ſeveral objec- 
tions made to the New Teſ- 
tament, i. 406 
— on the books of Nature and 
Revelation, preface, 16 
—— has vindication of the chro- 


nology of Moſes, i. 409 
—— on the uſe of teſtimony, 


dy 4 
Watts, Rev. Dr. his account 0 
the ſtyle of Scripture, ii. 64 


E 


Voltaire compared to Milton's 
devils, 164 
—— with the Papiſts at the coun- 
cil of Conſtance, ibid 
—— converſation of, calculated 
to corrupt the heart and ſound 
morals, | 1. 118 
—— his forced confeſſion of 
faith, i. 13 
— milerable end of, i. 13 
— account of, from the ge- 
neral Biographical Dictionary. 
i. 37 
— Weſtwminiſter Magazine, * 
i. 138 
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— from Dr. Beattie, 1, 13 

— from Abbe Nonnotte, 47 

Volumes, the Works and Words 
of God, two grand ones, i. 68 


W. 


Watts, Rev. Dr. on the uſe of re- 
commending the Bible, pre- 
face, 4 

Walton, Biſhop, eulogium of, on 
the Hebrew, ii. 390 

Walſh, Mr. Thomas, learnt to 
read the Hebrew Bible with 
eaſe and pleaſure in one year, 

ii. 495 

Weſt, Gilbert, Eſq. his fine ac- 
count of the propriety of the 
Scripture ſtyle and manner, 


1. 67 
Weſley, Rev. John, his opinion 


of the Holy Bible, i. 88 
Werenfels, Rev. Samuel, com- 
pares the contents of the Goſ- 
el with the Author of it, i. 336 
eales, Rev. Dr. obſervations of, 
on the eloquence of our Sa- 
viour, ii. 331 
—— obſervations of, on St. Paul 
as an orator, ii. 332 
Whichcote, Rev. Dr. his view of 
the amiableneſs of the Goſpel, 
i. 80 
Whitefield, Rev. George, thanks 
of, on the excellence of the 
Bible, i. 93 
Whiſton, Rev. William, his ex 
cellent view of the temper of 
mind 


” 


— en 


mind neceſſa een Wilſon, Dr. on the ideality of the 
of divine truth, i. 81 Hebrew, N. 392 
Whiſton, Rev. Wm. of the degree Witch of Endor, her Now ex- 


of evidence that may he expect- 
ed in divine matters, i. 18 
—— his epitome of reaſons. for 
the truth of the Bible, i. 292 


Whole Duty of Man, Author of, 


is of opinion, that learning and 
probity of mind; are neceſſary | 
to the underſtanding of the 
Bible, i. 321 
Wharton, Rev. Joſeph, compa- 
riſon of, between Iſaiah and 
Virgil, 11. 148 
White, Rev. Dr. compariſon ot, 


between the ſtyle of the Goſ pels, 
and that of Plato and Xeno- the world, 1. 46 
phon, ü. 183 World, filled with wonders, i. 47 


—— "compariſon of, between 
Chriſt and Mahomet, ii. 188 
—— compariſon of, between the 
Goſpel of Chriſt and the Alco- 
ran-of Mahomet, 11. 191 
of opinion that the Hebrew 
of the Old Teſtament ought to 
be attended to as well as the 
Greek of the Ne,, ii. 394 
Wickliſſe, John, teſtimony of, to 
2 Bible, eſti + 16 
ion, Dl t er to 
the 80 . 20 
Wilks, Rev. . teſtimo- 
ny of, to the Scriptures, i. 50 


Wilſon, Rev. John, his view of — {hamefull y neglected, 


- the plenitude of the Bible, i. 89 
Wilkins, ' Biſhop, reaſons of, for 


aine | 439 
8 waned Rev«Dr. _—_ 


the language of Scri omen on the 
ſubject of redemption, ii. 27 
Witſius, Herman, teſtimony) of 
tothe Greek and Hebrew, i 1.354 
in old age, could recite al- 
moſt any paſſage of the Bible in 
its proper bre set with pe 
context, and t criticiſms of 
the beſt commentators, ii, 427 
Word of » wonderful * 


of it 
muſt be dearer to us than 1 20 


omen's 8 not to be worn 
by men, why, 1, 210 
Wotton, Sir 7, i ſpent much 
time in reading the Bible, ii.409 
Wotton, Rev. Dr. William, learn- 
ed the Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew tongues, when a mere 
child, ii. 425 
Wroe, Rev. Dr. his recommen- 
. dation of the Bible, i. 28 
Writings, Sacred, contain the 
moſt important . in 
the world, 10g 
— the nobleſt compoſition of 
antiquity, 


Wynne, Rev. Richard, diſap- 
proves of the preſent diviſions 


-- 


the ab of PEE Scriptures, ol the Bible, i. 2 
200 ; | : 
| | A X. | 
Xavier, Francis, direRions of, forreading the Holy Scriptures, il, 455 
| y | 

| Young, Rey, Dr. John, teſtimony e ſoul, preface, 

of, to the Goſpel, 1. 92 
Young, Rev. Dr. Edward, on the —— his account of the book of 
4 ob, ii. 42 

ow f 


| DENY character of his ſtyle, Zoroaſter, morality of, Weser 


ii. 328 
Zinzendorf, Count, much con- 
verſant in the Bible, ii. 413 


to that of the goſpel, i. 13 
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BOOK II. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BEAUTIES OF 
IHE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 


INTRODUCTION. 


' abſolute truth and authority of the Holy Scri - 

. In this we proceed to ſhew, that the Divine Writings 
are not-only true and authentic, but that they are tranſcen- 
dently excellent; that they abound with all kinds of litera 
beauties ; that they are infinitely ſuperior, in every ref} 
to the moſt celebrated and admired: compoſitions of ancient 
Greece and Rome. And while we are endeavouring to diſ- 
play the ſupreme perfection of the Word of God, by a 
collection of ſacred and learned criticiſms, we could wiſh the 
numerous and reſpectable names here introduced, to be con- 
ſidered alſo, as ſo many additional teſtimonies to its infallible 
truth, as well as illuſtrations of its inimitable beauties, 


* E intention of the laſt book was to eſtabliſh the 
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1. Loxsinus, * 


; 1 yeed 1136 30 TITEL 

H E bel © critic of the Heathen worldjiwitth a FF irit © of 

- impartiality: which does him honours has celebrated 

1 che eloquence of Moſes, the man of God, in his 

golden tteatiſe on the Sublime. His words are theſe: So 
likewiſe the Jewiſh legiſlator, no ordinary perſon, 2 con- 
ceived'a juſt idea of the power of God, tur nobl wor reſſed 
it in the beginning of his law. And God faid What ? 
Let there be light, and there v was. light: : Let theearth be, 
and the earth was. | 2 


7 


> 12a) 8. Cunt, or ALEXANDRIA. 


WHOEVER looks into the ſublimity of St. John's no- 
tions, the ſharpneſs of his reaſons, and the quick inferences of 
His diſcourſes, conſtantly facceeding and foll lowing one upon 
another, muſt needs confeſs, that his Goſpel” exceeds all 
admiration. 512 | Caye's Life of St, Jon. 


1, f 115. 5 35 5 . | * 911 | . ite 
IN the character of plainneſß. if we conſider along 15 


% the for and dignity of expreſſion, ſeveral writings of 
A3 the 
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the Old Teſtament, and in a manner all the writings of the 
New, exceed whatever - nw 1 my 1 by * 
fane authors. How inſipid are all the flowing elegancies o 
Plato, the übe e | elaborate periods of Eider, and 
beauties which ſtrike us in the ſimple narration of the inter- 
view Nieht had with his brethren at the time of diſcovering 
himſelf to them ; and in that of the prodigal ſon ? There is 
uch a clearneſs — evidence in the nartat ions of the evange- 
iſts, that they ſeem not only to Tpeak, but 2 things 
to our eyes. Specu 
| neee 
4. DR. LIS RTO Or. 


_ IT. became the Holy-Ghoſt, the penner of Scripture, to 
write in à majeſty, 155 the wits and wiſdom! of all the men 
in the world thould bow before it. As is the man, ſo is his 
ſtrength, do they ſay ; and as is the writer, ſo is his ſtyle and 


ative T heology. 


ſtrength of writing. H Pericles; the orator at Athens, ſpoke 


, 


write; and is it poſſible to write clearer ? 


lightning and thunder, as it was commonly faid of him be- 
cauſe of the ſtatelineſs and awe of his oratory, certainly it 
is no wonder if the great God of glory ſpeak thunder and 
lightning out of mount Sinai. If the 0 Ghoſt wrote the 
Scriptures, we muſt needs conclude, that he wrote them like 
the Holy Ghoſt, in a divine majeſt y. Nod T7 7 — 
Ho plain] as to the general, is the hiſtory in Scripture? 
How plain the commands, exhottations, threatenings, pro- 
miſes, comforts; that are trritten there? Take a ſunbeam and 
Ihe text of the goſpel hath none more plain int ers 
than the Jewiſh writers; no writings are of ſo great benefit 
as the fubbins for underſtanding the true meaning of the 
Scriptures. Cbriſtians, by their ſkill and induſtry, may ren- 
der them more uſefully ſerviceable to their ſtudies, and moſt 
eminentlytending to the illuſtration and interpretation of the 


Nef Tel zent.. Au Wel. 10 
There r things in the New Teſtament, which we 
mult be beholden to the. Rabbins for the eee or 
elſe we know not what to make of them.—lt is well known 
to the ſtudious how much light hath been held out by fome 
learned men towards the explication of abundance of Giſh. 
culties in the Scriptures, by tiſe diſcovery of the Jewiſh cuſ- 
toms and antiquities, to which the New Teſtament ſpeaketh 
and allndeth excening copiouly ans frequently. = 
F , - 
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heaven inſtructing mankind, 
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5. REv. CHARLES LESLIE. 

THE Heathen-orators have admired the ſublime of the 

le of our Scriptures, No writing in the world cones 
near it, even with all the diſadvantage of our tranſlation, 
which, being obliged to be literal, muſt loſe much of the 
beauty of it. The plaiuneſs and ſuccinctneſs of the hiſtorical 
part, the melody of the plalms, the inſtruction of the pro- 
verbs, the majeſty. of the prophets, and above all, the eaſy 
ſweetneſs in the New Teſtament, where the glory of heaven 
is ſet forth in à grave and moving expreſſion, which yet 
reaches not the height of the ſubject,; not like the flights of 
rhetoric, which ſet out {mall matters in great words; but the 
Holy Scriptures, touch the heart; raiſe expectation, confirm 
our hope, ſtrengthen our faith, give peace of conſcience, 
and joy in the Holy Ghaſt, which is inexpreſſible. Mors. 


6. DR. David HUNTER. 5 


IT HE credibility of the hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt is th 
foundation of all our enquiries on the ſubje& of his religion. 
It has employed the pens of many able writers, both in au- 
cient and in modern times. But to ſtop here, is not doin 
entire juſtice to the ſubject. There are unqueſtionably more 
elevated lights in which the religion of Jeſus may be held 
out to the obſervation of the world. To ſay that the ſtruc- 
ture*is ſolid, is not enough: viewed with attention it muſt 
appear alſo to be beautiful and ſublime. Even after the moſt 
exact ſurvey, we ſhall be obliged to confeſs, that there are 
beauties which remain ſtill to be unfolded, and ſublimities 
which it is almoſt impoſſible. to reach. The doctrine of Jeſus 
is diſtinguiſhed by its ſimplicity.—On the moſt ſublime ſub- 
jos, he talks with a ſimplicity, which ſhews they were 
amiliar to him,—In the doctrine of Jeſus there is a fulneſs 
which ſatisfies, and a variety which charms. Other ſyſtems, 
compared. with it, are like ſtreams of water, or ſmall veins 
of ore. His doctrine is like the fountain which never runs 
„or like the rich mine which has never been exhauſted. 


In the productions of human wiſdom, there is either an em 

tineſs, or ſome mortifying defect. But the doctrine of Jeſus 
is commenſurate to our largeſt ideas, or rather exceeds them. 
—lt is the ſublime of his do&rine which charms and elevates, 
which warms our affections, while it excites our admiration. 


In ſhort, with truth it may be aſſerted, that it is in ev 
reſpect ſuitable to the ſublime idea of the Son of God from 


he Hiſtory of Jeſu Oril, paſſm. 


Obſervations on t 
B3 » BUDEUs.. 


Ss SACRED LITERATURE, Book HI. 
doe. 


EX IS TIMO tropos oratorios multo ſublimiores, effi- 
cacioreſque in ſacra lectione inveniri, quam in priſcorum 
Grecorum, et Latinorum monumentis, poſſeque oratoriam 
pP braſin fieri ea lectione multo locupletiorem.; 7 

F MER RAR ITED. i... 
WHERE do figures flaſh ſo bright upon the eye as in 

the ſky-deſcended volume? What exalted heights Moſaic 
diction ſometimes ſoareth on imagination's wings? What a 
glow of colouring warms the leaves of the diſtinguiſhed ſon 
of patience ;_ the ſaared Odes; the pages of the man of wiſ- 
dom? On the tree of prophetic language, behold, behold 
rhetorical bloſſoms hang, full-blown; in large, in numerous 
cluſters! The ſtyle burns with intenſe fire; It oft arouſeth 
like the thunder's bellowing pell . 
_ Hear the great Meſſenger of heaven ſpeak, with matchleſs 
energy! Hark! Now, he ſtrikes by force of meta hor ; now, 
he imparts momentous truths, in pleaſing form of fimilitude. 
ow, he animates his diſcourſe by interrogations ; now, he 
| preſents moſt intereſting ſcenes, as it were, to our very view: 
now, in a ſentence, he, pathetic, repeats a word; now, he 
introduceth ſeveral paſſages with the fame word: now he 
cloſeth them with the fame word; words that ſhut a- ſen- 
tence, open, now, the next. Now, his language mounts 
on bold hyperboles pinians ; nowexploding all conjunctions, 
he giveth his expreſſion vehemence : now, he warms by af- 
fecting addreſs” to inanimate objects; now, he repreſents - 
them as perſons. Now, he exhibits things in the agreeable 
light of contraſt ; his ſtyle conveying, now, what wears the 
face of incompatibility; but quite conſiſtent to refle&tion's 
eye; now, melting in a tide of pity, he pauſeth, abrupt, 
leaving the ſympathetic mind to conjecture the remainder, 
Eye likewiſe the apoſtolic. pages: ſee them ſtrewed with 
flowers of figures! How ſtrongly metaphorical the language 
of eloquent Paul! How ſtriking his apoſtrophes! He pen- 
ſonifjes; he exclaims; he compares; he contraſts; he in- 
terrogates; he replies. Sometimes he addreſſeth in a beau- 
tilul chain of repetition: ſometimes he ſtrikes the mind more 
forcibly, making his diſcourſe raſh upon her with” greater 
impetuoſity, by omiſſion of languid copulatives. 
James too, powerful, impreſſeth 7 is _ He wakes 
era 


attention by a ſimilar beginning of entences. Ex- 


brelte his metaphors: ke engageth, he throws light upon 
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ntroduceth what 


pleaſing, continued gra- 
with rays of 


heart- affecting colours, placing the 


r en ol t. 
oo. MavcrigRrc;D ele N 

TH E narration in all the hiſtoric parts of the New Teſta- 
ment is very ſhott; naked, and ſimple, nothing but bare 
matters of fact being related, juſt as they happened without 
any interpoſition of the author. There is no preparation of 
events, no artful tranſitions or connections, no ſet charac- 
ters of perſons to be introduced, or reflections upon paſt 
actions, and the authors of them; no excuſes or 8 
for ſuch things as a writer might probably foreſee would ſhock 
or diſturb his readers; no colours, artifices, or arguments to 
ſet off a doubtful action, and reconcile it to ſome other, or to 
the character of the perſon that did it. The faults and in- 
firmities of thoſe — — the authors would ſeem to recom- 
mend, are fairly recorded without any mitigation or abate- 
ment, and the crimes of their enemies barely told without 
any aggravation: And one particular excellency of the ſtyle 
of Scripture above all other books is; that the conſtant phraſe 
of the ſacred dialect is to attribute all events, excepting ſin 
only, to GW. Cl riſtian Magazine. 

10. SoAME JENYNS, Eso. 

IF any one can doubt of the ſuperior excellence of th 
Chriſtian religion above all which preceded it, let him but 
peruſe with attention thoſe unparalleled writings in which it 
is tranſmitted to the preſent times, and compare them with 
the moſt celebrated productions of the Pagan world; and if 
he is not ſenſible! of their ſuperior beauty, ſimplicity, and 
originality, I will venture to pronource, that he is as defi- 
cient in taſte as in faith; and that he is as bad N nap 
8 | ian ; 


— 
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Chriſtian: For in hat ſchool of antient philoſophy can we 
find a leſſon of morality ſo perſect as Chriſt's 19569 ji the 
mount? From which of them can we collect an addreſs to 
the. Deity ſo conciſe, and yet ſo comprehenſive, ſo expreſſive 

of all that we want, and all that we could deprecate,. as that 
ſhort 72 er, which he formed for, and recommended to his 
diſciples From the, works of what ſage of antiquity can he 
8 ſo pathetic, a recommendation of benevolenceto the 
iſtreſſed, and enforced by ſuch aſſurances of a reward, 2s in 
our Saviour's account; of the proceedings at the laſt day? By 
which of their moſt celebrated poets are the joys reſerved for 
the righteous in a future ſtate, ſo ſublimely deſcribed, as by 
this ſhort declaration, that they are ſuperior to all deſcrip- 

1 tion. Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither have 
| entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 


% prepared for them that love him.“ Where amidſt the 
dark clouds of Pagan philoſophy can he ſhe us ſuch a clear 
_ pfoſpe& of a future ſtate, the immortality of the foul, the 
reſurrection of the dead, and the general judgment, as in St. 
Paul's firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians? Or from whence can 
he produce ſuch cogent exhortations to the practice of every 
virtue, ſuck ardent incitements to piety and devot ion, and 
Fuch aſſiſtances to attain. them, as thoſe which are to be met 
with vs page of theſe inimitable writings ! 


— 
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To quote all the paſſages in them relative to theſe ſubjects, 
a be a to — whole; it * to 
obſerve, that they are every eſtamped with ſuch apparent 
marks of ſupernatural aſſiſtance, as render them — 
ably ſuperior to, and totally unlike all human compoſitions 
whatever; and this ſuperiority and diſſimilarity is ſtill more 
P marked by one remarkable circumſtance peculiar to 
them , which is, that whilſt the moral parts, being of 
the moſt general uſe, are intelligible to the meaneſt capaci- 
ties, the learned and inquiſitive throughout all ages, perpe- 
tually find in them inexhauſtible diſcoveries, concerning the 

nature, attributes, and diſpenſations of Providence. 
16D? nn of the internal-Evidence of Chriſlianity, 
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SOLOMON; in the nine firſt chapters of his proverbs, 
has admitted into his diction many of the ornaments which 
poetry furniſhes, in ſplendor of metaphor. and in luminouſ- 
4 neſs of deſcription: But in the ſubſequent part of the work, he 
1 deſcends to an humbler ſtyle, ing, however, at the 
ö ſiame time, that acuteneſs of ſentiment, and that ens 
+ £38470 1471.9 ; | 0 
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of phtaſtology, which are characteriſtie of proverbial com- 
Of the eſteem in which that compoſition was holden in an- 
tient times, we ſhall not think lightly, when we recollect, 
that proverbs were pronounced by the prieſt at the oracle, 
and by the legiſlator in the forum; that they were am- 
bitiouſly ſeized by the lyric and by the epic muſe in their 
moſt rapid career, and their ſublimeſt ſoarings; and that the 
title of wiſdom was eminently F vd. to that kind of 
inſtruction, which, in brief and detached ſentences, pointed 
out what the duty of man required him to perform, and his 
intereſt to hie Hence the Greek writers have carefully 
preſerved to us thoſe moral aphoriſms that immortalized the 
Res ſages of Greece; and hence, too, from the ſame habits 
of thinking, and in the fame form of expreſſion Solomon is 
I eff y deſcribed as * the wiſe man. He had certainly 
looked abroad with a piercing and comprehenſive eye, on the 
7 chain of external cauſes, which determine the happi- 
neſs or miſery of mankind. He had rey ok lored the 
molt ſecret teceſſes of the human heart. He had ſurveyed 
attentively the complicated ſprings of our actions, and that 
ſtrange mixture of good and evil, of wiſdom and folly, 
which produces an endleſs diverſity in the human character. 
With the ſagacity, therefore, which marks exalted genius, 


and with that ſimplicity, which ariſes from a diſtinct concep- 


tion of ſubjects in themſelves both dark and intricate, he lays 
down many uſeful regulations for our behaviour; and while 
his precepts ate delivered to us in familiar language, while 
they lie level to common apprehenſions, and feem to ariſe 
out of the ordinary occurrences of life, they are known by 
more diſcerning and more exact enquirers, not only to re 

upon the ſolid baſis of experience, but to proceed from thoſe 
habits of patient and profound obſervation, without which 
the moſt ingenivus theory is but a ſhining trifle. * Over 
writings in the learned languages, both proſaic and poetical, 
many proverbial paſſages are ſcattered, which amuſe and in 
tereſt every judicious reader, by the brightneſs of the expreſ- 


ſion, and the juſtneſs of the ſentiment, We have indeed no 


collection, made by any Roman writer, of moral ſayings, at 
once venerable for their antiquity, and celebrated for theit 
e But as to the Greeks, ſome collections of this 
have eſcaped the ravages of time and whatever imper- 
fecttons we, who are enlightened by religion and philoſophy, 
may py out in theſe rude efforts of antient morality, we tha 
ind in them many veſtiges of good ſenſe, and even of ge 


— 
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_ writing; many remarks which demand the praiſe of penetra- 
tion; many admonitions which denote an honeſt and amia- 
ble concern for the improvement and welfare of the ſpecies. 
Yet, in number, in, variety, in profoundneſs of thought, 
and impurity of principle, the moſt excellent of theſe old 
moraliſts, 16 far — by the royal preacher.. 
I lately ſaw with very high ſatisfaction a criticiſm, which, 
indeed, had often occurred to my own mind, and which is 
now ſupported by an authority, under which I am happy to 
ſortify my opinion againſt rah contradiction and petulant 
deriſſon. The writer of that criticiſm tells us, that, having 
read the offices of Tully, when he was a boy, he had not, 
till it was late in life, reſumed and examined them; but this 
negle& he ingenuouſly. condemns, not only for want of cu- 
rioſity, but lor want of judgment. In the compoſition, 
which from its ſuppoſed plainneſs was not very attractive t 
a juvenile mind, he now diſcoyered many graces which ha 
paſſed before unnoticed. In the thought, which to a ſuper- 
licial and haſty reader once appeared obvious and trite, he 
perceived marks of a moſt cultivated and moſt vigorous un- 
derſtanding. In paſſages, which related to common liſe and 
common topics, he found inſtructions of the very, higheſt im- 
portance. Theſe obſervations, you will permit me to apply 
to the writings of Solomon, which we are ourſelves accuſtom- 
ed to read when boys, and which we may continue to read 
with increaſing. pleaſure and increaſing advantage, when ar- 
rived at thoſe years, or, I ſhould ſay rather, at that diſcre- 
tion, which can alone entitle us to be conſidered as men. 
What is familiar, is therefore not reſpected, becauſe, it was, 
bee at. firſt known without exertion, and is now remem- 


tellectual merits, of Solomon, were I to overcome incre rel 
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with the moſt laboured and moſt ſucceſsful reſearches of 
moraliſts both, ancient and modern, es) 
| mY Diſcourſe on Education. 
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12, ABBE FLEURY. 

AMONG the Jews none but the prieſts and prophets 
undertook to compoſe, eſpecially hiſtory.— And we ſee in 
Scripture hiſtory the character of their authors. It appears 
that they were very ſerious, and very wiſe men; old and of 
great experience, and well informed of what paſſed. There 
is neither vanity,” nor flattery, nor affectation in them to 
ſhew their wit: whereas all theſe foibles are to be diſcovered 
in the Greeks; every one of whom had liberty to write, and 
moſt of them aimed at nothing but their own glory, or 
that of their nation. The Hebrew hiſtorians do not ſet 
down their -own names, nor do they ever conceal any cir- 
cumſtance that appears diſadvantageous to ' themſelves, or 
their ' ſovereigns. They that wrote the hiſtory of David 
have been as particular in the account of his great crime as 
in any other of his actions. 

They make neither preface nor tranſition, they only re- 
late facts in as clear a manner as poſſible, without any mixe 
ture of reaſoning or reflections. But if we examine well, we 
ſhall find that h choſe the facts, which are proper for 
their purpoſe, with wonderful judgment, and this makes 
their ſtories very ſhort; _ upon important occaſions, 
they enter into the moſt exact detail, and ſet the action before 
the reader's eyes in very lively colours. It is plain th 
leave out reflections and exaggerations on purpole, by their 
knowing ſo well how to apply them in diſcourſes where they 
have à mind to work upon the paſſions. 80 Moles, in 
Deuteronomy, makes uſe of the ſtrongeſt and moſt expreſſive 
Ro to magnify and expatiate upon what he had only 
ainly related in the preceding books. Thus the prophet 
faiah barely relates the defeat of Sennacherib after having ex- 
aggerated; when he foretold it, in a ſtyle that is really poeti- 
The Hebrews were not leſs to be admiredin all their other 
ways of writing, Their laws are written with clearneſs and 
brevity. Their maxims of morality are contained in ſhort 
ſentences, adorned with agreeable figures, and expreſſed in a 
conciſe ſtyle; for all this ſerves to make them remembered. 
In ſme, the pry is ſublime, the deſcriptions lively, the 
metaphors bold, the expreſſions noble, and 3 won- 
derfully varied. But it would require whole to oo 
GS 0 
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8 of thelr gloquones and poetry in ſuch a manner as they de- 


13. Joun HawxswoRTH, L. L. D. 
Ale, 45 Ta the Adventurer, 
Sir, | | 


IN the library of the Benedigine Monks at Lyons, 
has lately been diſcovered a moſt curious manuſcript of the 
celebrated Longinus. As I know you will eagerly embrace 
every opportunity of contributing to promote, or rather re- 
vive, a reverence and love for the Sacred Writings, I ſend 
the following extract, tranſlated from this extraordinary work: 
My dear Terentianus, 1 "oy 
. ___- YOU may remember, that in my treatiſe on the ſub- 
lime, 1 quoted a ſtriking.example of it from Moſes, the Jewiſh 
 hwgiver ; ** Let there be light, and there was light.” Lhaye 
ſince met with a large volume tranſlated into Greek by the 
order of Ptolemy, containing all the religious opinions, the 
civil laws and cuſtoms, of that ſingular and unaccountable 
people. And, to confeſs the truth, I am greatly aſtoniſhed 
at the incomparable eleyation of its ſtyle, and the ſupr 
grandeur of its images; many of which excel the utmac 
efforts of the moſt exalted genius of Greece, 4 
At the appearance of God, the mountains, and the foreſts 
do not only tremble, as in Homer, but are melted down 
like wax at his preſence.” He rides not on a ſwift chaxiot 
- over the level wayes, like Neptune, but comes flying 


66. upon the wings of the wind ; while the floods clap their . 


«© hands, and the hills and foreſts, and earth and heaven, all 
#* exult together before the Lord.” And how doſt thou con- 
ceive, my friend, the exalted idea of the univerſal preſence 
of. the infinite Mind can be expreſſed, adequately to the dig- 
nity of the ſubject, but in the following manner? 
” Whither ſhall 1 go from thy preſence? If I climb up into 
. *© heaven, thou art there! It I go down to hell, lo, thou 
are there alſo! If I take wings and fly towards the morn- 
ing, or remain in the uttermoſt parts of the weſtern ocean; 
«6 even there ae ww] wes does not ſay I ſhall find thee, 
but far more forcibl 
„% ſhall hold me.“ With what majeſty and magnificence is 
the Creator of the world, before whom the whole univerſe is 
repreſented as nothing, nay, leſs than nothing and vanity, in- 
troduced making the following ſublime n Who 
% hath 2 waters in the hollow of his hand? A 
"0 | „ mete 
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% meted out heaven with x ſpin, and comprehended the 
« duſt of the eatth in a meaſure, and weighed the moun- 
« tains in ſcales and the hills in a balance!“ Produce me, 


Terentianus, any image or deſcription in Plato himſelf, fo 


truly elevated and divine? Where did theſe barbarians learn 
to ſpeak of God, in terms that alone appear worthy of him? 
How contemptibſe and vile are the deities of Homer and 
Heſiod, in/compartſon of this Jehovah of the illiterate Jews; 
before whom, to uſe this poet's own words, all other gods 
«« are as a drop of a bucket, and are counted as the ſmall 


- 46 duſt of the balance.“ 


Had I been #cquainted'with this wonderful volume, while 
I was writing my treatiſe of the Pathetic, I could have en- 
riched my work with miny ſtrokes of eloquence, more irre- 
ſiſtibly moving than any 1 have borrowed from our three 
t Tragedians, or even from the tender Simonides him- 
felt The ſame Moſes I formerly mentioned, relates the 
hiſtory of a youth ſold into captivity by his brethren, in a 
manner ſo deeply intereſting, with ſo many little ſtrokes of 
nature and paſfion, with Tuch penetrating knowledge of the 
human heart, with ſuch various and unexpected changes of 
fortune, and with ſuch a ſtriking and important diſcovery, 
as eannot be read without aſtoniſhment and tears ; and which 
I am almoſt confident, Ariftotle would have preferred to the 
ſtory of his admired Oedipus, for the artificial manner in 


"which the recognition is effected, emerging gradually from 


the incidents and circumſtances of the ſtory itſelf, and not 
trom things extrinſical and uneſſential tu the fable. 

In another part we are preſented with the picture of a man 
moſt virtuous and upright, who, for the trial and exerciſe of 
his fortitude and patience, is hurled down'from the ſummits 
of felicity, into the loweſt depths of diſtreſs and deſpair. 
Were ever ſorrow, and miſery,” and compaſſion, expreſſed 
more forcibly and feelingly, than by the behaviour of his 
friends, Who, when th diſcovered him in his altered 
condition, deſtitute, aflited, tormented, ** fat down with 
him upon the ground ſeven days and ſeven nights; and 
* none ſpake a word unto him, tor they ſaw that his grief 


vas very great.” Let us candidly confeſs, that this noble 


paſſage is equal, if not ſuperior, to that celebrated deſcrip- 

tion of parental ſorrow in Æſchylus, where that venerable ta- - 

ther of tragedy, whoſe fire and enthuſiaſm ſometimes force 

him forwards to the very borders of 5 has in 

this inſtance juſtly repreſented Niobe fitting diſconſolately 

three days together upon the tomb of her children, 9 
| wit 
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with a vail, and obſerving a profound ſilence. Such ſilences 
are ſomething more ce and more ſtrongly expreſſive of 
paſſion, than the moſt artful ſpeeches, '.In Sophocles, when 
the unfortunate Deianira diſcovers her miſtake in having lent 
a-poiſoned veſtment to her huſband Hercules, her ſurpriſe 
and ſorrow are unſpeakable, and ſhe anſwers not her ſon why 
acquaints her with the diſaſter, but goes off the ſtage, with- 
cdut uttering a ſyllable. A writer unacquainted with nature 
and the heart, would have put into her mouth twenty iam- 
bics, in vhich ſhe would bitterly have bewailed her mis for- 
tunes, and informed the ſpectators that ſhe was going to die. 
In repreſenting likewiſe the deſolation and deſtruction of 
the cities of babylon and Tyre, theſe Jewiſh writers have at- 
forded many inſtances of true pathos. One of them expreſſes 
the extreme diſtreſs occaſioned by a famine, by this mov- 
ing circumſtance: the tongue of the ſucking child cleaveth 
to the roof of his mouth for thirſt ; the young children 
4* aſk bread, and no man breaketh it unto them; the hands 
of the pitiful, women have ſodden their own children :” 
which tender and aſſecting ſtroke reminds me of the picture 
of a ſacked city b Ariſticles the Theban, on which we have 
. fo often gazed with, inexpreſſible delight: that great artiſt has | 
expreſſed the concern of a bleeding and dying mother, leſt 
her infant, who is creeping to her ſide, ſhould lick the blood 
that flows from her breaſt, and miſtake it for her milk. 
In the ninth book of the Iliad, Homer repreſents the hor- 
rors of a conquered city, by ſaying, that her heroes ſhould be 
flain, her palaces overthrown, her matrons raviſhed, and her 
whole race enſlaved. But one of theſe Jewiſh poets, by 2 
ſingle circumſtance, has far more emphatically pointed out 
the utter deſolation of Babylon: I will make a man more 
precious than ſine gold; even a ſingle perſon than the 
golden wedge of Ophir. N by 
Ea What ſeems to be particularly. excellent in theſe writers, is 
their ſelection of ſuch adjuncts and circumſtances upon each 
ſubject, as are beſt calculated to ſtrike the imagination and 
; embelliſh their deſcriptions. Thus, they think it not enough 
to ſay, that Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, ſhall never 
be more inhabited;” but they add a pictureſque ſtroke, 
neither ſhall the Arabian pitch his tent there; the wild 
« beaſts of the iſland ſhall cry in their defolate houſes, and 
ragons in their pleaſant places.“ Sal 3 | 
Jou have heard me frequently obſerve; how much viſions, M 
qx images, by which a writer: ſeems. to behold objects that arc 
- ablent, or even non-exiſtent, contribute to the true * 
þ | | a of 
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For this reaſon I have ever admired Minerva's ſpeech in the 
fifth book of the Iliad, where ſhe tells her favourite Diomede, 
that ſhe will purge his eyes from the miſts of mortality, and 
ive him power clearly to diſcern the gods that were at that 
time aſſiſting the Trojans, that he might not be guilty of the 
impiety of wounding any of the celeſtial beings, Venus ex- 
cepted. Obſerve the ſuperior ſtrength and livelineſs of the 
following image: Jehovah,” the tutelar God of the Jews, 
opened the eyes of the young man, and he ſaw; and be- 
© hold the mountain was full of horſes, and chariots of fire 
round about him!“ | 
Do we ſtart, and tremble, and turn pale, when Oreſtes ex- 
claims, that the furies are ruſhing forward to ſeize him? 
And ſhall we be leſs affected with the writer, who breaks out 
into the following queſtion? “ Who is this that cometh 
«© from Edom, with dyed garments from Boſrah; this that 
js glorious in his apparel, travelling in the greatneſs of his 
«« ſtrength ?” It is the avenging God of the oppreſſed Jews, 
whom the poet imagines he beholds, and whoſe anſwer fol- 
lows, ** I that am mighty to ſave.”—* Wherefore,” re- 
ſumes the poet, art thou -red in thine apparel, and th 
«« garments like him that treadeth in the wine fat ?7—** I | 
* have trodden the wine preſs alone,” anſwers the God, 
« and of the people there were none with me: for I will 
*, tread them in mine anger, and trample them in my fury, 
and their blood ſhall be ſprinkled upon my garments, and 
„I will ſtain all my raiment.”—Another writer, full of the 
idea of that deſtruction with which his country was threat- 
ened, cries out, How long {hall I ſee the ftandard, and 
«© hear the ſound of the trumpet!” And to repreſent total 
deſolation, he imagines he ſees the univerſe —— to its 
primitive chaos: ** I beheld the earth, and lo! it was with- 
.- Wl form, and void; and the heavens, and they had no 
Above all, I am marvellouſly ſtruck with the beauty and 
boldneſs of the Proſopopœias, and the rich variety of com- 
pariſons, with which every page of theſe extraordinary writ- 
ings abound, When 1 ſhall have pointed out a few of theſe 
to your view, I ſhall think your curioſity will be ſufficiently 
excited to peruſe the book itſelf from which they are drawn. 
And do not fuffer yourſelf to be prejudiced againſt it by the 
2 raillery, and ſatire, which I know my friend and 
7 "ou Porphery is perpetually pouring upon the Jews. 
Farewel. . 
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' 924 To the Adventurer. | 
Sir 01061 es 2 8 
LONGINUsS proceeds to addreſs his friend 
Terentianus in the following manner: 2H 
It is the peculiar privilege of poetry, not only to place 


material objects in the moſt amiable attitudes, and to clothe 


them in the moſt graceful dreſs, but alſo to give life and mo- 
tion to immaterial beings ; and form, and colour, and ac- 
tion, even to abſtract ideas; to embody the virtues, the vices, 


and the paſſions; and to bring before our eyes, as on a ſtage, 


every faculty of the human mind. | 
Proſopopœia, therefore, or perſonification; conducted with 
dignity and propriety, may 2 juſtly eſteemed one of the 
greateſt efforts of the creative power of a warm and lively ima- 
ination. Of this figure many illuſtrious examples may be pro- 
Jace from the Jewiſh writers I have been ſo earneſtly recom- 
mending to your peruſal ; among whom, every part and ob- 
je& of nature is animated, and endowed with ſenſe, with 
paſſion, and with I e 
Jo ſay that the lightning obeyed the commands of God, 
would of itſelf be ſufficiently ſublime; but a Hebrew bard 
expreſſes this idea with far greater energy and life: Canſt 


thou ſend Lightrings, that they may go, and ſay unto 


„ thee, Here we are!” And agam, * God ſendeth forth 
flight, and it goeth; he calleth it again, and it obeyeth 
„him with fear.” How animated, how emphatical, is this 
unexpected anſwer, Here we are! Ex 
Plato, with a divine boldneſs, introduces in his Grito, the 
laws of Athens pleading with Socrates, and diſſuading him 
from an attempt to eſcape from the priſon in which he was 
confined : and the Roman rival of Demoſthenes has made 
his country tenderly expoſtulate with Cataline,- on the dread- 
ful miſeries which bis rebellion would devolve on her head. 
But will a candid critic prefer either of theſe admired perſo- 
nifications, to thoſe paſſages in the Jewiſh poets, where Ba- 
bylon, or Jeruſalem, or Tyre, are repreſented as ſitting on 


the duſt, covered with ſackcloth, ſtretching out their hands 
in vain, and loudly lamenting their deſolation? Nay, farther, 
Will he reckon them even equal to the following fictions ? 


Wiſdom is introduced, ſaying of herſelf, When God pre- 
pared the heavens, I was there; when he ſet a circle upon 
„the face of the deep, when he Fo to the ſea his decree 
is commandments, when 

he appointed the foundations of the earth, then was I by 
him as one brought up with him; and I was daily his 
| ' | . delight, 
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delight, playing always before him.” Where, Terentianus, 
ſhall we find our Minerva ſpeaking with ſuch dignity and ele- 
vation ? The goddeſs of the Hebrew bard, is not only the 
patroneſs and inventreſs of arts and learning, the parent of 
telicity and fame, the guardian and conductreſs of human life; 
but ſhe is painted as immortal and eternal, the conſtant com- 
panion of the great Creator himſelf, and the partaker of his 
counſels and deſigns. Still bolder is the other Proſopopœia: 
«+« Deftruftion and death ſay,” of wiſdom, ** we have heard 
«© the fame thereof with our ears.“ If pretenders to taſte and 
judgment cenſure ſuch a fiction as extravagant and wild, I 


_ deſpiſe their frigidity and groſs inſenſibility. 


When Jehovah is repreſented as deſcending to puniſh the 
earth in his juſt anger, it is added, Before him went the 
„ peſtilence.” When the Babylonian tyrant is deſtroyed, 
«« the fir-trees rejoice at his fall, and the cedars of Lebanon,” 
ſaying, ** Since thou art laid down, no feller is come up 
*«« againſt us.“ And at the captivity of Jeruſalem the very 
ramparts and the walls lament, ** they languiſh together.” 
Read likewiſe the following addreſs, and tell me what emotion 
you feel at the time of peruſal : ** O thou ſword of the Lord, 
ho long will it be ere thou be quiet? Put up thyſelf into 
thy ſcabbard, reſt and be filent.” Are you not amazed and 
delighted, my friend, to behold joy, and anguith, and revenge, 
aſcribed to the trees of the foreſt, to walls, and warlike in- 
ſtruments? 

Before I conclude theſe obſervations I cannot forbear. tak- 


ing notice of two remarkable-paſſages in the Hebrew writers, 


becauſe they bear a cloſe reſemblance with two in our own 
tragedians. | | | "4 

Sophocles, by a noble Proſopopœia, thus aggravates the 
milery of the Thebans, viſited by a dreadful plague—Hell is 
enriched with groans and, lamentations. This image is heigh- 
tened by a Jewiſh author, who deſcribes Hell or Hades, as an 
enormous monſter, who hath extended and enlarged himſelf, 
and opened his inſatiable mouth without meaſure. 

Caſſandra, in Eſchylus, ſtruck with the treachery and bar- 
barity of Clytemneſtra, who is murdering her huſband Aga- 
memnon, ſuddenly exclaims in a prophetic fury, ſhall I call 
Her the direful mother of hell! To repreſent the moſt terrible 
ſpecies of deſtruction, the Jewiſh poet ſays, ** The firſt born 
of death ſhall devour his ſtrength,” 

Beſides the attribution of pexſpn.apd action to objects im- 
material or inanimate, therefsMaFangther ſpecies of the 
Proſopopœia no lels lively a Wetul than the former, when 
| | 2 | | a real 
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a real perſon is introduced ſpeaking with propriety and deco- 


Tum. The ſpeeches which the Jewiſh poets have put into 
the mouth of their Jehovah, are worthy of the greateſt and 
incomprehenſible Majeſty of the all-perfet Being. Hear 
him aſking one of his creatures, with a lofty kind of irony, © 
Where waſt thou, when J laid the foundations of the earth? 
«© Declare, if thou haſt underſtanding. Who hath laid the 
«© meaſures thereof, if thou knoweſt ? Or who hath ſtretched 
*« the line upon it? Whereon are the foundations thereof 
« faſtened, or who laid the corner ſtone? When the morn- 
ing ſtars ſang together, and all the ſons of God ſhouted 
for joy? Or who ſhut up the ſea with doors, when it brake 
6s forth as if it had iſſued out of the womb? When I brake 
* up for it my decreed place, and ſet bars and doors, and 
„ ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, but no further, and here 
* ſhall the pride of thy waves be ſtayed.” How can we re- 
ply to theſe ſublime enquiries, but in the words that follow? 
„ Behold, I am vile, what ſhall I anſwer thee? I will lay 
mine hand upon my mouth.” | 
T have in a former treatiſe obſerved to you, that Homer has 
degraded his gods into men ; theſe writers alone have not vi- 
olated the Divine Majeſty by inadequate and indecent repre- 
ſentations, but have made the great Creator act and ſpeak, in 
a manner ſuitable to the dignity of his nature, as far as the 
roſsneſs of mortal conceptions will permit. From the ſub- 
ſſmity and ſpirituality of their notions, ſo different in degree 
and kind from thoſe of the moſt exalted philoſophers, one 
may perhaps be inclined to think their claim to a divine in- 
{piration reaſonable and juſt, ſince God alone can deſcribe 
himſelf to man. 

I had written thus far, when J received diſpatches from the 
emprels Zenobia, with orders to attend her inſtantly at Pal- 
myra ; but am reſolved, before I ſet out, to add to this letter 
a few remarks on the beautiful compariſons of the Hebrew 
poets. 

The uſe of ſimilies in general conſiſts in the illuſtration or 
amplification of any ſubject, or in preſenting pleaſing pictures 
to the mind by the ſuggeſtion of new images, Homer and the 
Hebrew bards diſdain minute reſemblances, and ſeek not an 
exact correſpondence with every feature of the object the 
introduce. Provided a general likeneſs appears, they think it 
ſufficient. Not ſolicitous for exactnels, which in every work 
is the ſure criterion of a cold and creeping genius, they in- 
troduce many circumſtances that perhaps have no direct affi- 
nity to the ſubject, but taken altogether contribute to the va- 
riety and beauty of the piece, The 
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The pleaſures of friendſhip and benevolence are compared 
to the perfumes that flow from the ſentiments uſually poured 
on the prieſt's head, which ran down to his beard, and even 
to the Pires of his cloathing. The fun riſing and breaking 
in upon the ſhades” of night, is compared to a bridegroom 
ifſuing out of his chamber; in alluſion to the Jewiſh cuſtom, 
of uſhering the bridegroom from his chamber at midnight 
with great folemnity and ſplendor, preceded by the light of 
innumerable lamps and torches. How atniably is the tender- 
neſs and ſolicitude of God for his favourites expreſſed ! As 
© the eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, ffuttereth over her young, 
'«« ſpreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them on 
«« her wings, ſo the Lord alone did lead them !” On the other 
hand, how dreadfully is his indignation deſcribed, ** I will 
be unto them as a lion, as a leopard by the way I will ob- 
« ſerve them. I will meet them as a bear that is bereaved of 
« her whelps, and I will rent the caul of their heart,” A 
little afterwards the ſcene ſuddenly changes, and divinefavour 
is painted by the following ſimilitudes: I will be as the 
«« dew unto Judea ; he ſhall grow as the lily go” branches 
„ ſhall ſpread, and his beauties ſhall be as the olive tree, and 
« his ſmell like mount Libanus.” Menander himſelf, that 
juſt characteriſer of human life, has not given us a more apt 
and lively compariſon than the following : ©* As the climbing 
%a ſandy way is to the feet of the aged, ſo is a wife full o 
« words to a quiet man.” Nor has one of our Grecian 

ts ſpoken ſo teelingly, ſo eloquently, or ſo l 
eauty, as king Solomon of his miſtreſs, or bride, in images 
perfectly original and new: Thy hair,” fays he, “ is as a 
*« flock of goats that appear from mount Gilead; thy teeth 
are like a flock of ſheep, that are even ſhorn, which come 
„up from the waſhing ;” by which ſimilitude their exact 
equality, evenneſs and whiteneſs, are juſtly repreſented, 
Thy neck is like the tower of David, builded for an ar- 
 ** moury, whereon there hang a thouſand bucklers, all ſhields 
of mighty men ;” that is ſtraight and tall, adorned with 
golden chains and the richeſt jewels of the Eaſt. *©* Thy two 
«« breaſts are like two young roes that are twins, which feed 
„among the lilies;” the exquiſite . g and propriety of 
which Fenilitude need not be pointed out, and cannot be 
- excelled. ws a 

TI have 8 reſerved one compariſon for a concluſion, 
not only for the ſake of its beauty and juſtneſs, but becauſe 
it deſcribes a friendſhip ſo different from the conſtancy which, 
I hope, will ever be the character of yours and mine. My 

B3 « brethren, 


% 
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1 . . « * 
„ brethren,” ſays the writer, have dealt deceitfully with 


eme. They are like torrents which when ſwollen; and en- 


«creaſed with winter ſhowers and the meltings of the ice, 
«promiſe great and unfailing plenty of waters; but in the 
% times of violent heats, ſu Ir are parched up and dil- 
1 The traveller in the deſerts of Arabia ſeeks for 
them in vain; the troops of Sheba looked, the caravans 
of Tema waited: for them; they came to the accuſtomed 


i ſprings for relief; they were . confounded, they periſhed. 


% with thirſt,” © 


In giving you theſe, ſhort ſpecimens of Jewiſh poely, 1 


think I may compare myſelf to thoſe ſpies which the above- 


intented- to” conquer; and who brought from thence, as 


evidences. of its fruitfulneſs, the moſt delicious figs and 


e a and a branch with one cluſter of grapes ſo 
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4 Hrge and weighty,” 5 the hiſtorian, **. that they, bore it 


— 


hoc au very confident, whoever reads the goſpels, with an 


* 


mentioned Moſes diſpatched, to diſcover, the country he 


aff,” Farewell. Adventurer. 


eatt as much IEA in · favour of them, as when he ſits 


lown to Virgil or Homer, will find no paſſage there which is 
not told with more natural force, than any epiſode in either 
of thoſe wits, who were the chief of mere mankind. 

Ihe laſt thing I read was the 24th chapter of St. Luke, 
which gives an account of the manner in which our bleſſed 
Saviour, after his refurrection, joined with two diſciples on 
the way to Emmaus, as an ordinary traveller, and took the 


i DATE, as ſuch, to enquire of them what occaſionęd a 
dqneſs he obſeryed in their countenances; or whether it was 


from any public cauſe. Their wonder that any man ſo near 
Jerufalem ſhould be a ſtranger to what had paſſed there; their 
acknowledgment to one they met accidentally, that they had 
believed in this prophet; and that now, the third day aſter 
his death, they were in doubt as to their pleaſing hope, 
which occaſioned the heavineſs he took notice of, are all re- 


60 preſented in a ſtyle, which.men of letters call the great and 

noble ſimplicity, The attention of the diſciples, when he 

8 77175 the ſcriptures concerning himſelf; his offering to 
take 


his leave of them, their fondnefs of his ſtay, and the 


manifeſtation of the great gueſt, whom they had entertained 


while he was yet at meat with them, are all incidents which 
woriderfully pleaſe the imagination of a-Chriſtian reader; 
and give to him ſomething of that touch of mind * 
! 6 rethren 


> 
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brethren, felt, when they . {aid one to another, Did not 

% our hearts burn within us, while he talked with, us by the 

« way, and while he opened to us the Scriptures ?“ N 
„Hefe, s 1 a i 
ö HE. greateſt pleaſures the imagination can be entertained 

with are to be found in Sacred Writ, and even the ſtyle. of the 

Scriptures is more than human. 13 Ae 


I wa s juſt now reading David's lamentation over Saul and 
Jonathan; and that divine piece was peculiarly pleaſing to 
me, in that there was ſuch an exquiſite ſorrow expreſſed in 
it, without the leaſt alluſion to the difficulties from which 
David was 8 by the fall of thoſe great men in his 
way to empire. When he receives the tidings of Saul's 
ct, 2 generous mind has in it no reflection upon the 
merit of the unhappy man who was taken out of his way, 
but what raiſes his forrow, inſtead of giving him confola- 
«© The beauty of Iſrael is ſlain upon thy high places: how 
„ WRT tenth mace | 
„Tell it not in Gath, publiſh it not in the ſtreets of 
« Aſkelon; left the daughters of the Philiſtines rejoice, leſt - 
„ the daughters of the uncircumciſed triumph.“ 
Le mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither 
let there be rain upon you, nor fields of offerings: for 
„there the ſhield of the mighty is vilely caſt away; the 
A Welle Saul, as though he had not been anointed with 
n 1 zen | 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleaſant in their 
„lives, and in their death they were not divided: they 
'« were ſwifter than eagles, they were ſtronger than lions. 

Ve daughters of Iſrael, weep over Saul, who clothed 
you in ſcarlet, with other delights, who put on ornaments 
of gold upon your apparel.” n ede 
How beautiful is the more amiable and noble part of Saul's 
character, repreſented by a man, whom that very. Saul pur- 
ſued to death! But when he comes to mention Jonathan, the 
ſublimity ceaſes ; and not able to mention his generous 
friendſhſp, and the moſt noble inſtances ever given by man, 

e ſinks into a fondneſs that will not admit of high language, 
or alluſions to the greater circumſtances of their life, and 


turns only upon their familiar converſe. 


4% am 


— 
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„ am diſtreſſed ſor thee, my brother Jonathan: very 
„ pleaſant” haſt thou been unto me: thy love to me was 
wonderful, paſſing the love of women,” 

In the mind of this admirable man, grandeur, majeſty, 
and wordly power were deſpicable conſiderations, when he 
caſt his eye upon the merit of him who was ſo ſuddenly 
ſnatched Ch Wt and when he began to think of the 
great friendſhip of Jonathan, his panegyric is uttered _ 


they both loved, not how much Jonathan deſerved. 


| T0 Neſtor Tronjide, Eſq. | 

* SE FE Og Oxford, June 16, 1713. 
Dir, 8 33 * ; 
TI HE claſſical writers, according to your advice, are 
by no means neglected by me, while I purſue'my ſtudies in 
3 I am perſuaded, that they are fountains of 
zood ſenſe and eloquence; and that it is abſolutely neceſſary 
fora young mind to form itfelf upon ſuch IG: for, b 

a careful ſtudy of their ſtyle and manner, we {hall at lea 
avoid thoſe faults into which a youthful imagination is apt to 
hurry us; ſuch as luxuriance of fancy, licentiouſnels of 
ſtyle, redundancy of thought, and falſe ornament,—lt is 
very difficult, I believe, to expreſs violent motions, which 
are very fleeting and Nee either in colours or words. 
In poetry, it requires great ſpirit in thought, and energy 
in ſtyle ; which we find more of in the eaſtern poetry, than 
either the Greek or Roman. The great Creator, who ac- 
commodated himſelf to thoſe he vouchſafed to ſpeak to, 
bath, put into the mouths of his prophets ſuch ſublime ſen- 
timents and exalted language, as. muſt abaſh the pride and 
wit of man. In the book of Job, the moſt ancient poem in 
the world, we have ſuch paintings and deſcriptions as I have 
ſpoken of in great variety. I ſhall at preſent make ſome fe- 
marks on the celebrated deſcription of the Horſe in that holy 
books and compare. it with thoſe drawn by Homer and 

Irgil. | 


3 Homer hath the following ſimilitude of an horſe twice ov: 

in the Iliad; which Virgil Path copied from him; at leaſt be 

' hath deviated leſs from Homer, than Mr. Dryden hath dont 
— 7-5. * 3 
„„ Ir 8 18 his keepers, thus with broken reins, 
Ihe wanton courler prances 0'er the plains; _ 

Or in the pride of youth o'erleaps the mounds, 

* And ſnuffs the females in forbidden grounds : 


9 
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Or ſeeks his wat'ring in the well-known flood, 
To quench: his thirſt, and cool his fiery blood: 
6 He {winds luxuriant in the liquid plain, | 
And o'er his ſhoulders flows his waving mane; 
« He neighs, he ſnorts, he bears his head on high, 
_ © Before his ample cheſt the frothy waters fly.” * 
Virgil's deſcription is much fuller than the foregoing ; 
which, as I ſaid, is only a fimile ; whereas Virgil profeſſes to 
treat of the nature of the horſe, It is thus admirably | 
enen, nets fg 7 | 
T be fiery courſer, when he hears from far _ | 
The fprightly trumpets, and the ſhouts of war, 
* Pricks up his ears, and trembling with delight, 
« Shifts pace, and paws ; and hopes the promis'd fight. 
On his right ſhoulder his thick mane reclin'd, 
Ruffles at ſpeed, and dances in the wind. 
© His horny hoofs are jetty black, and round ; 
His chine is double; ſtarting, with a bound 
« He turns the turf, and ſhakes the ſolid ground. 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his noſtrils flow; 
8 He bears his rider headlong on the foe. | | 
Now follows that in the book of Job; which, under all 
the diſadvantages of having been written in a language little 
underſtood, of being expreſſed in phraſes peculiar to a part 
of the world whoſe manner of thinking and ſpeaking ſeems 
to us very uncouth, and above all, of ring in a proſe 
tranſlation, is nevertheleſs: fo tranſcendently above the — 
then deſcriptions, that hereby we may perceive how faint 
and languid the images are which are ed by mortal au- 
thotrs, when compared with that which is fi , as it were, 
juſt as it appears in the eye of the Creator. God ſpeaking 
to Job, aſks him: es | | 
«+ Haſt thou given the horſe ftrength ? Haſt thou clothed 
«« his neck with thunder? Canſt thou make him afraid as a 
„% graſs-hopper? The glory of his noſtrils is terrible. He 
„ paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his : he 
„ goeth on to meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear, 


and is not affrighted ; neither turneth he back from 


the ſword. The quiver rattleth againſt him, the glit- 
"1 —4 free and the ſhield. He ſwalloweth the ground 
*« with fierceneſs and rage: neither believeth he that it is 
the found of the t He ſaith among the trumpets, 
* Ha, ha; and he ſmelleth the battle afar off, the thunder 
" _ the 1 and the 4 gk | _ 8 E 

ere are all the great and ſprightly images ought 
can form of this * beaſt, expreſſed in ſuch force and 


5% 


- ſtances ſeem ſingularly remarkable: ut, 
«© Haſt thou clothed his neck with thunder?“ Homer and 
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vigour of ſtyle, as would have given the great wits of anti- 
quity new laws for the fublime, had they been acquainted 
with theſe writings- I cannot but particularly obſerve, that 
whereas the claſſical poets chiefly endeavour to paint the 
outward figure, lineaments, and motions ; the ſacred poet 


makes all the beauties to flow from an inward principle in the 


creature he deſcribes, and thereby gives great ſpirit and vi- 
vacity to his deſcription. The following phraſes and circum- 


Virgil mention nothing about the neck of the horſe, but his 


mane. The ſacred author, by the bold figure of thunder,“ 
not only expreſſes the ſhaking of that remarkable beauty in 
the horſe, and the flakes of hair which naturally ſuggeſt the 


idea of lightning; but likewiſe the violent agitation and force 
of the neck, which in the oriental tongues had been, flatly 
expreſſed by a metaphor leſs than this. ; 

«« Canſt thou make him afraid as a graſs-hopper ?” There is 


a twofold beauty in this expreſſion ; which not only mark 


the courage of this beaſt, by aſking, if he can be fcared? but 
likewiſe raiſes a noble image of his ſwiſtneſs, by inſinuating, 


that if he could be frighted, he would bound away with the 


nimbleneſs of a e WN Ai 10 
The glory of his noſtrils is terrible.“ This is more ſtrong 
and conciſe than that of Virgil, which yet is the nobleſt line 
that ever was without inſpiration: l #4; n 

Collectumque premens volvit ſub naribus ignem. 

And in his noſtrils rolls collected fire, [$6 4 Þ) bes 
He rejoiceth in his ſtrength—He mocketh at fear Nei- 
«« ther believeth he that it is the ſound of the trumpet— He 


faith among the trumpets, Ha, ha”——are ſigns of courage, 


as I ſaid before, flowing from an in ward principle. There is 


a a peculiar beauty in his not believing it is the ſound of the 
1 trumpet :” that is, he cannot believe it for joy: but when 
he is ſure of it, and is amongſt the trumpets, he faith, «© Ha, 
ha ;” he neighs, he rejoices. His docility is elegantly painted, 

in his being unmoved at the rattling quiver, the glitterin; 


1 and the ſhield; and is well imitated by Oppian, who un- 


doubtedly read Job as well as Virgil, in his poem upon hunting; 


How firm the manag'd war-horſe keeps his ground, 
Nor breaks his order, though the trumpet ſound! 
With fearleſs eye the glitt'ring hoſt ſurveys, 
And glares directly at the helmets blaze: 
The maſter's 8 the laws of war he knows, 


And when to ſtop, and when to charge the foes.” WY 
| ? ' 7 « He 


ws — 
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« He ſwalloweth the ground,“ is an expreſſion of prodigious 
ſwiftneſs, in uſe among the Arabians, Job's countrymen, at 
this Gay: The Latins have ſomething like it : | 


atumque fuga conſumere campum. Neuxstax. 
In flight th' extended champaign to conſume. S's 
Carpere prata fuga, VIC IL. 


In flight to crop the meads. 

Campumque volatu 5 | 
Cum rapuere, pedum veſtigia quærass Si, Irax. 
When in their flight the champaign they have ſnatch'd, - 
No track is leſt behind. 7 ws 

It is indeed the boldeſt and nobleſt of images for ſwiftneſs; 
nor have I met with a thing that comes ſo near it, as Mr. 
Pope's in Windſor foreit: N N 

* 'Th' impatient courſer pants in every vein, 
And pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain - 

* Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſt, 
And ere he ſtarts, a thouſand Reps are loſt,' 

He ſmelleth the battle afar off,” and what follows about 
the ſhouting, is a circumſtance expreſſed with great ſpirit by 
Lucan: 8 

* So when the ring with joyful ſhouts rebounds, 
Wich rage and pride th' impriſon'd courſer bounds : 
. * He frets, he foams, he rends his idle rein; 
Springs o'er the fence, and headlong ſeeks the plain.” 
| ae | | 
Your ever obliged Servant, 
. JOHN LIZARD. 


TO one who regards things with a philoſophical eye, and 
hath a ſoul capable of being delighted with the ſenſe that 
truth and knowledge prevail among men, it muſt be a grate- 
ful reflection to think, that the ſublimeſt truths, which an 
the Heathens only here and there one of brighter parts a 
more leiſure than ordinary could attain to, are now groun 
familiar to the meaneſt infabitants of theſe nations. | 
Whence came this ſurprizing change, that regions for- 
merly inhabited by ignorant and ſavage people, ſhould now 
outſhine ancient Greece, and the other eaftern countries, ſo 
renowned of old, in the moſt elevated notions of theolo 
and morality ? Is it the effect of our own parts and induſtry * 
Have our common mechanics more refined underſtandings 
than the ancient philoſophers? It is owing to the God of 
truth, who came down from heaven, and condeſcended to 


become himſelf vur teacher, It is as we are Chriſtians, that 
; we 


© 
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we profeſs more excellent and divine truths than the reſt of 


mankind. See YE | | 
If there be any of the free-thinkers who are not dire& 
_ atheiſts, charity would incline one to believe them ignorant 
of what is here advanced. And it is for their information 
that I write this paper; the deſign of which is, to compare 
the ideas that Chriſtians entertain of the being and attributes 
of a God, with the groſs notions of the Heatherr world. Is 
it poſſible for the mind of man to conceive'a more auguſt 
idea of the Deity than is ſet forth in the Holy Scriptures ? I 
{hall throw together ſome paſſages relating to this ſubject, 
which I propoſe only as philoſophical ſentiments, to be con- 
fidered by a free-thinker. | | 
«© Though there be that are called gods, yet to us there is 
% but one God. He made the heaven, and heaven of hea- 
* vens, with all their hoſt ; the earth and all things that are 
«© therein; the ſeas, and all that is therein. He ſaid, Let 
„% them be, and it was fo, He hath ſtretched forth the hea- 
„ vens. He hath founded the earth, and hung it upon 
nothing. He hath ſhut up the ſea with doors, and ſaid, 
% Hitherto ſhalt thou come and no farther ; and here ſhall 


«© thy proud waves be ſtaid. The Lord is an inviſible ſpirit, 


in whom we live, and move, and have our being. e is 
«« the fountain of life. He preſerveth man and beaſt. He 
„ piveth food to all fleſh. In his hand is the ſoul of every 
«« Jiving thing, and the breath of all mankind. The Lord 
« maketh poor, and maketh rich. He bringeth low, and 
«+ lifteth up. He killeth and maketh alive. He woundeth, 
« and he healeth. By him kings reign, and princes decree 
«« zuſtice; and not a ſparrow falleth to the ground without 
% him. All angels, authorities, and powers, are ſubje& to 
« him. He appointeth the moon for ſeaſons, and the ſun 
„ knoweth his going down. He thundereth with his voice, 
*« and directeth it under the whole heaven, and his light- 
4 ning unto the ends of the earth. Fire and hail, ſnow and 
« vapour, wind and ſtorm, fulfil his word. The Lord is 
king for ever and ever, and his dominion is an everlaſtin 
« dominion. The earth and the heavens ſhall periſh ; bu 
% thou, O Lord, remaineſt, They all ſhall wax old as doth 
% 2,garment, and as a veſture ſhalt thou fold them up, and 
„ they ſhall be changed; but thou art the ſame, and thy 
«« years {hall have no end. God is perfect in knowledge; 
on underſtanding is infinite. He is the Father of lights. 
«© He looketh to the ends of the earth, and ſeeth under the 
% whole heaven. The Lord beholdeth all the children of 


5% men - 
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men from the place of his habitation, and conſidereth all 
their works. He knoweth our down- ſitting and up-rifing. 
« He compaſſeth our path, and counteth our ſteps. He 1s 
„ acquainted with all our ways; and when we enter our 
« cloſet, and ſhut our door, he ſeeth us. He knoweth the 
« things that come into our mind, every one of them: 
and no thought can be with-holden from him. The Lord 
„js good to all, and his tender mercies are over all his 
«4 works. He is a father of the fatherleſs, and a judge of 
« the widow. He is the God of peace, the Father of mer- 
« cjes, and the God of all comfort and conſolation. The 
« Lord is and we know him not; bis greatneſs is un- 
« ſearchable. Who but he hath meafured the waters in the 
10 hollow 7 — 7 — and meted out = ar ty with a 
„ ſpan? ine, Q Lord, is the n and the power, 
1 ce glory, and the — cr the majeſty. Thou 
« art very great, thou art clothed with honour. Heaven is 
„thy throne, and earth is thy footſtool.“ 

Can the mind of a philoſopher riſe to a more juſt and 
magnificent, and at the fame time a more amiable idea of 
the Deity, than is here ſet forth in the ſtrongeſt images. and 
moſt emphatic language ? And yet this is the langu 
ſhepherds and fiſhermen, The illiterate Jews, and poor per- 
ſecuted Chriſtians, retained theſe noble ſentiments ; while 
the polite and powerful nations of the earth were given 
to that ſottiſh fort of worſhip, of which the followin 
elegant deſcription is extracted from one of the inſpi 
writers. | 

Who hath formed a God, or molten an image that is 
profitable for nothing? The ſmith with the tongs, both 
„ worketh in the coals, and faſhioneth it with hammers, 
and worketh it with the ſtrength of his arms; yea, he is 
hungry, and his ſtrength faileth ;. he drinketh no water, 
„and is faint, A man planteth an aſh, and the rain doth 
% nouriſh it. He burneth part thereof in the fire. He 
roaſteth roaſt; he warmeth himſelf ; and the reſidue there- 
of he maketh a god. He falleth down unto it, and wor- 
ſhippeth it, and prayeth unto it, and faith, Deliver me, 
for thou art my None conſidereth in his heart, I 
have burnt part of it in the fire; yea, alſo I have baked 
'* bread upon the coals thereof; I have roaſted fleſh, and 
eaten it; and ſhall I make the reſidue thereof an abomi- 
nation? Shall I fall down to the ſtock of a tree? 

In ſuch circumſtances as theſe, for a man to declare for 


free- thinking, and diſengage himſelf from the yoke of idola- 
. — 
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try, were doing honour to human nature, and a work well 
becoming the greateſt aſſerters of reaſon, But in a church, 
where our adoration is directed to the Supreme Being, and 
where is nothing, either in the object or manner of worſhip, 
that contradicts the light of nature; there, under the pre- 
tence of free-thinking, to rail at the egos inſtitutions of 


their country, ſheweth an undiſtinguithing genius, that 


miſtakes oppoſition for freedom of thought. 
8 N Tatler and Guardian, paſſn. 


15. Jos EFH Appis0N, Es d. 
THERE is a certain coldneſs and indifference in the 
phraſes of our European languages, when they are compared 


with the oriental forms of ſpeech ; and it * mg very 


luckily that the Hebrew idioms run into the Engliſh tongue 
with a particular grace and beauty. Our language has re. 
ceived innumerable elegancies and improvements from that 
infuſion of Hebraiſms which are derived to it out of the 
poetical paſſages of Holy Writ. They give a force and ener- 
gy to our expreſſions, warm and animate our language, and 
convey our thoughts in more ardent and intenſe phraſes, than 


* are to be met with in our own tongue. 


here is ſomething ſo pathetic in this kind of diction, 
that it often ſets the mind in a flame, and makes our hearts 
to burn within us. - How cold and dead does a prayer appear, 
that is compoſed in the moſt elegant and polite forms of 
ſpeech, which are natural to our tongue, when it js not 
heightened by that ſolemnity of phraſe which may be drawn 
from the Sacred Writings: It has been ſaid by ſome of the 
ancients, that if the gods were to talk with men, they would 
certainly ſpeak in Plato's ſtyle ; but I think we may ſay with 
juſtice, that when mortals converſe with their Creator, they 
cannot do it in ſo proper a ſtyle as in that of the Holy 
Scriptures. $25 T | 
If any one would judge of the beauties of 22 that are 


to be met with in the Divine Writings, and examine ho- 


kindly the Hebrew manners of ſpeech mix and incorporate 


with the Engliſh language, after having peruſed the book of 


- palms, let him read a literal tranſlation of Horace or Pindar. 


e will find in theſe two laſt fuch an abſurdity and confuſion 
of ſtyle, with ſuch a comparative poverty of imagination, 2 
will make him very ſenſible of what IJ have been here ad- 
vancing.— 2 3 1 
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I Twas a very common inquiry among the ancients, why 
the number of excellent orators, under all the encourage 
ments the moſt flouriſhing ſtates: could give them, fell fo 

far ſhort of the number of thoſe who excelled in all other 

ſciences. A friend of mine uſed merrily to apply to this 
caſe an obſervation of Herodotus, who ſays, that the moſt 
uſeful animals are the moſt fruitful in their generation; 
whereas the ſpecies of thoſe beaſts that are fierce and miſchiev- 
ous to mankind are but ſcarcely continued. The hiſtorian 
inſtances in a. hare, -which always either breeds or brings 
forth; and a lioneſs, which brings forth but once, and then 


* loſes all power of conception. But, leaving my friend to his 


mirth, I am of opinion, that in theſe latter ages we have 
greater cauſe of complaint than the ancients had. And ſince 
that ſolemn. feſtival. is approaching, which calls for all the 
power of oratory, and which affords as noble a ſubje& for 
the pulpit as any revelation has taught us, the deſign of this 
paper {hall be to ſhew, that our moderns have greater ad- 
vantages towards true and ſolid eloquence, than any which 
the celebrated ſpeakers of antiquity enjoyed. 

The firſt great and ſubſtantial difference is, that their com- 
mon places, in which almoſt the whole force of amplification 
conſiſts, were drawn from the profit or honeſty of the action, 
as they regarded only this prelent ſtate of duration. But 
Chriſtianity, as it exalts morality to a greater perfection, as 
it brings the conſideration of another life into the queſtion, 
28 it propoſes rewards and puniſhments of a higher nature, 
and a longer continuance, is more adapted to affect the minds 
of the audience, naturally inclined to purſue what it ima- 
gines its greateſt intereſt and concern. If Pericles, as hiſto- 
rians report, could ſhake the firmeſt reſolutions of his hear- 


ers, and ſet the paſſions of all Greece in a ferment, when 


the preſent welfare of his country, or the fear of hoſtile in- 
vaſions, was the ſubject; what may be expected from that 
orator, who warns his audience againſt thoſe evils which have 
no remedy, .when once undergone, either from prudence or 
time? As much greater as the evils in a future ſtate are than 
theſe at preſent, ſo much are the motives to perſuaſion un- 
der Chriſtianity greater than thoſe which mere moral con- 
ſiderations could ſupply us with. But what I now mention 
relates only to the power of moving the affections. There is 
another part of eloquence, which is indeed its maſter- piece: 
I mean the marvellous or ſublime. In this the Chriſtian ora- 
tor has the advantage beyond contradiction. Our ideas are 


ſo 
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Yo infinitely enlarged by revelation, the eye of reaſon has ſo 
wide a proſpe& into eternity, the notions of a Deity are ſo 
worthy: and refined, and the accounts we have of a ſtate of 
happineſs or miſery ſo clear and evident, that the contempla- 
tion of ſuch objects will give our diſcourſe a noble vigour, 
an invincible force, beyond the power of any human conſi- 
deration. Tully requires in his perfect orator, ſome {kill in 
the nature of heavenly bodies, becaule, ſays he, his mind 
will become more extenſive and unconfined; and when he 
deſcendsto treat of human affairs, he would both think and 


write in a more exalted and magnificent manner. For the 


fame reaſon that excellent maſter would have recommended 
the ſtudy of thoſe great and glorious myſteries, which reve- 
lation has diſcovered to us; to which the nobleſt parts of this 
ſyſtem of the world are as much inferior, as the creature is 
leſs excellent than its A The wiſeſt and — know- 
ing among the Heathens had v r and imperie& no- 
tions of Chats ſtate. They hal deed ſome uncertain 
hopes, either received by tradition, or gathered by reaſon, 
that the exiſtence of virtuous men would not be determined 
by the ſeparation of ſoul and body: but they either diſbe- 
lieved a future ſtate of puniſhment and miſery; or upon 

the ſame account that # wm painted Antigonus with one 
| fide only towards the ſpectator, that the loſs of his eye might 
not caſt a blemiſh upon the whole piece: ſo theſe repreſent- 
ed the condition of man in its faireſt view, and endeavour- 
ed to conceal what they thought was a deformity to human 
nature. I have often obſerved, that whenever the above- 
mentioned orator in his philoſophical diſcourſes is led by his 
argument to the mention of immortality, he ſeems like one 
awaked out of ſleep: rouſed and alarmed with the dignity of 
the ſubje&, he ſtretches his imagination to conceive ſome- 
thing uncommon, and, with the greatneſs of his thoughts, 
caſts, as it were, a glory round the ſentence, Uncertain 
and unſettled as he was, he ſeems fired with the contempla- 
tion of it. And nothing but ſuch a glorious proſpe& could 
have forced ſo great a lover of truth, as he was, to declare 
his reſolution never to part with his perſuaſion of immorta- 
lity, though it ſhonld be proved to be an erroneous one, 
But had he lived to ſee all that Chriſtianity has brought to 
light, how would he have laviſhed out all the force of elo- 
quence in thoſe nobleſt contemplations, which human' na- 
ture is capable of, the reſurrection and the judgment that 
follows it? How had his breaſt glowed with pleaſure, when 


the whole compals of futurity lay open and expoſed to his 
| _ VvieW\, 
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view! How would his imagination have hurried him on in 
the purſuit of the myſteries of the incarnation! How would 
he have entered, with the force of lightning, into the af- 


fections of his hearers, and fixed their attention, in ſpite of 


all the oppoſition of corrupt nature, upon thoſe glorious 
themes, which his eloquence had painted in ſuch lively and 
laſting colours! en | 

This advantage Chriſtians have, and it is with no ſmall 
plealure I lately met with a fragment of Longinus, which 
is preſerved, as a teſtimony of that critic's judgment, at the 
beginning of a manuſcript of the New Teſtament in the 
Vatican library. After that author has numbered up the 
moſt celebrated orators among the Grecians, he ſays, Add to 
theſe Paul of Tarſus, the patron of an — not fully 
proved. As a Heathen he condemns the Chriſtian religion ; 
and, as an impartial critic, he judges in favour of the pro- 
moter and preacher of it. To me it ſeems that the latter 

art of his judgment adds great weight to his opinion of St. 
Paul's abilities, ſince, under all the prejudice of opinions 
directly oppoſite, he is conſtrained to acknowledge the me- 
rit of that apoſtle. And no doubt, ſuch as Longinus de- 
ſcribes St. Paul, ſuch he appeared to the inhabitants of thoſe 
countries, which he viſited and bleſſed with thoſe doctrines, 
he was divinely commiſſioned to preach. Sacred ſtory gives 
us, in one circumſtance, a convincing proof of his elo- 
quence, when the men of Lyſtra called him Mercury, be- 
cauſe he was the chief ſpeaker,” and would have paid di- 
vine worſhip to him, as to the God who invented and pre- 
ſided over eloquence. This one account of our apoſtle ſets 
his character, conſidered as an orator only, above all the ce- 
lebrated relations of the {kill and influence of Demoſthenes 
and his contemporaries. Their power in ſpeaking was ad- 
mired, but ſtill it was thought human. eir eloquence 
warmed and raviſhed the hearers, but ſtill it was thought the 
voice of man, not of God, What advantage then had St. 
Paul above thoſe of Greece or Rome? I confeſs I can aſcribe, 
this excellence to nothing but the power of the do&rines he- 
delivered, which may have ſtill the fame Influence on the 
hearers; which have ſtill the power, when preached by a 
{kilful orator, to make us break out in the ſame expreſſions, 
as the diſciples, who met our Saviour in their way to Em- 
maus, made uſe of; Did not our hearts burn within us, 
vyhen he talked to us by the way, and while he opened to 
us the Scriptures?” I may be thought bold in my judgment 
by ſome ; but I muſt affirm, that no other orator has left us 
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than the art of oratory ; whic 


ſo viſible marks andi footſteps of hiseloquence as our apoſtle. 
It may perhaps be wondered at, that in his reaſoriings upon 
idolatry at Athens, where eloquence was born and flourithed, 
he confines himſelf to ſtrict argument only ; but my reader 
may remember what many authors of the beſt credit have 


aſſured us, that all attempts upon the affections and ſtrokes 


of oratory were expreſlly forbidden by the laws of that coun- 


try, in courts of judicature. His want of eloquence there- 


fore here, was the effect of his exact conformity to the laws. 
But his diſcourſe, on the reſurrection, to the Corinthians, 
his harangue before Agrippa, upon his on converſion, and 
the neceſſity of that of others, ate truly great, and may 
ſerve as full examples to theſe excellent rules on the ſublime, 
which the beſt of critics have left us. The ſum of all this 
diſcourſe is, that our clergy have no farther to look for an 
example of the perfection they may arrive at, than to St. 


Paul's harangues; that when he, under the want of ſeveral 


advantages of nature, as he himſelf tells us, was heard, ad- 
mired, and made a ſtandard to ſucceeding ages, by the beſt 
judge of a different perſuaſion in religion; I ſay, our clergy 


may learn, that however inſtructive their diſcourſes are, they 


are capable of receiving a great addition ; which St. Paul has 
given them a noble example of, and the Chriſtian religion 
oe furniſhed them with certain means of attaining to. 

* 16. ST. CRy$S05TOM,. 
BUT what then do you think of St. Paul? He did not 


125 it his ſtudy to obtain the art of eloquence; neither 
lid he at all diſſemble his want of it, but expreſsly confeſſes, 


that he was rude and unſkilful in ſpeech; and that too, 


when he was writing to the Corinthians, who highly valued 
themſelves. on account of this faculty, and indeed excelled in 
it. — That is the very thing which hath ruined many, by 
rendering them more negligent and remiſs in their applica- 
tion to the ſtudy of the true doctrine. 

Suppoſing the apoſtle, however, to have been as incapa- 


ble in this reſpect, as they themſelves would repreſent him, 


yet what is that to the men of this age? For, truly, he 
was endued with a much more . — and excellent faculty 

was, that his bare preſence, 
even though he was ſilent all the while, was terrible to evil 
ſpirits. Nay, the greateſt | aſſemblies now, with all their 
prayers and tears, are not able to perform thoſe things which 
were effected only by the handkerchief of that apoſtle. He 


ratied 
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raiſed the dead by his prayers, and wrought ſuch other mi- 
racles, that the Heathen ſpectators took him for à god. 
Nay, before he departed this life, he was thought worthy to 
be caught up to the third heaven, and there to hear ſuch 
words, as it was not lawful for human ears to be acquainted 
with. But the men of this preſent age, how is it that they 


do not tremble, to . themſelves with ſo excellent a 
o in 


perſon? For not t any longer on his miracles, if we 
carry our thoughts to the life of this bleſſed faint, and take 
a view of his angelical converſation, we ſhall ſtill find him 
triumphant no lels in this reſpe&, than before on the account 
of his miracles. Holy 2 

And, indeed, who can recount the excellencies of this 
holy man? His zeal, his meekneſs, his continual dangers, 
his affiduous cares, and inceſſant anxiety for the churches ; 


his tender compaſſion for weak brethren ; his innumerable 


affliftions, his various perſecutions, and his daily deaths? 
What part of the univerſe is there, either by: land or ſea, 
that is a ſtranger to the labours of this righteous perſon ? 
Even deſert places have known him, and hoſpitably received 
him in the midſt of dangers, What fort benin ſtra· 
tagems are there, which were not practiſed upon him? In 
relpect of all which, he might be juſtly ſaid to paſs through 
a whole courſe of victory. In a word, he was indefatigable 
in his encounters, and never gave out, till he came off con- 
ueror. | Bol 

How was it, I would aſk, that this bleſſed apoſtle con- 
founded the Jews which dwelt at Damaſcus, when he had not 
as yet begun to work miracles ? By what means was he too 
hard for the Grecians? And what was the cauſe for which 
he was fent to Tarſus? Was it not, becauſe he had van- 
quiſhed them by the force of his arguments, and had driven 
them to ſuch extremities, that, not being able to bear the 
foil, they reſolved to murder him. Neither is there room 
to obje&, that it was the glory of thoſe mighty works which 


he wrought that rendered him. wonderful in the eyes of the 


people, and that they who diſputed with him were over- 
powered by the prodigious opinion men had of him on that 
account; for, hitherto, he conquered by dint of argument 
only. How elſe was it, that he contended ſo earneſtly, and 
diſputed at Antioch ſo warmly, againſt thoſe that were for 
following the Jewiſh ceremonies? And Dionyfius, the 
Areopagite, an inhabitant of that moſt ſuperſtitious city, 
Athens, by what means was he, with his wite, perſuaded to 
adhere to this holy apoſtle ? N it not by the efficacy of 

+ XY that 
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that ſermon which he made there? Or, when Eutychus fell 
down out of the window; what was the occaſion of that ac- 


cident? Was it not his long attendance, even until mid- 
night, to St. Paul's preaching? How do we find him em- 


ployed/ at Theffalonica, at Corinth, at Epheſus, and at 
ome itſelf? Did he not, in all thoſe places, ſpend whole 


days and nights in expounding to his auditors the Holy 


Scriptures, in their order? To what purpoſe ſhould I men- 
tion his encounters with the Stoics and Epicureans? For, 
indeed, ſhould I deſcend were particular, I muſt extend 
my diſcourſe to an unreaſonable length. 3 | 


It appears, then, that, both before his miracles and af- 


t 1s, St. Paul made much uſe of eloquence. With what 
face, therefore, will any one dare to pronounce him ignorant 
or unſkilful, 'whoſe ſermons and diſputations were ſo exceed- 
ingly-admired by all that heard them? Let any one tell me, 
what was the reaſon why the people of Lycaonia took him 
for Mercury: for that Paul and Barnabas were thought to be 
Gods, was owing to their miracles; but that St. Paul, par- 
ticularly, was taken for Mercury, was not owing to them, 
but to fin excellent faculty of ſpeaking. 


In what elſe did this bleſſed faint excel the reſt of the apoſ- 
tles; and how comes he more eſpecially to be in the mouths 
of all men throughout the whole world? How is it that he 
is admired beyond all the reſt, not by us only, but by Jews 


and Gentiles allo ? Is it not for the excellence of his epiſtles, 
by which he became uſeful not only to the Chriſtians of that 
age, but to all others from that time to this, and will con- 
tinue to be ſo to all that ſhall be hereaſter, even unto the 
coming of Chriſt.? So that he will not ceaſe to be of ſingular 
benefit to mankind as long as mankind itſelf ſhall remain 
upon the earth. For, indeed, his moſt excellent writings are, 
as it were, a ſtrong fortification, eretted for the defence of 


all the churches in the world, as he himſelf, like a brave 


warrior, doth, as it were, ſtand in the midſt, “ bringing 
into captivity every thought to the obedience of Chriſt ; 
caſting down imaginations, and every high thing which 
54 exalteth itſelf againſt the knowledge of God.“ And all 
this he doth by thoſe admirable epiſtles of his, which are ſo 
replete with divine wiſdom. © |, On the Prieſthood. 


A Wo / | | | 
17. THE REV. DaviDForRrDyYce, D. D. 
IT were impoſſible to enumerate here all the different 
ways in which the Sacred Writings may be applied by a 


preacher; they contain ſuch a number and variety of fur- 
2 | prizing 
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prizing and intereſting facts, equally inſtructive and enter- 
taining ; of real and ſuppoſed characters, both good and 
bad; of affecting repreſentations of the nature and life of 
man; of diſcoveries relating to ſpiritual and eternal things, 
wonderſully awakening and elevating to the human mind; of 
ſentences and ſayings, the moſt pungent to the heart and 
conſcience; of promiſes unſpeakably ſoothing and tranſ- 
porting on one harid, and of threatenings no leſs awful and 
tremendous on the other; of parables or allegories, generally 
founded on the moſt common occurrences of life or objects 
of nature, ſtrongly marked, and wrought with a divine ſim- 
plicity, and therefore inexpreſſibly beautiful and touching ; 
of imagery more rich, more ſublime, more ſtrong, more 
tender, than is to be found in any other compoſition, how: 
admired ſoever ; not to ſpeak of all the divinity of rhetori- 
cal figures; ar tir Fac -hron with admirable propriety, 
proces and energy. Oh, my brethren, what a treaſure of 
eavenly eloquence have we here! How happy ſhould we 
be, had we hearts to value and heads to improve it ! | 
4 *_  Eloguence of "the Pulpit. 


138. PERE BoHrouRs. 

IHE Holy Scripture is a foundation. of noble thoughts, 
great and ſublime, ſuch as theſe: ** I am he that is :—The 

„Lord ſhall reign in all eternity and beyond :—Let there 

** be light, and there was light :—The earth was filent at 

„his preſence: —The ſea ſaw the Lord, and fled:—The 


—_—_— * 


8 « earth and heaven fled before the preſence of him that fat 4 
; „upon the throne.” —Thoſe terms of ſilence and flight have | 
ſomething very energetical, which paint the thing both live- 
a ly and nobly.—I have never ſeen any pictures like thoſe 
f which David made of a turn of fortune: I myſelf have 
. « ſeen the ungodly in great power, and 1 like a 
| green bay tree: I went by, and lo, he was gone: I ſought 
> « him but his place could no where be found.” Obſerve 
4 how far David goes: all that poets have ſaid of the decay of 
] Troy, of Rome, and of Carthage, is, that nothing was left 
4 but the places where thoſe famous cities were ſituated: but 
J here, the very place were the inipious was, in the higheſt 
1 pitch of fortune, is no more. | Art of Criticiſm. 
46 19. DR. Mead. | 
* HAVING from my earlieſt childhood entertained” | 
4 ſtrong paſſion for learning, after I had choſen the art of me- . 
dicine for my profeſſion, I ſtill never intermitted my literary 
8 N C3 ſtudies ; 
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ſtudies ; to which I had recourſe, from time to time, as to 


© refreſhments, ſtrengthening me in my daily labours, and 


charming my cares. Thus, among other ſubjects, I fre- 
quently read the Holy Scriptures, as becomes a Chriſtian ; 


and next to thoſe things which regard eternal life, and the 


doctrine of morality, I uſually-gave particular attention to 
the hiſtories of diſeaſes, and the various ailments therein re- 
corded, It is maniteſt the Chriſtian religion requires of all 
its members, in a moſt eſpecial manner, to practiſe every act 


of humanity and benevolence towards each other. The 


book of Job may juſtly be eſteemed the moſt ancient of all 
books, of which we have wy xertain account. That it is 
metrical, as well as David's Pſalms, the Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, 
and Solomon's Song, is generally allowed ; and the perſons 


of the drama are God, Satan, Job, and his wife, his three 


friends, and Elihu, Nor indeed, in my opinion, can there 
be found, in this kind of writing, any thing more admira- 
ble, and better adapted to move the paſſions than this piece ; 
whether we regard the ſublimity and elegance of ſtyle; the 
deſcription of natural things, or, in fine, the propriety of 
the characters aſcribed to all the perſons concerned in it; all 
which circumſtances are of the greateſt moment in a drama- 
tic performance. ge, Works, paſfim. 


20. Rev. Ms. BURG R. | 
\ ST.'P AUL, the greateſt and moſt general propagater of 
Chriſtianity, could be no mean orator, who confounded the 

vs at Damaſcus ;. made a prince, before whom he ſtood to 


| be judged; confeſs, that he had almoſt perſuaded him to be- 


come à convert to a religion every where ſpoken againſt ; 
threw another into a fit of trembling as he ſat upon his 
judgment-ſeat ;- made a defence before the learned court of 
Areopagus, which gained him for a convert a member of the 


2 court itfelf ; ſtruck a whole 2 with ſuch admiration, that 


they took him tor the god of eloguence; and gained him a 


| 9 in Longinus' liſt of famous orators. Few of mankind 


ture orators are none of them co 


ave able heads. All have hearts; and all hearts may be 
touched, if the ſpeaker is maſter of his art. The buſineſs is 
not ſo much, to open the underſtanding, as to warm the 
heart. There are few, who do not know their duty. To 


allure them to the doing of it, is the difficulty. Nor is this 


to be effected by cold reaſoning. Accordingly, the Scrip- 

i. Their addreſſes are ſuch 
as hardly any man can utter without warmth. Hear, O 
*«. heavens! give ear, O earth! — To thee, O man, I call; 
| PIE „ wy 
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« my voice is to the ſons of men I—As I live, faith the 
« Lord, I have no pleaſure in the death of the wicked; 
„ but rather that he turn from his wickedneſs and live. 
« Turn ye, turn ye ; why will ye die !—Q Jeruſalem, Je- 
„ rulalem! thou that killeſt the prophets, and ſtoneſt them 
« that are ſent unto thee ! how often would I have gathered 


„thy children, as a hen gathereth her, brood under her 


« wings, and ye would not !” Art of Speaking, 


2221. Port GANGANELL1. 
- WHOEVER. does not find in the Holy Scriptures, 


and the works of the Fathers, wherewithal to affect his 


hearers, is not worthy of mounting the pulpit. There cannot 
be finer images of the greatneſs and mercy of God, than in 
the pſalms and ſpiritual ſongs. There cannot be more affect- 
ing hiſtories than thoſe 15 oſeph, of Moſes, and of the 
Maccabees. There cannot be more ſtriking examples of the 
Divine Juſtice, than the puniſhment of Nadab and Abihu, 
or of Belſhazzar, who ſaw a dreadful haiid writing in tre- 
mendous characters his condemnation! on the wall. In all 
the books of the world you cannot find ſuch ſtrains of elo- 
quence as the reflections of Job; all attempts to paraphraſe 
only enervate them. Delightful diſcourſes may be com- 
2 by fele&ing ſame of the moſt beautiful paſſages in 

ripture, and adapting them to the ſubjedt. St. Paul, the 
moſt pathetic and ſublime of all preachers, employed only 
the language of the Scriptures in his epiſtles, and they are 
admirable. The Goſpel, when meditated upon with due re- 


"petty ſhews itlelf to be the language of God; it is quite 


mple, all is within the reach of every capacity, and all is 
divine. I expreſsly recommend to you to read St. Paul's epiſ- 
tles. Your conſtant manual ought to be the plalter, as dictated 
by the Holy Spirit; a work which warms the ſoul while it en- 
livens the mind, and which for the true ſublime, ſurpaſſes 
all the orators or poets that ever wrote, Letters. 


22. FENELON. 


IN order to perceive the eloquence of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, nothing is more uſeful than to have a juſt taſte of the 
ancient ſimplicity ; and this may beſt be obtained by read- 
ing the moſt ancient Greek authors, I ſay the moſt ancient: 
for thole Greeks, whom the Romans ſo juſtly deſpiſed and 
called Grœculi, were then entirely degenerate. You ought 
to be perfectly acquainted with Homer, Plato, Xenophon 
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and the other earlieſt writers. After that, you will be no 
more ſurpriſed at the plainneſs of the Scripture-ſtyle ; for in 
them you will find almoſt the ſame kind of cuſtoms, the ſame 
artleſs narrations, the ſame images of great things, and the 
{ame movements. The difference bet wixt them, upon com- 
pariſon, is much to the honour of the Scripture. It ſurpaſſes 
them vaſtly in native ſimplicity, livelineſs, and grandeur. 
Homer himſelf never reached the ſublimity of Moſes's ſongs ; 
eſpecially the laſt, which all the Iſraelitiſh children were to 
learn by heart. Never did any ode, either Greek or Latin, 
come up to the loftineſs of the Plalms ; particularly that 


which begins thus; The mighty God, even the Lord hath 


« ſpoken,” ſurpaſſes the utmoſt ſtretch of human invention. 
Neither Homer, nor any other poet, ever equalled Iſaiah 
deſcribing the majeſty of God, in whoſe ſight ** the nations 
„of the earth are as the ſmall duſt ; yea, leſs than nothing 
„% and vanity ;” ſeeing it is. he that ſtretcheth out the 
«© heavens like a curtain, and ſpreadeth them out as a tent 
“to dwell in.” Sometimes this prophet has all the ſweet- 


naeſs of an eclogue, in the ſmiling images he gives us of 


peace; and ſometimes he ſoars ſo high as to leave every 
thing below him, What is there in antiquity that can be 
compared to the lamentations of Jeremiah, when he tenderly 
deplores the miſeries of his country? Or to the prophecy of 
* Nahum, when he forelees, in ſpirit, the proud Nineveh fall 
under the rage of an invincible army? We fancy that we ſee 
the army, and hear the noiſe of arms and chariots. Every 
thing is painted in ſuch a lively manner as ſtrikes the imagi- 
nation. The prophet far outdoes Homer, Read likewiſe 

Daniel denouncing to Belſhazzar the divine vengeance ready 
to overwhelm him; and try if you can find any thing in the 
moſt ſublime otiginals of antiquity that can be compared to 
thoſe paſſages of Sacred Writ, As for the reſt of Scripture, | 
every portion of it is uniform and conſtant ; every part bears 
the peculiar character that becomes it; the hiſtory, the par- 
ticular detail of Jaws, the deſcriptions, the vehement and 


pathetic paſſages, the myſteries, and prophecies, and moral 


diſcourſes ; in all theſe there appears a natural and beautiful 
variety. In ſhort, there is as great a difference betwixt the 
Heathen poets and the prophets, as there is betwixt a falſe 
. enthuſiaſm and the true. The Sacred Writers, being truly 
inſpired, do, in a ſenſible manner, exprels ſomething divine; 
while the others, ſtriving to ſoar above themſelves, always 
ſhew human weakneſs in their loſtieſt flights. The ſecond 
book of Maccabees, the book of Wiſdom, eſpecially at he 
NOR | | end, 
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end, and Eccleſiaſticus, in the beginning, diſcover the gaudy 
ſwelling ſtyle that the degenerate Greeks had ſpread over the 
eaſt, where their language was eſtabliſhed with their domi- 
nion. But it would Fa in vain to enlarge upon all theſe par- 
ticulars ; it is by reading that you muſt diſcover the truth of 
them. The ſimplicity of our Saviour's ſtyle is alſo intirely | 
according to the ancient taſte. It is agreeable both to Moſes 
and the prophets, whoſe expreſſions Chriſt often uſes. But 


though his language be plain and familiar, it is however 


figurative and ſublime in many places. I could eaſily ſhew, 
by particular inſtances, that we have not a preacher of this 
age who is ſo figurative in his moſt ſtudied ſermons as Jefus 
Chriſt was in his moſt popular diſcourſes. I do not mean 
thoſe that St. John relates, where almoſt every thing is ſen- 
ſibly divine; I ſpeak of his moſt familiar diſcourſes, recorded 
by the other Evangeliſts. The apoſtles wrote in the ſame 
manner, with this difference, that Jeſus Chriſt, being maſter 
of his doctrine, delivers it calmly. He ſays juſt what he 
leaſes ; and ſpeaks with the utmoſt eaſineſs of the heavenly 
ingdom and glory, as of his Father's houſe. All thoſe ex- 
alted things that aſtoniſh us, were natural and familiar to - 
him: he is born there, and only tells us what he ſaw. On 
the contrary, the apoſtles ſunk under the weight of the 
truths that were revealed to them. They wanted words, and 
are not able to expreſs their ideas. Hence flow thoſe digreſ- 
ſions and obſcure paſſages in St. Paul's writings, and thoſe 
tranſpoſitions of his thoughts, which ſhew his mind was 
tranſported with the abundance and greatneſs of the truths 
that offered themſelves to his attention, All this irregularit 


of ſtyle ſhews that the Spirit of God forcibly guided tHe 


minds of the apoſtles. But notwithſtanding theſe little 
diſorders of their ſtyle, every thing in it is noble, lively, 
and n As for St. John's Revelation, we find in it the 
ſame grandeur and enthuſiaſm that there is in the 22 
The expreſſions are oftentimes the ſame; and ſometimes 
this reſemblance of ſtyle gives a mutual light to them both. 
You ſee therefore that the eloquence of Scripture is not con-, 
fined to the books of the Old Teſtament, but is hkewile to 


be found in the New. Poetry is a more ſerious and uſeful 
art than common people imagine. Religion conſecrated. it 
to its own ule from the very beginning of the world. Before 
men had a text of Divine Scripture, the ſacred ſongs they 
learned by heart preſerved the remembrance of the creation, 
and the tradition 'of God's wonderful works. Nothing can 
equa] the magnificence and tranſport of the ſongs of Moſes. 
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The book of Job is a poem full of the nobleſt and moſt ma- 
jeſtic figures. The ſong of Solomon gracefully and tenderly 
expreſſes the myſterious union of God with the foul of man, 
which becomes his ſpouſe. The plalms will be the admiration 
and comfort of all ages, and all nations that know the true 
God. The whole Scripture is full of poetry, even in thoſe 
places where there is not the leaſt appearance of verſification. 


Dialogues on Eloquence. 
ie 23. RE v. Erward Younc, L. L. D. 


THE ſpeech of the Almighty in the thirty eighth and fol · 
lowing chapters of Job, is by much the fineſt part of the 


nobleſt, and moſt ancient poem in the world, Biſhop Patrick 


ſays, its grandeur is as much above all other poetry, as 
thunder is louder than a whiſper. . ' Paraphraſe on Job. 


24. DR. Detanv. yr 
I am ſenſible, that the Jews are generally conſidered as an 


illiterate, barbarous people; and the charge is ſo far juſt, 
that they deſpifed the learning of other nations; but this, 


by no means infers them either ignorant or barbarous. I 


own they appear to me in a very different light. I am well 
ſatisfied that the Bible is the fountain-head of all true polite- 
nefs; and what is properly called good breeding among man- 
kind.—T have often thought, that a Hiſtory of David's piety, 


im all the various events of his life, could it be regular 


purſued, and clearly connected, would, under the ad 
of a maſterly pen, make one of the moſt curious and enter- 
taining, as well as uſeful relations, the world ever beheld.— 
Let others find their account, and found their fame, in re- 
viling the divine diſpenſations recorded in the Scriptures ; 
be it ever my glory to reverence them! To reverence them 
in the ſilence of my cloſet, and to publiſh that reverence to 
the world, withont any view to the wages either of vanity or 
wealth !—If the effects of the ſole and ſeparate power of no- 
ble muſic are ſo great, what might not be hoped from it, 
when it is built upon, and fupported by, the nd6bleſt, the 


ſublimeſt, the moſt heavenly ftrains of divine poetry, by 


which the world was ever delighted, informed, or amended ! 
And ſuch, beyond all controverſy, or pretence of a rational 
doubt, are the facred hymns and pfalms of David. : 
I know but one deſcription in the compaſs of Heathen - 
E deferves once to be named with David's tempeſt 
n the eighteenth pfalm; and that is Virgil's noble deſcrip- 
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tion, in the firſt of his Georgics, and to me the nobleſt ef- 
fort of his genius. David's ſtands thus: 
« In my diſtreſs I called upon the Lord, and cried unto 
«© my God. He heard my voice out of his temple ; my 
« jn his preſence entered into his ears. And the ah 
« trembled and ſhook, and the foundations of the moun- 
* tains trembled and were toffed, becauſe he was wroth. 
«© Smoke aſcended from his noſtrils, and fire devoured from 
© his mouth; coals were kindled at it. And he bowed the 
«© heavens, and came down; and darkneſs was under his 
„ feet. And he rode upon a cherub, and flew; and flew 
„ ſwift on the wings of the wind. He made darkneſs his 
« ſecret place; his pavilion round about him the darkneſs of 
« waters in the clouds of heaven. At the brightneſs before 
him his clouds paſſed away; hail-ſtones and coals of fire, 
And the Lord thutidered in the heavens, and the Moſt 
« High gave his voice; hail-ſtones and coals of fire, And 
he ſent out his arrows, and tore and diſperſed them; and 
„ multiplied his lightnings, and confounded them. The 
* beds of the waters appeared; the foundations of the world 
« were uncovered, at thy rebuke, O Lord; at the blaſt of 
the breath of thy noſtrils.” | 
Virgil's tempeſt is well known: 
Szepe etiam immenſum cœlo venit agmen aquarum, 
Et fœdam glomerant tempeſtatem imbribus atris 
Collectæ ex alto nubes. Ruit arduus ether, 
Et pluvia ingenti ſata læta boumque labores N 
Diluit. Implentur foſſæ, et cava flumina creſcunt 
Cum ſonitu, fervetque fretis ſpirantibus æquor. 
Ipſe pater, media nimborum in nocte, coruſca 
Fulmina molitur dextra. Quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit: fugere feræ; et mortalia corda 
Per gentes humilis ſtravit pavor. Ille flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 
Dejicit. Ingeminant auſtri, et denſiſſimus imber 
Nunc nemora ingenti vento, nunc litera plangit. 


Theſe noble lines are thus tranſlated with uncommon ſpi- 
rit, cloſeneſs, and juſtneſs, by an anonymous author in a 
work intituled Virgil's Huſbandry; or An Eſſay on the 
Georgics, 17235. 1 5 \ 

Oft from above deſcends a troop of floods ; 

Oft gather from the deep the thick'ning clouds ; 
Down ruſh the ſkies, and with impetuous rain 
Waſh out the ox's toil, and ſweep away the grain: 
The dikes are fill'd, no bounds the tarrents . 
And with the breathing ſurges boils the deep: 
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Amidſt a night of clouds, his glitt'ring fire, | 
And rattling thunder, hurls th* eternal Sire: 

{| Far ſhakes the earth; beaſts fly, and mortal hearts 

Pale fear dejects: He, with refulgent darts, | 

Or Rhodope, or Athos lofty crown, | 

Or ſteep Ceraunia b cliffs, ſtrikes headlong down: 

The rains condenſe, more furious auſter roars; | | 

Now, with vaſt winds the woods, now, laſhes he the ſhores. 


Mr. Dryden's: tranſlation is more diffuſe ; but the reader 
will perceive how much he thought fome of David's ideas 
would adorn it G afs 

And oft whole ſheets deſcend of ſluicy rain, 

Suck ' d by the ſpongy clouds from off the main: 
The lofty ſkies at once come pouring down, 
The promis'd crop, and golden labyurs, drown. 
The dikes are fill'd, and with a roaring ſound | 
The riling rivers float the nether ground; } 
And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling ſeas rebound. 
The Father of the Gods his glory ſhrouds, 
Involv'd in tempeſts, and a night of clouds; 
And from the middle darkneſs, flaſhing out 
By fits, he deals his fiery bolts about. 
Earth feels the motions of her angry god; 
Her intrails tremble, and her mountains nod þ 
And flying beaſts in foreſts ſeek abode: 
Deep horror ſeizes every human breaſt ; | 
Their pride is humbled, and their fear confeſs'd : 
While he from high his rolling thunder throws, 
And fires the mountains with repeated blows : 
The rocks, are from their old foundations rent; 
The winds redouble, and the rains augment : 
The waves on heaps are daſh'd againſt the ſhore, 
And now the woods, and now the billows roar. 


The reader hath now both deſcriptions before him. I 
ſhall beg leave to point out the beauties of them; and when 
I have done fo, he will determine for himſelf which ought 
to have the preference, . | Pod 
He heard my voice out of his temple.” Can there be 
a nobler idea, than to conſider the heavens as the temple of 
God! This temple encompaſles the univerſe, and there the 
whole creation are in the preſence of their maker. 2 | 

«© He was wroth, and the earth trembled and ſhook. — He 
„ bowed the heavens, and came down.,—He rode upon a 
* cherub.—He flew upon the wings of the wind. He made 
«« darkneſs his pavilion, —At the brightneſs before him his 
clouds paſſed aways", { _ _ | | 

1 5 ? 4 The 


— 


The anions of theſe ideas is much eaſier conceived than 
explained! 3:5 34 ! Many. 21310 1 
What poetry ever equalled the magnificence of this ſtyle? 
What ideas of the Divinity does it inſpire! What muſt we 
think of that mighty Being, at whole wrath the earth trem- 
bles, and the heavens are humbled at his feet! Angels and 
winds his vehicles! His voice is thunder; and lightnings 
the kindling of his breath! His Majeſty veiled in darkneſs; 
and yet even ſo, the clouds paſſing away, at the glory that 
went before him. ad en Hot AT 
In Virgil, Jupiter, in the dark center of his ſhowers, 
deals about his thunders with his flaming right hand: earth 
trembles at the mighty motion; the beaſts of the foreſts fly; 
and humble fear proſtrates the haughty heart of man. 
Nothing can be more nobly terrible, than the former part 
of this deſcription, nor more affecting and touching thai 
the laſt! For my own part I never read it but my blood was 
curdled, and my pride quelle. 5 N | 
He goes on:—He. (that is, Jupiter) beats down Atho or 
Rhodope, or the loſty Ceraunian promontory, with his red- 
hot bolts:— The Keno double, and the ſhowers thicken ; the 
foreſts and the ſhores. reſound. | . 
Lou ſee the lightnings fly, in this deſcription. You hear 
the rattling of the thunder, in that noble line; 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 
Deſieit.—- 
Vou hear the craſh of the falling mountains; the thicken- 
ing ſhower patters in your ears, and the tempeſt roars, | 
All this is unqueſtionably noble :—but the reader will ob- 
ſerve this eſſential and truly poetic difference between the two 
deſcriptions ; that in Virgil, every thing but the thunder is 
natural action, and even that is acted and wielded with dread- 
ful force: the effect of which motion is an earthquake.  / 
In David the whole univerſe is animated at the preſence of 
God, affrighted at his wrath, and obedient to his beck ! 
«© God is angry; and the earth trembles; and coals kindle 
at his breath; and hail-ſtones fly before him.“ 
Virgil's Jupiter wields his thunders: Jehovah commands 
his, and they obey. . Jupiter deals about his bolts in the at- 
titude of an heated hero; or, to ſpeak more properly, a 
giant of reſiſtleſs ſtrength! Jehovah but ſends out his ar- 
rows; they know what to do; they tear and diſperſe, and 
his lightning confounds. 6 n 
e is angry, and he beats down a mountain! Jeho- 
vah is wroth and the earth feels it; and the“ foundations 
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1 of the mountains are toſſed to and fro,” tremble and ſhake 


like the joints of an affrighted man! At one blaſt of his 


breath the ocean opens to her deepeſt” channels; and the 
foundations of the earth are bared before him. 
In a word; Vireil's defeription is truly noble ; but David's 
beyondal/expreſion grand? n 
+ To all this may be added, that David wrote firſt; and if 
Ovid read Moſes, poſſibly Virgil read David. I believe he 
read David, becauſe I am ſure he read Iſai lg. 
This, at leaſt, muſt be allowed, that earthquakes are not 
the natural effects of thunder. They are unſted in David's 
deſeription, and fo they are in Virgil's: they are the effect 
of God's wrath, in David; they are the effects of the angry 


N ment be owned, that Virgil Jupiter, in a night of 


clouds, is very like David's Jehovah; incompaſſed with dark- 


neſs in the waters of the clouds of heaven! In this, indeed, 
Jehovah has the advantage, that his glory cannot be wholly 
ſhrouded ; ſome gleams of it ſtill flaſh/out as he paſſes, and 
diſpel the clouds. TAC] % obo 
The painting in the 12 and 13 verſes of this pſalm, is, to 
my imagination, by much the fineſt I ever ſaw in poetry: 

$ before him his clouds paſſed away; hail- 
% ſtones and coals of fire. And the Lord thundered in the 
% heavens, and the Moſt High gave his voice; hail-ſtones 
% and coals of fire.“ The poet was too tranſported to wait 
for auxiliary verbs, and conuecting particles! The deſcrip- 
tion is to me a noble picture, in which the guſts of hail; and 


flaſhes of fire, burſt out from the clouds with as much ſpirit 
and force as in-a real tempeſt. Life of David. 


228. BisHoP GASTRIL, eg 
HAD the Scriptures exhibited religion to us in that regular 
form and method to which other writers have reduced it, 
there would, to me at leaſt, have been wanting one great 
proof of the authority of thoſe writings; which being 
penned at different times, and upon different occaſions, an 
containing in them a great variety of wonderful events, ſur- 
riſing characters of men, wiſe rules of life, and new un- 
eard- of doctrines, all mixed together with an unuſual ſim- 
plicity and gravity of narration, do, in the very frame and 
compoſure of them, catry the marks of their divine origi- 
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26. REV. WILLIAM SMITH, D.D. 


THE pathetic without grandeur is preferable to that 
which is great without paſſion. Whenever both unite, -the 
aſſage will be excellent; and there is. more of this in the 
Toak of Job, than in any other compoſition in the world. 
When a writer applies to the more tender paſſions of love 
and pity, when a ſpeaker endeavours to engage our affections, 
or gain our eſteem, he may fucceed well, though there may 
be nothing grand in what he ſays. Nay, grandeur ſome- 
times would be unſeaſonable in fuch caſes, as it ſtrikes always 
at the imagination, WA 9, 11 ICY 
There is a deal of this fort of pathetic in the words of our 
Saviour to the poor Jews, who were impoſed upon and de- 
luded into fatal errors by the Scribes and Phariſees,” who had 
long been guilty of the heavieſt oppreſſions on the minds 
of the people : Come unto me all ye that labour and ar 
© heavy Na? and I will give you reſt. Take my yoke up- 
% on you, and learn of me:; I am meek ly in 
„heart, and ye ſhall find reſt unto your fouls. For my 
« 2 is eaſy, and my burden is light.“ Matt. 11. 28-30. 
So again in Mat. 23: 37. aſter taking notice of the cruelties, 
inhumanities, and murders, which the Jewiſh nation had 
been guilty of towards thoſe, who had exhorted them to 
repentance, or would have recalled them from their blind- 
neſs and ſuperſtition to the practice of real religion and vir- 
tue, he on a ſudden breaks off with, N 
O Jerufalem, Jeruſalem, thou that killeſt the prophets, 
„ and ſtoneſt them which are ſent unto thee, how often 
*+* would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
++ gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not.“ f | 
The exprefſion here is vulgar and common, the alluſion 
to the hen, taken from an e which is daily before our 
eyes; and yet there is as much tenderneſs and ſignificance in 
it, as can any where be found in the ſame compals. 8 
I beg leave to obſerve further, that there is a continued 
ſtrain of this ſort of pathetic in St. Paul's farewel ſpeech to 
the Epheſian elders in Acts 20. What an effect it had upon 
his audience is plain from the 36 and 38 verſes. It is ſcarce 
poſſible to read it ſeriouſly without tears. 
Ihe Deity is leſcribed, in a thouſand paſſages of Scrip- 
ture, in greater majeſty, pomp, and perfection, than that in 
which Homer arrays his Gods. The books of Pſalms and 
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ob abound in ſuch divine deſcriptions. That particularly 
in the 18 Pfalni, verſe 7-10, is inimitably grand. 
So again, pſalm 77. 16-19. © The waters ſaw thee, O 
Goc, the waters ſaw thee, and were afraid; the depths 
e alſo were troubled. The clouds poured out water, the 
air thundered, and thine arrows went abroad. The voice 
aof thy thunder was heard round about; the lightnings 
«© ſhone upon the ground, the earth was moved and {hoo 
«-withal. Thy way is in the ſea, and thy paths in the great 
«© waters, and thy footſteps are not known.” | 
And, in general, wherever there is any deſcription of the 
works of omnipotence, or the excellence of the divine Be- 
ing, the ſame vein: of ſublimity is always to be diſcerned, I 
beg the reader to peruſe in this view the following pſalms. 
46, 68, 76, 96, 97, 104, 114, 139, 148; as alſo the 
chapter of Habakkuk, and the deſcription of the ſon — | 
/ __ Godin the 19 chapter of Revelationgs. 200 16 
_ - » Anſtances of majeſtic fimplicity and unaffected grandeur, 
are to be met with in gout plenty through the Sacred Writ- 
ings. Such are the following: Let there be light, and 
there was light.— He ſpake, and it was done; he com- 
«« manded, and it ſtood faſt.— Lazarus, come forth. Lord, 
«© if thou wilt, thou canſt make me clean.—I will, be thou 
„ clean. — Peace, be ſtill.—Hitherto ſhalt thou paſs, and no 
« farther : Here ſhall thy proud waves beRopped.” 
There is adeſcription of a tempeſt in the 107 pſalm, which 
runs in a very high vein of ſublimity, and has more ſpirit in 
it than the applauded deſcriptions m the authors of antiqui- 
ty; becauſe, when the ſtorm is in all its rage, and the dan- 
ger becomes extreme, almighty power is introduced to calm 
at once the roaring main, and give prelervation to the mi- 
ſerable diſtreſſed. It ends in that fervency of devotion, 
which ſuch grand occurrences are fitted to raiſe in the minds 
of the thoughtful: © He commandeth and raiſeth the ſtormy 
* wind, which lifteth up the waves thereof. They mount 
% up to heaven, they go down again to the depths ; their 
« ſoul is melted away becauſe of trouble. They reel to and 
* fro like a drunken man, and are at their wit's end. Then 
- * they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and he bringeth 
e them out of their diſtreſſes. He maketh the ſtorm a calm, 
« ſo that the waves thereof are ſtill. "Then are they glad, 66 
< becauſe they be quiet; ſo he bringeth them into their de- 00 
& fired haven, Oh that men would praiſe the Lord for his T 
„% goodnels, and for his wonderful works to the children of T 
© men!'— - N * 
| No 
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No author amplifies in ſo noble a manner as St. Paul. He 
riſes gradually from earth to heaven, from mortal man to 
God himſelf: For all things are yours, whether Paul, 
„ or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or lite, or death, or 
«« things preſent, or things to come; all are yours, and ye 
« are Chriſt's, and Chriſt is God's,” 1 Cor. 3. 21, 22.—80 
alſo Rom. 8. 29, 30, and 39, 39. * For whom he did ſore- 
„ know, he alſo did predeſtinate to be conformed to the 
„image of his ſon, that he might be the“ firſt-born among 
„% many brethren. Moreover whom he did predeſtinate, 
„ them he allo called; and whom he called, them he alſo 
« juſtified ; and whom he juſtified, them he alſo glorified,” - 
For I am perſuaded; that neither death, nor life, 
„ nor. angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
i prefent,- nor things to come, nor * nor depth, nor 
« any other creature, ſhall be able to ſeparate us from the 
love of God, which is in Chriſt Jeſus our Lord.“ 7272 

A ſublimer image can no where be found than in the ſong 
of Deborah, after Siſera's defeat, where the vain glorious 
boaſts of Silera's mother, when expecting his return, and, as 
ſhe was confident, his victorious return, are deſcribed. 
„The mother of Siſera looked out at a window, and cried 
through the latteſs, Why is his chariot. ſo long in com- 
«© ing? Why tarry the wheels of his chariot ? Her wiſe la- 
„ dies anſwered her; yea, ſhe returned anſwer to herſelf : 
Have they not ſped ? Have oy not divided the prey, to 
every man a damſel or two? To Siſera a prey of divers 
colours, a prey of divers colours of needle-work, of divers 
colours of needle-work on both fides, meet for the necks 
of them that take the ſpoil ?” 

Ghoſts are very frequent in Engliſh tragedies ; but ghoſts, 
as well as fairies, ſeem to be the peculiar province of Shake- 
ſpeare. In ſuch circles none but he could move with dig- 
nity. That in Hamlet is introduced with the utmoſt ſolem- 
nity, awful throughout, and majeſtic. At the appearance of 
Banquo, in Macbeth, the images are ſet off in the ſtrongeſt 
expreſſion, and ſtrike the imagination with high degrees of 
horror, which is ſupported with ſurpriſing art through the 
whole ſcene. | | 

There is a fine touch of this nature in Job 4. In 
thoughts from the viſions of the night, when deep ſleep 


G 


falleth on men, fear came upon me, and trembling, which 
made all my bones to ſhake : then a ſpirit paſſed before 


my face, the hair of my fleſh ſtood up. It ſtood ſtill, but 
1 could not diſcern the form thereof: an image was 
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before mine eyes—there was filence—and I heard a voice, 
„ ſaying, Shall mortal man be more juſt than God ? Shall 


a man be more pure than his maker? Behold, he put no 


«+. traſt in his ſervants; and his angels he charged with folly : 
% how much leſs in them that dwell in houſes of clay, whoſe 
„foundation is in the duſt, which are cruſhed before the 
„ moth ? They are deſtroyed from morning to evening; 
** they periſh tor ever without any regarding it. Doth not 
1% their excellency, which is in them, go away? They die, 
even without wiſdom.” N 
Longinus' obſervations upon a ſolemn oath of Demoſt: 
| henes are judicious and ſolid : but there is one infinitely 
more ſolemn and awful in the 22 chapter of Jeremiah : ** But 
«© if ye will not hear theſe words, I ſwear by myſelf, faith 
„the Lord, that this houſe ſhall become a deſolation.“ 
Alſo in Gen. 22 chapter: And the Angel of the Lord 
called out of heaven unto Abraham the ſecond time, and 
% ſaid, By myfelf have I ſworn, faith the Lord, for becauſe 
** thou haſt done this thing, and haſt not with-held thy ſon, 
i thine only ſon ; that in bleſſing I will bleſs thee, and in 
155 ! will multiply thy ſeed as the ſtars of the 
„heaven, and as the ſand which is upon the ſea-ſhore ; and 
«© thy ſeed ſhall poſſeſs the gate of his. enemies; and in th 
5 ſeed ſhall all the nations of the earth be bleſſed ; becauſe 
thou haſt obeyed my voice.” | 
Is not a diſcourſe enlivened, ſtrengthened, and thrown 
more forcibly along by queſtion and interrogation ? A noble 
* inſtance we fave 0 this in Deborah's words in the perſon of 
Siſera's mother, before mentioned. Nor can I in this place 
paſs by a paſſage in the hiſtorical part of Scripture ; I mean 
the words of Chriſt, in this figure of ſelf-interrogation and 
anſwer : ** What went ye out into the wilderneſs to ſee ? A 
reed ſhaken with the wind? But what went ye out for to 
« ſee? A man clothed in loft raiment ? Behold, they that 
wear ſoft clothing are in kings houſes. But what went 
ye out for to ſee ? A prophet * Yea, I ſay unto you, and 
more than a prophet.” 5 
That the ſenſe receives ſtrength, as well as beauty, from 
this figure, is no where ſo viſible, as in the poetical and pro- 
phetical parts of Scripture. Numberleſs inſtances might be 
calily produced, and we are puzzled how to pitch on any in 
particular, amidſt ſo fine variety, leſt the choice might give 
room to call our judgment in queſtion, for taking no notice 
of others, that perhaps are more remarkable. 1 
| | * 
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Any reader will obſerve, that there is a poetical air in the 
predictions of Balaam in the 23 of Numbers, and that there 
is particularly an uncommon grandeur in the 19 verſe: 
God is not a man, that he ſhould lie; neither the ſon of 
« man, that he ſhould'repent. Hath he faid, and ſhall he 
not do it? Or, hath he ſpoken, and ſhall he not make it 


„% good? | | 

What the cauſe of this grandeur is, will immediately be 
ſeen, if the ſenſe be preſerved, and the words thrown out of 
interrogation : | | 

«© God is not a man, that he ſhould lie; neither the ſon 
* of man, that. he ſhould repent. What he has ſaid, he 
« willdo; and what he has ſpoke, he will make good.” 

The difference is ſo. viſible, that it is needleſs to enlarge 
upon it. 

"How artfully does St. Paul in the 26 of Acts transfer his 
diſcourſe from Feſtus to Agrippa. In the 26 verſe he ſpeaks 
of him in the third perſon. ** The king,” ſay he, know- 
eth of theſe things, before whom I alſo ſpeak freely: 
Then in the following he turns ſhort upon him, ** King 
2 Agrippar believeſt thou the prophets?” And immediate- 
”_ wers his own queſtion, ** I know that thou believeſt.” 
he ſmootheſt eloquence, the moſt inſinuating complaiſance, 
could never have made ſuch impreſſion on Agrippa, as this 
unexpected and pathetic addreſs. | 

To theſe inſtances may be added the whole 38 chapter of 
Job; where we behold the Almighty Creator expoſtulating 
with his creature, in terms which expreſs at once, the majeſ- 
ty and perfection of the one, the meanneſs and frailty of 
the other. There we ſee, how vaſtly uſeful the figure of 
interrogation is, in giving us a lofty idea of the Deity ; whilſt 
every queſtion awes us into filence, and inſpires a ſenſe of 
our own inſufficiency.— 

Amongſt the various and beautiful inſtances of an aſſem- 
blage of figures, which may be produced, and which ſo fre- 
quently occur in the beſt writings, one, I believe, has hi- 
therto not been taken notice of; I mean the four laſt verſes 
of the 24 Pſalm: ** Lift up your heads, O 555 gates, and 
be ye liſt up, ye everlaſting doors, and the King of Glory 
* ſhall come in. Who is the King of Glory? The Lord 
* ſtrong and . the Lord mighty in battles. Liſt up 
** your heads, gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlaſting 
doors, and the Kin of Glory ſhall come in. Who is the 
“King of Glory? The Lord of Hoſts ; he is the King of 


« Glory,” 
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There are innumerable inſtances of this kind in the poeti- 
cal parts of Scripture, particularly; iri the Song of Deborah, 
and the Lamentation of David over Saul and Jonathan. 
There is ſcarce one thought in them, which is not figured; 
nor one figure which is not beautiful. If 
To leave out the copulatives in many caſes is reckoned an 
excellence by Longinus. And no writer ever made a leſs 
uſe of them than St. Paul. His thoughts poured in fo faſt 
upon him, that he had no leiſure to knit them together, by 
the help of particles, but has by that means given them 
weight, ſpirit, energy, and ſtrong 11gnihcance: © But in all 
„things approving ourſelves as the miniſters of God in 
* much patience, in afflictions, in neceſſities,” in diſtreſſes, 
in ſtripes, in impriſonments, in tumults, in labours, in 
„ watchings, in faſtings ; by pureneſs, by knowledge, by 
720 lade-fafferitg, by Ednet, the Holy Ghoſt, by love 
«© unfeigned, by the word of truth, by the power of God, 
„hy the armour of righteouſneſs on the right-hand and on 
„ the. left, by honour and diſhonour, by evil report and 
«© good report; as deceivers, and yet true; as unknoyn, 
„ and yet well-known; as dying, and, | behold, we live; 
as chaſtened, and not killed; as ſorrowful, yet alway 
«© rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; as having 
„% nothing, and yet poſſeſſing all things.” 2 Cor. 6. 
Here is but one ſentence, of near thirty different members, 
which are all detached from one anather; and if the copu- 
- Jatives be inſerted after the Iſocratean manner, the ſtrength 
will be quite impaired, and the ſedate grandeur of the whole 
grow flat and heavy. a 
The eloquence of St. Paul, in moſt of his fpeeches and ar- 
gumentations, bears a very great reſemblance to that of De- 
moſthenes, as deſcribed by Longinus. Some important 
point bein 8 always uppermoſt in his view, he often leaves his 
ſubject, and flies from it with brave irregularity, and as unex- 
pectedly returus again to his ſubject, when one would imagine 
that he had ately loſt fight of it. For inſtance, in his de- 
_ tence before King Agrippa, Acts 26. when, in order to wipe 
off the aſperſions thrown upon him by the Jews, that he vw MF .., 
a turbulent and ſeditious perſon, he ſets out with clearing ., 
His character, proving the integrity of his morals, and his in- | 
offenſive unblameable behaviour, as one, who hoped, by tho! . 
means, to attain that hippinels of another life, for which ol 
the twelve tribes ſerved God continually in the temple; on . 
a ſudden he drops the continuation of his defence, and cri - 
out, Why ſhould it be thought a thing incredible with 
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hee, and happy ſhalt thou be.“ 
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you, that God ſhould raiſe the dead?” It might be rea- 


ſonably expected, that this would be the end of his argu- 
ment; but by flying to it, in ſo 2 and unexpected a tran- 
ſition, it catches his audience before they are aware and ſtrikes 
dumb his enemies, though they will not be convinced. 
And this point being once carried, he comes about again as 
unexpectedly, by, I verily thought with myſelf,“ &c. and 
goes on with his defence, till it brings him again to the ſame 
point of the reſurrection, Having therefore obtained 
* help,” KC — I p93 | 
We have an inſtance of the figure called gradation in the 
5 chapter of Romans. It is continued throughout the chap- 
ter, but the branches of the latter part appear not plainly, 
becauſe of the tranſpoſitions: Therefore, being juſtified 
„% by faith, we have peace with God, * our Lord 
« Jeſus-Chriſt, By whom alſo we have acceſs by faith unto 
this grace, wherein we ſtand, and rejoice-in hope of the 
glory of God. And not only fo, but we glory in tribula- 
tions alſo, knowing that tribulation worketh- patience ; 
and patience, experience; and experience, hope; and hope 
% maketh not aſhamed, becauſe,” &c.— l 
Plurals reduced; and contracted into fingulars have ſome- 
times much grandeur and magnificence. St. Paul makes uſe 
of this figure, jointly with a change of perſon, on ſeveral oc- 
caſions, and with different views. In Romans 7. to avoid the 
direct charge of diſobedience on the whole body of the Jews, 
he trans ſers the diſcoutſe into the firſt perſon, and fo charges 
the inſufficiency and frailty of all his countrymen on him- 
elf, to guard againſt the invidiouſneſs, which an open ac- 
cuſation might have drawn upon him. 0 
Change of perſons has alſo a wonderful effect, in ſetting 
the very things before our eyes, and making the hearer 
think himſelf actually preſent and concerned in dangers, 
when he is only attentive to a recital of them; ** She crieth 
at the gates, at the entry of the city, at the coming in of 
the doors Unto vou. O men, I call, and my voice is to 
the ſons of men.” Prov. 8. 34. O N 
There is alſo an example of this in Luke 3. 14. And 
he commanded him to tell no man, but Go ſhew thy- 
++ ſelf to the prieſt,” a 11 a 
Another: more remarkable in the 128 Pſalm; ** Blefſed 
are all they that fear the Lord, and walk in his way 
For thou ſhalt eat the labours of thy band. Oh! well is 
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It is obſervable, that the latter part of this verſe tranſgreſſes 
againſt the rules of grammar; but I think the ſpirit would 
have been much impaired, had it been, Oh! well art 
4 thou, inſtead of, Oh! well is thee.” It is a beautiful 
diſorder, and does honour to the tranſlators. — + 

St. Paul very artfully attacks the Jews in his Epiſtle to the 
Romans. His drift is to ſhew, that they were not the peo- 

le of God, excluſive of the Gentiles, and had no more rea- 

n than they, to form ſuch high pretenſions, ſince th 
had been equally guilty of violating the moral law of God, 
which was antecedent to the Moſaic, and of eternal obliga- 
tion. Vet not to exaſperate the Jews at ſetting out, and ſo 
render them averſe to all the arguments he might afterwards 
produce, he begins with the Gentiles, and gives a black ca- 
talogue of all their vices, which, in reality were, as well as 
appeared, ' exceſſively heinous in the eyes of the Jews, till 
in the beginning of the ſecond chapter, he unexpectedly 
turns upon them with, , Therefore thou art inexcuſable, 
O man, whoſoever thou art that judgeſt.”—And afterwards, 
6 'Thinkeſt thou this, O man, that judgeſt them which do 
„ ſuch things, and doeſt the fame, that thou ſhalt eſcape 
the judgment of God, kc. | 
If the whole be read with attention, the apoſtle's art will 

be found ſurpriſing, his eloquence will appear grand, his 
ſtrokes cutting, the attacks he makes on the Jews ſucceſſive, 
and riſing in their ſtrength. — f 

* Demo 

creatures of Philip, with ſuch bitterneſs and ſeverity, ſtrikes 
them not dumb, with fuch a continuation of vehement and 
cutting metaphors; as St. Jude fome proffigate wretches in 
his epiRle: “ Theſe are fpots in your feaſts of charity, 
when they feaſt with you, feeding themſelves without 
«+ fear: clouds they are without water, carried about of wind: 
„trees, whole fruit withereth, without fruit, plucked up 
„by the roots: raging waves of the ſea, foaming out their 
on ſhame: wandering ſtars, to whom is reſerved the 
« blackneſs of darkneſs for ever.” | 

By how much the bold defence of Chriſtianity, againſt 

the lewd ices, inſatiable luſts, and impious blaſphemies 
of wicked abandoned men, is more glorious than the de- 
fence ofa . ſtate, againſt the intrigues of a foreign ty- 


* 


rant; or, by how much more honourable and praiſe-worthy 


it is, to contend for the glory of God and religion, than 
the e of one republic; by ſo much does this pal- 
the apoſtle exceed that of Demoſthenes, commended 
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by Longinus, in force of expreſſion, livelineſs of alluſion, 
and height of mts nn pitt 7 

Bold metaphors, and thoſe too in great plenty, ſays Lon- 
ginus, are very ſeaſonable in a noble compolition, where they 
are always mitigated and ſoftened, by the vehement pathetic 
and generous {ſublime diſperſed through the whole. 


This remark: ſhews the penetration of his judgment, and 


roves the propriety of the ſtrong metaphors in Scripture ;; 
. 6 9 ſaid to — Lon with blood, — 2 
« {word to devour fleſh.” It illuſtrates the eloquence of St. 
Paul, who uſes ſtronger, more expreſſive, and more accu- 
mulated metaphors, than any other writer; as when, for in- 
ſtance, he Riſes his converts, His joy, his crown, his 
„hope, his glory, his crown of rejoicing :”” when he ex- 
horts them to put on Chriſt:” when he {peaks againſt the 
Heathens, who had changed the truth of God into a lie:“ 
when againſt wicked men, ** whoſe end is deſtruction, whoſe 
„ God is their belly, and whole glory is their ſhame.” The 
following is a chain of ſtrong ones; Their throat is an 
open Leiche with their tongues they have uſed de- 
ceit; the poiſon of aſps is under their lips; whoſe mouth 
is full of curſing and bitterneſs; their feet are ſwift to ſhed 
blood ; deſtruction and miſery are in their ways; and the 

„way of peace have they not known ; there is no fear of 
God before their eyes. e e 
In illuſtrations and deſcriptions, there is nothing ſo ex- 

preſſive and ſignificant, as a chain of continued tropes. B 
theſe has Xenophon deſcribed, in ſo pompous and magnifi- 
cent terms, the anatomy. of the human body. By thele has 
Plato deſcribed the ſame thing, in ſo unparalleled, ſo divine a 
manner, The head of man he calls a citadel. The neck is an 
iſthmus placed between the head and the breaſt, The verte- 
bræ, or joints on which it turns, are ſo many hinges. Pleas 
ſure is the bait which allures men to evil, and the tongue is 
the informer of taſtes. The heart, being the knot of the 
veins, and the fountain from whence the blood ariſes, and 
ka: circulates through all the members, is a watch towet 
compleatly fortified. The pores he calls narrow ſtreets. And 
becauſe the heart is ſubje& to violent palpitations, either when 
diſturbed with fear of — impending evil, or when inflamed 
with wrath, the gods, ſays he, have provided againſt any ill 
effect that might hence ariſe, by giving a place in the bod 
to the lungs, a ſoft and bloodleſs ſubſtance, furniſhed with | 
inward vacuities, like a (ponge, that whenever choler inflames 

the heart, the lungs ſhould eaſily yield, ſhould * 
br 
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break its violent ſtrokes, and preſerve it from harm. The 


ſeat of the concupiſcible paſſions, he has named the apart- 
ment of the women; the ſeat of the iraſcible, the apart- 
ment of the men. The ſpleen is the ſponge of the entrails, 
from whence, when filled with excrements, it is ſwelled and 
bloated. Aſterwards, proceeds he, the gods covered all 
thoſe parts with fleſh, their rampart and defence againſt the 
extremities of heat and cold, ſoft throughout like a cuſhion, 
and gently giving way to outward impreſſions. The blood 
he calls the paſture of the fleſh ; and adds, that for the fake 
of nouriſhing the remoteſt parts, they opened the body into 
a number of rivulets, like a garden well ſtocked with plenty 
of canals, that the veins might by this means receive their 
ſupply of the vital moiſture from the heart, as the common 


fource, and convey it through all the fluices of the body. 


And at the approach of death, the ſoul, he ſays, is looſed 
like a ſhip from her cables, and left at che liberty of driving 


dat pleaſure 


Ihe allegory, or chain of metaphors that occurs in the 
80 plalm is no way inferior to this of Plato. The royal 
author ſpeaks thus of the people of Iſrael, under the meta- 


phor of a vine: [Thou haſt brought a vine out of Egypt ; 
thou haſt caſt out the Heathen, and planted it; thou 


&, madeſt room for it, and when it had taken root, it filled 
© the land. The hills were covered with the ſhadow of it, 
and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedar trees. 
She ſtretched out her branches unto the ſea, and her 
boughs unto the river“ CEA e. 


St. Paul has nobly deſcribed, in a continuation of meta- 


phors, the Chriſtian armour, in his epiſtle to the Ephelians, 
chapter the ſixth. Mrs C4108 da Nn TC + 5611 L 
The ſublime deſcription of the horſe in Job the thirty 
ninth has been highly applauded by ſeveral writers. But the 
twenty minth chapter of the fame book will afford as fine in- 
ſtances of the beauty and energy of this figure, as can any 
where be met with: Oh that I were as in months paſt, as 
n tlie days when God preſerved me When the Almighty 


40 was. yet with me, when my children were about me; when 


5 I waſhed my ſteps with butter, and the rock poured me 
„gut rivers of oil !/—- When the ear heard me, then it 


bleſſed me; and when the eye law me, it gave witnels to 


„ me, The bleſſing of him that was ready to periſh, came 
upon me, and 1 cauſed the widow's heart to ſing for joy. 
] put on righteouſneſs, and it clothed me ; my judgment 
r r Mott: e ne er en an 062 e na 
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«« was as à robe and a diadem. I was eyes to the blind, and 


« feet was I to the lame. I was a father to-the poor. 
There is another beautiful uſe of this figure in the latter 
part of the ſixty fifth pſalm. The deſcriptions lively, and 
what the French call Riante, or laughing. It has indeed 
been frequently obſerved, that the eaſtern writings abound 
very much in ſtrong metaphors ; but in Scripture they are 
always ſupported by a ground-work of maſculine and nervous 
ſtrength, without which they are apt to ſwell into ridiculous 
bombaſt.— | _ . 
The manner in which ſimilies or compariſons differ from 
metaphors, we cannot know from Longinus, becauſe of the 


gap which follows in the original; but they differ only in the 


expreſſion. To ſay that, ** fine eyes are the eyes of a dove, 
or that, cheeks are a bed of ſpices,” are ſtrong metaphors, 
which become compariſons, if expreſſed thus, are as the 
„eyes of a dove,” or, ©* as'a bed of ſpices.” Theſe two 
compariſons are taken from the deſcription of the beloved in 
the fifth chapter of Solomon's ſong; in which there are more 
of great ſtrength and propriety, and an uncommon ſweetneſs: 
2 My beloved is white and ruddy, the chief among ten 
„ thouſand, , His head is as the moſt fine gold; his locks 
are buſhy, and black as a raven. His eyes are as the eyes 
„of a dove by the rivers of water, waſhed with milk and 
„ fitly ſet. His cheeks are as a bed of ſpices, as ſweet 
% flowers; his lips like lilies, dropping ſweet ſmelling 
* myrrh. His hands are as gold rings ſet with beryl. 
His belly is as bright as ivory overlaid with ſapphire. 
« His legs are as pillars of marble ſet upon ſockets of fine 
„ gold, His countenance. is as Lebanon, excellent as the 
«+ cedars. His mouth is moſt - ſweet, yea, he is altogether 


e 27. M1LtToON. ; 

I F occaſion ſhall lead to imitate thoſe magnific- odes and 
hymns wherein Pindarus and Callimachus are in moſt things 
worthy, ſome others in their frame judicious, in their matter 
moſt an end faulty. But thoſe frequent ſongs throughout 
the law and prophets beyond all theſe, not in their divine 
argument alone, but in the very critical art of compoſition, 


may be eaſily made appear over all the kinds of lyric poetry, 
to | 


'be incomparable. : | 

[This was Milton's.opinion in the wy part of life, It is 
evident he was of the fame judgment when more 1 ; 
TROY N | eeing 
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ſeeing he introduces our Saviour anſwering the tempter in 
the following manner a ws 


If Lwould delight my private hours 110 
With muſic or with poem, where ſo ſoon 
As in our native language can I find 
__ _ That ſolace ? All our law and Rory's ſtrow'd 
With hymns, our Pſalms with artful terms inſcrib'd, 
Our Hebrew ſongs and harps in Babylon, 
That pleas'd fo well our victor's ears, declare 
That rather Greece from us theſe arts deriy'd ; 
III imitated, while they loudeſt ſing | 
Ihe vices of their deities, and their own 
In fable, hymn, or ſong, ſo perſonating | 
Ĩ heir gods ridiculous, and themſelves paſt ſhame. 
Remove their ſwelling epithets thick laid 55 
A4 s varniſh on a harlot's cheek, the reſt, 
Thin ſown with ought of profit or delight, 
Will far be found unworthy to compare 
55 With Sion's ſongs, to all true taſtes excelling, 
Where God is prais'd aright, and godlike men, 
A The holieſt'of holies, and his ſaints ; 
__ Snchareſrom'God inſpir'd, not fuch from thee, 
©, Unleſs where moral virtue is expreſs'd 
By light of nature not in all quite loſt, 
I h)beir orators thou then extoll'ſt, as thoſe 
I ̃ be top of eloquence, ſtatiſts indeed, 
And lovets of their country, as may ſeem; 
But herein to our prophets far beneath, _ 
As men divinely taught, and better teaching 
| The ſolid rules of civil government 


In their majeſtic unaffected ſtyle 
Than all th oratory of Greece and Rome. 
In them is plaineſt taught, and eaſieſt learnt, 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it ſo, 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat; 1 Ag 
Theſe only with our law beſt form a king. Works; paſſim. 


28. Raw. VicEssIuus Knox, M. A. | 
I HE ſimple majeſty of the Sacred Writings affords a 


proper model for ſacred oratory. 1 


Ihe Bible, the Iliad, and Shakeſpeare's works, are allowed 
to be the ſublimeſt books that the world can exhibit.—— 

The poetical paſſages of Scripture are particularly pleaſing 
in the preſent tranſlation. The language, though it is ſimple 
and natural, is rich and expreſſive, Solomon's Song, difficult 
as it is to be interpreted, may be read with delight, even if 


_ we 


. —y n 
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we attend to little elſe but the brilliancy of the dition ; and 
it is a circumſtance which increaſes its grace, that it a 

to be quite unſtudied. The Pſalms, as well as the whole 
Bible, are literally tranſlated, and yet that tranſlation abounds 
with paſſages exquiſitely beautiful and irreſiſtibly tranſports 


ing. Even where the ſenſe is not very clear, nor the con- 


nection of ideas obvious at firſt fight, the mind is ſoothed, 
and the ear raviſhed, with the powerful yet unaffected charms 
of the ſtyle. It is not indeed neceſſary to enlarge on the ex- 
cellencies of the tranſlation in general; for its beauties are 
fuch as are to be recognized by feeling more than by de- 
ſcription, and it muſt be owned that they have been power- 
fully felt by the majority of the nation ever ſince the firſt 
edition. In many a cottage and farm-houſe, where the 


Bible and Prayer-book conſtitute the li , the ſweet ſon gs 


of Iſrael, and the entertaining hiſtories of Joſeph and his 
brethren, Saul and Jonathan, conſtitute a never-failing ſource 
of heart-felt pleaſure. * 6 

It is falſe refinement, vain philoſophy, and an immoderate 
love of diſſipation, which caules fo little attention to be paid 
to this venerable book in the buſy and gay world. If we do 
not diſclaim all belief in its contents, it is ſurely a great 
omiſſion in many gentlemen and ladies who wiſh to be com- 
pletely accompliſhed, or think themſelves fo already, to be 
utterly unacquainted with the Sacred Volume. It is our 
duty to inſpect it, and it is graciouſly ſo ordered, that our 
duty, in this inſtance, may be a pleaſure; for the Bible is 
truly pleaſing, conſidered only as a collection of very an- 
cient and curioug hiſtory and poetry. | 

A writer of taſte and genius may avail himſelf greatly in 
pathetic compoſitions, — adopting the many words and 

hraſes, remarkable for their beautiful ſimplicity, which are 
interſperſed in that pleaſing, as well as venerable book, the 
Holy Bible. Beſides its aſtoniſhing ſublimity, it hath many 
a paſſage exquiſitely tender and pathetic, Our admirable 
tranſlation: has preſerved them in all their beauty, and an 
Engliſh writer may ſelect from it a dition better ſuited to 
riſe the ſympathy. of grief, than from the moſt celebrated 
models of human compoſition. 3 77 

Sterne, who, though he is juſtly condemned for his liber- 
tiniſm, poſſeſſed an uncommon talent for the pathetic, has 
availed himſelf greatly of the Scriptural language. In all 
his moſt affecting p „he has imitated the turn, ſtyle, 
manner, and ſimplicity, of the ſacred writers, and in many 
of them has tranſcribed whole ſentences. He found no lan- 


guage 
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guage of his own could equal the finely (expreſſive diction of 
our <gmmon tranſlation. There are a thouſand inſtances of 
his imitating Scripture interſperſed in all the better parts of 
his works, and no reader of common: obſervation can paſs by 
them unnoticed. I will quote only one or two inſtances 
taken from the moſt admired pieces in the tender ſtyle.— 
Maria, though not tall, was nevertheleſs of the firſt order of 
fine forms. Aftliction had touched her looks with ſomething 
that was ſcarce earthly, and ſo much was there about her of 
all that the heart wiſhes, or tlie eye looks for in woman, that 
could the traces be ever worn out of her brain, or thoſe of 
Eliza out of mine, ſhe ſhould not only eat of my bread, and 
drink of my cup, but Maria ſhould lye in my boſom, and 
be unto me as a daughter. 
Adieu, poor luckleſs maiden! Imbibe the oil and wine 
which the compaſſion of a ſtranger as he ſojourneth on his 
way, now pours into thy wounds. The Being who has 
twice bruiſed thee can only bind them np fur ever. Again, 
in his deſcription of the captive, As. I darkened the little 
light he had, he lifted up a hopeleſs eye towards the door, 
then caſt it down, ſhook: his head, and went on with his 
work of affliction. I heard his chains upon nis legs, as he 
turned his to lay his little ſtick upon the bundle. He 
gave a deep ſigh. - I ſaw the iron enter into his ſoul. It is 
eafy, but it is not neceſſary, to adduce many more inſtances 
in which a writer, who eminently: excelled in the power of 
moving the affections, felt himſelf unequal to the taſk of 
advancing the ſtyle of pathos to its higheſt perfection, and 
- ſought aſſiſtance of the Bible. 6 Voi e n 0 
It is eaſy to ſee that the writer of ſo many tender and ſim- 
ple * had imitated the book of Ruth. With what: 
pleaſure did a man of his feeling read, ** Intreat me not to 
leave thee, or to return from following after thee; for 
* whither thou goeſt, I will go; and where thou lodgeſt, 
I will lodge; thy people ſhall be my people, and thy God 
«:my God ; where thou dieſt will 1 die, and there will I be 
buried.“ Sterne ſtole the very ſpirit of this paſſage, and 
Indeed of all the fine ſtrokes of tenderneſs, and many an one 
there is, in a book which is often laid aſide as abſurd and ob- 
folete. The choice which Sterne has made of texts and of 
eitations from the Scriptures in his ſermons, are proofs that 
he, who was one of the beſt judges, was particularly ſtruck 
with the affecting tenderneſs and lovely ſimplicity of ſcrip- 
tural languagmmmee. i - 
A en TIF 7 1e 
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The poet, therefore, who means to produce a tragedy, 
which ſhall be able to ſtand its ground even aſter the firſt nine 
nights, without the aid of puffing, and without filling the 
pit and box with orders, *ſhould ſometimes go to the ſame 
| fountain, and drink the waters of poetical inſpiration of 
which Sterne drank ſo copiouſſy. He will improve greatly 
by ſtudying the language and hiſtories of Joſeph, Saul, and 

onathan, of Ruth, of Job, of the Pſalms, of Iſaiah, of 

eremiah, of many ſingle paſſages every where interſperſed, 
and of the parables in the New Teſtament. = 
Ihe prophecy of Iſaiah abounds in the beauties of oriental 
poetry. The tranſlation is a literal one; and, though it may 
þe found inaccurate by a Lowth ox a Kennicot, will, I be- 
lieve, hardly admit of improvement in force, ſimplicity, 
and animation. It does honour to the feelings of the tran- 
ſlators, who, though, they have performed their taſk with ſo 
much ſpirit, had nothing elſe in view but fidelity. To re- 
ſinement and taſte they made no pretenſions; and that their 
work is ſo well executed, muſt have been owing to the excellence 
of their natural ſentiment. We have ſeveral literal tranſlat ions 
of the ancient poets into Engliſh proſe, which are in requeſt 
among ſchool- boys. In theſe we find no remains of that beau- 
ty which has been celebrated in every age from its firſt pro- 

uction. Few of theſe are rendered fo faithfully, word for 
word, from their / originals, as the Scriptures, which, not- 
withſtanding this diſadvantage, are the ſublimeſt and moſt 
intereſting books in the Engliſh _—_— Every man of 
ſentiment feels them of a ſuperior kind, and if he judges by 
the criterion of his undifſembled feelings, muſt acknowledge, 
that though they are ſometimes reſembled in Homer, they 
are feldom equalled, and never excelled. | Take a view of 
the poetical beauties merely as the productions of Iſaiah, a 
very ancient poet of Judæa, and his writings will furely 
chaim the attention of a man of letters, as much as thoſe of 

the native of Smyrna or of Aſcra. | tron #2 

They who pretend to an exemption from prejudice, evince 
the futility of their pretenſions, when they attribute the 
general admiration of the Scriptures, as compolitions, to 
opinions formed in their favour in the early period of infan- 
cy. The truth is, the prejudices which they have unrea- 
ſonably adopted againſt the doctrines derived from thofe 
ancient books, extend themſelves to the ſtyle and ſentiment: 
but, ſurely, excluſive of the religious tendency, and of the 
arguments for the authenticity. of the books, they claim a 
great degree of veneration from their antiquity, and juſtly 
excite 
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excite the attention of criticiſm, as curious ſpecimens of ori- 
ental compoſition. | I 
It might, indeed, have been expected, from the general 
taſte which at preſent prevails ſor the remains of ancient Eng- 
liſh poetry, that thoſe works, which juſtly beaſt an higher 
antiquity than any of the productions of North or South 
Britain, would have been' particularly regarded. But, while 
the ballad of a minſtrel, beautiful, perhaps, and well worth 
preſerving, has been recovered from its duſt, and committed 
to memory, the family Bible has been ſuffered to lie un- 
opened, or has been peruſed by many only with a view to 
painful improvement, without an idea of the poſſibility of 
deriving from it, the elegant pleaſures of literary entertain- 
Vet even the vulgar oſten feel the full effect of beauties 
which they know not how to point out; and are affected 
with a very ſtrong ſenſe of pleaſure, while they are reading 
the Scriptures ſolely from motives, of duty, and a deſire of 
edification. In truth, amongſt thoſe whoſe natural taſte is 
not corrupted by falſe refinement, which perhaps is the moſt 
numerous, though not-the moſt diſtinguiſhed part of the 
community, the Bible is read as affording all the delight of 
leaſing poetry and, hiſtory ; and it may, therefore, juſtly 
be ſaid to be the moſt popular book in the Engliſh language. 
But all readers, whether vulgar or refined, who fully feel 
and acknowledge the admirable touches of nature and ſim- 
plicity, which are obſervable in many parts of thoſe writ- 
ings, will, perhaps, receive additional ſatisfaction, when 
they diſcover that their taſte is often conformable to claſſical 
ideas of literary excellence. | | 
There is, in the preſent age, a very numerous tribe of 
readers, who have formed their taſte and ſentiments from 
the writings of the philoſophers of Geneva, and from the 
ſceptical ſophiſtry of our own countrymen. ' They are 
known to make pretenſions to a very uncommon degree of 
refinement, in their judgment of compoſition, and to con- 
demn every work, whatever marks it may bear of a ſtrong, 
though uncultivated genius, which wants the laſt poliſh of 
delicacy and correctneſs, and has nothing ſimilar to thoſe 
modern productions, with which alone they have been con- 
verſant. With all their boaſted comprehenſion of mind, 
they ſeem to want ideas, which may operate as principles in 
forming a juſt opinion of thoſe works, which were compoſed 
before the invention of ſyſtematic rules, and before native 
ſentiment was ſuperſeded by the feeble, though elegant, feel- 
| . | ings, 
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ings, of which we boaſt in a very advanced ſtate of civiliza- 
tion. Under theſe unfavourable prepoſſeſſions, the Bible 
appears to them as an afſemblage of groſsneſs and vulgariſms, 
which, therefore, without determining upon the authenti- 
city of it, they avoid reading, apprehending that they can 
derive no pleaſure from it, and that they may poſlibly cor- 
rupt their ſtyle, and catch inelegance. 

With thele it would be a valuable point gained, for their 
own ſakes, as well as for ſociety, if they could be prevailed 
on ſo far to lay aſide their prejudices as to n the book, 
and judge of it from what they feel and remark on a fair ex- 
amination. If they could once be induced to read it with 
avidity, from an expectation of literary amuſement, they 
could ſcarcely fail of receiving, at the ſame time, a more 
important benefit. | 

n an age like the preſent, when all orders are, in ſome 
degree, attached to letters, he certainly renders great ſervice 
to religion, and conſequently to ſociety, who unites taſte 
with theology, and excites the attention of the careleſs and 
ſceptical to thoſe books, of which a ſenſe of duty enjoins 
the peruſal, by ſetting their beauties in a new or a ſtronger 
light. | 
And that this opinion of the peculiar beauties of Iſaiah is 
not fingular, if it is neceſſary to appeal to any other proof 
than the common feelings of mankind, is evident from the 

t of a popular writer of our own, who, as he was in- 
diſputably a poet himſelf, will be allowed, by the moſt rigid 
critics, to be a competent judge of poetry. Mr. Pope's 
Meſſiah is one of the beſt known, and moſt eſteemed, of his 
ſhorter works; but that it derived its chief merit from Ifaiah 
there can be no doubt, and the amiable poet felt a pleaſure to 
acknowledge. Though ſuſpected to have been leſs a friend 
to religion than to virtue, he neglected not the opportunity 
which this paſtoral afforded, to form a compariſon between 
Iſaiah and Virgil, in a few parallel paſſages, fairly exhibited 
in a tranſlation equally literal, and to exhibit the oriental 
poet to great advantage. There are many parodies, imita- 
tions, and paraphraſes of this animated prophet's poetry, all 
which, at the ſame time that they evince how difficult his 
excellencies are to be equalled, are proofs that he has been 
generally admired as a poet. 

But, after all, the reader muſt judge of the Sacred 
Writings for himſelf. If he attends to what he feels, and 
lays hes prepoſſeſſion, his judgment will be favourable and 
juſt, To remove a ſingle prejudice, which can prevent the 


univerſal 
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univerſal acceptance of books of univerſal concern, is to 

_ contribute greatly to the general happineſs. An attempt to 
render the prophetic writers objects of particular attention, 
in an age when our moſt ingenious de e are employed 
in illuſtrating their meaning at a lecture witely eſtabliſhed for 
uot purpoſe, muſt, at leaſt, have the merit of being well 
timed. 9 ; | | 
And ſurely every one who wiſhes to promote the deſirable 
coalition of taſte with piety, muſt, accept, with gratitude, 
the. labours of the venerable Lowth, whoſe lectures on the 
facred poetry of the Hebrews,” and obſervations on Iſaiah, 
have diſplayed, in biblical literature, the unexpected charms 
of claſſic elegance. Eſſays, palſim. 
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IN the Old Teſtament the figures are ſtronger, and the 
metaphors. bolder, and the images more ſurprizing. and 
ſtrange than ever I read in any profane writer. When 
Deborah ſings her praiſes to the God of Iſrael, while he 
marched from the field of Edom, {he ſets the earth“ a 
s trembling, the heavens drop, and the mountains diſſolve 
© from before the Lord. They fought from heaven, the ſtars 
« in their courſes fought againſt diſera ; when the river of 
„ Kiſhon ſwept them away, that ancient river, the river 
„ Kiſhon. O my ſoul, thou haſt trodden down ſtrength.” — 
When Eliphaz in the book of Job deſcribes the ſafety of the 
righteous, he“ hides him from the ſcourge of the tongue,“ 
he makes him ** laugh at deſtruction and famine,” he brings 
«the ſtones of the field into league with him,” and makes 
the brute animals enter into a covenant of peace.“ When 
Job ſpeaks of the grave, how melancholy is the gloom that 
he ſpreads over it! It is a region to which I muſt ſhortly 
go, and whence I ſhall not return; it is a land of darknels, 
_ « it is darkneſs itſelf, the land of the ſhadow of death ;” all 
confuſion and diſorder ; ** and where the light is as darknels. 
« This is my houſe, there have I made my bed. I have 
_*« ſaid to corruption, Thou art my father, and to the worm, 
Ihou art my mother and my ſiſter: as for my hope, who 
fhall fee it? I and my hope go down together to the bars 
of the pit.“ e 
When be humbles himſelf in complaining before the al- 
mightineſs of God, what contemptible and feeble images 
doth he ule! ** Wilt thou break a leaf driven to and fro! 
«« Wilt thou purſue the dry ſtubble? I conſume away like a 


„ rotten 


- 
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« rotten thing, a garment eaten by the moth.—Thou liſteſt 
« me up to the wind, thou cauſeſt me to ride upon it; and 
diſſolveſt my ſubſtance.” __ | 
Can any man invent more deſpicable ideas to repreſent the 
ſcoundrel herd and refuſe of mankind than thoſe which Job 
uſes in the 30 54; ual I Ber are younger than T 


I would have diſdained 
« to have ſet with the dogs of my flock: for want and 
« famine they were ſolitary ; fleeing into the wilderneſs 
« deſolate and waſte : they cut up mallows by the buſhes, ' 
« and juniper-roots for their meat: they were driven forth 
from among men (they cried after them as after a thief) 
« to dwell in the clifts of the valleys, in the caves of the 
« earth, and in rocks: among the buſhes they brayed, 
under the nettles they were gathered together; they were 
« children of fools, yea, children of baſe men; they were 
« yiler than the earth: and now am I their ſong, yea, I am 
« their by-word, &c.” Thus it is he aggravates his own ſor- 
rows and reproaches to amazement, 554. 
How mournful and dejected is the language of his own 
ſorrows! Terrors are turned upon him, they purſue his 
„ ſoul as the wind, and his welfare pales away as a cloud; 


his bones are pierced within him, and his foul is poured 


„out; he goes mourning without the ſun, a brother to 
„ dragons,' and a companion to owls ; while his harp and 
„organ are turned into the voice of them that weep.” 

I muſt tranſcribe one half of this holy book, if I would 
ſhew the grandeur, the variety, and the juſtnels of his ideas, 
or the pomp and beauty of his expreſſion. I muſt copy out a 
good part of the writings of David and Iſaiah, if I would 
repreſent the poetical excellencies of their thoughts and 
ſtyle: nor is the language of the leſſer prophets, eſpecially 
in ſome paragraphs, much inferior to theſe. | 

Now while they paint human nature in its various forms 
and circumſtances, if their deſigning be ſo juſt and noble, 
their diſpoſition ſo artful, and their colouring fo bright 
beyond the moſt famed human writers, how much more mu 
their deſcriptions of God and heaven exceed all that is poſ- 
ſible to be ſaid by a meaner tongue? When they of 
the dwelling-place of God, He inhabits eternity, and 
** fits upon the throne of his holineſs, in the midſt of light 
©* inacceſſible.” —When his holineſs is mentioned, The 
© heavens are not clean in his fight ; he charges his angels 
* with folly ; he looks to the moon, and it ſhineth not, 

ſlars are not pure N his eyes; he is a jealous 


Fl * 
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God, and a conſuming fire.“ —If we ſpeak of ſtrength, 
* Behold, he is ſtrong; he removes the mountains, and 
* they know it not; he overturns them in his anger; he 
„ ſhakes the earth from her place, and her pillars tremble ; 
he makes à path through 13 mighty waters; he diſcovers 
© the foundations of the world; the pillars of heaven are 
* aſtoniſhed at his reproof.” And after all, Thele are 


put a portion of his ways; the thunder of his power who 


% can underſtand?” —His ſovereignty, his knowledge, and 
his wiſdom, are revealed to us in language vaſtly ſuperior to 
all the poetical accounts of Heathen divinity: ** Let the 
potſherds ſtrive with the potſherds of the earth; but ſhall 
« theclay ſay to him that faſhioneth it, What makeſt thou? 
* He bids the heavens drop down from above, and let the 
„ ſkies pour down righteouſneſs. He commands the ſun, 
and it riſeth not, and he ſealeth up the ſtars, It is he that 
*« faith to the deep, Be dry, and he drieth up the rivers. 
MWo to them that ſeek deep to hide their counſel from the 
Lord; his eyes are upon all their ways, he underſtands 
theirthoughts afar off, Hell is naked before him, and del- 
truction hath no covering. He calls out all the ſtars by 
their names, he fruſtrateth the tokens of the liars, and 
maketh the diviners mad ; he turns wiſe men backward, 
and their knowledge becomes fodliſh.— His tranſcendent 
eminence above all things is moſt nobly repreſented when 


he fits upon the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants 


thereof are as graſshoppers: all nations before him are as 
* the drop of a bucket, and as the ſmall duſt of the balance: 
he takes up the iſles as a very little thing; Lebanon, with 
all hey beaſts, is not ſufficient for a ſacrifice to this God, 
nor are all her trees ſufficient for the burning. This, God, 
before whom the whole creation is as nothing, yea, lels 
than nöthing, and vanity.” To which of all the Heathen 
gods then!“ will ye compare me, faith the Lord, and what 
e ſhall I be likened to?“ And to which of all the Heathen 
poets {hall we liken or compare this glorious orator, this 
acred deſcriber of the Godhead? The orators of all nations 
are as nothing before him, and their words are vanity and 
n Preſace to Lyric Poems. 
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LET any man but read over that admirable ode, which 
David penned on the death of Saul and Jonathan, than 
which there is nothing more elegant and paſſionate in all an- 
3 | * Gn | * tiquity, 


rt 
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tiquity, and he will find all the marks of a generous grief, 
and the utmoſt decency and propriety in the expreſſions of 
it. In the encomiums reſpectively paſſed on them, there is 
nothing but what became the character of both, and ſuited 
the ſituation of him that gave them. Saul he celebrates for 
his former victories, and ſheds a tear over him for his defeat, 
and the indignities offered to him after his death; but without 
the leaſt expreſſion of ſorrow for him upon his own account, 
and, what deſerves to be mentioned to his honour, without 
a ſingle reflection on his paſt injuſtice and cruelty towards 
himſelf. But as to Jonathan his friend, how tender and paſ- 
fonate is the ſorrow he expreſſes! 
O thou glory of Iſrael? Slain upon thy mountains!“ 

© O how are the heroes fallen!“ | ; ; 
Tell it not in Gath,? 

„ Publiſh it not in the ſtreets of Aſkelon;” 

„ Leſt the daughters of the Philiſtines rejoice ;” 

« Leſt the daughters of the uncircumciſed exult.” 

„OO ye mountains of Gilboa,” | fl. 

„Let there be no dew, nor rain fall on you;“ 

Nor on you, O ye fertile fields around them.“ 

« For the ſhield of the mighty men were contemptuouſly 
t * 

© thrown away ; 

„ The ſhield of Saul.“ 

* The anointed of the Lord is no more.” N 

„When Jonathan drew his bow, it never flew back again,“ 

Without being tinged with the blood of the flain? 

„% Without piercing the fat of the mighty men.” 

Nor did the ſword of Saul return from the blow without 
execution.“ | | ; 

„ Saul and Jonathan were dear and delightful to each 
* other whilſt they lived,” | 

And in their death they were not divided:“ 

© They were ſwifter than eagles ;” 

They were ſtronger than lions.“ 

O ye daughters of Iſrael, weep ye over Saul.” 4 
From the ſpoil of his enemies he clothed you with 
* ſcarlet, and delicate ornaments,” ; 8 

* And decorated your garments with gold.“ | 

„OO how are the heroes fallen in the midſt of the battle!“ 

O how was Jonathan pierced through, O Gilboa, in thy 
„high places!” 8 

I am diſtreſſed for thee, O Jonathan, my brother:“ 

** Thou waſt- exceedingly delightful and dear to me:“ 

** 'Thy affection to me was more wonderful and conſtant,” 

| n e 
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% Than the love of wives to their huſbands.” * 
„ O how are the heroes fallen!“ SD 
„Ho are the warlike weapons deſtroyed!” | 
. He, who can read this excellent compoſure without admi- 
ration and pleaſure, muſt be 8 deſtitute of all true 
taſte. The lamentation over the ſlain heroes of Iſrael, in the 
beginning, and ſeveral times repeated; the manner in which 
he expreſſes his anguiſh, at the thought of the defeats being 
publiſhed in the cities of the Philiſtines, and the triumphs 
of the daughters of the uncircumciſed upon account of it ; 
his paſſionately wiſhing, that neither dews nor rains might 
ever fall on the mountains of Gilboa, and the fields fur 
rounding them, in which the ſlaughter of the Ifraelites 
happened; his recounting the paſt vi&tories of Saul and 
Jonathan, who never drew a bow, or brandiſhed a ſword, 
but it proved fatal to their enemies, to heighten the'glory 
of their character, and ſet forth in a more lively manner the 
{ad reverſe of their condition; his ares them, the one 
to an eagle for ſwiſtneſs, the other to a lion tor ſtrength and 
valour ; the honourable mention of their mutual affection 
whilſt they lived, and dying bravely together in the field of 
battle ; the exclamation tothe daughters of Iſrael to moum 
over Saul, and the reaſons he gives for it; his celebrating 
the mutual tender friendſhip between himſelf and Jonathan 
in a word, this elegy, in every part of it, both in ſentiment 
and expreſſion, hath all the charms with which the ſpirit of 
poetry can adorn it; ſhews the richneſs of David's genius, 
gag. will be a monument to his praiſe throughout all gener 
LONSs | 
W HEN David removed the ark of God from thehouſe of 
Obed-edom to Mount. Zion, the proceſſion was accompanied 
with vocal as well as inſtrumental muſic. Full of zeal for 
the Deity the royal poet had prepared a proper pſalm or ode 
to be ſung by the chanters, the ſeveral parts of which were 
fuited to the ſeveral diviſions of the march, and the whole of 
it adapted to ſo ſacred and joyful a folemnity, _- 
- Yom the Levites firſt took up the ark on their ſhoulders, 
the fin 1 
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gers in hh | | 
„Let God ariſe. Let his enemies be ſcattered. Let 


© > 


© them allo that hate him flee before him.“ 
As ſmoke is driven away, ſo drive them away :” «x 
«© As wax melteth before the fire, | 

/ © So let the wicked periſh from the preſence of God.“ 1 
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gut let the righteous rejoice : 

Let them exult before God, 100 exceedingly rejoice,” 
Sing unto God. Celebrate his name in ſongs. 
Prepare the way for him, who rideth — the Ar 
ſerts 

is name is Jab, and exult ye before him“ 
A father of the fatherleſs, and a judge of the vidon,”. 8 
Is. God in the habitation of his holinels. 12 
He maketh the ſolitary to dwell in families,” . | 
% He; brings forth thoſe who are bound with n abun - 
dance. | 
But the n dwell in 2 dry land." 
This part of the palm 1 8383 to have been ſun ng jul 
1 the Levites took up the ark on their ſhoulders, and it was 
a proper exordium to this great ſolemnity. It begins with a 
ſolemn acknowledgment of God, a devout. prayer for the 
diſperſion of his enemies, an exhortation to his people to 
glory in and rejoice before him, and celebrate his praiſes, 
who guided their forefathers into the deſert, when he re- 
deemed them from the Egyptian bondage, avenged them of 
their enemies, freed them from their fetters, enlarged them 
into families, enriched them with the ſpoils of Egypt, and 
condemned their oppreſſors to poverty, diſgrace and miſery. 
When the ark was lift up, and placed. by its ſtaves on the 
ſhoulders-of the Levites, juſt as the al began, the 
following part of the hymn was ſung. 
2 God od, when thou au did go forth before thy people,” 
© When thou didſt march through the wilderneſs, 
The earth trembled,” | 
Even the heavens melted from before God, " Se 
Sinai itſelf from before God, the God of Iſrael.” 
Thou, O God, didſt pour down a plentiful rain,“ 


x Thou didſ confirm thy inheritance, even when weary.” 
le + „ Thy poor, they dwelt in the midſt of it,” 
. „Thou didſt prepare, O San, by * en for the 
0 poor.“ 
The Lord gave the word:“ 

5, „Large was the number of the. women, that publiſhet 

„the glad tidings:“ viz. 
et 2 * Kin of armies fled away. They fled away: 3 


ſhe that ſtaid at home divided the gas. 
2 « Though ye have lien among the pots,” 
Ve ſhall now lie doun within the wings of a dove cover- 
ed with ſilver,” 


it « And her feathers with pelion gall.” 
: 3 


When 
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When the Almighty ſcattered kings therein,“ 
Thou didft make them joyful in Salmon“. 
How proper were theſe reſlections upon the paſt interpo- 

ſitions of God's providence in favour of his people, upon 
this great event, the tranſlation of the ark to Jeruſalem? 
This was the, place where God was now to be peculiarly pre- 
ſent ; his dwelling place, where the great earneſt of his 
eſpecial protection and bleſſing was to dwell ; the ſame ark, 
that went before them in their marches through the wilder- 
neſs, and out of which God, as it were, went forth, ſub- 
dued. their enemies before them, and ſettled them peace-' 
ably in that good land, which he had promifed to their 
fathers. As it was now to be fixed at Jeruſalem, the capital 
of the kingdom, that city was henceforwards to become the 
city of the living God, its proſperity to be ſecured by his 
preſence, and in that the welfare and ſafety of the whole na- 
„ N e . % nen 
When the ark came in view of Mount Sion, the place of 
ts fixed reſidence for the future, and probably when they be- 
gan to aſcend it, I apprehend, they ſung the following part 


of this facred compoſure. 

„Is the hill of Baſhan,” ' 1 0 
ls the craggy hill, the hill of Baſhan, the hill of God!“ 
Why look ye with envy, ye craggy hills?“ 4 
This is the mountain God hath defired to dwell in:“ 

“ Yea, the Lord will dwell there for ever.” 

«© Thechariots of God are twenty thouſand,” - 

Even thoufands of thouſands,” - #1 5 &- 
The Lord is among them, O Sinai, in the ſanctuary.“ 
There is ſomewhat peculiarly pleaſing and poetical in this 

part,.of this ſacred hymn. Bathan was an high hill, and 
ſttuated in the territories of the Hebrews ; and if the lofti- 

neſs of its ſummits could give it any claim to the preference, 
Sion muſt have loſt the honour of being the reſidence of the 
ark of God's preſence. But the interrogation, if my render- 
ing be allowed, expreſſes a contempt for Baſhan, and comes 
with peculiar propriety, if, as I ſuppoſe, this part of the 
hymn was ſung, juſt when the proceſſion came in view of 
Sion. The repreſentation of the hills as Teaping with a kind 
of eagerneſs to be choſen for God's reſidence, or rather as 
envying Mount Sion for the choice God had made of it, is 
in the true ſpirit of poetry, which can make mountains 
"ſpeak and move, rejoice and grieve, when neceſſary to en- 
liven the ſcene, and adorn the ſubject. The introducing 
: the angels of God, as deſcending on the hill, and his cha- 
FO | | * riots 
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riots as attending and guarding the ark into its habitation, in 
much larger numbers than they were on Mount Sinai, is 
finely — ſublimely imagined, to create in the people a firm , 
belief, that Jeruſalem ſhould be under the ſpecial care of 
God, and that the army of heaven {hould be ſtationed there 
for the protection and ſafety. of the ark and city. Nothing 
could have been more elegantly thought of, or better adapt- 
ed to the occaſion. 

When the ark had aſcended Mount Sion, and was # Sb | 
poſited in the pace aſſigned for it, the {i Inga proceeded : 

Thou haſt alcended on high,” | 
Thou haſt led captivity captive.” 
% Thou. haſt received gifts for men, even for the re- 
bellious,“ 
% That the Lord might have an habitation.” 
„ Bleſſed be the Lang. He bears our bunden "ery days 6 
« He is the God of our falvation.” 
God is to us the God of falvations,” 485405 
4 * to the God Jehovah belong the out- going of 
10 eat 

gut God will wound the head of his enemies,” 

2 2 the hairy crown of him that valketh.. in his . 

aſſes 

1 W the Lord hath laid: I will bring tem again from 
„% Baſhan,” 

will bring them again from the depth 5 the ſea” 

That thou may'ſt ſhake thy foot in the blood of their 


5 enemies, 


« And the tongue of . dogs i in the ſame.” 
Here alſo every part of this period ſuits the circumſtance 
2 the occaſion. David had now accompliſhed the great 
Gos his heart was ſet upon, and addreſſes himſelf to his 
as having taken poſſeſſion of, and fixed his reſidence 
on Mount Sion; in conſequence of which, David affures 
himſelf of the perpetual ſafety and proſperity. of his people; 
thus triumphing over his enemies, who attempted todiſturb 
his reign, and Gif oflels him of Jeruſalem; but whoſe ar- 
mies God enabled him to vanquiſh, great numbers of whom 
he had reduced into captivity, from whom he had obtained 
great riches, as the fruit of his victories, received gifts as 
tributary to his crown, conſecrated great part of the ſpoils he 
had taken from them to God, and particularly to enable him 
to provide for the expences of this magnificent proceſſion, and 
to prepare a proper habitation for the God of Iſrael. His 
breaking out immediately, upon the review of theſe favours, 
into 
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into the ſolemn adoration of God, for thus continually up- 


holding and protecting his people, as the God of ſalvation, 
as the-{overeign director of the outgoings of death, and de- 
claring his full aſſurance, that his vengeance ſhould be ex- 


erted, on all his incorrigible enemies, and that from his 


holy habitation on Mount Sion he would render his people 
equally victorious over them, as he did formerly over Pha- 
raoh, and the King of Baſhan ; muſt ſtrike every attentive 


mind with a religious pleaſing ſurpriſe, is an argutnent of 


the warmth of David's piety, and indeed naturally atoſefrom 
the conſideration, that he was now under God's peculiar pro- 
wow and of the liberty he had of frequenting his courts, 


and aſking his direction in every future time of need. 


When the ark was thus ſafely depoſited, the ſacrifices were 


offered, the ſolemnity well nigh concluded, and the whole 


aſſembly about to return back, r poten up, and 
joined in the following part of this noble anthem, * - 
They have ſeen thy marches, O God,” © 
The marches of my God, my king, into the ſanctuary.“ 
„The ſingers went before? ee 
% The players on ſtringed inſtruments behind:“ 
: 3 In the midſt of them virgins playing with timbrels and 
« ſinging:“ 1 25 
46 leſt ye the Lord in the congregations,” 
« The Lord, from the fountain of Iſrael.” 
„There was little Benjamin, their ruler: 
The princes of Judah, with their council ;” 
The princes of Zebulon, the Princes of Naphthali,” 
„Thy God hath commanded thy ſtrength.” | 
- * Strengthen, O God, what thou haſt done for us.” 
- «© Becauſe of th 1 at Jeruſalem,” 
Kings ſhall offer gifts to thee,” 
% Rebuke the beaſt of the reed,“ 
The aſſembly of bulls, with the calves of the people,” 
Trampling on their idols, plated with ſilver.” 


# 


Scatter thou the people that delight in war.“ 


Let princes with their attendants come out of Egypt.“ 
4 Unto God let Ethiopia haſten her hands.” 

Sing unto God, O ye kingdoms of the earth,” 

O ſing praiſes to Jehovah :” | 50 

% To him that rideth upon the heavens of heavens which 

„were of old,” g 

See, when he uttereth his voice, it is a mighty voice.“ 
. 4 Afcribe ye ſtrength unto God ;” 


n 
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His excellency is over Iſrael.” 
% His power is in the clouds.“ e eats 
„O God, the God of Ifrael, thou art terrible out of thy 
« hol 7 2 We 1 | i 
elt is he that giveth ſtrength and power unto his people.“ 
«© Bleſſed be God.” . f 20 a 
How glorious is the concluſion of this moſt admirable 
hymn! David exults in the ſucceſsful tranſlation of the ark 
into its fixed habitation, and that he had now his king and, 
his God more 8 prefent with him, who marched 
in ſolemn proceſſion with his ark, to take his future reſidence. 
in Mount Sion, He deſcribes that proceſſion with pleaſure, 
as accompanied with inſtrumental and vocal muſic, and at 
which the princes of all the tribes of Iſrael affiſted, and which 
was graced with a choir of virgins, exciting the whole al- 
ſembly to celebrate the praiſes of the God of Iſrael. He pe- 


- culiarly mentions the tribe of Iſrael as preſent, an happy 


circumſtance he could ſcarce have expected, as the kingdom 
was departed from them, and the crown transferred upon, 
himſelf and family ; the tribe of Judah, as the moſt power- 
ful, and thoſe of Napthali and Zebulon, the fartheſt diſtant of 
all the reſt ; to ſhew the perfect unanimity of the whole na- 
tion in ſubmitting to him, and acquielcing in Jeruſalem as 
the capital of the kingdom. He devoutly acknowledges God 
as the anthor of his own and his people's proſperity, and 
prays that he would eſtabliſh and continue it; that the kings 
of the earth might reverence God's ſanctuary in Jeruſalem, 
and there preſent their offerings before him; that God 
would reſtrain the Egyptian king, and keep him from all 
hoſtile invaſions of the city ind people of God, and not 
Prem the worſhippers of crocodiles and bulls and calves, to | 
harraſs his dominions, or corrupt his ſubjects; and that he 
would diffipate in general all Whb delight in the oppreſſion. 
and cruelties of war. He prays even tor the converſion of 
Egypt to the knowledge and worſhip of the true God, that 

topia might ſtretch forth her hand in ſolemn adoration of 
him, and that all the kingdoms of the earth might celebrate 
the praiſes of Jehovah, who rules in the heavens, rides through 
them in the ſtormy clouds, and terrifies the nations with the 
voice of his thunders, He concludes with exhorting this 
3 aſſembly to acknowledge the almighty power of God, 

o was peculiarly the God and king of Iſrael, who was pre- 
lent in his heavenly and earthly ſanctuary, dreadful in the 
judgments he executed on his enemies, but the author and 
eltabliſher of the power and proſperity of his people * 

| a 
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all theſe accounts he was worthy-to be bleſſed for evermore. 
How highly did this tend to promote the firm adherence, of 
the whole aſſemhly to the worſhip of their God, and to eſta- 
bliſh their faith and hope in the protection of his power! 
I ſhall, now conclude by making a few. obſervations on the 
whole anthem. And I would firſt take notice of the great 
and glorious ſubject of this hymn. It is the God of the He- 
brews, and deſigned to celebrate his praiſes, on account of 
the de Of his nature, and the operations of his provi- 
ence, And with what dignity is he deſcribed! How high 
and worthy the character given him; in every reſpect ſuit- 
able to his infinite majeſty, and the moral rectitude and pu- 
rity of his nature! How grand are the deſcriptions of him as 
the omnipotent God, inhabiting his ſanctuaries both in hea- 
ven and earth. As the original ſelf- exiſtent being, worthy, 
of all adoration arid reverence, included in the name of Jah! 
As the almighty God, encompaſſed with thouſands and ten 
thouſands of his angels, and innumerable chariots, that 
ſtand ready prepared in the armoury of heaven! That rides 
through the heavens in his majeſty, whole voice is in the 
thunder, who makes the clouds and vapours of heaven ſub- 
fervient to his pleaſure, and at whoſe preſence the earth, the 
heavens diſſolve, and the higheſt hills leem to melt away like 
wax! Deen the moſt ſublime in their nature, and that 
'tend to ſtrike the mind with an holy reverence and awe, 
And as to his, moral character, and providential government 
pf the world, he is repreſented as. the righteous God, the 
| Hater and puniſher of incorrigible wickednels, the father of 
the fatherleſs, the judge of the widow, that bleſſes men with 
numerous families, that breaks the priſoner's chains, -and re- 
ſtores him to his liberty; the God and guardian of his peo- 
ple, the great diſpoler of victory, and giver of national proſ- 
erity ; the ſupreme author of every, kind of ſalvation, and 
s having death under his abſolute, command, and direct- 
ing the outgoings of it by his ſovereign will. This was the 
God of the ancient Hebrews. This is the God whom David 
worſhipped, and whom all wiſe and good men muſt, acknow- 
ledge and adore. Nor is there one circumſtance or expreſ- 
ion in this noble compoſure, derogatory to the majeſty and 
honour of the Supreme being, or that can convey a ſingle 
ſentiment to leſſen our eſteem and veneration for him. : 
Let any one compare, with this pſalm of David, the an- 
_ cient hymns of the moſt celebrated poets on their deities, 
how infinitely ſtiort will they fall of the grandeur and ſub- 
limity which appears in every part of it. Strip the * 
* : \ O0 
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of Callimachus on Jove of the poetry and language, and the 
ſentiments of it will appear puerile and bd and it could 
not be read without the utmoſt contempt. Jove, with him, 
that aey avat, ac peyag; iarron@» epevidys:, that perpe- 
« tual king, ever great, and law-giver to the celeſtial deities,“ 
as he calls him, was born, he can't tell where, whether in 
Mount Ida, or Arcadia, waſhed on his birth -in a river of 
water, to cleanſe him from the defilements he brought into 
the world with him, had his naval ſtring fall from him, 
ſucked the dugs of a goat, and eat fweet honey, and ſo at 
laſt he grew up to be thè ſupreme God. No deſpicable ballad 
can contain more execrable ſtuff than this, and ſome other 
like circumſtances that he relates of him, as never dying, 
ving laws to the gods, obtaining heaven by his power and 
Kren h. governing kings and princes, and the inſpector of 
their actions, the giver of riches and proſperity, wiſdom 
and virtue, ſtrength and power. That a mortal born bab 
ſhould grow up to become the one ſupreme and immort 
God, or an infant nurſed in Crete, ſhould riſe to be the king 
of heaven, or one who gloried in his adulteries, ſhould be 
conſtituted lawgiver to the celeſtial deities, or he whoſe cha- 
racter was ſtained with the vileſt impurities ſhould be the 
_ giver of virtue; are abſurdities, that one would think it was 
impoſſible for any one to digeſt. How free are the hymns of 
David from all ſuch abſurd, diſhonourable, and impious de- 
{criptions of God ! Every ſentiment he conveys of bim is 
excellent and grand, worthy a Being of infinite perfection, 
and the ſupreme Lord and governor of the univerſe. 


- EVERY one who reads the 105 Pſalm with care, muſt ac- 
knowledge, that the ſpirit of true piety and good ſenſe 
breathes through the whole of it, and that it is well cal 
culated for the purpoſe it was intended for, the celebratin 
the praiſes of the true God. No well difpoſed mind can — 
it without feeling ſome warmth of devotion, and offering 
up his tribute of adoration and thankſgiving. . The deſcrip- 
tions of God are juſt and noble. The repreſentation of glo- 
ry ard honour, ſtrength and gladneſs, as miniſters attending 
his preſence, is truly ſublime. It is one of the beſt thoughts 

in ballimachus hymn on Jove, his placing power and 
gt, as perſons or miniſters, near his throne, to execute 
bid pleaſure | 
Ly Te uy Tort yapr@», o ua mehas errno dips. Ver. 67. 
The miniſters attending David's God are ſtill more worthy the 
divine character. Majeſty and honour, ſtrength and glad- 
nels, ſtanding before his preſence, ſtrike us with an holy, 


awe 


- conſpiring to execute the vengeance of the ey: | 
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awe; and inſpire us with x» pleaſing reverence and eſteem. 


And finally, nothing can be conceived more grand and ele- 


vated, 'than the introducing heaven and earth, the ſea, with 


auh its fulneſs, the fields, with all that dwell in them, and 


the ttees of the wood, as uniting in one grand chorus, and 
expreſſing their joy in ſongs at the preſence of God, and 
2 e eee to judge the world in righteout- 
nets, - _— A ante 10 Fü ' got a $row 
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- THE deſcription” of the ſtorm in the 18 Pſalm will be 
allowed by all fkilful and impartial judges, to be truly ſub- 
lime and noble; and in the genuine ſpirit of poetry. The 
jeſty of God, and the manner in which he is repreſented 
onen to the aſſiſtance of his favourite king, ſurrounded 
with all the powers of nature as his attendants and miniſters, 
and artning, as it were, heaven and earth to fight its battles, 
and execute his vengeance, is deſcribed in the loftieſt and 
moſt ſtriking manner. The ſhaking of the earth, the tremb- 
ling of the mountains and pillars of heaven, the ſmoke that 
drove out of his noſtrils, the flames of devouring fire that 
flaſhed from his month, the heavens bending down to con- 
vey him to the battle, His riding upon a cherub, and rapid- 
ly ftying on the. wings of a whirlwind, his concealing his 
maj in the thick Clouds of heaven, the burſting of the 
liehtn ngs from the horrid darknels, the uttering his voice in 
ar of thunder, the'ſtorm of fiery hail, the melting of the 
eavens, and their diſſolving into floods of  tempeſtuous 
rains, the cleaving of the earth, and diſcloſing the bottom 


_ of the hills, and the fubterraneous channels or torrents of 


water, by the very breath of the noſtrils of the Almighty ; 


are all of them cixcumſtances that create admiration, excite 


a kind of horror, and exceed every thing of this nature, that 
is to be found in any of the remains of Heathen antiquity. 
The deſcription which Longinus gives of Homer's battle 
of the Gods, with more reaſon, and without any mixture of 
Homer's impiety, which that celebrated critic juſthy com- 
plains of, may be, with à very little variation, applied to 
this noble paſſage of the Plalmiſt, We ſee here the earth 
broken up — its foundations, the very regions beneath 
laid open, the world itſelf ſubverted and rent, and all things 
together, heaven, earth, the ſea and the deepeſt ſubterra- 


neous caverns, in danger of becoming one general wreck, 


trembling and diſſolving at the preſence of God, and all 


cfiod's 
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-  Heſiod's deſcription of his Jupiter, fighting againſt the 
Titans, is perha perl of the gandel — A pin 
antiquity. But he finks in his very beginning. For he ſays, 
his mind was filled with vigour, and he exerted all his 
ſtrength ; thereby making him merely ſuperior tothe Titans, 
and ſcarce able to overcome them. Jupiter had the gods and 
goddeſſes all engaged on his fide, who fought againſt their 
common enemies, But -in this deſcription of David, God 
alone avenges his own cauſe, and needs no partner or aſſiſt- 
ant, to ſecure the victory over his enemies. It may be far- 
ther added, that Heſiod mixes many abſurd and monſtrous 
circumſtances, which, however terrible his Jupiter is painted, 
with his thunders in his hand, detract from the real dignity 
of his character, and render him, as a God, little and con- 
temptible: ſuch as taking three huge giants out of their 
confinement, cramming them with nectar and ambroſia, to 
put new ſtrength into them, bidding them fight furiouſly, 
out of gratitude for their deliverance, againſt the Titans, 
and his being at laſt beholden to them, for driving theſe 
Titans down to Tartarus, and there putting them into chains. 
Whereas, in this deſcription of the Pſalmiſt, every part is 
grand and noble, and David's God appears ſurrounded with 
a majeſty, worthy the great Lord and almighty Sovereign of 
the univerſe. i. 

I would alſo farther remark, that throughout this whole 
deſcription, God is repreſented as a mighty warrior, going 
forth to fight the battles of David, and highly incenſed at 
the oppoſition his enemies made to his powerand authority. 
When he deſcended to the engagement, the very heavens 
bowed down to render his deſcent more awful. His military 
tent was ſubſtantial darkneſs. The voice of his thunder was 
the warlike alarm, that ſounded to the battle. The chariot 
in which he rode, were the thick clouds of heaven, conduct- 
ed by cherubs, and carried on by the irreſiſtible force and 
rapid wings of an impetuous tempeſt, and the darts and wea- 
pow he employed, were, thunderbolts, lightnings, fiery 

ail, deluging rains, and ſtormy winds. No wonder, that 
when God thus aroſe all his enemies ſhould be ſcattered, an 
thoſe who hated him, ſhould flee before him. 

| SIG Life of David, paſſim, 
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NOTHING repreſents more lively ideas to the mind, 
than the Canticles, the Pſalms, and ſome paſſages in the 
Prophets,— LF The 
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The books of the Prophets and the Pſalms, even in the 
Vulgate, are full of ſuch. paſſages, as the greateſt poet in 
the world could not 5 into verſe, without loſing much of 
their majeſty and pathos. Poe ſace to Homer, 


32. LADñèY MARY WorTLy MORNTAGUE. 
1 OE To Alexander Pope, Eſq. = 
- THE Eaſtern manners give a great light into many Scrip- 
ture paſſages, that appear odd to us, their phraſes being com- 
monly what we ſhould. call Scripture language. The vulgar 
Turk is very different from what is ſpoke at court, or amongſt 
the people of figure; who always mix ſo much Arabic and 
Perſian in their diſcourſe, that it may very well be called 
another language. And 'tis as ridiculous to make uſe of the 
. page commonly uſed, in ſpeaking to a great man or 
. lady, as it would be to ſpeak broad Vorkſhire, or Somerſet- 
1 _. ſhire, in the drawing room. Beſides this diſtinction, they 
MW have what they call the Sublime, that is, a ſtyle proper for 
poetry, and which is the exact Scripture ſtyle. I believe you 
| would be pleaſed to fee a genuine example of this; and Iam 
very glad I have it in my power to ſatisfy your curioſity, by 
ſending you a faithful copy of the verſes that Ibrahim Baſſa, 
the reigning favourite, has made for the young princeſs, his 
contracted wife, whom he is not yet permitted to viſit with- 
out witneſſes, though ſhe is gone home to his houſe. He is 
a man of wit and learning; and whether or no he is capable 
of writing good verſe, you may be ſure that, on ſuch an oc- 
caſion, he would not want the aſſiſtance of the beſt poets. in 
the 3 Thus the verſes may be looked upon as a ſam- 
ple of their fineſt poetry, and I don't doubt you'll be of my 
mind, that it is moſt wonderfully reſembling the Song of 
Solomon, which alſo was addreſſed to a Royal Bride. x 


"Turkiſh Verſes, addreſſed to the Sultana, eldeſt daughter of Sultan 
wal? 1 05 me 7 77 5 
e ß 
1. The Nightingale now wanders in the vines; 
Her paſſion is to ſeek roſes. | FAG FEY 
= 2. I went down to admire the beauty of the vines: 
W ' The ſweetneſs of your charms has raviſhed my ſoul, 


. Your eyes are black and lovely, 
But wild and diſdainful as thoſe of a ſtag. 
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STANZA I 12 


1. The wiſhed poſſeſſion is delayed from day to day, 
The cruel Sultan Achmet will not permit me 
To ſee thoſe cheeks, more vermillion than roſes. 
2. I dare not ſnatch one of your kiſſes, | | 
The ſweetneſs of your charms has raviſhed my ſoul, 
3- Your eyes are black and lovely, 


But wild and diſdainful as thoſe of a ſtag, 


STANZA III. 


1. The wretched Ibrahim fighs in theſe verſes, 
One dart from your eyes has pierced thro' my heart. 
2. Ah! when will the hour of ſſion arrive 
Muſt I yet wait a long time 7 | 
The ſweetneſs of your charms has raviſhed my ſoul. 
Ah! Sultana ! ſtag-ey'd—an angel amongſt angels! 
I defire,—and, my defire remains unſatisfied. 1 
Can you take delight to prey upon my heart ? 


STANZA IV. 
1. My cries pierce the heavens ! 
My eyes are without ſleep! | 
Turn to me, Sultana—let me gaze on thy beauty, 
2. Adieu I go down to the grave. 
If you call mel return. 
My heart is—hot as ſulphur—ſigh and it will flame. 
3. Crown of my liſe, fair light of my eyes! 
My Sultana ! my Princeſs! | 
I I rab my face againſt the earth—TI am drowned in ſcalding tears 
| El rave! | 
Have you no compaſſion? Will you not turn to look upon me? 
e Letters. 


33. RE v. Hu BLAIR, D. D. 


AM ONG the various kinds of poetry, which we are, 
at preſent, employed in examining, the ancient Hebrew 
poetry, or that of the Scriptures, juſtly deſerves a place. 

iewing thoſe Sacred Books in no higher light, than as they 
preſent to us the moſt ancient monuments of poetry extant, 
at this day, of the world, they afford a curious obje& of 
criticiſm, They diſplay the taſte of a remote age and 
country. They exhibit a ſpecies of compoſition, very dif- 
ferent from any other with which we are acquainted, and, at 
the ſame time, beautiful. Conſidered as inſpired writings 
oy give rife to diſcuſſions of another kind. But it is our 
bulmeſs, at preſent, ts conſider them not in a theological, 
but in a critical view: and it muſt needs give pleaſure, if we 
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ſhall find the beauty and dignity of the compoſition, adequate 
to the weight and importance of the matter. Dr. Lowth's 


learned treatiſe, De ſacra poëſi Hebrzorum, ought to be 


peruſed by all who deſire to become thoroughly acquainted 


with this ſubje&t. It is a work exceedingly valuable, both 


for the elegance of its compoſition, and the juſtneſs of the 
criticiſm which it contains. In this lecture, as I cannot 
illuſtrate the ſubje& with more benefit to the reader, than by 


following the track of that ingenious author, I ſhall make 


much ule of his obſervations. 
I need not ſpend many words in ſhewing, that among the 


books of the Old Teſtament there is ſuch an 8 diver- 


ſity in ſtyle, as ſufficiently diſcovers, which of them are to 
be conſidered as poetical, and which, as proſe compoſitions. 


While the hiſtorical, books, and legillative writings of Moſes, 


are evidently proſaic in the compolition, the book of Job, 
the pſalms of David, the ſong of Solomon, the lamentations 
of Jeremiah, a great part of the prophetical writings, and 
ſeveral paſſages ſcattered occaſionally through the hiſtorical 
books, carry the moſt plain and diſtinguiſhing marks of 


poetical writing. 


There is not the leaſt reaſon for doubting, that ori inally 


theſe were written in verſe, or ſome kind of meaſured num - 
bers, though as the ancient pronunciation of the Hebrew 


language is now loſt, we are not able to aſcertain the nature 
of the Hebrew verſe, or at moſt can aſcertain it but imper- 
fectly. Concerning this point there have been great contro- 
verſies between learned men, which it is immaterial to our 
preſent purpole to diſcuſs. Taking the Old Teſtament in 


bur own tranſlation, which is extremely literal, we find 
plain marks of many parts of the original being written in 


a meaſured ſtyle ; and the disjecti membra poëtæ, often ſhew 
themſelves. Let any perſon read the hiſtorical introduction 


to the book of Job, contained in the. firſt and ſecond ch 


ters, and then go on to Job's ſpeech in the beginning of | 
chant chapter, and he cannot avoid being ſenſible, That he 


5. all at once from the region of proſe to that of poetry. 
Not only the poetical ſentiments and the figured ſtyle, warn 


him of the change; but the cadence of the ſentence, and 
the arrangement of the words are ſenſibly altered, the change 


is as great as when he paſſes from reading Cæſars Commen- 
taries, to read Virgil's Aneid. This is ſufficient to ſliew 
that the Sacred Scriptures contain, what muſt be called 
poetry in the ſtricteſt lenſe of that word; and I ſhall aſter- 


wards ſhow, that they contain inſtances of moſt of the dit. 
Hen . - ferent 
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ferent forms of etical writing. It may be proper to remark, 


in paſſing, that hence ariſes a moſt invincible argument in 


honour of poetry. No perſon can imagine that to be a frivo- 
lous and contemptible art, which has been employed by 
writers undet divine inſpiration ; and has been choſen as a 
proper chanfiel, for conveying to the world the knowledge 
of divine truth. wm | | 

From the earlieſt times, muſic and pony were cultivated 
among the Hebrews, In the days of the judges, mention is 
made of the ſchools or colleges of the prophets ; where one 
part of the employment of the perſons trained in ſuch ſchools 
was, to ſing the praiſes of God, accompanied with various 
inſtruments. In the firſt book of Samuel (chap. 10. 7.) we 
find on a public occaſion, a company of prophets coming 
down from the hill where their ſchool was, propheſying,” 
it is ſaid, “ with the pſaltery, tabret, and harp before them.” 
But in the days of king David, muſic and poetry were car- 
ried to their greateſt height. For the ſervice of the taber- 
nacle, he appointed four thouſand Levites, divided into 
twenty four courſes, and marſhalled under ſeveral leaders, 
whoſe ſole buſineſs it was to ſing hymns, and to perform the 
inſtrumental muſic in the public worſhip. Aſaph, Heman, 
and Jeduthun, were the chief directors of the muſic ; and, 
from the titles of ſome pſalms, it would appear, that they. 
were alſo eminent compoſers of hymns or ſacred poems. In 
chapter 25 of the firſt book of Chronicles, an account is 
given of David's inſtitutions, relating to the ſacred muſic 
and poetry; which were certainly more coſtly, more ſplen- 
did and magnificent, than ever obtained in the public ſervice 
of any other nation, 

The general conſtruction of the Hebrew poetry is of a 
ingular nature, and peculiar to itſelf, It conſiſts in dividing 
every period into correſpondent, for the moſt pn into equal 
members, which anſwer to one another, both in ſenſe and 
lound, In the firſt member of the period a ſentiment is 
expreſſed; and in the ſecond member, the ſame ſentiment is 
amplified, or is repeated in different terms, or ſometimes 
contraſted with its oppoſite ; but in ſuch a manner that the 
lame ſtructure, and nearly the ſame number of words is pre- 
lerved. This, is the general ſtrain of all the Hebrew poetry. 
Inſtances of it occur every where on opening the Old Teſta- 
ment, Thus, in pſalm 96, ©* Sing unto the Lord a new 
* ſong—Sing unto the Lord, all the earth. Sing unto the 
Lord and bleſs his name ſhew forth his ſalvation from 
day to day, Declare his glory among the Heathen—his 

Vol. II. . F 2 wonders 
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compoſed on the great and ſolemn occaſion of the ark of the 
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« wonders among all the people. For the Lord is and 
«« oreatly to be praiſed—he is to be feared above all the Gods, 
" Font and majeſty are before him ſtrength and beauty 
are in his ſanctuary.“ It is owing, in a great meaſure, to 
this form of compoſition, that our verſion, though in proſe, 
retains ſo much of a poetical caſt, For the verſion being 
ſtrictly word for word after the original, the form and order 
of the original ſentence is preſerved; which, by this artificial 
ſtructure, this regular alternation and correſpondence of 
Bs makes the ear ſenſible of a departure from the common 
ſtyle and tone of proſe. 427M | 

The origin of this form of poetical compoſition among 
the Hebrews, is clearly to be deduced from the manner in 
which their ſacred hymns were wont to be ſung. They were 


accompanied with muſic, and they were performed by choir 


{ 
f 
or bands of ſingers and muſicians, who anſwered alternately 
to each other. When, for inſtance, one band began the Ml 

I 


hymn thus: The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice; 


the chorus, or ſemichorus, took up the correſponding ver- 
ſicle: Let the multitudes of the iſles be glad thereof.— c 
& Clouds and darkneſs ate round about him,” ſung the one; h 
the other replied, ** Judgment and righteouſneſs are the ha- t. 
pbitation of his throne.” And in this manner their poetry, . 
when ſet to muſic, naturally divided itſelf into a ſucceſſion | 
of ſtrophes and antiſtrophes correſpondent 'to each other; 
whence, it is probable, the origin of the antiphon, or re- 
ſponſory, in the public religious ſervice of ſo many Chriſtian 
churches. 8 ; 

We are expreſsly told, in the book of Ezra, that the 
Levites ſung in this manner ; „ alternatim,“ or by courſe 
(Ezra 3. 11.) and ſome of David's plalms bear plain marks of 
their being compoled in order to be thus performed. The 
24th pſalm, in particular, which is thought to have been 


covenant being brought back to mount Zion, muſt have had 
à noble effect . when performed after this manner, as Dr. 
Louth has illuſtrated it. The whole people are ſuppoſed to 
be attending the proceſſion. The Levites and lingers, divided 
into ſeveral courſes, and accompanied with all thęir muſical 
inſtruments, lead the way. After the introduction to the 
plalm, in the two firſt verſes, when the, proceſſion begins to 
aſcend the ſacred mount, the queſtion is put, as by a,{ewt 
chorus, Who ſhall aſcend unto. the hill of the Lord, and 
ho ſhall ſtand in his holy place?“ The reſponſe is made 
by the full chorus with the greateſt dignity ; He that hath 


clean 


* 


| 
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« clean hands and a pure heart ; who hath not lifted up his 
« ſoul to vanity, nor ſworn deceitfully.” As the proceſſion 
approaches to the door of the tabernacle, the chorus, with 
1 their inſtruments, join in this exclamation :; ** Liſt u 
« your heads, ye Bur, and be ye liſted up, ye everlaſting 
« doors, and the King of Glory ſhall come in.“ Hete the 
ſemichorus plainly break in, as with a lower voice,. Who 
is this King of Glory?“ and at the moment when the ark 
is introduced into the tabernacle, the reſponſe is made by the 
burſt of the whole chorus : ** The Lord, ſtrong and mighty ; 
« the Lord, mighty in battle.” I take notice of this inſtance - 
the rather, as it ſerves to ſhew how much of the grace and 
magnificence of the ſacred poems, as indeed of all poems, 
depend upon our knowing the particular occaſions for which 
they were compoled, and the particular circumſtances to 
which they were adapted ; and how much of this beauty muſt 
now be loſt to us, through our imperfe& acquaintance with 
many particulars of the Hebrew hiſtory, and Hebrew rites, 
The method of compoſition which has been explained, by 
correſpondent verficles, being univerſally introduced into the 
hymns or muſical poetry of the Jews, eaſily ſpread itſelf 
through their other poetical writings, which were not de- 
ſigned to be ſung in alternate portions, and which therefore 
did ſo much require this mode of compoſition. But the 
mode became familiar to their ears, and carried with it a cer- 
tain majeſty of ſtyle, particularly ſuited to ſacred ſubjects. 
Hence, throughout the prophetical writings, we find it 
prevails as much as in the pſalms of David; as, for inſtance, 
in the prophet Iſaiah (chap 60. 1.) „ Ariſe, ſhine, for thy 
* light is come —and the glory of the Lord is riſen upon 
e thee; for lo! darknels ſhall cover the earth, — and groſs 
e darkneſs the people. But the Lord ſhall riſe upon thee— 
* and his glory ſhall be ſeen upon thee,, and the Gentiles 
* ſhall come to thy light—and kings to the-brightneſs. of 
* thy riſing.” This form of writing is one of the greateſt, 
charaQteriſtics of the ancient Hebrew poetry; very different 
from, and even oppoſite to, the ſtyle of the Greek and 
Roman poets. | 
Independent of this peculiar mode of conſtruction, the 
lacred poetry is diſtinguiſhed by the higheſt beauties of 
ſtrong, conciſe, bold, and figurative expreſſion. Lak 
Conciſeneſs and ſtrength, are two of its moſt remarkable 
characters. One might indeed at firſt imagine, that the prac- 
tice of the Hebrew poets, of always amplifying the ſame. 
thought, by repetition or * might tend to enfeeble 
2 | their 
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their ſtyle. But they conduct themſelves ſo, as not to pro- 
duce this effect. Their ſentences are always ſhort. Few ſu- 
perfluous words are uſed. The ſame thought is never dwelt 
upon long. To their conciſeneſs and fobriety of expreſſion, 
their poetry is indebted for much of its ſublimity ; and all 
writers who attempt the ſublime, might profit much, by 
imitating in this reſpe&, the ſtyle of the Old Teſtament, 
For nothing is ſo great an enemy to the ſublime, as prolixity 
or diffuſeneſs. The mind is never ſo much affected by any 
great idea that is preſented to it, as when it is ſtruck all at 
once; by attempting to prolong the impreſſion, we at the 
{ame time weaken it. Moſt of the ancient original poets of 


all nations, are ſimple and conciſe, The ſuperfluities and 


excreſcencies of ſtyle, were the reſult of imitation in after 
times; when compoſition paſſed into inferior hands, and 


flowed from art and ſtudy, more than from native genius. 


No F 17 whatever abound ſo much with the moſt bold 
and animated figures, as the Sacred Books. It is proper to 
dwell a little upon this article; as through our early fami- 


liarity with theſe books, a familiarity too often with the 


ſound of the words, rather than with their ſenſe and mean- 


ing, beauties of ſtyle elcape us in the Scripture, which, in 


anyotherbook, would draw particularattention. Metaphor, 
compariſons, allegories, a0; perſonifications, are there par. 
ticularly frequent. In order to do juſtice to theſe, it is neceſ- 
fary that we tranſport ourſelves as much as we can into the 
land of Judæa; and place before our eyes that ſcenery, and 
thoſe objects, with which the Hebrew writers were converſant. 
Some attention of this kind is requiſite, in order to reliſh 


the writings of a poet in any foreign country, and a dil. 


ferent age. For the imagery of every good poet is copied 
from nature, and xeaf life; if it were not ſo, it could not be 
lively; and therefore, in order to enter into the propriety of 
his images, we muſt endeavour to place ourſelves in his fitua- 
tion. Now we ſhall find, that the metaphors and compariſons 
of the Hebrew poets, preſent to us a beautiful view of the 


natural objects of their own country, and of the arts and 


employments of their common life. 
Natural objects are in ſome meaſure common to them with 
s of all ages and countries. Light and darkneſs, trees 


and flowers, the foreſt and cultivated field, fuggeſt to them 


many beautiful figures. But, in order'to reliſh their figures 
of this kind, we.muſt take notice, that ſeveral of them ariſe 
from the particular circumſtances of the land of Judæa. 


During the ſummer months, little or no rain falls through- 
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out all that region. While the heats continued, the coun- 
try. was intolerably 8 ; want of water was a great diſ- 
treſs; and a plentiful ſhower falling, or a rivulet fond! 
forth, altered the whole face of nature, and introduc 

much higher ideas of refreſhment and pleaſure, than the like 
cauſes can ſuggeſt to us. Hence to repreſent diſtreſs, ſuch 
frequent alluſions amongſt them, to a dry and thirſty land 
« where no water is; and hence, to deſcribe a change from 
diſtreſs to proſperity, their metaphors are founded on the 
falling of ſhowers, and the burſtmg out of ſprings in the de- 
fart. Thus in Tfaiah, © The wilderneſs and folitary place 
« ſhall be glad, and the deſart ſhall rejoice and bloſſom as 
« theroſe. For in the wilderneſs ſhall waters break out, and 
« ſtreams in the deſart; and the parched ground ſhall be- 
„come a pool; and the thirſty land, ſprings of water; in 
« the habitation of dragons there ſhall be graſs, with ruſhes 
« and reeds.” Chap. 35. 1, 6, 7. Images of this nature are 
very familiar to Iſaiah, and occur in many parts of his book. 
| ? fur as Judza is a hilly country, it was, during the 
rainy months, expoſed to frequent inundations by the ruſh- 
ing of torrents, which came down fuddenly from the 
mountains, and carried every thing before them; and 
Beem, their only great river annually overflowed its banks? 

ence the frequent alluſions to the noiſe and the ruſhin 

« of many waters; and hence great calamities ſo often 
compared to the overflowing torrent, which, in ſuch a coun- 
try, muſt have been images particularly ſtriking : Dee 

e calleth upon deep at the noiſe of thy water-ſpouts ; ah 
thy waves, and thy billows, are gone over me.” Pſalm. ' 


The two moſt remarkable mountains of the country, were 
Lebanon and Carmel; the former noted for its height, and 
the woods of lofty cedars that covered it ; the latter, for its 
beauty and fertility, the richneſs of its vines and olives; 
Hence, with the greateſt propriety, Lebanon is employed 
as an image of whatever is great, ſtrong or magnificent; 
Carmel, of what is ſmiling and beautiful. The glory 
* of Lebanon,” ſays Ifaiah, “ ſhall be given to it, and 
the excellency of Carmel.” (35. 2.) Lebanon is often put 
metaphorically for the whole eſtate or people of Iſrael, for 
the temple, tor the king of Aſſyria; Carmel, for the bleſ- 
=> peace and proſperity, ** His countenance is as 
Lebanon,“ ſays Solomon, ſpeaking of the dignity of a 
man's «nog but when 12 deſcribes female beauty, 
Thine head is like mount * Song 3. 15. and 7. 51 
28 3 h | t 
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It is farther to be remarked under this head, that in the 
images of the awful and terrible kind, with which the ſacred 
poets abound, they plainly draw their deſcriptions from that 
violence of the elements, and thoſe concuſſions of nature, 
with which their climate rendered them acquainted. Earth- 
quakes were not unfrequent; and the tempeſts of hail, 

thunder, and lightning, in 1 and Arabia, accompanied 
with whirlwinds and darknels, far exceed any thing of that 
fort which happens, in more temperate. regions. Ifaiah de- 
ſcribes, with great majeſty, ** the earth reeling to and fro 
like adrunkard, and removed like a cottage.” 24. 20. And 
in thoſe circumſtances of terror, with which an appearance of 
the Almighty is deſcribed in the 18th pſalm, when bis * pa- 
L viton'round..about him was darkneſs ; when hailſtones 
% and coals of fire were his voice; and when, at his rebuke, 
«© the channels of the waters are ſaid to be ſeen, and the 
% foundations of the hills diſcovered ;” though there may 
be ſome reference, às Dr. Lowth thinks, to the hiſtory of 
God's deſcent upon Mount Sinai, yet it ſeems more proba- 
ble, that the figures were taken directly from thoſe commo- 
tions of nature with which the author was acquainted, and 
which ſuggeſted ſtronger and nobler images than what now 
occur to Ras. lee 1 9 re Mien ry | 
. Beſides the natural objects of their own country,: we find 
the rites of their religion, and the arts and employments of 
their common life, frequently employed as grounds of 
imagery among the Hebrews,., They were a people chiefly 
occupied with agriculture and paſturage. ele were arts 
held in high houour among e not diſdained by their 

patriarchs, kings, and prophets. Little addicted to com- 
merce; ſeparated from the oh of the world by their laws and 
their religion; they were, during the better days of their 
ſtate, ſtrangers in a great meaſure to the refinements of luxu- 

Hence flowed, of courle, the many alluſions to paſtoral 
hfe, to the green arr and the ſtill waters,” and to the 
care and watchfulneſs of a ſhepherd over his flock, which 
carry to this day ſo much beauty and tenderneſs, in them, in 
the 23d plalm, and in many otherpatlages of the poetical 
writings of Scripture. Hence, all the i ages founded upon 
rural employments upon the wine preſs, the threſhing floor, 
the ſtubble and the chaff, To diſreliſh all ſuch images, is the 
effect of falſe delicacy, Homer is at leaſt as frequent, and 
much more minute and particular, in his ſimilies, founded on 
what we now call low lite ; but, in his management of them, 
far inferior to the Sacred Writers, who generally mix = 
E . | Te 
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their compariſons of this kind ſomewhat of dignity and gran- 

deur, to ennoble them. What inexpreſſible grandeur does 
the following rural image in Iſaiah, for inſtance, receive from 
the intervention of the Deity : The nations ſhall ruſh like 
« the ruſhings of 13 52 waters, but God ſhall rebuke them, 
« and the (hall fly afar off; and they ſhall be chaſed as the 
« chaff of the mountain before the wind, and like the down 
« of the thiſtle before the whirlwind.” | ö 
Figurative alluſions too, we frequently find, to the rites 
and ceremonies of their religion; to the legal diſtinctions of 
things clean and unclean ; to the mode of their temple ſer- 
vice; to the dreſs of their prieſts; and to the moſt noted in- 
cidents recorded in their ſacred hiſtory ; as to the deſtruction 
of Sodom, the deſcent of God upon mount Sinai, and the 
miraculous paſſage of the Iſraelites through” the Red-ſea. 
The relizion of the Hebrews included the whole of their 
laws, 12 civil conſtitution. It was full of ſplendid external 
rites, that occupied their ſenſes; it was connected with every 
part of their national hiſtory and eſtabliſhment; and hence, 
all ideas founded on religion, poſſeſſed in this nation a 
dignity and importance peculiar to themſelves, and were un- 
N fitted to impreſs the imagination. 

From all this it reſults, that the imagery of the ſacred poets 
is, in a high degree, expreſſive and natural; it is copied di- 
rectly from real objects, that were before their eyes; it has 
this advantage, of being more compleat within itſelf, more 
entirely founded on national ideas and manners, than that 
of 1 other poets. In reading their works, we find our- 
ſelves continually in the land of Judza. The palm trees, and 
the cedars of Lebanon, are ever rifing in our view. The 
face of their territory, the circumſtances of their climate, the 
manners of the people, and the auguſt ceremonies of their 
religion, conſtantly paſs under different forms before us. 

he compariſons employed by the ſacred poets are gene- 
rally ſhort, touching on one point only of reſemblance, ra- 
ther than branching out into Epiſodes, In this reſpect, they 
have perhaps an advantage over the Greek and Roman au- 
thors ; whoſe-compariſons to the length they are extended, 
ſometimes interrupt the narration too much, and carry too 
vilible marks of ſtudy and labour, Whereas in the Hebrew 
poets, they appear more like the glowings of a lively . 
juſt glancing aſide to ſome reſembling object, and preſently 
returning to its tract. Such is the following fine compari- 
ſon, introduced to deſcribe the happy influence of good 
government upon a people, in what are called the laſt _ 
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of David, recorded- in the ſecond book of Samuel (23. 3): 
« He that ruleth over men muſt be juſt, ruling in the fear 
« of God; and he ſhall be as the light in the morning, 
«© when the ſun riſeth; even a morning without clouds; as 
„the tender graſs ſpringing out of the earth, by clear 
4 ſhining after rain.” This is one of the moſt regular and 
formal compariſons in the ſacred books. 
Allegory, likewiſe, is a figure frequently found in them, 
When tormerly Pe of this figure, I gave, for an in- 
ſtance of it, that remarkably fine and well ſupported allego- 
ry, which occurs in the Soth pſalm, wherein the people of 
Iſrael are compared to a vine. Of parables, which form a 
ſpecies of allegory, the prophetical writings are full; and if 
to us they ſometimes appear obſcure, we muſt” remem- 
ber, .that in theſe early times, it was univerſally the mode 
throughout all the eaſtern nations, to convey ſacred truths 
under myſterious figures and repreſentations. 
But the poetical figure, which, beyond all others, elevates 
the ſtyle of Scripture, and gives it a peculiar boldneſs and 
ſublimity, is proſopopœia or 8 No perſoni- 
fications employed by any other poets, are ſo magnificent 
and ſtriking as thoſe of the inſpired writers. On great occa- 
ſions, they animate every part of nature; eſpecially, when 


any appearance or operation of the Almighty is concerned. 


« Before him went the peſtilence — the waters ſaw thee, 
&© O God, and were afraid—the mountains ſaw thee, and 
„they trembled.—The overflowing of the water paſſed by; 
£6 Sake deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands on 
4 high.” When enquiry is made about the place of wiſdom, 
ob introduces the deep, ſaying, ** It is not in me; and the 
++ ſea faith, It is not in me, Deſtruction and death ſay, 
„% We have heard the fame thereof with our ears.” That 
noted ſublime paſſage in the book of Iſaiah, which deſcribes 
the fall of the king of Aſſyria, is full of perſonified objects; 
the fir trees and cedars of Lebanon breaking forth into exul- 
tation on the fall of the tyrant ; hell from beneath, 2 
up all the dead to meet him at his coming; and the dea 
kings introduced as ſpeaking and joining in the triumph. In 
the fame ſtrain, are theſe many lively and paſſionete apoſ- 
trophes to cities and countries, to perſons and things, with 
which the prophetical writings every where abound. 0 
% thou ſword of the Lord! how long will it be ere thou be 
quiet? put thyſelf up in the ſcabbard, reſt and be ſtill. 
How can it be quiet,” (as the reply is inſtantly made) 


«« ſeeing 


\ 
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« ſeeing the Lord hath givin it achargeagainſt Aſkelon, and | 


LY 


« the ſea ſhore? there hath he appointed it,” Jerem. 47. 6. 


% 


In general, for it would 8 us too far to enlarge upon 
the 


all the inſtances, the ſtyle of the poetical books of the Old 
Teſtament is, beyond the ſtyle of all other poetical works, 


fervid, bold, and animated. It is extremely different from 


that regular correct expreſſion, to which our ears are ac- 
cuſtomed in modern poetry. It is the burſt of inſpiration. 
The ſcenes are not coolly deſcribed, but repreſented as paſ- 


ſing before our eyes. Every object, every perſon, is ad- 


dreffed and ſpoken to, as if preſent. The tranſition is often 
abrupt; the connection often obſcure ; the perſons are often 
changed ; figures crowded, and heaped upon one another. 
Bold ſublimity, not correct elegance, is its character. We 
ſee the ſpirit of the writer raiſed beyond himſelf, and labour- 
ing to find vent for ideas too mighty for his utterance. 

5 Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. 


4 


24. Moxs EUR ROLLIN, 
| I. Simplicity of the Sacred Writings. 

«© They crucified him there.” „ | 

THE more we reflect on the inimitable character of the 
evangeliſts, the more we diſcover that they were not directed 
by the ſpirit of Man. Theſe barely fay in few words, that 
their maſter was crucified, without diſcovering the leaſt ſur- 
priſe, compaſſion, or acknowledgement. Who would have 
ſpoke in this manner of a friend that had laid down his life 
for him? What ſon would have related in ſo ſhort, ſo un- 
allected a manner, how his father had ſaved him from death, 
by ſuffering in his ſtead? But it is in this that the finger of 

od appears conſpicuous ; and the leſs man appears in a con- 
2 ſo little human, the more evident is the operation of 

od. N | | | 
The prophets deſcribe Chriſt's ſufferings, in a lively, af- 
fefting, and pathetic manner, and abound with ſentitnents 
and reflections; but the evangeliſts relate them with ſimpli- 
city, without emotion, or reflections; without breaking out 
into admiration or teſtimonies of gratitude; or diſcovering 
the leaſt deſign to make their readers the diſciples of Chriſt. 
It was not natural, that perſons who lived fo many years be- 


tore Chriſt ſhould be ſo touched with his ſufferings : nor that 


men who were eye-witneſſes of his croſs, and ſo zealous for 
his glory, ſhould ſpeak with ſo much calmneſs. of the un- 


heard of crime that was'perpetrated againſt him, The _ . 


Ze 
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zeal and affection of the apoſtles might have been ſuſpected, 
which that of the prophets could not be. But, had not the 
evangeliſts and the prophets been inſpired, the former would 
have writ with greater force and fire, and the latter with 
more coldneſs — indifference; the one would have {hewn 
a deſire to perſuade, and the other ſuch a timidity and heſi- 
tation in their conjectures as would not have affected an 
one. All the prophets are ardent, zealous, full of relped 
and veneration for the myſteries they publiſh ; but, as for 
the evangeliſts, they are calm, and have an inimitable mode- 
ration, though their zeal is as ſtrong as that of the prophets, 
What man but ſees the hand which guided both the one and 
the other? And what more ſenſible proof can we have of 
the divinity of the Scriptures, than their not reſembling, in 
any particular, ſuch things as are written by men? But, at 
the ſame time, how much ought ſuch an example (and there 
are multitudes of the ſame kind) teach us to revere the au- 
guſt ſimplicity of the Sacred Books, which frequently con- 
Ceal * 1 mare” {ſublime truths, and the moſt profound myl- 
| teries? _ | 
It is much in the ſame manner the Scripture relates, that 
Iſaac was laid, by Abraham, on the wood which was to be 
his funeral pile, and was bound before he was ſacrificed, with- 
out telling us one word either of the ſentiments of the ſon, 
or of his father's diſcourſe to him; or preparing us for ſuch 
a ſacrifice by any refle&ions, or telling us in what manner 
the father and ſon” ſubmitted to it. Joſephus, the hiſtorian, 
puts a pretty long, but very beautiful and moving diſcourſe 
into Abraham's mouth ; but Moſes deſcribes him as filent, 
and is himſelf ſilent on that occaſion. The reaſon of this is, 
the former wrote as a man, and as his genius prompted him; 
whereas the other was the pen and inſtrument of the Spirit of 
God, who dictated all his words, £3 | 


2 II. Simplicity and Grandeur, 
IN the beginning God created the heavens and the 
% earth.“ What man, who was to have treated of ſuch ex- 
alted matters, would have begun as Moſes did? How ma- 
jeſtic, and, at the fame time, how ſimple is this? Don't we 
perceive, that it is God himſelf who informs us of a wonder 


„ 


Which does not aſtoniſh him, and to which he is ſuperior ? 


A common man would have endeavoured to ſuit the magni- 
ficence of his expreſſions to the grandeur of his ſubject, and 
would have diſcovered only his weaknels ; but eternal wiſdom, 
who made the world in ſport, relates it without * 
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The prophets, whoſe aim was to make us admire the won- 
ders of the creation, ſpeak of it in a very different manner: 
«« The Lord is King, and hath put on glorious a parel ; 
«« the Lord hath put on his apparel, and girded bimſelf 
« with ſtrength.” | | | : 

The holy king, tranſported in ſpirit at the-firſt origin of 
the world, deſcribes in the moſt pompous expreſſions, in 
what manner God, who hitherto hath remained unknown, 
inviſible, and hid in the impenetrable ſecret of his being, 
manifeſted himſelf on a ſudden, by a crowd of incomprehen- 
lible wonders, . | 

The Lord, ſays he, at laſt comes forth from his ſolitude, 
He will not be alone happy, juſt, holy, but will reign by 
his goodneſs and bounty. But with what glory is the im- 
mortal King inveſted! What riches has he Gülplayed to us! 
From what ſource do ſo many lights and beauties flow ? . 
Where. were thoſe treaſures, that rich pomp hid, which 
illued out of the womb of darkneſs? How great muſt the 
majeſty of the Creator be, if that which ſurrounds him im- 
kenden eat an awe and veneration! What muſt he himſelf 
when his works are ſo magnificent! 

The ſame prophet in another pſalm, coming out of a 
profound meditation on the works of God, and filled with 
admiration and gratitude, exhorts himſelf to praiſe and bleſs 
the infinite majeſty and goodneſs, whoſe wonders aſtoniſh, 
and whoſe bleſſings oppreſs him: Praiſe the Lord, O my 
„ ſoul; O Lord my God, thou art become exceeding glo- 
** riaus, thou art clothed with majeſty and honour.— Thou 
«© deckeſt thyſelf: with light, as it were with a ent ; and 
*« ſpreadeſt out the heavens like a curtain,” Would not one 
think that the God of ages had clothed himſelf on a-ſudden 
with magnificence ; and that, iſſuing from the ſectet part of 
his palace, be diſplayed. himſelf in light? But all this is but 
his outward clothing, and as a mantle which hides him. Thy 
majeſty, O my God! is infinitely above the light that ſur- 
rounds it. I fix my eyes on thy garments, not being able to 
fix them on thyſelf: I can diſcern the rich embroidery of 
thy purple, but I ſhall ceaſe to ſee thee, ſhould I dare to 
raiſe my 2 to thy face 

It will be of uſe to compare in this manner the ſimplicity 
of the hiſtorian with the ſublime magnificence of the pro- 

hets. "Theſe ſpeak of the ſame things, but in a quite dif- 
erent view, The ſame may be obſerved with regard to all the 
circumſtances of the creation. I ſhall preſent the reader 
with only a few of them, by which he may form a —— 
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of the reſt: God made two great lights; the greater light 
to rule the day, and the leſſer light to rule the night: he 
made the ſtars alſo.” ei, 2 75h I: 
Can any thing be more ſimple and at the ſame time more 
auguſt? Lſhall ſpeak only of the ſun and ſtars, and will be- 
gin with the laſt. as: „ x Ns 

God only is allowed to ſpeak with indifference of the moſt 
aſtoniſhing ſpeRacle with which he had adorned the univerſe: 
«© And the Rare. He declares, in one word, what coft him 
bat a word; but who can fathom the vaſt extent of this 
word? Do we conſider that theſe ſtars are innumerable, all 


1 infinitely greater than the earth; all, the planets excepted, 
an inexhauſtible ſource of light? But what order fixed their 


ranks? and whom does that hoſt of heaven, all whoſe cen- 
tinels are ſo watchful, obey with ſo much punctuality and 


joy? The firmament, ſet with ſuch a numberleſs multitude 


of ſtars, is the firſt preacher who declared the glory of the 
Almighty; and, to make all men inexcuſable, we need only 
that book written in characters of light. ole as 


As for the fan; who can behold it ſtedfaſtly, and bear for 


any time the ſplendor of its rays?” !, The ſun, when it ap- 
* peareth, declaring at his rifing 'a marvellous inſtrument, 
«the work of the Moſt High: at noon it parcheth the 
© country, and who can abide the burning heat thereof? A 
% man blowing a furnace is in works of heat, but the fun 
1% burneth the mountains three times more; breathing out 
** fiery vapours, and ſending forth bright beams, it dimmeth 
the eyes. Great is the Lord that made it, and at his com- 
ä mandment it runneth haſtily,” Is this then the fame ſun, 
which is mentioned in Genefis in fo plzin and fimple a man- 
ner: He made its light greater, that it might preſide over 
the day?” How many beauties are comprehended, and, as 
it were, veiled under theſe few words! Can we conceive the 
pomp and profuſion with which the ſun begins his courſe; 
The, colours with which he embelliſhes nature ; and with 
what magnificence himſelf is arrayed at his appearing on the 


Horizon, as the ſpouſe whom heaven and earth await, and 


whoſe delight he forms? * He cometh forth out of his 
chamber as a bridegroom,” But behold in what manner 
he unites the majeſty and graces of a bridegroom with the 
rapid courſe of a giant, who is lefs ſtudious to pleaſe, than 
to carry, throughout the world, the news of the Prince who 
ſends him, and who is leſs attentive to his dreſs than to his 
duty: “ He exulted as a giant who is to run his race. He 


came from the. higheft heaven, and his courſe is to its 


height; 
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« height ; nor can any one hide himſelf from his heat.” His 
light is as ſtrong and diffuſive as at the firſt ys ſo that the per- 
petual deluge of fire, which ſpreads from all parts of it, has 
not diminiſhed the incomprehenſible ſource of ſo full and 
precipitated a profuſion, The prophet had juſt reaſon to cry 
out, Great is the Lord who made it!” How great is the 
majeſty of the Creator, and what muſt he himſelf be, ſince 
his works, are ſo auguſt! _. | 
3. I ſhall add farther that paſſage which relates to the 
creation of the ſea: © God ſaid, Let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together unto one place, and let the 
„ dry land appear.“ | 
Had not the prophets aſſiſted us in diſcovering the wonders. 
concealed under the ſurface of theſe words, their depth 
3 be more unfathomable with regard to us, than that of 
the ſea. | | 
This commandment, which is here but a ſingle expreſſion, 
is a dreadful menace, and a thunder, according to the pro- 
phet: ** The waters ſtood above the mountains. At thy 
* rebuke they fled : at the voice of thy thunder they haſted 
« away.“ Inſtead of running off gently, they fled with fear; 
they haſted to precipitate themſelves, and to crowd one over 
the other, in order to leave that ſpace void which they 
ſeemed to haye 28 ſince God drove them from thence. 
Something like this happened when God made his people to 
paſs through the Red Sea and the river Jordan, The Red 
„ Sea 8 a noiſe, and was dried up ;” whence another 
prophet takes occafion to aſk God, whether he is angry at 
* the river and the ſeas?” | 
In the tumultuous obedience, where the ſrighted waters, 
one would imagine, ſhould have ſwept away every thing in 
their courſe, an inviſible hand governed them with as much 
eaſe as a mother governs and handles a child ſhe had firſt 
{wathed, and afterwards put in his cradle. It is under theſe 
images God repreſents to us what he did at that time. Who 
* ſhut up the ſea with doors, when it brake forth as if it 
* had iffued out of the womb? When I made the cloud the 
* oarment thereof, and thick darkneſs a ſwaddling- band for 
„it; and brake up for it my decreed place, and ſet bars and 
« doors, and ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, but no far- 
„ ther; and here ſhall thy proud waves be ſtayed?” There 
is no occaſion to raiſe the beauty of thele laſt words, for who 
is not affected with them? God marked out bounds to the 
ſea, and it did not dare to tranſgreſs them: that which wag 
written on its ſhores prevented it from going beyond them " 
| Y | A 
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and that element, which appears the moſt ungovernable, 


was equally obedient both in its flight and in its ſtay, This 
Von continued the ſame for many ages ; and, how 


come near the ſhore, God's pro 
and ſtops their progrels. | 


III. The beauty of the Scripture does not ariſe from the words, but 
| the things, | 
IT is well known, that the moſt excellent Greek and 
Latin authors loſe moſt of their graces when tranſlated lite- 


bition keeps them in awe 


rally, becauſe a great part of their beauty conſiſts in the ex- 


on; but, as that of the Scriptures conſiſts more in the 
things than the words, we find that it ſubſiſts and ſtrikes in 
the moſt verbal tranſlation. This will plainly appear from 


every part of the Scripture. I ſhall content myſelf with 


tranſcribing only two or three paſſages from it. 

1. Woe unto them that join houſe to houſe, that lay 
« field to field, till there be no place, that they may be 
« placed alone in the midſt of the earth. In mine ears, ſaid 


the Lord of Hoſts, of a truth many houſes ſhall be deſo- 


« late, even great and fair without inhabitant.” 

There is nothing in all the eloquence of the Heathens 
comparable to the vivacity of the reproach, which the pro- 
phet here makes to the wile men of his time, who, neglecting 
the law of God, which had aſſigned to every man, in par- 
ticular, a proportion of the promiled land with a prohibition to 


alienate it for ever, ſwallowed up, in their vaſt packs, the 


vineyard, the field, and the houſe of thoſe who were ſo un- 
happy as to live near them. | | 

But the reflection which the prophet adds ſeems to me no 
leſs eloquent, notwithſtanding its great ſimplicity : “ In 
« mine ears, {aid the Lord of HosTs. I hear the Lord; 
his voice is at my ear. Whilſt the whole world attends to 


nothing but their pleaſures, and that no one hears the law of 


God, 1 already hear his thunder roaring againſt thoſe ambi- 
tious rich men, who think of nothing but building and 
eſtabliſhing their abode upon the earth. God echoes in mine 
ear a perpetual threat againſt their vain enterpriſes, and a 


-kind of oath more dreadful than the. threat itſelf, becauſe it 


oves the latter ready to break forth, and irrevocable: 
« Of a truth many houſes ſhall be deſert, xc.“ | 
2. The ſame prophet deſcribes the characteriſtics of the 
Meſſiah in a wonderful manner: For unto. us a child is 
1% born, unto us a ſon is given, and the government ſhall be 
| | upon 
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« upon his ſhoulder: and his name ſhall be called, Won- 
« derful, Counſellor, The mighty God, The everlaſting 
« Father, The Prince of peace.' | | 

I ſhall conſider only the following expreſſion, © and the 
« government {hall be upon his ſhoulder ;” this includes a 
wonderful image, and has a peculiar energy, when conſidered 
with due attention. 25 | 

Jeſus Chriſt ſhall be born an infant, but then he ſhall not 
wait either for years or g Keeps before he reigns. He 
ſhall not ſtand in need of being acknowledged by his ſub- 
jets, nor of being aſſiſted by his armies, in order to ſubdue 
rebels ; for he himſelf will be his ſtrength, his power, his 
royalty. He ſhall differ infinitely from other kings, who can- 
not be ſuch, unleſs they are acknowledged by ſome ſtate ; 
and who fall into the condition of private men, if their ſub- 
je&ts refuſe to obey them. Their authority is not their own, 
nor for themſelves, nor can they give it duration. But the 
child who ſhall be born, even when he ſhall appear to be in 
want of all things, and to be incapable of commanding, 
ſhall bear all the weight of divine majeſty and royalty. He 
ſhall ſupport every thing by his efficacy and power; and his 
ſovereign authority ſhall relide fully and wholly in himſelf, 
and the government ſhall be upon his ſhoulder.” Nothin 
can prove this better than the manner itſelf in which he ſh 
chuſe to reign. He muſt have from himſelf, and indepen- 
dent of all exterior. means, a ſovereign power, in order to 
make himſelf be worſhipped by mankind, notwithſtanding 
the ignominy of the croſs, which he ſhall vouchſafe to take 
upon himſelf; and to change the inſtrument of his puniſh- 
ment into the inſtrument of his victory, and the moſt ſplen- 
did mark of his fovereignty; the government be 
* his ſhoulder,” Y 

oſe who ſtudy the Scripture attentively find that the 

beauty of it conſiſts in the ſtrength and greatneſs of the 
thoughts. terns n 


IV. Deſcription. 


CYRUS was the greateſt conqueror, and the moſt ac- 
compliſhed prince mentioned in hiſtory ; the reaſon of 
which the Scripture gives us, viz. that God himſelf had taken 
a pleaſure in forming him, for the accompliſhment of his in- 
tended mercy to his people. He calls him by his name two 
hundred years before his birth, and declares, that he himſelf 
will ſet the crown on his head, and put a {word in his hand, 
in order to make him the deliverer of his people, | 

, 66 Thus 
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«© Thus faith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whoſe 
* right hand I have holden, to ſubdue nations before him: 
«© and I will looſe the loins of kings to open before him the 
«© two leaved gates, and the gates Thall not be ſhut. I will 
go before thee, and make the crooked places ſtraight : Iwill 
«break in pieces the gates of braſs, and cut in ſunder the 
«© bars of iron. I am the Lord, and there is none elſe, there 
« is no God beſides, me: I girded thee, and thou haſt not 
„ known me.” | | | 
In another place, he commands Cyrus, king of the Perſi- 
ans, then called Elamites, to ſct out with the Medes; he 
orders the ſiege to be made, and the walls to fall down: 
„March, Elam; Mede, do thou beſiege. In fine, Baby- 
* lon will no longer make others ſigh.” Let him come now 
at my command; let him join with the Medes; let him 
5 bs a city, which is an enemy to my worſhip and to'm 
eople; let him obey me without knowing me; let him fol. 
low me with his eyes ſhut ; let him execute my commands 
without being either of my counſel, or in my confidence ; 
and let him teach all princes, and even all men, how I am 
ſovereign over empires, events, and even wills; ſince I make 
myſelf to be equally ae 1h by kings, and by every private 
ſoldier in the armies, without . any occaſion either to 
reveal myſelf, or to exhort, or employ any other means than 
my will, which is alſo my power: that they may know 
«© from the riſing of the fun, and from the weſt, that there is 
< none beſides me, I am the Lord, and there is none elſe.” 

How majeſtic are theſe few words! “Go up, Elam ;" 
prince of the Perſians, ſet out. Beſiege, Mede :” and 
you, prince of the Medes, form the ſiege. ** I have made 
« all their groans to ceaſe :” Babylon is taken and plunder- 
ed: it has no power; its tyranny is at an end. 

2. The Scriptures have painted in the ſtrongeſt colours, 
how greatly ſenſible God is to the oppreſſion of the poor 
and the weak, as well as to the injuſtice of the judges and 
the mighty of the earth. | Eng? tr 

Ifaiah repreſents truth feeble and; trembling, imploring, 
but in vain, the aſſiſtances of the judges, and repreſentin 
herſelf to no purpole before every tribunal. Accels is denied 
Her every where; ſhe is in all places rejected, forgot, and 
trodden under foot. Intereſt prevails over right, and the 
good man is delivered up a prey to the unjuſt: And the 
Lord faw it, and it diſpleaſed him that there was no judg- 
ment. And he faw that there was no man, and he won- 

% dered that there was no interceſſion,” 1 
2665559 is 
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His ſilence would make me conclude, either that he does 
not ſee thoſe diſorders, or that he is indifferent to them. It. 
is not ſo, ſays the prophet in another place; every thing is 
prepared for judgment, whilſt men are not thinking any 
thing of the matter. The inviſible judge is preſent, He 1s, 
ſtanding in order to take in hand the defence of thoſe who 
have no other ;- and to pronounce a very different ſentence 
againſt the unjuſt, and in behalf of thoſe who are poor and 
weak: The Lord will enter into judgment with the an- 
« cients of the people, and the princes thereof ; for ye have 
eaten up the vineyard ; the ſpoil of the poor is in their 
„ houſes. What mean ye that ye beat my people ee 
and grind the faces of the poor? faith the Lord of hoſts.” 
Nathing can be ſtronger or more eloquent than the reproaches 
which God makes in this place to the judges, and princes 
of his people. How ! You who ought to defend my people, 
as a vine that was committed to your care ; and you ought 
to ſerve as a hedge and a rampart to it ; it is you yourſelves 
have made wild havock of this vine, and ruined it, as though 
the fire had paſſed over it. And you eat the vine.” Had 
you been but a little tender of your brethren, and not ruined 
them intirely! but, after you had ſtriped my people, you 
lay them in the wine preſſes, in order to ſqueeze the marrow. 
out of their bones: You bruiſe them ; you cruſh them under 
the mill, in order to grind them to duſt; you grind them.” 
You E intend to conceal your thefts and rapine from 
me, by converting them into proud furniture for the orna- 
ment of your houſes. I have followed, with attentive and 
jealous eyes, all you have deſpoiled your brother of ; and 
lee it, notwithſtanding your great endeavours to hide it: 
„the ſpoil of the poor is in your houles.” Every thing 
calls aloud for vengeance, and ſhall obtain it ; it ſhall fall on 
you and your children ; and the ſon of an unjuſt father, as 
he inherits his crime, will alſo inherit my anger: Woeto 
him that buildeth a town with blood, and eſtabliſheth a 
city by iniquity. For the ſtone ſhall cry out of the wall, 
and the beam out of the timber ſhall anſwer it.” 

We obſerve a quite oppoſite character in the perſon of Job, 
who was the pattern or example of a good judge and a good 
prince: For from my youth (compaſſion) was brought up 
with me, as with a father, and I have guided her from my 
** mother's womb.—l put on righteouſneſs, and it cloathed 
me; my judgment was as a robe and a diadem.—I de- 
** livered the poor that cried, and the fatherleſs, and him 
that had none to help him, The bleſſing of him that was 
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ready to periſh came upon me; and I cauſed the widow's 
« heart to fing for joy. I was eyes to the blind, and feet 
% was I to the lame. I was a father to the poor. —TI brake 
* the jaws of the wicked, and plucked the ſpoils out of his 


n Rae ho 
7 ; N | | 
I T would be an endleſs labour to run over all the diffe. 
rent kinds of figures in the Scriptures. The N above cited 
include a large number, and to theſe I ſhall add a few more, 
eſpecially of thoſe that are moſt common, ſuch as the meta- 
phor, the ſimile, the repetition, the apoſtrophe, and the 


profopopcela. | | 
| 1. The Metaphor and Simile. 

% I Hav always dreaded the anger of God, as waves 
© hanging over my head, and I could not bear the weight of 
them.“ What an idea does this give us of God's anger! 
waves that ſwallow up every thing, a weight that overwhelms 
and daſhes to pieces: I {hall bear the anger of the Lord. 
How can we bear it to all eternity? | | 

Nor is the magnificence of God, with regard to his elect, 
leſs difficult to be comprehended and explamed: © He will 
«« make them drunk with his bleſſings, and will overflow 
«© thee with a flood of delights.” | 
But here is another kind of drunkenneſs referved for the 
wicked. Thou {halt be filled with drunkenneſs and for- 
row,” ſays a prophet to wicked Jeruſalem, “ with the cup 
of aſtoniſhment and defolation; with the cup of thy ſiſter 
„ Samaria. Thou thalt even drink it, and ſuck it out, and 


thou ſhalt break the ſhreds thereof, and pluck off thine 


own breaſts : for J have ſpoken it,” faith the Lord. This 
is 7 dreadtul picture of the rage of the damned, but infinitely 
fainter than truth. 
3 2. Repetition. 

„LIKE as I have watched over them, to pluck up and 
„to break down, and to throw down, and to deſtroy, and 
“ to afflict; fo I will watch over them, to build, and to 
„plant,“ faith the Lord. The conjunction, here repeated 
feveral times, denotes, as it were, ſo many redoubled itrokes 
of God's anger. with | 
Babylon is fallen, is fallen, that great city, becauſe ſhe 
% made all nations drink of the vine of the wrath of her forni- 

cation.“ This repetition, which is alſo in Iſaiah, denotes 
that the fall of this great city will appear incredible; and that 
every one, before he will believe it really is fallen, wil 

caute it be repeated ſeveral times to him. 1 
| | ; /pw 
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« No em T iſe; ih the xd; now mill L be exalted; 
« now will I lift up my elk.“ at is to ſay, aſtet having 
taken a long time to lie alleep;, he will at length come out ot 


- 


his ſleep, to undertake the defence of his people-with fpten- 
dor, and that the ee gome, now, now.“ God ex- 
pteſſes himſelf ſtill more ſtrongly in the ſame prophet: I 
« have long time holden my; eace, I have been ſtill and 
« reftrained myſelf; now wi 't cry like a travailing woman; 
« will deſtroy and devour. at once.“ KT 


| 3. Apoftrophe, Proſopopaia. 2 8 
THESE two figures are often blinded. The latter con- 
ſiſts chiefly in giving life, ſentiment, or ſpeech to inanimate « 
things, or in addreſſing diſcourſe to them. 5 
In the cxxxvitth pſalm, it is a citizen of Jeruſalem banjſh- 
ed to Babylon, who, fitting mournfully on the banks of the 
rivet which watered that city, breathes his grief and com- 
plaints, in turning his eyes towards his dear country. His maſ- 
ters who kept him in captivity urged him to play ſome airs on 
his muſical inſtrument for their diverſion. But he, filled 
with grief and indignation, cries out, How ſhall we fin 
« the Lord's ſong, in a ſtrange land ! If I forget thee, 6 
« Jeruſalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. If I 
do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof 
„of my mouth.” How tender! how affecting, does this 
Apoſtrophe to the city of Jeruſalem make the diſcourſe of 
this baniſhed Jew! He imagines he ſees it, diſcourſes with 
it, proteſts with an oath, that he will loſe his voice and the 
uſe of his tongue, and that of his inſtruments, rather than 
forget it, by partaking in the falſe joys of Babylon. 
he ſacred writers make a wonderful uſe of the Proſopo- 
pœia, and Jeruſalem is often the object of it. I ſhall content 
myſelf with pointing out only a fingle example taken from 
Baruch, where that prophet deſcribes the unhappineſs of the 
Jews who are led captives to. Babylon. He introduces Jeru- 
lalem as a mother in the deepeſt affliction, but at the ſame 
time obedient to the inſtructions of God, how rigorous ſo- 
ever, who exhorts her children to obey the ſentence which 
condemns. them to baniſhment ; who bewails her ſolitary con- 
dition and their miſeries; who repreſents to them, that it is 
the juſt puniſhment for their prevarications and ingratitude; 
who gives them falutary advices, in order to their making an 
holy uſe of their {evere,captivity ; and who, at | laſt, ful] of 
confidence in the gooduels and promiſes of God, promiſes 
them a glorious return, The prophet afterwards addreſſes 
1 e himſelf 
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himſelf to 1 and comforts her, from the proſpect 
that her children will be recalled, and the ſeveral advantages 
to ſucceed their return: Put off, O Jeruſalem, the gar- 
«« ment of thy mourning and affliction, and put on the 
«« comelinefs*of the glory that cometh from God for ever. — 
For thy name ſhall he called of God for ever, the peace of 
«© righteonſnels, and the glory of God's worſhip.” _ 

Nothing is more common in the Scriptures than to give 
life to the ſword of God. God lays his command on it; it 
ſharpens, it poliſhes itſelf, prepares to obey; ſets out at the 
appointed moment ; goes where God ſends it, devours his 
enemies? fattens itſelf with their fleſh, gets drunk with their 
blood; grows hot with flaughter, and after having executed 
its maſter's commands, returns to its place. The prophet 
Jeremiah unites almoſt all theſe ideas in one place, and adds 
others more animated to them: ** Othou ſword of the Lord, 
„ho long will it be ere thou be quiet ? Put up thyſelf into 
thy ſcabbard; reſt and be ſtill. How can it be quiet,” 
replies the 8 *© ſeeing the Lord hath given it a charge 
*<© againſt 
„appointed it.“ 

265 VI. Sublime Paſſages. | 
„80 faid, Let there be light, and there was light:“ 
it is in the original, God faid, Let light be, and light 
% pas.“ | 

Where was it a moment before? How could it ſpring from 
the very womb of darkneſs? At the ſame inſtant with light, 
the ſeveral colours which ſpring from it, embelliſhed all na- 
ture. The world, that had been hitherto plunged in dark- 


neſs, ſeemed to ĩſſue a ſecond time out of nothing; and every 


thing, by being enlightened, was beautified. : 
This was produced by a ſingle word, whoſe majeſty even 
ſtruck the Heathens, who admired at Moſes's b God 
{peak as a ſovereign, and that inſtead of employing expreſ- 
ſions, which a little genius would have thought magnificent, 
he contented himſelf with only God ſaid, Let thefe be 
light, and there was light“ jocks 
And, indeed, nothing can be greater or more elevated than 
this way of thinking. To create light (and it is the ſame 
with regard to the univerſe) God needed only to ſpeak : it 
would be too much to ſay, he needed only 0 willed it, 
for the voice of God is his will; he ſpeaks as 2 commander, 
and commands by his decrees, NE Cos 
The Vulgate has a little leſſened the vivacity of the expreſ- 
ſion: God ſaid, Let the light be made, and the light was 


„ | 
3 


{kelon, and againſt the ſea-ſhore? There hath he 


„ made. 
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« made.” For the word made, which has different progreſ- 
ſions among men, and ſuppoſes a ſucceſſion of times, ſeems 
in ſome ſort to retard the work of God, which was perform- 
ed the very, moment he willed it, and received its perfection 


in an inſtant, A 5 eee 

The prophet Iſaiah makes God deliver himſelf, with the 
{ame ſublimity, when he foretels the taking of Babylon. 1 
« 4m the Lord that maketh all things, that ſtretcheth forth 
the heavens alone, that ſpreadeth alone the earth by my- 
« ſelf: That faith. to the vv Be dry, and I will dry up 
« thy rivers : that faith of Cyrus, He is my ſhepherd, and 


« ſhall perform all my, pleaſure, even ſaying to Jer 
© ſhall be laid.“ A 


„Thou ſhalt be built; and to the temp 
The kings of Syria and Iſracl had ſworn the deſtruction of 
Judah, and the meaſures they had taken for. that purpoſe 
ſeemed to make its ruin unavoidable. A ſingle word baffles 
their deſign : “ Thus faith the Lord God, It ſhall not ſtand, 
neither ſhall it come to pals.” Sela. n 5 
The fame thought is amplified in another place; and the 
prophet who knows that God has promiſed. to prolong the 
race of David until the time of the Meſſiah who was to ſpring; 
from him, , defies with a holy pride the vain efforts of the 
princes and nations who confoired to deſtroy the family and 
throne of David: Aſſociate yourſelves, 0 ye people, and 
ye ſhall be broken to ac and give ear, all ye of far 
countries; gird yourlelyes, and ye ſhall be broken in 
„pieces. Take counſel together, and it ſhall come to 
„ nought ; ſpeak the word, and it ſhall not ſtand ; for God 
is with us. Iſaiah here propheſies in words ſuitable to 
the infinite power of God, that, though all men ſhould 
unite together, they yet ſhall not retard, one inſtant, im- 
mutable promiſes ; that confederacies, conſpiracies, ſecret. 
deſigns, powerful armies, ſhall have no effect; that all thoſe 
who attack the weak kingdom of Judah ſhall be overcome; 
that the whole univerſe united ſhall not be able to effect any 
thing againſt it: and that the circumſtance which will render 
it invincible, is, God's being with it, or, which is the ſame 
thing, becauſe Emmanuel 16 his protector and his king, and 
that his intereſt is the preſent concern, rather than that of 
the princes he is to ſpring from. MIO 

umberleſs obſtacles oppoſed Zerubbabel's deſign of cauſing 

the temple of. Jeruſalem, to be rebuilt; and . theſe obſtacles, - 
like ſo many mountains, ſeemed to defy all human efforts. 
God only ſpeaks, but with the voice of a ſovereign, and the 
'G3 mountain 


oundation 


\ 


„ SACRED, HIFFRATOAE dan, 
. ountain v van hes. * Who art thou, O mountain? 
@ before babe! thou ſhialt became a p ain, 
Every. one knös with what" ent; the Scriptures make 
the impious man vaniſh, - whoa mom ent before, gemed, like 
the cedar, to raife his proud head to the ſkies :' . I haye {cen 
„the wicked in T4 ower: and ſpreading himſelf like a 
„ green bay-tree: e paſſed is and 0, he u not; 
yea I ſought hi but he could not be fqund.” e is ſo 
ina Seite, that the very place where he. ſtood 
was deſtroyed... 
1 is the Hoe of the moſt formidable Princes when 
not od; a ſmoke, a vapour, a adow, a 
bm, a yain, image: wt Man 3 28 in a vam I OW.” 


heaven his 1 15 ne, Ha the —— his toe fork 8 
are before Him bot 25 ny od ater, and the earth they in- 
habit but as 1 e 1377 uniyerle is before 
the 2 as thoug h it We not. 2415 pe QWET and wiſdom 
& it, and 9 575 te alk the motions of it with as much 
eaſe as à hand holds 1 li ght we eight, with which it ſparts ra · 
ther thin bears it. He Tip oleYof kin ms as the abſolute 
fovereign of them, 7 hes them to whom he Peaes; but 
h his empire and power are infinit 
All this 470 to us great and lde, 110 is indeed lo 
when compared to us. But, when we | peak to men in words 
they are 15 able of undetftandine, 95 85 can we ſay that is 
worthy of od? The Scriptures themſelves link. ufer the 
Leigh of his majeſty, 1 the expreſſionz they uſe, how 
magnificent ſcever they may be, bezr-no rien e the 
greitneſs, which alprie deſerves that name. 
This Job obferves in a Wonder manner, Aſter * aving 
related the 41 of the kation, H he cp Let Fo 2 
ſimple, Kb at the e time, very: 15 refle6tion: 
114 5 ar 5 t of H pH but h. ow little à portion 5 
of het: of hin but the eta f TW 1 who can un- 
6 derſtand ? The little he difcovere us Fo his infinite 
randeur beatz 16 pr ion tg what he i 2 ind nevertheleſs 
Papal fles our u erftanding., He ſtopps, and we cann riſe 
to him at the time that” he deſcends to us... He 1 ne 
ed to emer Wale 5580 ts 8 d-EX ons; in order to make 
kimſelf in F el thin, Ned. br are rather dazzled 
with his cg e 8 20 1175 oy: me | But h how would 
it be, mould he veel roſe! FOR his We each 
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lit ap the veil which ſoftens its rays? Should he tell us who 
he is, what ear could reſiſt the thunder of his voice? What 
e would not be blinded by a light ſo diſpropottioned to 
their weakneſs? But the thunder of his power who can 
« underſtand ?” | 7 


VII. Tender and affecting paſſages. : 
ONE would not believe, that ſuch great majeſty would 
deſcend ſo low as to ſpeak to man, if the Scripture did not 
give us ſome proofs of it in every page. The molt lively, 
the moſt tender things in nature, are all too faint to expreſs 

his love. | 5 ws {Tera Se! 
I have nouriſhed and brought up children,” ſays he, by 
the mouth of Iſaiah, “and they have rebelled againſt me. 
« The ox knoweth his owner, and the aſs his maſter's crib: 
but Iſrael doth not know, my people doth not conſider.“ 
And now, O inhabitants of Jeruſalem, and men of Ju- 
„ dah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. 
+ What could have been done more to my vineyard that I 
0 — 65 — in it? Wherefore, warns mn chat it 
fſhould bring forth „brought it wild grapes? 
They ſay, if a — — wife, and ſhe go from 
him, and become another man's, ſhall he return unto her 
again f Shall not that land be greatly polluted? But thou 


++ haſt played the harlot with many lovers: yet return again 


'* to me, ſaith the Lord.” | | TR 
Hearken unto me, O houſe of Jacob, and all the rem- 
+ nant of the houſe of Iſrael, which are borne by me; from 
the belly, which are carried from the womb. And even 
to your old age I am he, and even to hoary hairs will I 
* carry you: I have made, and I will bear, even I will carry 
and will deliver you,” 2 | 
As one whom his mother comforteth, ſo will I comfort 
< you; and ye ſhall be comforted in Jeruſalem . 
But Zion aid, the Lord hath forſaken me, and my Lord 
„ hath forgotten me. Can a woman forget her ſucki 
child, that ſhe ſhould not have compaſſion on the ſon of 
s — womb? Yea, they may forget, yet will I not forget 
* .thees? » 4; 14 A 58 11 6 
Though theſe compariſons are vaſtly tender, they yet are 
not enough ſo, to denote his tenderneſs and folicitude for 


men ho ſo little deſerve it. This Sovereign of the univerſe 


does not diſdain to compare himſelf to a hen, who has her 
wings perpetually extended, in order to receive her young 
ones under them; and he declares that the leaſt of his ſer- 

; vants 
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vants is as dear to him as the apple of his eye: O Jeruſalem, 
«« Jeruſalem, thou that killeſt the prophets, and ſtogeſt them 
«© which are ſent unto thee, how often would I have gather- 
ed thy children together, even as the hen gathereth her 
* chickens under her wings, and ye would not!“ He him- 
ſelf, ſpeaking of his people, ſays thus: He that toucheth 
$4 — toucheth the apple of my eye.” 


ence come theſe expreſſions ſo uſual in Scripture; and 


it is ſurxpriſing that creatures ſhould dare to uſe them 
when they ſpeak of God; Keep me as the apple of thine 
«eye; hide me under the ſhadow of thy wings.” To 
N „At Ag 
what man, O my God, could I fpeak in this manner, and 
to whom could I ſay that I am as precious as the apple of his 
eye? But you yourſelf inſpire and injoin this confidence. 
Nothing can be more delicate or weaker than the apple of 
the eye; and in that reſpect it is the image of m ſel. Be 
it 10, O my God, in every thing elſe; and multiply the 
ſuccours with regard to me, as you have multiplied the 
recautions with regard to that, by ſecuring it with eye- 
lids: Keep me as the apple of thine eye.” My enemies 
ſurround me like birds of prey, and I cannot eſcape them, if 
I do not fly for ſhelter to thy boſom. You taught callow 
birds to withdraw beneath the ſhelter of their mother's wings; 
and have inſpired mothers with a wonderful care and NS ch 
neſs for their young ones. You have repreſented yourſelf in 
your own works, and have exhorted mankind to have recourſe 
to you, by all the teſtimonies of your goodneſs, which you 
have diffuſed in the animals and over nature. me pre- 
ſume, O my God, to puta confidence in thee, . 
to thy goodneſs for me: Hide me under thetha ow of thy 
„wings“ In be 
Nothing can be more affe&ting than the admirable ſtory of 
Joſeph; and one can ſcarce refrain from tears, when we ſee 
him obliged to turn aſide in order to dry his on, becauſe 
his bowels yearned at the preſence of Benjamin; or when, 
after having diſcovered himſelf, he throws himſelf about the 
neck of his dear brother; and, folding him in the ſtricteſt 
embrace, mingles his tears with thoſe ot Benjamin, and diſ- 
covers the ſame affectionate tenderneſs for the reſt of his 
brethren, over each of whom it is ſaid he wept. At that 
inſtant not one of them ſpoke, and this ſilence is infinitely 
more eloquent than any expreſſions he could have employed. 
Surpriſe, grief, the remembrance of what was 7 joy, 
gratitude, ſtifle their words: their heart can exprels itſelf * 
8 e 7295 oy other 
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other ways than by tears, which would, but cannot ſuffici- 
ently expreſs their thoughts. 

When we read the fad lamentation of Jeremiah over the 
ruins of Jeruſalem ; when we behold that city, once ſo po- 
pulous, reduced to a dreadful ſolitude ; the queen of na- 
tions become as a diſconſolate widow; the ſtreets of Zion 
weeping, becauſe no one aſſiſts at its ſolemnities ; her prieſts 
and virgins plunged in bitterneſs, groaning day and night; 
her old men, covered with ſackcloth and — ſighing over 
the ſaid ruin of their country ; her famiſhed children crying 
for bread, but without getting any; we are ready to cry out 
with the prophet, ** O that my head were waters, and mine 
« eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day and night 
« for the ſlain of the daughter of my le?” 

It was this deplorable ſtate of Jeruſalem, that made the 
prophet vent perpetually ſuch warm complaints, ſuch tender 
prayers as theſe: * Look down from heaven, and behold 
« from the habitation of thy holineſs and of thy glory: 
« where is thy zeal and thy ſtrength, the ſounding of thy 
„ bowels, and of thy mercies towards me? Are they re- 
e ſtrained ? But now, O Lord, thou art our father: we 
are the clay, and thou our potter, and we are all the work 
of thy hand.—Behold, ſee, we beſeech thee, we are all 
„thy people. Thy holy cities are a wilderneſs, Zion is a 
L 5 — 8, Jeruſalem a deſolation. Our holy and our 
beautiful houſe, where our fathers praiſed thee, is burnt 
with fire: and all our pleaſant things are laid waſte, Wilt 
thou refrain thyſelf for theſe things, O Lord? Wilt thou 
hold thy peace, and affli& us very ſore ?” 


| BY VIII. Characters. | 
1s it not ſurpriſing, that the Spirit of God ſhould have 
deſcribed, in the Scriptures, the different characters of men 
in ſuch lively colours? He implanted in our hearts all the 
rational ſentiments they have; and he knows much better 
than we do, ſuch as our own degeneracy has added to them. 
Who does not at once ſee the ingenuous candour and in- 
nocent {implicity of childhood, in the relation which Joſeph 
makes to his brethren of thoſe dreams, which were to excite 
their jealouſy and hatred againſt him, and which really had 
en 00 diſt himſelf famil if 

hen Joſeph diſcovers himſelf to his family, he 8 a 
very few — but then they are the — wo of —.— 
tlelf: “Jam Joſeph: doth my father yet live?” This is one 
of thoſe ſtrokes of eloquence which are inimitable, Jolepbus, 
| the 
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the hiſtorian, was not touched with this beauty, or, at leaſt, 
did not preſerve it in his relation; for the long diſcourſe he 
ſubſtitutes for it, though very beautiful, does not ſupply its 
aces _ «3 4 5 4 | 
F. There is a paſſage in the Acts, which paints in a wonder- 
ſul and, at the ſame time, natural manner, a ſudden and 
impetuous joy. St. Peter had been thrown into priſon, and 
miraculouſſy releaſed from it ; when he came to the houſe of 
Mary, mother to John, where the faithful were aſſembled in 
yer, having knocked at the door, a maiden named Rhoda, 
nowing his voice; inſtead of opening it (ſo great were the 
tranſports of her joy) ran to the faithful, to tell them St. 
Peter was at the door, 2743 Jo; 

Grief, particularly that of a mother, has alſo a peculiar 
language and character. I do nat know whether it would be 
poſſible to repreſent them better, than we find them in the 
admirable ſtory of Tobias. As ſdon as this dear ſon was et 
out upon his journey, his mother, who loved him tenderly, 


_ - was inconſolable for his abſence; and, being plunged in the 


deepeſt ſorrow, the bewailed herſelf inceſſantly: but her at- 
fliction was infinitely greater, when {he found he did not re- 
turn at the time inted: My ſon is dead, ſeeing he 
1 ſtayet h long; and ſhe began to bewail bim, and aid; 
% Now 1 care for nothing, my ſon, fince I have let thee go, 
the light of mine —_ my ſon is dead. And the went 
<4 out every day into the way which they went, and did eat 
no meat in the day-time, and ceaſed not whole nights to 
„ bewail her ſon Tobias.“ We may judge of the effect 
which Tobias's return with Raphael uced: The dog 
„ who had followed them all the way ran before them, and, 
„as though he had carried the news of their arrival, he 
«© ſeemed to teſtify his joy by the motion of his tail, and his 
„ careſſes. ToÞias's father, though blind, roſe up, and be- 
gan to run, though at the hazard of falling every moment; 
and, taking one of his ſervants by the hand, he ran to 
„ meet his ſon. Being come up to him, he embraced him, 
and his mother afterwards, when _ both began to weep 
* for joy. Then after 3 God, and returning him 
» thanks, they ſat down.“ This is a moſt exquiſite finiſhed 
deſcription ; and the penman, in order to make it ſtil] more 
natural, did not omit even the circumſtance of the dog, 
which is intirely natural. eee 
A word, which the ambitious Haman happens to let fall, 
diſcovers the whole ſtate of their fouls who abandoned them- 
ſelves to the inſatiable deſire of honours, He had r * 
. 28 | ighe 
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higheſt point of fortune to which a mortal could attain, 
and every one bowed the knee to him, except Mordecai. 
« Yet,” bes he to his friends in confidence, all this avail- 
„eth me nothing, ſo long as I ſee Mordecai, the Jew, 
« ſitting at the king's gate.” - 

I ſhall' conclude with a paſſage in Scripture, where the 
ſuppreſſion of a ſingle word deſcribes in a wonderful manner 
the character of a perſon whoſe ſoul is ſtrongly fixed on an 
object. The Spirit of God had revealed to David, that the 
ark would at laſt have a fixed habitation on mount Sion, 
where ſhould be built the only temple he would have in the 
world, This king and prophet, in the higheſt raptures, and 
in a manner drunk with holy extaſies; without relatin 
what paſſed within himſelf, nor whom he ſpeaks of; and, 
ſuppoſing that the minds of the reſt of mankind as well as 
his own are intirely fixed on God, and on the myſtery which 
had juſt been revealed to him, cries out: His foundation 
is in the holy mountains. The Lord loveth the gates of 
jon, more than all the dwellings of Jacob.” He will 
therefore change his promiſes no more ; and the Lord will 
no more depart from Iſrael: his habitation will hencefor- 
yard. be fixed among us; his ark will wander no more ; his 
ſanctuary will no longer be uncertain, and Zion ſhall in all 
ages be the ſeat of his reſt ; ©* his foundation is in the holy 
** mountains,” 

It is from the ſame ſentiments of joy that Mary Magdalene, 
when ſhe was ſeeking Chriſt in the grave, wholly intent up- 
on the _ of her love and deſires, imagining it was a 

rdener ſhe ſaw, ſays to him, without telling him whom 

e ſpoke of, Sir, if thou haſt borne him hence, tell me 
{ where thou haſt laid him, and I will take him away.“ 
Tranſported, as it were, out of herſelf, by the ardour of 
her love; ſhe thinks every one ought to think of that perſon 
whoſe idea poſſeſſes her whole ſoul ; and that all muſt know 
him ſhe is ſeeking, | 15 | 
The Pſalms only would furniſh an infinity of admirable 
examples in every kind of eloquence ; the fimple, the fub- 
lime, the tender, the vehement the pathetic ſtyle. The 
reader may peruſe what biſhop Boſſuet has ſaid on this head, 
in the ſecond chapter of his preface to the Pſalms, intitled, 
De grandiloquentia & ſyavitate Pſalmorum, i. e. Of the 
majeſty and ſweetneſs of the Pfalms. The lively and ſublime 
genius of that great man is viſible in every part of it. I ſhall 
2 but one paſſage from it in this place, which might ſut- 

ce to ſhew, in what manner a taſte of the beauties * = 
, . loly 
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Holy Scripture may be attained : it is that where David de- 
{cribes aſtorm. % FE UOWOS TEL FRY 

Sit exempli loco illa tempeſtas: Dixit & adſtitit ſpi- 
xritus procellæ: intumuerunt flu&us : aſcendunt uſque ad 
cœlas, & deſcendunt uſque ad abyſſos.“ Sic und ſiiſque 
deque volvuntur. Quid homines? ** Turbati ſunt, & moti 
«« ſunt ſicut ebrius: & omnis eorum ſapientia abſorpta eſt;" 
quam profecto fluctuum animorumque agitationem non Vit. 
gilius, non Homerus, tanta verborum copia æquare potue- 
runt. Jam tranquillitas quanta! “ ſtatuit procellam ejus in 
auram & ſiluerunt fluctus ejus.” Quid enim ſuavius, quam 
mitem in auram deſinens gravis procellarum tumultus, ac mox 
ſilentes fluctus poſt fragorem tantum? Jam, quod noſtris eſt 
proprium, majeſtas Dei quanta in hac voce, Dixit, & pro- 
cella adſtitit?“ Non hic Juno Kolo ſupplex, non hic 
Neptunus in ventos tumidis exaggeratiſque vocibus ſæviens, 
atque æſtus irz ſux vix ipſe interim premens. Uno ac ſim- 
pPlici juſſu ſtatim omnia peragun tur. 
1 God commands, and the fea ſwells,” and is impetuous: the 
waves aſcend to the heavens, and deſcend to the depth of the 
abyſs. God ſpeaks, and with a ſingle word he changes the 
ſtorm into a gentle breeze, and the tumultuous agitation of 
the waves into a deep ſilence. How ſtrong! how various are 


theſe images! 111. 2 ul 
"IEA Method of teaching and ſludying the Belles Letters, 


35. Mons1turR HERSAN. 

_ THIS excellent ſong may juſtly be conſidered as one of 
the moſt eloquent pieces of antiquity, The turn of it is 
great, the thoughts noble, the ſt te ſublime and magnificent, 
the expreſſions ſtrong, and the figures bold; every part of it 
abounds with images that ſtrike the mind, and poſſeſs the 
imagination. This piece, which ſome believe was compoſed 
by. Moles in Hebrew verſe, ſurpaſſes the moſt beautiful de- 
ſcriptions, which the Heathens have given us in this way. 
* and Horace, though the moſt perfect models of poe- 
tical eloquence, have not writ any thing comparable to it. 
No man can ſet a higher value than I do on thoſe two great 
poets, and I ſtudied them cloſe with the utmoſt pleaſure, for 
ſeveral york. Nevertheleſs, when I read. what Virgil wrote 
in praiſe of Auguſtus, in the beginning of the third booł 


of the Georgics, and at the end of the eight Aneid'; and 
what he makes the prieſt Evander ſing, in the ſame book, in 


honour 
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honour of Hercules; though thoſe paſſages are vaſtly fine, 


they ſeem groveling to nie in compariſon with the Song in 
queſtions, Virgil methinks is all ice, Moſes all fire. The ſame 


may be affirmed of the fourteenth and fifteenth Odes of the 


fourth book, and in the laſt of the Epodes. 

A circumſtance which ſeems to favour theſe two poets, and 
other profane writers, is, that we find in them a cadence, a 
harmony and elegance of ſtyle, which is not to be met with 
in the Scriptures, But then we commonly read them in a 


tranſlation; and it is well known, that the French tran- 


ſators of Cicero, Virgil, and Horace, disfigure their authors 
very much. Now, the original language of the Scripture 
muſt be vaſtly eloquent, ſince there remains more in the 
copies of it, than in the Latin works, of ancient Rome, and 
the Greek ones of Athens. The Scriptures are cloſe, con- 
ciſe, and void of foreign ornaments, which would only 
weaken their impetuoſity and fire; hate long perambulations, 
and reach the mark the ſhorteſt way. They love to include a 
great many thoughts in a few words; to introduce them as 
ſo many ſhafts; and to make or ogy «ag ſenſible which are 
the moſt remote from the ſenſes, by lively and natural 
images of them. Ina word, the Scriptures have a greatneſs, 
ſtrength, energy, and majeſtic ſimplicity, which raiſe them 
above every thing in the Heathen eloquence, If the reader 


U 


will but give himſelf the trouble to compare the places above 


cited from Virgil and Horace with the reflections I ſhall now 
2 he will ſoon be convinced of the truth of what I 
4%. 1 


Occaſion and ſubjedt of the Song. TP. 
THE t miracle which God wrought, when the 
children of Iſrael paſſed through the Red Sea. The Prophet's 
view in it is to indulge himſelf in his tranſports of joy, ad- 


miration, and gratitude, for this great miracle, to fing the - | 


praiſes of God, the deliverer; to offer up to him public and 


& » 


ſolemn thanks, and to inſpire the people with the ſame ſen- 


timents. | 
Erxplication of the Song. N 
MOSES full of admiration, gratitude, and joy, could 
he poſſibly have better declared the emotions of his heart, 


than by this impetuous exordium, in which the lively of 
s of 


titude of the people delivered, and the dreadful greatne 
God, the dehverer, are deſcribed ? 

This exordium is the bare or ſimple propoſition of the 
whole piece. It is, as it were, the extract NN orcs of ſight, 
' to 
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to which the ſeveral parts of the picture refer. This we muſt 

carry in our minds, as we read the * to comprehend the 6 

 artifice with which the prophet draws ſo many beauties, ſo | 
| 
| 
| 


much magnificence, from a propoſition, which at firſt ſight 
ſeems fo {imple and barren. 
1 I will ſing,“ is much more energetic, more affecting, 

Ir | more tender, than it would be in the plural, © we will ſing.” 

; This victory of the Hebrews over the Egyptians is not 1 | 
thoſe common victories which one nation gains over another, 
and whoſe fruits are general, vague, common, and almoſt | 
imperceptible to every individual. Here every thing is pecu- | 

iar to every Iſraelite, every thing is perſonal. At this firſt 
- inftant, every one reflects on his own chains which are bro- 
ken; every one imagines he ſees his cruel maſter drowned ; 4 
every one is ſenſible of the value of his liberty, which is 
ſecured to him for ever. For it is natural to the heart of man, | 
in extreme darigers, to refer every thing to himſelf, and to | 
confider himſelf as every thing. | 
«© The horſe and his rider hath he thrown into the ſea,” | 
This ſingular, “the horſe, his rider,“ which includes the 
| totality of horſes and riders, is much more energetic than | 
the plural would have been. Beſides, the ſingular denotes 
much better the eaſe and ſuddenneſs of the drowning. The 
Egyptian cavalry was numerous, formidable, and covered | 
whole plains. It would have required ſeveral days to have | 
defeated and cut them to pieces : but God defeated them in 
an inſtant, with a fingle-effort, at a blow. He overthrew, 
drowned, overwhelmed them all, as though they had been { 
but one horſe, and one rider: The horſe and his rider | 
« hath he thrown into the ſea.” | 
F The Lord is my ſtrength and my ſong, &c.” This is the | 
amplification of the firſt words of the ſong, „I will ſing. 
Let us obſerve in what manner this is extended. 
Of the ſeveral attributes of God, he -praiſes only his 
ſtrength, becauſe it was by that he had been delivered. 

7 My ſtrength.” This foure is energetic, for © the cauſe 
© of my ſtrength” which is flat and languid ; beſides that 
« my ſtrength” ſhews, that God alone was to the Iſraelites | 
as courage, and —_— with their making any uſe of it. c 

« My ſong:“ This is the fame figure, and equally em- I 
phatic. He is the only fubje& of my praiſe: no inſtrument 
divides it with him; neither power, wiſdom, nor human in- t 
duſtry, can be affociated with him: he alone merits all my ' 
gratitude, ſince he alone performed, ordained, and executed t 
every thing: The Lord is my ſong.” | - 

| « He 
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« He is become my falvation.” The writers of the Anguf- 
tan ages would have writ * hath faved me, but the Scrip- 
ture ſays much more. The Lord hath-undertaken to perform, 
himſelf, every thing that was requiſite for my falvation ; he 
made my ſalvation his own, his perfonal, affair; and, what 
is much more emphatical, ** is become my ſalvation.” | 

« He is my God. He“ is emphatical, and _— much 
more than it is ſuppoſed to do at - firſt hight. He, not the 
Gods of the Bey tians and nations; Gods void of ſtrength ; 
ſpeechleſs and litelels ; but he who performed fo many pro- 
digies in E and ir our paſſage; he is my God, and hi 
will I glorify. 52 | 

„My God.” This“ my” may have a double relation, 
the one to God, the other to the Ifraelite. In the former, 
God appears to be great, powerful, and a God for me only. 
Unattentive to the reſt of the univerſe, he is employed 
wholly on my dangers and on my fafety ; and is ready to 
acrifice all the nations of the earth to my intereſt. In the 
fecond relation, he is my God;” I will never have any 
other. To him only I conſecrate all my wiſhes, all my deſires, 
all my confidence. He only is worthy my worſhip and love, 
and to him only will I for ever pay homage. 

« My father's God, and I will exalt him.“ This repetition 
is inexpreſſibly tender. He whoſe grandeur I exalt is not a 
ſtrange God, unknown to this day, a protector for a moment, 
and ready to aſhſt any other. No: he is the ancient protec- 
tor of his family: his goodneſs is hereditary. J have z 
thouſand domeſtic proofs of his conſtant love, perpetuated 
from father to ſon, down to me. His ancient kindneſſes 
were ſo many titles and pledges, which aſſured me of the 
like. He is the God of my father: he is the God who diſ- 
owe himſelf fo often to Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob. In 

ne, he is the God who but now fulfilled the mighty pro- 
miſes which he had made to my foreſathers. 

What has he done to effect this? “The Lord is a man of 
„war.“ He might have faid, as he is the God of armies, he 
has delivered us from the army of Pharaoh ; but this was 
laying too little, He confiders his God as a ſoldier, as a 
captain; he puts, as it were, the ſword in his hand, and 
makes. him fight for the children of Jacob. 

„The Lord is a man of war; the Lord is his name.“ In 
the Hebrew it is, * Jehovah is a man of war, Jehovah is his 
„name.“ Moſes infiſts on the word“ Jehovah,” the better 
to ſhew, by this repetition, who this extraordinary warrior 
is, who deſigned to fight for Iſrael. As though he had ſaid, 

| *« Jehovah, 


in a word, tho 


- 
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4 Jehovah, the Lord, has ap ed like a warrior.” - I; 
= I now ſay well 8 this miracle compre- 
hended in its full latitude? Yes, I again repeat: It is the 


ſupreme God in perſon, it is the _ God; it is, to ſay all 
in one word, he who is called Jehovah;” whoſe name is 
incommunicable, who alone poſſeſſes all the fulneſs of being ; 


be is become the champion of Iſrael. Himſelf has been to 
them inſtead of ſoldiers. He took upon himſelf the whole 


weight of the war. The Lord ſhall fight for you, and ye 

«© ſhall hold your peace,” ſaid. Moſes to the Iſraelites before 

2 battle; as though he had ſaid, You ſhall be ſtill and not 
ht. : 

Sen: 4. and 3. Pharaoh's chariots and his hoſt hath he 


- ** caſt into the ſea; his choſen captains are alſo drowned in 


„ the Red Sea. The depths have covered them, they ſank 


e into the bottom as a ſtone,” ' 


Obſerve the pompous diſplay of all that is contained in 
theſe two words, the horſe and his rider“ | 
1. Pharaoh's chariot. 2. His hoſts, 3. His choſen cap- 


* tains.” A beautiful gradation ! 


How wonderful is this amplification! “ He caſt into the 
« ſea. They are drowned in the Red Sea. The depths have 
« covered them; they ſank into the bottom as aſtone ;” all 
this is to explain, ** He has thrown them into the ſea.” We 
obſerve, in theſe words, a ſeries of images, which ſucceed one 
another, and {well by degrees. 1. He caſt into the ſea, 
„F. They are drowned in the Red Sea. They are drowned” 
improves on He caſt—In the Red Sea“ is a circumſtance 
which more determinates than ſimply ** the ſea.” (The He- 


brew has it, . in the ſea Suph.”) One would conclude, that 


Moſes was defirous of heightening the greatneſs of the power 
which God exhibited ina lea which formed part of the Egyptian 


empire, and which was under the protection of the Gods of 


Egypt. 3. His cholen captains,” the greateſt of Pharaoh's 
princes ; that is to ſay, the proudeſt, and perhapsthoſe who op- 
ſed with the greateſt violence the laws of the God of Iſrael ; 

8 who were moſt able to ſave themſelves from 


the ſhipwreck, are ſwal lowed up like the meaneſt ſoldiers, 
4. The © depths have covered them.” What an image is here! 
They are covered, overwhelmed, vaniſhed for ever. 5. To 
complete this picture, he concludes with a ſimile, which is, 
as it were, the ſtroke that animates and points out the whole; 
„they ſank into the bottom as a ſtone.” - Notwithſtanding 
their pride and haughtineſs, they make no greater reſiſtance 
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to riſe up againſt the arm of God who plunges them, than a 
tone that finks to the bottom of the waters. . 55 

After this, what ſhould Moſes think, what ſhould he ſay? 
One of the moſt important rules of rhetoric, and which 
Cicero never fails to obſerve, is, that, after an account. of 
a ſurpriſing action, or even of an extraordinary circumſtance, / 
the writer muſt quit the calm and eaſy air proper to narration, 
and deliver himſelf with more or leſs impetuoſity, according 
to the nature of the ſubject; this is commonly done by 
apoſtrophes, interrogations, exclamations, which figures en- 
liven both the diſcourſe and the hearer. All this Moſes has 
done inimitably in the pin (orgy US. | 12 

« Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glorious in thy 
power: thy right hand, O Lord, hath daſhed in pieces 
the enemy.“ | 

There are-ſeveral ing to. be obſerved here. 

1. Moſes might have ſaid, God has diſplayed his ſtrength 
by ſtriking Pharaoh. But how faintly, in how languid a man- 
ner, would that expreſs ſo great an action! He ſprings 
towards God, and ſays to him in a kind of enthuſiaſm, 
„Thy right hand, O Lord, is become glorious, &c.“ 

2. He might have ſaid, O Lord, thou haſt IO thy 
ſtrength, Kc. But this is not ſtrong enqugh, and does not 
convey a ſenſible idea to the mind; whereas, in the expreſ- 
fon of : Moſes, we ſee, we diſtinguiſh, as it were, the 
Almighty's hand, which extends itſelf, and cruſhes the 
Egyptians, Whence I conclude at once, that the true elo- 
quence is that which perſuades; that it commonly perſuades 
no other way than by moving; that it moves by things and 
palpable ideas only, and that for theſe ſeveral reaſons no 
eloquence is fo perfect as that of the Holy Scriptures, ſince 
the moſt ſpiritual and metaphyſical things are there repre- 
lented b ſible and lively images. by 

3. Thy right hand, O Lord, hath daſhed in pieces the 
* enemy.” A moſt beautiful repetition ! and that very ne- 
cellary to give a ſtronger idea of the power of God's arm. 
The rf member of the period, Thy right hand is become 
* glorious in power,” having hinted only at the event in 
lqole and general terms, the Prophet thinks he has not ſaid 
enough ; and, to denote the manner of this action, he im- 
mediately repeats, ** thy right hand hath daſhed in pieces - 
the enemy.“ It is the nature of great paſſions to repeat 
thoſe circumſtances which foment them, as appears from all 
the paſſionate places in the beſt authors; and as is ſeen in 
OP Writings, IB in the Pſalms, 

Ol, 11; | | 


4. In 


| and life to God's anger: he transforms it into an ardent 
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4. In the greatneſs of thine excellency thou haſt over. 
« thrown them that roſe up againſt thee.” So many great 
beauties are concealed in the original text, that they merit 
{ome illuſtration. «Tr: Run 

1. By theſe words, in the greatneſs of thine excellency,” 
the facred writer would deſcribe the action of a nobleman of 
figure, who affumes a haughty air.; who riſes in proportion 


as an impotent inferior preſumes to riſe againſt him, and is 


pleaſed to fink him the lower for that reaſon. The Egyp- 
tians looked upon themſelves as very great; they even at- 
tacked God himſelf, and aſked with a haughty tone, © Whois 
„ then the Lord?“ But as theſe 1 0 Shoogh inſolent crea- 
tures roſe, God roſe alſo, and aſſumed all the elevation of 


his infinite grandeur, all the height of his ſupreme majeſty 


againſt them: The proud he knoweth afar off.” And it 
is from thence he overthrew his enemies who were ſo full of 
themſelves, and hurled them, not only againſt the earth, but 
down into the moſt profound abyſſes of the ſea. 12 i 

- 2, That rife up againſt THEE.” It was not againſt 
Lirael that the Egyptians declared war, but it is You” they 


preſumed to attack; it is You” they defied. Our quar- 


rel was your's ; it was againſt © You” they warred ; © againſt 
66 thee This is a defies, affecting tis, in cath ns 
gage God himſelf in Iſrael's cauſe. | | 

Ver. 7. Thou ſenteſt forth thy wrath, which conſumed 
them as ſtubble,” -- | 


— 


Ver. 8. And with the blaſt of thy noſtrils the water 


are gathered together; the floods ſtood upright as an heap, 
and the depths are congealed in the heart of the ſea.” 
Ver. 9. The enemy faid, I will purſue, I will over- 
4 take, 1 will divide the ſpoil ; my luſt ſhall be ſatisfied up- 
ten them; I will draw my {word, mine hand ſhall deſtroy 
„% them.“ Fh. G3 055 
Ver. 10. Thou didſt blow with thy wind, the ſea co- 
«© vered them: they ſunk as lead in the mighty waters,” 
Moſes returns to the narration, not as in the fourth and 
fifth verfes by à mere defcription, but in continuing his 
apoſtrophe to God, which gives more paſſion to the relation, 


and from which the conduct of this ſong ſeems ſuperior to 


human eloquence. The farther it removes from the ſimple 


propoſition which ſerves as an exordium to it, the ſtronger 
are its amplifications. | | 


„Thou ſenteſt forth thy wrath.” How great is thi 
ſigure! How noble the exprefſion ! The prophet gives action 


and 
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and zealous miniſter, whom the Jodge ſends calmly from his 
throne, to execute the decrees of his vengeance. When 
kings would fight their enemies, they ſtand in nerd of in- 
fantry; cavalty, arms, and a long train of warlike inſtru- 
ments; but; as to God, his wrath alone can puniſh the guil- 
ty. Thou ſenteſt forth thy wrath.” How many thi 
are comprifed in two or three words, which leave to the read- 
er the pleaſure of enumerating in his imagination the fixes, 
the flaihes of lightning, the thunderbolts, the ſtorms, and 
al the other inſtruments of this wrath ! The beauty of this 
expteffion is better felt than expreſſed ; we find a certain 
h in it, a ſomething which employs and fills the mind. 
Horace had this _—_ in view in the expreſſion Iracunda 
fulmina, and Virgil hit upon it inthe ingenious compoſition 
of the thunder deſcribed in the eighth book of the. Aneid. 
— Sonitumque metumque — flammiſ- 
ue ſequacibus iras. What was then the effect of this 
lreadfy wrath? It conſumeth them as ſtabble !”. The 
Seripture only can furniſh us with ſuch images. Let us 
conſider this thought attentively. We ſhall fee the wrath 
of God conſuming a prodigious army. Men, horſes, cha- 
riots, all are daſhed, conſumed, overwhelmed ; how weak are 
theſe ſynonymous terms! All theſe are conſumed; that 
would be faying all; but the ſimile which follows: finiſhes 
the pictute ; for the word ** conſurhe” gives us the idea of 
in action that laſts ſome time; but as ſtubble” ſhews an 
inſtantaneous action. How! ſo mighty an army: as this 
conſumed like ſtubble ! The reader ſhould conſider the force 
of theſe ideas. | 
But how was this effected? God, by a furious wind, aſ- 
ſembled the waters, which ſwelled like two mountains in the 
midſt of the ſea. The children of Iſrael paſt over it as on 
dy land; the Egyptians purſuing them into it were ſwal- 
lowed up by the waves. This is a plain and unimbelliſhed 
relation ; but how beautiful, how majeſtic, is the turn 
which is given to it in Scripture ! I ſhould never have done, 
ſhould I examine them particularly. I am charmed with 
the whole ſong, but this paſſage tranſports me. | 
With the blaſt of thy noſtrils the waters were gathered 
6 _ The Prophet ennobles the wind by making 
God himſelf the principle of it; and animates the waters, 
by repreſenting them ſuſceptible of fear. The better to 
paint the divine indignation, and its effects, he borrows the 
Image of human wrath, whoſe lively tranſports are accom- 
panied with a precipitated — g, which cauſes a = 
2 2 
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and impetuous blaſt. And, when this wrath, in a powerful 
perſon, directs itſelf towards a fearful populace, it forces 
them, for their ow ſecurity, to give way, and to fall ina 
tumultuous manner one upon the other, It is thus with 
the blaſt of the Lord's noſtrils,” the frighted waters with- 
drew with impetuoſity from their uſual bed, and crowded 
ſuddenly one upon the other, in order to give way to his 
wrath ; whereas the Egyptians, who came in the way of this 
wrath, were conſumed like ſtubble. We often meet with 
ſuch a deſcription of the divine wrath in the Scriptures : 
The ſea {aw it and fled.— Then the channels of waters 
% were ſeen, and the foundations of the world were diſco- 
vered, at thy rebuke, O Lord, at the blaſt of the breath 
of thy noſtrils.— There went up a ſmoke out of his 
* noſtrils, and fire out of his mouth devoured ; coals were 
* kindled at it.” Are we to wonder, that a wrath like this 
ſhould overthrow and ſwallow up every thing? 
The depths were congealed in the heart of the fea,” 
That is the waters were bound up, and frozen like, ice, 
IN % The depths” give us a much more dreadful idea than 
| «+. waters, In the heart of the ſea ;” this circumſtance is ve- 
ry: emphatic ; it fixes the imagination, and makes us con- 
ceive to ourſelves mountains of ſolid waters in the centre of 
the liquid elemenn n. 1 
The two verſes that follow are inexpreſſibly beautiful. 
Inſtead of barely ſaying, as was before obſerved; that the 
Egyptians, by their purſuing the Iſraelites, went into the 
ſea ; the Prophet himſelf enters into the heart of thoſe bar- 
barians, puts himſelf in their place, aſſumes their paſſions, 
and makes them ſpeak; not that they had really ſpoke, but 
becauſe a thirſt of vengeance, and a ſtrong deſire of purſuing 
the Iſraelites, was the language. of their hearts, which Moles 
made them utter, in order to vary his narration, and to make 
it the more ardent. + 99s 2 | 
The enemy ſaid,“ inſtead of ** the Egyptians ſaid. i 
This ſingular, the enemy,” how beautiful is every word. I 
- 4 vill purſue, I will overtake, I will divide the fpoil, Nc.“ 
We read, and- perceive a palpable vengeance in theſe words, 
as we read them. The facred penman has not put a con. 
junction to any of the fix words which compoſe the Egyptian 
= - loldier's diſcourſe, in order to give it the greater ſpirit, and WM 1 
= to expreſs more naturally the diſpoſition of a man whoſe foul 
| is fired, who difcourles with himſelf, and does not mind con- th 
necting his words with conjunctions, his thoughts requiring By = 
freedom and libert̃ . £11151 | 
| Another 
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Another writer would have ſtopt here, but Moſes goes far- 
ther: My luſt {hall be ſatisfied upon them.” He might 
have faid, I will divide the ſpoil, and I will fill myſelf with 
them. But my luſt ſhalt be ſatished upon them” repre- 
{ents them as rioting on ſpoils, and ſwimming in joy. 2 
« T will draw my ſword, mine hand ſhall deſtroy them.“ 
The Vulgate runs thus, “I will unſheathe my ſword, and 
« mine hand ſhall kill them.“ The reflection that follows, 
which is very beautiful, ſuppoſes this ſenſe. They are no 
leſs affected with the pleaſure of killing their enemies than 
that of plundering them. Let us ſee how he deſcribes this. 
He might have ſald in one word, ** 1 will kill them ;” but 
this would have been too quick ; he gives them the pleaſure 
of a long vengeance. * I will unſheathe my ſword.” How 
great is this image! Tt even ſtrikes the reader's eye. Mine 
% hand ſhall deſtroy them.“ | 15 
This “ö mine hand“ is inexpreſſibly beautiful. This re- 
reſents a ſoldier who is ſure of victory: we ſee him look- 
ing about, moving up and down, and ſtretching forth his 
arm. My fear for the children of Iſrael makes me tremble. 
Great God! what wilt thou do to fave them? A numberleſs 
multitude of barbarians are furiouſly haſtening to victory and 
vengeance. Can all the ſhafts of thy wrath check the impe- . 
tuoſity of thine enemies? The Almighty blows, and the fea 
has already ſurrounded them. Thou didſt blow with thy 
% ind, the ſea covered them.” - . | 
It muſt be confeſſed, that this reflection is very ſtrong, 
eloquent; and well adapted to form the taſte, for which rea- 
lon I thought the reader ought not to be deprived of it. 
But I muſt be obliged to confeſs, that the Hebrew text, in- 
ſtead of “ mine hand ſhall deſtroy them,” has it thus: 
„Mine hand ſhall again ſubject them to me; mine hand 
% ſhall triumph over them, my hand ſhall again put me in 
« poſſeſſion” of thoſe fugitives. © And, indeed, this was the 
real motive which prompted the Egyptians to purſue the 
Iſraelites, as the Scriptures manifeſtly declare: And it was 
„ told the King o pt, that the people fled; and the 
* heart of Pharaoh and of his ſervants were turned againſt 
the people, and they ſaid, Why have we done this, that 
we have let Iſrael go from ſerving us?“ Pharaoh therefore 
and his officers did not intend to kill and extirpate the Iſrael- 
ites, which would have been againſt their own intereſt ; but 
they deſigned to force them ſword in hand to return into 
captivity, and work again in the public edifices, | 
| 1 ad, H 3 4 Methinks 
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Miethinks there is alſo a great beauty in this expreſſion, 
Mine hand ſhall again ſubject them to me.“ The God of 
the Iſraelites had declared, that he would free the Iſraelites 
from their captivity, and deliver them from their hard ſer- 
vitude by the ſtrength of his arm: I will bring yon out 
_ © from under the burdens of the Egyptians, and I will rid 
vou out of their bondage; and I will redeem. you with 2 
© ſtretched out arm.“ He had often cauſed Pharaoh to be 
told, that he would ſtretch out his hand upon them, in his 
ſervants, in his fields, and his cattle; that he would ſhey 
bim, that he was the maſter and the Lord, by ſtretching out 
his hand over all Egypt, and by reſcuing his people out of 
their captivity: The Egyptians,ſhall know that I am the 
Lord, when I ſtretch forth mine hand upon Egypt, and 
«© bring out the children of Ifracl from among them.“ Here 
the Egyptian, who already fancies himſelf victorious, inſults 
the God of the Hebrews. He ſeems to reproach. him for the 
weakneſs of his arm, and: the emptineſs of his threats; and 
ſays to himſelf in the drunkenneſs of an inſolent joy, and 
in the tranſports. of a fooliſh confidence, notwithſtanding 
what the God of Ifrael hath ſaid, Mine hand ſhall again 
ſubject them to me,” . | 
. 9 % Thou didſt blow with thy wind, the ſea covered 
them, they ſank as lead in the mighty waters.” 

FThou didſt blow with thy wind, the ſea, covered them,” 
Could Moſes have poſſibly given us a nobler idea of the 
N of God? He only blows, and he at once overwhelms 

a numberle(s multitude of forces. This is the true ſublime: 
Let there be light, and there was light.” Can any thing 
be greater? | K 
he ſea covered them.“ How many ideas are included 
min four words! How eaſy are the words? But what a croud 
of ideas! Tis to this pallage we may apply what Pliny fays 
of, Timanthus, the painter: In omnibus ejus operibus plus 
intelligitur, quam pingitur—ut oſtendat etiam quæ occultat. 
Any other writer but Moſes would have let his fancy take 
wing. He would have given us a long detail, and a train of 
uſeleſs inſipid deſcriptions; he would have exhauſted bis ſub- 
ject, or impoveriſhed it, and tired the xeader, by an empty 
| pomp of words, and a barren abundance, But here 
lows, the ſea obey, it pours, upon the Egyptians, they are 
all ſwallowed u as euer deſcription ſo full, ſo lively, ſo 
ſtrong, as this] There is no interval between God's blowing 
and the dreadful miracle he performs in order to fave his peo- 
hle: Thou didſt blow with thy wind, the ſea covered 
them.“ | 4 „They 
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% They ſank as lead in the mighty waters.” Reflect at- 
tentively on this laſt ſtroke, which aſſiſts the imagination, 
and fm the icture. 

Ver. 11. Who is like unto thee, O Lord, amongſt the 
« Gods? Who is like thee, glorious in holineſs, fearful in 
« praiſes; doing wonders? 12. Thou ſtretcheſt out thy right 
« hand, the earth ſwallowed them.” 

To the wonderful relation above-meationed ſucceeds a 
wonderful expreſſion of praiſe. The greatneſs of this miracle 

uired this vivacity of ſentiment and gratitude, And how, 
lend, could it be poſſible for the writer not to be tranſ- 
ported, and, as it were, out of himſelf, at the fight of ſuch 
a wonder? He employs the interrogation, the compariſon, 
the repetition,” all which figures are naturally expreſſtve of 
admiration and rapture. 6 | | 

Glorious in holineſs, &c.” It is impoſſible toimitate the 
lively, concife ſtyle of the text, which is compoled of three 
little members, detached from each other, without a copula- 
tive, and of which each conſiſts of two or three words, thort 
enough, “Glorious in holineſs, fearful in praiſes, doing 
« wonders.” It is as difficult to render the fenſe of it, how 
difufive ſoever the verſion may be made, which beſides 
makes it flat and languid, whereas the Hebrew is full of fire 
and vivacity, | 

Ver. 13. Thou in thy _ haſt led forth the people 
* —thou haſt guided them in thy ſtrength unto thy holy 
+ habitation, Nc.“ | 

This, and the four following verſes, are a prophetic de- 
chration of the glorious protection which God was to grant 
his people after having brought them out of Egypt. They 
abound every where with the ſtrongeſt and moſt affecting 
images. The reader does not know which to admire moſt ; 
God's tenderneſs for his people, whole guide and conductor 
he will himſelf be, by preſerving them during the whole 
journey, like the apple of his eyes, as he declares in another 
place: and carrying them on his ſhoulders, as an eagle bears 
her young ones: or his formidable power, which, cauſin 
terror and dread to walk before it, freezes, with fear, al 
ſuch nations as ſhould preſume to oppoſe the paſſage of the 
Hraelites through the Red Sea, and ftrikes thoſe nations ſo 
that they become motionleſs as a ſtone: or, laſtly, God's 
wonderful care to ſettle them in a fixed and permanent man- 
ner in the promiſed land, or rather to —— them in it: 
Thou ſhalt plant them in the mountain of thine inhe- 
ritance; an emphatic expreſſion, and which 

| a 
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all that the Scriptures obſerve, in ſo many places, of the 
care which God has taken to plant this beloved vine; to 
water it, ineloſe it with fences, and to multiply and extend 
its fruit ful branches to a great diſtance. | 

Ver. 18, 19. The Lord ſhall reign for ever and ever, 


4 For the horſe of Pharaoh went in with his chariots, and 


„ with his horſemen, into the fea; and the Lord brought 
% again the waters of the fea upon them; but the children 
6 of Iſrael went on dry land in the midſt of the ſea,” 
This concludes the whole ſong, by which Moſes promiſes 
God, in the name of all the people, to bear eternally in 
their minds the ſignal victory which God had wrought in 
their favour. LF | | 
Poſſibly this concluſion may * too ſimple, when 
Merc to the verſes which go before it. But methinks 
there is as much art in this ſimplicity as in the reſt of the 
ſong. And, indeed, / after Moſes had moved and raiſed the 
minds of the people by ſo many great expreſſions and violent 
figures, it was proper, and agreeable to the rules af rhetoric, 
to end his ſong with a plain, ſimple expoſition, not only to 
unbend the mind of his hearers, but alſo to give them an 
idea, without employing figures, turns, or a pomp of 
words, of the greatneſs of this miracle, which God had juſt 
before wrought in their favour,  _. - 14 
The delivery of the Jewiſh people out of "gypt is the 
moſt wonderful prodigy we read of in the Old Teſtament, 
God mentions it a thouſand times in the Scriptures; he 
ſpeaks of it, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, with a kind 
of complacency; he relates it as the moſt ſhining proof of 
the ſtrength of his all- powerful arm. And, indeed, it is not 
a ſingle prodigy, but a long ſeries of prodigies, each more 
KP 2 than the other. It was fit that the beauty of a 
ſong, which was written to perpetuate the remembrance of 
this miracle, ſhould equal the greatneſs of the ſubject: and 
it was impoſſible but this ſhould do ſo, as the ſame God, 
who wrought thoſe wonders, dictated alſo the ſong. 
| Method of teaching and ſtudying the Belles Letter: 


36. Rev. Joun NEw TON, 
I H E internal character of the Bible ariſing from its com- 
prehenſiveneſs, ſimplicity, majeſty, and authority, ſufficiently 
prove to every enlightened mind, that it is given by inſpira- 
tion of God. They who are competent +6 th of this evi- 
dence, are no more diſturbed by the ſuggeſtions of ſome men 


reputed wile, that it is of human compoſition, than if they 
were 
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were told that men had invented the ſun, and placed it in the 
firmament. Its fulneſs ſpeaks its author. No caſe has yet 
occurred, or ever will, for which there is not a ſufficient 

roviſion made in this invaluable treaſury. Here we may 
ſeek (and we ſhall. not ſeek in vain) wherewith to combat 
and vanquiſh every error, to illuſtrate and confirm every 
ſpiritual truth. Here are promiſes ſuited to every want, direc- 
tions adapted to every doubt that can poſſibly ariſe. Here is 
milk- for babes, meat for ſtrong men, medicines for the 
wounded, refreſhment for the weary. The general hiſtory of 
all nations and ages, and the particular experience of each 

rivate believer. from the beginning to the end of time, are 
wonderfully cempriſed in this fingle volume; ſo that who- 
ever reads and improves it aright, may diſcover his ſtate, 
his progreſs, his temptations, his danger, and his f as 
ditin&ly and minutely marked out, as if the whole had been 
written for him alone. In this reſpe&, as well as in many 
others, “great is the myſtery of godlineſs.“ 

The ſimplicity, as well as the ſubject matter of the Bible, 
evinces its divine original. Though it has depths ſufficient to 
embarraſs and confound the proudeſt efforts of unſanctified 
reaſon, it does not, as to its general import, require an ele- 
vated genius to underſtand it, but is equally, addreſſed to the 
level of every capacity. As its contents ate of univerſal con- 


cernment, they are propoſed in ſuch a manner as to en 


and ſatisfy the enquiries of all; and the learned (with refpect 
to their own nal intereſt) have no_advantage above the 
ignorant. That it is in fact read by many who receive no in- 
ruction or benefit from it, is wholly owing to their inatten- 
tion or vanity. This event may rather excite grief than 
wonder. The Bible teaches us to expect it. It forewarns us, 
that the natural man cannot receive the things of God, can 
neither underſtand nor approve them. It points out to us the 
neceſſity of a heavenly teacher, the Holy Spirit, who has 
promiſed to guide thole who feek him by prayer into all ne- 
ceſſary truth. They who implore his aſſiſtance, find the ſeals 
opened, the yail taken away, and the way of ſalvation made 


plain before them. 


The language of the Bible is likewiſe cloathed with inimit- 
able majeſty and authority, God ſpeaks in it, and reveals 
the glory of his perfections, his ſovereignty, holinefs, juſ- 
tice, goodnels, and grace, in a manner worthy of Himlelf, 


though at the ſame time admirably adapted to our weakneſs. 
The moſt laboured efforts of human genius are flat and lan- 
guid, n compariſon of thoſe parts of the Bible which * the. 
b n N gnee 
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fiened to vive us due henfions of the God with whom 
9 BY Wheie ſhat we find ſuch inſtances of the 
true ſublime, the great, the marvellous, the beautiful, the 
thetic, as in the Holy Scriptures ? Again, the effects which 
performs, demonftrate it to be the Word of God. With 

2 powerful and penetrating energy, it alarms and pierces the 
conſcience, difcovers the thoughts and intents of the heart, 
canvinces the moſt obſtinate, and makes the moſt careleſs 
tremble, With equal anthority and efficacy, it fpeaks peace 
to the troubled mind, heals the wonnded ſpirit, and can im- 
| part a joy unſpeakable and full of glory in the midſt of the 
e diftrets. It teaches, perfuades, comforts, and re- 
proves, with an authority that can neither be diſputed nor 
evaded; and often communicates more light, motives, and 
influence, by a fingle fentence, to a plain unlettered beliey- 
er, than he could derive from the voluminous commentaries 
of the learned. In a word, it anſwers the character the 
apoſtle gives it ; it ĩs able to make ns wife unto falvation ;" 
it is completely and alone fufficient ** to make the man of 
God perfect, thoroughly furniſhed for every good work.“ 
The doctrines, hiſtories, prophecies, promiſes, precepts, 
exhortat ions, examples, and warnings, contained in the 
Bible, form a perfect Whole, a complete ſummary of the will 
of God concerning us, in which nothing is wanting, no- 
thing is fuperfluous. | Religious Letters, 


37. MR. Thomas LLOYD. 

I I is the deſign of this eſſay to ſolicit for the Scriptures 2 
place at leaſt, if not the higheſt rank in the It ſtudies of 
mankind. The Sacred Writings have been hitherto con- 
ſidered too much in a fingle point of view, as diftin from 
all other things, and having no reference and analo 
communion with them: they have therefore been fet apart, 
aud confined within their own peculiar province by a ſepara- 
tion no leſs religiouſly preſerved, than that of the Levites of 
old, from the reſt of the people. But is it inſtruction only, 
that is to be looked for in them? May they not be conſider- 
ed a little comparatively with other arts and fciences, with - 
out any diminution of their worth and dignity: May they 
not 8 their empire from the heart to the underſtanding, 
and aſſiſt at leaſt, if not prefide, in cultivating and embe 


liſhing the mind with thofe graces, which crown the man of 


letters? 
It ĩs for bigotted 1 to ſeek a refuge in monaſteries, 
and to cloiſter itlelf from the public eye; it is for falſe rel 
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gion ta ſeek the aid of arms, and to conſtrain rather than to 
perſuade obedience; it is for Pagan idolatry, conſcious of 

impoſture, to humble herſelf at the feet of learning, and beg 
its connivance (whole blind aſſent it would not have) but 
Revelation ſhrinks not from the teſt, ſhe comes forward, and 
offers herſelf to every examination, being well aſſured, that 
ſhe need be known only in order to be owned and admired, . 
and ſhe demands no leſs the reverence of profound erudition, 
than of profound ignorance, If then ſuch be the religion, 
which we profeſs and enjoy (as truly it is) ſhould it not be 
carried mta all our purſuits and fpeculations, become the 
guide and director of our ſtudies, and ſo mix with our lives, 
that they may take their whole tincture and complexion from 


it; 

But inſtead of ſpeaking thus generally, it will be 
to mark out, with what — and — the Wes 
and fcope of this deſign will admit, the grounds on which 
theſe its pretenſions are founded: and if there be juſt cauſe 
to expect the Scriptures ſhould improve our underſtanding, as 
well as our principles, that they ſhould exalt the mind, as well 
as mend the heart, and raiſe and elevate our ſentiments, where 
reaſon and philoſophy fail us, there will then be abundant 
reaſon for our delighting in the Word of God, as welt as 
believing it, and, for contemplating the beauties of it, as well 
45 revering its truths. . _ | | 

Allow me then to claſs our enquiries under the three heads 
ol Sentiment, Diction, and regularity of Plan; in which 
principaliy, all ——_— excellence ſeems to conſiſt; and if, 
in the profecution of this attempt, the natural flow and cur- 
rent of thought be rather purſued, than the ſtrict rules of 
art and method, it is humbly hoped that an allowance will 
be made, or rather indulgence given, to the deſign, and to 
the age and experience of the writer, rather than exactneſs 
and accuracy be required in the execution. ok, 

* — — then with —— Under this os vi 3 
prehended every conception of an intelligent being, whether 
t reſpect his opinions merely, or his principles, himſelf or 
others. Now all fuch as are contained in the works of the 
learned, however recommended by their excellence and 
beauty, cannot, or at leaſt ſhould not, have that weight and 
influence with us, which thoſe of Scripture lay claim to and 
receive; for the former are grounded on weaker authority 
than the latter: theſe are of man, who is fallible, thoſe of 
at infallible God: and indeed ſhould the truth of. both be 
equally apparent, ftill our eſtimation. of the author is oo 
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nerally carried on to the work, and gains it a greater degree 
of veneration and obſervance, than we ſhould otherwiſe pay 
it. Scriptural Sentiment therefore has this advantage over 
human, that it comes recommended to our cloſeſt attention 
by the dignity of its ſource and origin. Sia! 
But when it is thus introduced in the beſt manner to our 
notice, what means has it of engaging our affections and ſe- 
curing to itſelf a permanent attention? Does not it want 
that grace and delicacy, that ſtrength and ſublimity, chat 
purity and pathos, which ſo much recommended the claſſical 
uriters to all men of true taſte and learning? It is readily 
granted, that the doctrines of the Holy records are true; but 
are they ſuch as fill an improved mind with thoſe pry 
/ ſenfations, which polite literature always communicates! 
Let the bleſſed Revealer of our religion plead its merits in 
this reſpe&, and be conſulted for the purpoſe in his heaven- 
ly teachings! And theſe if we examine in this view, we ſhall 
nd them to abound with genuine marks of his own divine 
nature: for from ſo pure a fount, what, that is not of a cor- 
reſpondent excellence, could flow? | 
Nor is the ſpirit of their Maſter leſs perceivable in the Pro- 
phets, Apoſtles, and Evangeliſts. Let us attend Paul in his 
very celebrated apology, and agree with Agrippa, that he 
need make no other appeal! The learning, the ſtrength of 
reaſoning, the conſtraining, and yet graceful eloquence of 
this great man and chriſtian, may well be thought even ſu- 
3 to that moſt renowned -· Athenian orator Demoſthenes, 
hoſe that admire Xenophon's perſpicuity and elegance, may 
lind them in Luke: for where does truth appear in a more 
becoming dreſs, than when ſet forth by him with a naked 
—— and moſt artleſs manner of narration? - 
Do we xequire to have our paſſions excited? There are va- 
rions paſſages in Scripture, that muſt affect the coldeſt, and 
ſoften the moſt obdurate heart. If we have not read Medea“ 
farewel to her children without feeling, have we read Davids 
lamentation over his ſon without it, or our bleſſed Saviour“ 
over Jeruſalem? But particulars cannot be comprehended in 
a work of this kind. Suffice it to obſerve in general, that 
Euripides, though the greateſt maſter of the pathetic among 
the ancients, falls ſhort of the weeping prophet Jeremiah; 
who has theſe great advantages over the Grecian, that he 
both felt the ſorrows which he hath ſo tenderly deſcribed, and 
was aſſiſted by God himſelf in the deſcription of them. 
HBeſides, the writings of the one make a deeper impreſſion 
on us, than thoſe of the other; becauſe we are only N 
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tarily intereſted in the latter, but naturally and neceſſarily - 
in the former. The fictious tale of the _ is adopted 
into our concern, but the true narration of the man of 
demands our affections of fear and pity with an authority, 
which will not be reſiſted. We ſhudder at the judgments, 
that are repreſented as rr Judea, and the more 
ſo, when we behold fin and irreligion, the {ad cauſes of them, 
abound ſo much in Britain; the horror and grief excited be- 
come peculiarly our own, and in feeling for the Jews, we 
feel for ourſelves, '- 1 114 tin515-r13160 ap at; 57 

Again, where ſhall we look for the ſublimity-of ſenſe, the 
heavenly majeſty, and the awful beauties of Iſaiah in the 
claſſical world? Pindar, who ſtands firſt of the ancients in 
this ſpecies of writing, is left far behind, and cannot reach 
in his moſt noble flights him, who roſe on ſeraph wing, and 
whoſe hallowed lips were touched with ſacred fire. we 
want wiſdom and inſtruction? We {ſhall do wrong to go for 
it to the academic groves, when we can obtain it at the 
mouth of ſuch. a moraliſt as Solomon. What uſeful leſſons 
for life are here delivered, what a lantern is held up to guide 
our feet! In this faithful mirror, we may find a truer and 
more accurate repreſentation of the human heart and its 
principles of action, than hiſtory, obſervation, and experi- 
ence could ſupply. ITT | _ 
But it may not be amiſs, before we quit the ſubje& of 
Scriptural Sentiment, to examine it ſomewhat more cloſely 
in the two- branches of Declarations and Precepts ; which I 
the rather ſelect for particular diſcuſſion, becauſe they ſeem 
to contain the two chief ſources of intellectual pleaſure, the 
Great and the Excellent. In order to illuſtrate them, it will 
be necellary to encroach on the province of Diction, which 
perhaps may be more allowable, as the examples thence 
taken, will be conſidered with a view, not merely to the ex- 
preſſion, but the ideas conveyed under it. 


And firſt, the declarations of Scripture inſpire the moſt 


exalted ſenſations, that we are capable of, and fill the ſoul 
with pleaſing wonder and aſtoniſhment. We need only ex- 
amine them as they preſent to us the, Supreme Being, in or- 
der to be convinced of this. Are we terrified at the giant 
ſtrides | of Homer's Neptune, under which the mountains 
trembled, or at the nod of his Jupiter, by which the whole 
heavens were ſhaken? With what ſuperior awe and dignity 
does Jehovah riſe upon us, either when firſt introduced to 
us in the wonderful works of creation, ſaying, ** Let there 
be light and there was light,” or when he bowed the hea- 

vens 
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from theſe few ſpecimens, that there is in the Sacred Writ- 
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vens and rame-down to mount Sinai, * and it quaked great · 
4 ly, and the ſmoke thereof aſcended as the ſmoke of a fur- 
% nace.” | Pindar'sJove, fits enthroned on clouds, but dots 


he make his pavilion round about him with dark waters, 


anti thick clouds of the ſky? Is he tlothed with light as 
% with-a/gatment ?:| Hath he ſtretched out the heavens as 2 
curtain, and laid the beams of his chambers in the waters?” 
It is not eaſy to collect and enumerate all the grand repreſen - 
tations of God in Scripture ; He is the high and lofty one 
“ that inhabiteth eternity; in whoſe ſight a thouſand years 
are but as yeſterday ;"- 1s pure and holy, that the very 
* heavens are unclean before him ;” ſo powerful, that he 
„ killeth and maketh alive ;“ of ſuch omniſcierce, . that 
« ke knoweth the thoughts of man afar off; and of ſuch 
mercy and govdneſs, <* that he waiteth to be gracious and to 
* forgive.“ In this preſence, as it were, of the true and 
living God, how does the whole ſyſtem of Pagan ſuperſtition 
melt away, as miſt before the morning ſun ! Theſe deſcrip- 
tions of him as far tranſcend the deſcriptions of jupiter and 
Olympus, which the poets give us, as the thunder and 
lightnin of the heavens do the rattling and flaſhes of Salmo- 
neus. The idol, ſet up by poetical invention, is no longer 
revetenced, and only ſerves to ſhew, how unable man was to 
form any juſt and proper conceptions of his Creator. 

And here it may be obſerved, that philoſophy in all her 
reſearches and reaſonings from the effect to the cauſe, could 
never have raiſed God in our ideas, as the Sacred Writings 
have done; becauſe it would require a penetration and com- 
prehenſion of mind far beyond any human attainment fo to 
trate the ſecret and myſterious clew, which leads from the 
works to the great Author bf nature; and. in no other 
is it poſſible for mere man to proceed towards a knowledge of 
heavenly things. But our religion has at once revealed, 
what the labour of ages would have in vain attempted todil- 


cover; it has opened a new world to us, and pointed out the 


Supreme Ruler of the univerſe in all his perfections, both as 
he is in himſelf, and as he is in relation to us his creatures. 
It tells us that“ the inhabitants of the earth are in his 
„ {ipht as grafs-hoppers,“ whole nations only as the ſmall 
«« duſt of the balance,” and that he maketh the judges 
1 thereof as vanity.“ What noble and ſttiking imagery is 
Here, which has the more effect with us, as the ſubje&t of it 
fo naturally concerns us! May we not then fairly conclude 
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ings an inexhauſtible ſource of all that refined pleaſure, which, 
t and exalted minds receive-from the ſublime ! PA 
After having taken this view of our God, let us, (as in- 
deed, we always ſhould) bring our minds, whilſt impreſſed 
with awe and veneration, to the precepts * by him 
for our obſervance. For who, that fears the lawgiver, can 
deſpiſe the law? This ſyſtem of obedience, if we trace it 
from Paradiſe down to the Chriſtian æra, we ſhall find to 
have paſſed through ſeveral variations, and to have been al- 
tered and enlarged gradually, till by the Son of God it was 
at length brought to its greateſt comprehenſion and perfec- 
tion: it began with Adam, by forbidding him the tree of 
knowledge, it revived with Noah, by forbidding blood, it 
aſterwards enjoined circumciſion to Abraham in addition to 
the former prohibition ; but at mount Sinai, it firſt took a 
regular form and became both enlarged and general, and 
then, after the intervention of ſome centuries, received on 
the mount of Olives its full and final completion. | 
If we look upon it in its yet imperfe& ſtate as a body of 
laws preſcribed for the Jewiſh hierarchy, we cannot but per- 
ceive and acknowledge the Divine Author, inaſmuch as it 
ſtrikes at the very root of all vice, and is marked throughout 
vith a ſpirit of ſandity, which was lamentably deficient, in 
the beſt and wiſeſt Heathen legiſlatures. But how improved, 
exalted and purified. have we received it from Jelus! The 
Scriptural Precepts, as he preſents them to us, are the 
uine emanations of the Godhead, and of themſelves ſuf- 
cient to ſilence and confound all the cavils of infidelity ; 
for obſerve their ſuperiority over thoſe of human teaching! 
Philoſophy could enjoin us to worſhip God, but Chriſtianity 
adds, in ſpirit and in truth.“ If that could tell us to love 
our neighbour, this goes farther, and deſcribes the meaſure 
of ſuch love, in the words, as ourſelves.” The one could 
require us, to do good to our friends, the other to our ene- 
mies likewiſe. And ſo throughout the whole tenor of them 
there is an evident perfection, which human reaſon, in its 
moſt improved ſtate, neither attained, nor was able to attain. 
How far- it could carry man, we fee in the examples given, 
and we therefore know, to whom we are to aſcribe our farther 
guidance and progreſs in the grand duties of religion and mo- 
nlity: to him truly, who firſt lighted up the lamp of under- 
ſanding within us, and knows the. very inmoſt ſecrets of the 
foul, Plato and Iſocrates are moſt deſervedly eſteemed, and 
they juſtly demand our admiration ; though they have ceaſed 
from being the chief ſources, whence inſtruction is to be 


drawn, 
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drawn, ever ſince a greater maſter of the heart than they, 
has condeſcended to teach mankind: and from this time, 
the mount of Olives became what the groves of the academy 
were before, and practical knowledge has been ſought in 
Judea inſtead of Athens. 3 * n 
Let us for a moment ſuppoſe ourſelves the auditors of the 
heavenly ſermon on the mount. How ſearching, and of 
what intrinſic excellence are the doctrines? They preſcribe 
nota mere outward ſhew of goodneſs, but an inward fanctity; 
_ «© they try the very heart and the reins,” and require that 
the principal be good, in order that the action may be ſo. 
With what authority and eaſy eloquence, with what an evi- 
dent concern for man, are they addreſſed! With what pathe- 
tic exhortations, or awfu] menaces enforced! And laſtly, 
how fine is the imagery and ſolemn the ſenſe of the conclu- 
ſion! Every one that heareth theſe ſayings of mine, and 
« doeth them not, ſhatl be likened unto a fooliſh man, 
_ *© which built his houſe upon the ſand, and the rain de- 
«© ſcended, and the floods came, and the winds blew and beat 
„ upon that houſe, and it fell, and great was the fall of it.“ 
Surely the Heathen moraliſts need not bluſh to confeſs them- 
ſelves far outdone, both in regard to the quality of the pre- 
cepts, and the mode of delivering them. Nor can they fail 
of affording the higheſt delight to men of letters and liberal 
minds, in whom the love of truth (implanted by God, in 
order to lead us into the depth of duty and of happinels) 
has been cheriſhed and cultivated ; for what ever is truly ex- 
cellent, has naturally a charm tor the ſoul, and muſt appear 
amiable to it. | 
But it is time tocloſe this part of our ſubject. And indeed 
the tranſition is ealy from Sentiment to Di&tion, from the 
very ſoul of all literary beauties, to their external form and 
dreis, without which they can have no viſible being or ex- 
iſtence ; ſo neceſſary a connexion is there between words and 
ideas, and with ſo happy an union muſt they conſpire, in 
order to pleaſe and inſtru&t. That ſuch is their friendly in- 
tercourſe, and ſuch the effects of it in the Sacred Writings, 
the few ſpecimens, that have been exhibited of Scriptural 
Diction, would lead us to conclude: but it will be proper to 
take a more general furvey of it. | 
The great excellence and ſecret of language conſiſts, in 
adapting the expreſſion to the ſenſe; or, as no common 
critic informs us, in deſcribing low things with nicety, great 
things with becoming gravity, and ſuch as are equally re- 


moved from both extremes, in an equable and eaſy * 
| ' Now 
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Now the Setiptures are à wide field, in which all this v. 

of ſubjects may be found; and where elſe are they treat 
with equal propriety, and fo agreeably to the above rule? If 
the minutiz# of the Jewiſh Law, or any other fimple and 
more humble occurrence in Jewiſh hiſtory folicit our atten- 
tion, they are related in a familiar way, and = without the 
leaſt coarſerteſs' or vulgarity”; if the matter be grand and of 
a ſublime nature, (as in the manifeſtations of the true God 
particularly) with what true majeſty and force of Diction is it 
dothed? And if, hfſtty, plain narrative of facts, or an 
8 leſs elevated than the former be preſented to us, 
chaſte perſpieumy, and correct, though artleſs and unaffected, 
elegance are its very obvious embelliſhments. | | 

But beſides this general character of Scriptural language, it 
is ſtill further diverſiſied by certain peculiarities of ſtyle, 
which are common to the Sacred with other writers. The 
moſt ſtriking of theſe deſerve notice; and firſt, the great 
zpoſtle of the Gentiles furniſhes us with a concifeneſs and 
energy of — with a quick and ſhort, yet compre- 
henſrve — | —— and 2 —.— W which 
Thucydides himfelf m : this more efpecially appears 
i his eps, e end © erſte him aue the full 
bent arid exertion of the mind: and yet it is not foon weary, 
nor has either cauſe or inclination to complain of Erol of 
precept ; as his works are adorned and interfperfed, to 
great advantage, with all the graces of metaphor, alluſion 
and allegory ; ſo that the characteriſtic of St. Pauls ſtyle 
ems to be, ftrength and beauty united. Contrary to 
this cloſe and maſculine oratory, which appears as it were 
ready girt up for exerciſe and action, is that looſe, flowing, 
ind negligent uy of it, that runs into longer meafures, 
and ſelf with a ſort of wild and pleaſing luxuriancy, 
and fuch, as it is naturally the language of forrow ; ſo be- 
longs to the prophet Jeremy. The variegated repetition of 
the fame ſentiment, and gradually heightened colouring, the 

hetic exclamation, and vehemence and redundancy of 
guage” ſweetly diſtinguiſh him from the other inſpired 
penmen, ard moſt happily accord with his mournful ſubjects. 
Again, in the hiſtorical parts of the New Teſtament we meet 
with a clear and unadorned plainneſs of words, which ſeems 
to promiſe the truth, it delivers to us; and on this account 
it may be deemed the moſt proper ſtyle for narration. 

But with what a ſuperior dignity and ſimple grandeur is 
the Diction of the 1991's, mir prophet fraught? In what a 
nich garment, how thi crow with bright images, 

Vol. II. I tropes 
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tropes and figures; are his truly ſublime and vigorous ideas 
habited? -Aichylus is no longer bold and daring in his ex- 
preſſions, when compared with Iſaiah, who rolls them on in 
a rapid and continued ſucceſſion, whilſt the other at interyals 
only breaks forth in them : and what are they in the Grecian, 
but faint and ſickly glimmerings of light, that. caſt a tran- 
ſient gleam over the ſky, before the ſun ariſeupon the morn? 
But the Jewiſh writer, like the noon-day fun, ſhines forth in 
full brightneſs and ſplendor ; nor need we look further than 
tothe iference of their ſubjects, in order to ſee the reaſon, 
why that fire of imagination, which has ſubjected the tra- 
gedian to ſome cenſure, blazes out in the prophet with ſa 
general applauſe and approbation: it is becauſe the ſenſe of 
the one — often overſtrained, and will not bear the image 
applied, whereas ſo great and glorious is the matter of 
the other, that to treat it in a leſs. exalted manner, would 
be to diſgrace it, and the only danger was, left. throughout 
the whole range of Diction, no words could be found ſtrong 
enough to convey an adequate ſenſe of his conceptions, 
This remark gives riſe to.a very natural obſervation, which 
is, that the-language of the Eaſt, both as it is foreign from 
common diſcourſe, and on account of. its affinity to the 
octic ſtyle, and its peculiar majeſty, was therefore admirably 
ſuited and qualified to reveal God unto man; for it helps 
that imperfection of ideas, under which a finite being mult 
neceſſarily labour, when he would conceive of an infinite 
One, and ſerves. to fill the mind with a general ſenſe of what 
cannot be known particularly or fully. And Iſaiah need only 
be read, that it may appear, how well he hath availed him. 
elf of ſo favourable a circumſtance, _ 4 
Indeed moſt of the Sacred Writers among the Jews, made 
reat uſe of it. Thus, where plain and proper words would 
ot anſwer their conceptions, they have recourſe to ſeled 
tropes and lively metaphors, and often repreſent. them by 
means of theſe, in a ſtronger and a better light, than the 
mere literal, expreſſions . could have admitted. Is the trul 
which a good man repoſes in Jehovah to be ſhewn? Tux 
words are, God is my rock.” Is exceeding plenty to be 
promiſed? Then, the valleys ſtand ſo thick with com, 
*«« that they ſhall laugh and ſing:“ and ſo in numberleſs othe! 
inſtances, the moſt ſenſible and pleaſing images are ſet betore 
| 50 view, which tend equally to illuſtrate and adorn tht 
In fine, there is ſcarce any bing beauty, either in ſtyle 
or expreſſion, with which Scriptural diction does not ſeem 0 
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be enriched, it addreſſes itſelf ſometimes to the judgment, 

ſometimes to the imagination ; it here deſcends with dignity, 
and there riſes to the moſt ſublime heights with propriety ; 
| it has likewiſe this leading feature and characteriſtic, that 
| while it ſtoops to the meaneſt underſtanding, it ſatisfies at 
the ſfame'time the niceſt and moſt cultivated taſte ; for ſurely 
he that undervalues the language of the Bible, can make no 
better pretenſions to true taſte, than he can to Chriſtianity, 
who denies its doctrines. 
| The Sentiment and Diction of Scripture having been thus 
found worthy of each other; we proceed next to the Regu- 
larity of Plan, that more ſecret and retired fund of literary 
beauty, which is known to them only who take a compre- 
henſwe view of things. For a man may ſtudy the various 
parts of a good author, examine them one by one with the 
utmoſt accuracy, and yet continue a perfe& ſtranger to this 
inlet of pleaſure, unleſs he likewiſe conſider each part, ſo 
n with a reference to the whole, and obſerve with 
what ſecret art they all conſpire towards the end at firſt pro- 
poſed. Whence the mind is Ren with ſuch a general 
ſurvey, whether from its love of order and perfection, or 
not, is by no means the buſineſs of this Eſſay to enquire : 
certain it is, that men of letters derive great inward ſatisfac- 
tion from the contemplation of a well conducted work: and 
hence we find the admiration of the critics, which had been 
niſed by the language and ſentiment of Homer, encreaſed 
even to a Cegree of enthuſiaſm, when they turn their atten- 
tion towards his invention and method, and * 2 5 to weigh 
his merits. in a larger ſcale, For the ſubject of his poem is 
ſo well laid, the conduct of it ſo wiſe and regular, the epi- 
lodes interwoven into it with ſuch art and ingenuity, the 
characters kept ſo diſtinct, the firſt grand object ſo conſtantly 

reſpected, and all the different circumſtances lead towards it 
uh ſuch an eaſy and imperceptible tendency; and, in 
ſhort, ſuch nice ſymmetry and admirable connection runs 
through the whole, that the eye of the moſt rigid criticiſm, 
eich turned to it at firſt rhaps to diſcover faults, cannot 
help gazing on it with delight and aſtoniſhment, 
1 If human plans be attended with this powerful effect, what 
may we not expect from a divine one? It is therefore pro- 
u poted to ſee whether there be not likewiſe this ſource of lite- 
ary beauty in the Scriptures. And who can for a moment 
1 doubt it, if he has ever beſtowed a proper conſideration on 

the Bible, and not blindly received and owned it, without 
1 | 12 * Knowing 
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knowing the value of the gift? Perhaps, in a ſpiritual light, 
the — advantage which — learned man has — the lhre 
rate, is, that he can gain larger and more complete views of 
that religion, which they both in common enjoy, and thug 
become more ſenſible of its grandeur and goodneſs. Shall he 
then forfeit or neglect this ſuperior privilege? eſpecially az 
the declarations of the _ Writers concerning the true 
and living God obtain additional ſtrength and confirmation, 
from the obſervation of his operations and providences. For 
who can derive from the deſcriptions of Holy WritAo lively 
a ſenſe of the wiſdom of Jehovah, as is impreſſed on the ſou] 
of him, that hath accuſtomed himſelf to ſearch out the depths 
of it ; to refle& on the wondrous dealings of God with man; 
and to ſeek the myſterious: clew, by which he may trace 
the counſels; of the- Moſt High? d 65, 

Nor need we be at a loſs for aſſiſtance in this reſpect, iſ ve 
will but uſe, what is put into our hands. The Word of 
Eife not only proclaims the terms of Salvation, but likewiſe 
diſcloſes every thing relating to it. It ſhews us: equally the 


nature of the Chriſtian diſpenſation, and the preparation for 


it, and points out no leſs the grand ſcheme of Redemption, 
than its 2 But too many reſt fatisfied; with the a- 
ſurance of the Gift, and care not to exalt the Giver; where: 
as it ſhould conſtitute no ſmall part of the ſtudies: of every 
learned Chriſtian to contemplate the whole of divinity, 
which is contained in the Scriptures, and to bring in one 
view, as it were, all the various parts of the Almighty Plan. 
Let us ſuppoſe ſuch an one ſo employed! He would find 
the Bible to be the work of one Divine Author, though ca- 
ried on at diſterent periods and through the medium of hu 
man inſtruments: he would fee it in Geneſis commencing 
with the beginning, and in the Apocalypſe cloſing with the 
end of time. Having impreſſed his mind with this ſenſe of 
its Origin and Extent, he would naturally be led to look for 
that Unity of Deſign, and General Purpoſe of Subject, which, 
as it is the moſt diſtinguiſhing mark of underſtanding amon 
men, cannot but be expected of their Maker. Upon the 
firſt opening of the writings of Moſes, after a ſhort, yet im. 
portant detail of Adam's primitive happineſs, and his fall 
lrom it, the grand object of all the ſucceeding counſels of 
Gol is at once propoled,, and conſiſts in the reſtoration of 
man to his favour, and to that purity, and thoſe privileges, 
which, in the perſon of his firſt parents, he forſeited. The 
«© ſeed of the woman ſhall bruiſe the ſerpent's head,” are the 
words of this precious promiſe, and not obſcurely * 
| the 
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the nature of that wonderful Redemption, which was to be 
worked out for us: and indeed ſuch is it, as no leſs glorifies 
the Author, than bleſſes the receiver of it: it is a great deep 
of wildom and mercy, in which we are loſt with pleaſing 
wonder and aſtoniſhment. | 

After ſome pauſe here for juſt meditation on the Riches of 
the Divine Goodneſs, and on the Salvation itſelf, he would 

toceed toa conſideration of the manner in which it was pub- 
liſhed abroad among the nations. He would preſently ob- 
ſerve that the firſt ſtep, taken towards this aim, was the 
eletion of the Jews from out of the midſt of an idolatrous 
world, miſerably ſunk in vice and ignorance ; for 2 were 


, elected that they might know and ſerve the true and 

-» WY prepare mankind for the reception of the heavenly Meſſen- 
ger, who was ſoon to viſit them on the moſt gracious errand. 

„le would perceive all their religious rites and ceremonies 

of WH directed uniformly and bearing reference to the grand event, 

„br which they were meant as an introduction. 

* If he look to their prophecies, which gradually unfolded 


more and more of the purpoſes of Jehovah, he would with 

plealure trace in them the encreafing light of Revelation; if 
to their types, uſed by themſelves indeed to commemorate 

things of old; but pre- ſignifying likewiſe greater things to 

come; he muſt reverently bow down before that wiſdom, 

which could ſo connect this comprehenſive plan of mercy 

vith the duty of a people, as to make the performance of 

the one, the promotion of the other: and laſtly, if we look 

to the Lord's proceedings with them, which are emblematical 

of what every true Chriſtian experiences, (for ſuch an one 
lie the Iſraelites, paſſes from bondage into liberty, from 

the Egypt of fin, into the Canaan of righteouſneſs) he will 
be aſtoniſhed at the diverſity of intentions, which the Jewiſh 

Economy is ordained to anſwer. Then carrying on his 
eye into the dawn of Chriſtianity, with what a ſtrong admi- 

tion would he behold the means loſt in the end, each type 

meet with its antitype, and every prophecy with its comple- 
tion! The time, place, and character of the Meſſias, fo ex- 
attly anſwered ;. the admiſſion and influx of the Gentiles in- 
to the church, the forcible atteſtation of miracles, the pour- 
ing out of the ſpirit, promiſed fo many ages before, and in 
ort, that univerſal-concord, beauty, and harmony, which 


fiſts in every point of view between the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
liſpenſations, would all contribute in the higheſt degree to 
nile his ideas of the Scriptures, and of the molt wiſe methods 
which God has taken, to point out unto ſinners their Saviour. 

| I 3 Having - 
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Having thus come down to his-own preſent ſtate and con- 
dition, he will find the primitive deſign of redemption brought 
into effect, and realized. Vet he muſt not ſtop here; for 
the kingdom of Chriſt, though n, is not yet perfected, 
and wants much of that univerſality even in theſe days, 
which it is finally to attain. The j 8 ſound of ſalvation 
is indeed gone forth, but not into the ends of the world; 
mankind 1s only partially reſtored, and expects its promiſed 
fulneſs of bliſs in futurity. He will therefore ſee Jehovah 
ſtill engaged in aiding and advancing his own great projet, 
and making the cauſe of his only begotten ſon to flouriſh in 
the midſt of enemies and perſecutors; he will learn to prize 
more particularly that Religion, which as a citizen of this 
happy country he has received equally pure from deluſion, and 
unſtained by blood; and encouraged by the continued pro- 
tection that it has hitherto derived from heaven, and is af- 
ſured of through all ages, he will go beyond the preſent ſte 
of things, and ſetting aſide all intermediate events, anticipate 
the predicted concluſion of this vaſt and extenſive — of 
mercy ; a work, which is to end, not like Virgil's, with the 
ſettling a ſmall people in Italy, but with the gathering of al] 
the ſeed of the faithful, throughout all lands and generations 
into the new Jeruſalem, the holy city, wherein dwelleth 
„ righteouſneſs,” and with the full reſtoration of man to? 
ſecond Eden, better than the firſt, and to a far higher ſtate of 
happineſs and glory, than that, which fin deſtroyed. What 
a {ubje& for contemplation is this! how auguſt and intereſt- 
ing! It is ſuch as cannot fail of inſpiring the moſt animated 

and devout reverence. - | | 
And when he has thus purſued the great Goſpel ſcheme; 
when he has ſeen the hand of God“ bringing mighty 
„things to pals,” and conducting his benevolent and gu- 
cious purpoſes with the moſt unerring and aſtoniſhing wiſdom, 
at ſuch a time into what inſignificance do the little plans ot 
the moſt exalted writers ſhrink in his fight ; human learning 
for a moment loſes its uſual conſequence with him, and all 
its higheſt efforts only ſerve to prove the more fully that in- 
finite diſtance, which there is between the creature and the 
Creator! 
And if the mind is wont to receive great pleaſure from 
grand and extenſive view of nature, with what ſenſations 
muſt it be tranſported, when the man, like Moſes in tit 
mount of Sinai, is thus brought into nearer converſe wit 
his God, becomes, as it were, a partaker of his counſels, and 
has his proſpects bounded only by eternity! The w 
| | whic 
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which was formed for immortality, triumphs here and exults, 
as if in ſight of its native home, and declares its origin by its 
joy ; *particularly if it be under the influence of religion.it 
is filled with a pure delight, a rapturous foretaſte of heavenly 
bliſs, Way ; | 

Thus, I truſt, has the literary claim of the Scriptures been 
made out: and may it be allowed univerſally! Conſidered col- 
lectively together through the whole of both Teſtaments, 
they form, if I may ſo fay, one grand Epic, they concur 
uniformly in one and the ſame ſcheme and view, and are all. 
the work of one author, God. The Sentiment accordingly 
is of ſuch excellence and purity, the Diction of ſuch force 
and energy, and the Plan. ſo glorious and intereſting, that 
they cannot fail of ſuppl mere richeſt feaſts of intellectual 
pleaſure to cultivated and poliſhed minds. 

But this is by no means the only, or beſt fruit of Sacred 
ſtudy : for taſte here does not, as in other things, play uſe- 
leſly about the head, and delight the imagination only, but 
deſcends likewiſe unto the heart, warmsand intereſts the whole 
man, and influences all his actions; and thus the elegances of 
Literature and graces of Religion go hand in hand, and the 
Scholar is compleated in the Chriſtian. e 

|  Effayon the literary beauties of the Scriptures. 


38. BISHO Law. 


I pzocgeD to ſome of the remarkable circumſtances in our 
Saviour's more public life, and manner of teaching. 
As to the former, we cannot but obſerve a ſurpriſing mix- 
ture of humility and greatneſs, dignity and ſelf-abaſement, 
in his general demeanour ; both which were equally inſtruc- 
tive in their turns. Sometimes we find him ſolemnly aſſert- 
ing his divinity ; at other times the meekeſt and the loweſt of 
n, the ſons of men : ſometimes reminding his followers, that he 
could command legions of angels, were it neceſſary ; at others, 
appriſing them, that he ſhould be more deſtitute of common 
conveniences, than even the beaſts of the field, or birds of 
the air; now telling them, that a greater than Solomon is 
e amongſt-them ; now, waſhing his diſciples feet. Conſcious 
of his own power and juſt prerogative, yet all ſumbiſſion to 
18 the powers in being; complying with their laws and inſtitu- 
Ns tions, however hazardous, or inconvenient to him; and 
yy paying their demands to the uttermoſt, though at the ex- 
"8 pence of a miracle. On ſome occaſions, publithing the cha- 
id rater and office which he bore; on others, carefully con- 
oy ccaling them; in order to prevent the haſty 3 | 
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of his friends; to guard againſt the inveterate malice. of his 
foes ; and gain ſufficient time to fix a good foundation for 
the faith of all. None more induſtrious and zealous in the 
cauſe of God; none more. indifferent and reſigned. in his 
own. He 3 endures the affronts and outrage to his 
perſon, and the frequent inſults on his reputation; and in- 
tercedes for the forgiveneſs of his murderers: yet when his 
father's honour is concerned, he vindicates it inſtantly, and 
with uncommon warmth, he publicly chaſtiſes the pro- 
phaners of his temple ; and threatens the ſevereſt puniſhment 
to ſuch as would continue to blaſpheme the power and ſpirit 
by which he was acting. He is ready to receive publicans 
and harlots ; diſdains not to converſe with heretics and ſchiſ- 
matics; perſons moſt odious and of worſt repute ; but whom 
he ſees to be truly penitent, and really deſirous of inſtruc- 
tion: while he rejects the formal, ſanctimonious hypocrite; 
and reprimands the. ſelf-ſufficient Phariſee. He detects, and 
with authority rebukes, the flattery of the proud, deſigning 
queriſt; but ſatisfies each ſcruple, and reſolves each doubt, 
of the ſincere and humble ſearcher after truth, even before 
they can be intimated to him. He cheriſhes the broken- 
hearted ; comforts the deſponding ; ſtrengthens and ſup- 
ports the weak and wavering ; condeſcends to the infirmities 
of the meaneſt and moſt deſpicable, that has the leaſt ſpark 
of goodnels in him; but never gratifies the vanity, or gives 
way to the petulancy of the greateſt. Vice from him meets 
with due diſcouragement and juſt reproof in all men, even 
thoſe of the higheſt ſtation; virtue with kind compaſſion, 
and a generous aid, in any of the loweſt, 

For, Secondly ; This mixture of ſo various, and ſeeming- 
ly oppoſite qualities, which conſtituted the foregoing con- 
traſt, did not proceed from any variation in his temper ; but 
wholly in that of thoſe among whom he converted. He 
ſteadily adheres to the ſame principle, and conſtantly pur- 
ſues one plain and uniform deſign, of doing all the ſervice 
poſſible, on all occaſions, to all ſorts of people: of doing it 
in the moſt agreeable manner too, whenever that becomes 
conſiſtent with their real intereſt ; ſympathizing with men in 
their ſeveral ſtates and diſpoſitions ; ſuiting himſelf to every 
one's circumſtances, and capacity; applying to each part ol 
the human conſtitution for accels ; and watching every mo- 
tion of the heart to gain admittance: being himſelf ever al- 
fable, and eaſy of accels to all that-ſeriouſly applied to him; 
accepting any invitation, and admitting every well-meant in- 
ſtance of reſpe& ; nay, making a voluntary offer of his com 
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pany, whenever he knew it would be uſeful and acceptable? 
indulging the moſt ſecret wiſh of ſuch as would receive an 
obligation from him ; and enhancing that by his obliging 
readineſs to conſer it. He ſubmitted to the loweſt offices for 
the ſake of others, and was at every body's ſervice that de- 
ired his aſſiſtance. He condeſcended to the meaneſt company, 
when he had a proſpect of doing any good upon them; and 
was content to loſe the reputation of —_ a good man, 
that . more effe&ually ſerve the of piety and 
oodneſs. 
f His converſation was free, and familiar; open, and undiſ- 
guiſed : ſober and rational: his carriage clear from all at- 
tected ſingularity; all rigid and unnatural ſeverity ; and any 
of thoſe auſtere, forbidding airs, which uſed to be put on by 
others; and were ont to procure them ſo much reverence, 
and awe, upon the like occaſion. His very miraculous works, 
were no leſs evident ſigns of mercy, goodneſs, generolity ; 
than of power: and equally ted to convince men's un- 
derſtandings, and engage their atte&ions ; as to remove their 
maladies, or to relieve their wants : his firſt public miracle 
being no more than a proper act of kindneſs, or humanity ; 
in preventing the confuſion of a poor relation, by a very ſea - 
ſonable ſupply of what was wanting in his entertainment; 
which want perhaps could not have otherwiſe been conveni- 
ently ſupplied ; and was moſt probably occaſioned by the ex- 
traordinary concourſe he himſelf drew thither : his laſt being 
no leſs than an inſtance of the higheſt and moſt undeſerved 
compaſſion, in calmly healing the wound of one of thoſe 
who came with eagerneſs to take away his lite; and thereby 
ſhewing, that with the ſame eaſe he could have delivered him - 
elf, or deſtroyed them. 

The like might be obſerved in almoſt every other caſe, 
where he exerted an extraordinary power; which he did, in 
à manner that more particularly ſuited his own character. 
But what we are now conſidering in the life of Chriſt, is 
its more ordinary courſe, and common tenor; which we 
bnd chiefly converſant in ſocial duties, as they come into uſe 
moſt frequently, and are of the greateſt and moſt general be- 
nefit to mankind ; and ſetting us a pattern of performing 
theſe, which was the moſt inviting to us, and moſt imitable 
by us; and the leaſt capable of ever being miſtaken, or per- 
verted ; a pattern, not only of perfect innocence, but uſe- 
fulneſs, in every circumſtance, and ſituation; of joining 
ſometimes in ſuch relaxations both of mind and body, as 
ould tend to the comfort and ſupport of each; ſuch pru- 
dent, 
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dent, moderate enjoyment of the good things of this world, 
ie 


as might convert them both to the preſent, and the future 
benefit of all who partook of them: of undergoing all the 


toils and difficulties, labours and diſtreſſes, to which we are 
ſubject; of bearing all the evils and afflictions, the croſſes 


and calamities of life; with ſo much patience, conſtancy, 
and perſeverance, as would prevent our finking under them; 
and at length make us more than conquerors over them. A 
pattern, o 8 affection and eſteem for friends; of 
general kindneſs, and good-will towards enemies; of grati- 
tude and love for all good offices; of meekneſs and a moſt 
forgiving temper under any ill uſage; of ſtrict obedienceto 
ſuperiors, either in earch or ſtate, ſo far as-is conſiſtent 
with our duty to the Supreme Being; mildneſs and conde- 
ſcenſion to inferiors, in whatſoever reſpe&, or whatſoever 


degree; of juſtice, fidelity, benevolence, and charity to all, 


In ſhort, his whole life was a lecture of true practical philo- 
ſophy, and each part of it pointed out ſome virtue proper 
for our imitation. * | 

Which brings me in the next place, to his manner of 
teaching: and this was | likewiſe the moſt eaſy and natural 
that could be imagined. He generally draws his doctrine 


from the preſent occaſion ; the converſation that is paſſing; 


or the objects that ſurround him; from the moſt common 
occurrences, and occupations: from the time of the day; 
the ſeaſon of the year; the ſervice of the Jewiſh ſynagogue, 


or their ſolemnities ; from ſome extraordinary accidents, re- 
- markable places, or tranſactions; and the like. 


Thus, upon curing a blind man, he ſtiles himſelf the light 
of the world; and admoniſhes the Phariſees of their ſpiritual 
blindneſs, and inexcuſable obſtinacy, in refuſing to be cured 
and enlightened by him. On little children being brought to 


him, he recommends the innocence and humility of that 


ſtate, as very proper qualities for all thoſe who would be true 

his church; and under the ſame figure, inti- 
mates the privileges that belong to all ſuch. On being told, 
that his mother and brethren came to ſeek him; he declares 
to all thoſe among his diſciples, who were deſirous of learn- 
ing, and diſpoſed to follow his inſtructions ; that they were 
equally dear to him, and ſhould be equally regarded by him, 
as his very neareſt friends and relations. Beholding the tlowers 
of the field, and the fowls of the air, he teaches his diſciples 
to frame right and worthy notions of that providence which 
ſupports them, and therefore will ſupport beings of a rank 


fa much ſuperior to them. Obſerving the fruits of the . 
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he inſtructs them to judge of men, by their fruits; and not 
to be themſelves unfruitful under all the means of grace. 
Taking notice of their behaviour at a feaſt, he firſt gives ge- 
neral advice therein to both the maſter and his gueſts ; and 
from thence brings them to the conſideration of a better en- 
tertainment, to which they were all invited ; but of which 
few among them would be perſuaded to render themſelves 
worthy. From meat and drink, he leads them to the eating 
of his body, and drinking his blood, in a ſpiritual ſenſe ; 
the being nouriſhed with his doctrine, and partaking of his 
kingdom. From outward waſhing, to the purifying of the 
heart, and cleanſing the affections. From taſting of the fruit 
of the vine after the paſchal ſupper; to the celebration of 
an eternal feſtival of freedom, reſt, and happineſs in-another 
world. From the ſalt, he takes occaſion to acquaint them 
with the nature of their office, which was to ſeaſon the minds 
of men, and keep them from the contagion of this world ; as 
well as to give them a true taſte and relith for the enjoyments 
of that kingdom ; and at the ſame time reminds them of the 
abſolute neceſſity for their duly executing this their office; 
otherwiſe, inſtead of being the beſt, the pureſt, and moſt - 
uſeful; they would become the moſt worthleſs, and incur- 
able, and contemptible among mankind. Thoſe that were 
fiſhers, he teaches how to catch men: and ſhews\them how 
far this would reſemble their former employment, in taking 
of all kinds, both bad and good; which were at firſt inſepa- 
rable, but would at length be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 
each other. Seeing the money-changers, he exhorts his diſ- 
ciples to lay out their ſeveral talents to the beſt advantage. 
Being among the ſheep-folds, he proves himſelf to be the 
true ſhepherd of ſouls, deſcribing the particulars in which 
his character exactly anſwered that of a good ſhepherd, even 
ſo far as to the giving, or laying down has life for the ſheep, 
i. e. expoling himſelf to certain death in protection and 
defence of his ſpirit beaſts of prey. Among vines, he 


diſcourſes on the ſpiritual hu man and vine-dreſſer ; 

and draws a parallel between his — and the natural 

one. At the ſun riſing, he ſays, I am the light of the world, 

he that followeth me, ſhall not walk in darkneſs, but have 

the light of life. q. d. The ſun ariſes to ſet agait in a few 

hours, and may fail many of you, cer you have finiſhed your 
journey: but every one that receives and governs himſelf by 1 
doctrine, ſhall have a conſtant and continual guide, ſufficient | 
to direct him to eternal life. Upon the appearance of ſummer | 
in the trees before him, he points out as evident figns of hi; [ 
approaching | 
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pproaching kingdom. At the ſeaſon of fruits, he puts the 
23 mind, that the time was come when ſome would be 
Red from them in return of all the labour that had been 
zeltowed upon them; and intitnates the judgment, that 
__ wauld ſhortly overtake. ail ſuch among them as were found 
unprofitable. When the harveſt comes on, he reminds them 
of the 4piritual harveſt, or the gathering of his church 
among men,; admoniſhes them 40 labour diligently in that 
work, and add their prayers to heaven for ſuoceſs. From ſer- 
vants being made free on the ſabbatical year, he takes occa- 
han to proci mim a greater and more noble freedom from the 
flavery of fin, and bondage of corruption. And from the 
Jewiſh ceremony of fetching water on the laſt day of the feaſt 
of tabernacles, in- commemoration of the miracle wrought 
tor their fathers in the thirſty wilderneſs ; he introduces an 
offer, of that true living water, which {hould be unto thema 
well ſpringing up unto everlaſting lite ; that goſpel of im- 
mortal happineſs and ſalvation; and the plentiful effuſion of 
the Holy Spirit, which they that believed on him were to 
receive. Upon a report that certain Jews were maſſacred by 
the Roman governor in the mid of their devotions; and 
that others had lately met with a mo Jeſs untimely death by 
the fall of a tower in Jeruſalem; he guards his audience 
_ again the common vices of pride and cenſoriouſneſs, in 
judging ſuch as theſe to be the greateſt ſinners, becauſe they 
were the moſt eminent ſufferers; and exhorts them all to re- 
pent of their own crames, before the divine judgments over- 
took them; which would ſhortly fall upon that people, and 
be the more diſtinguiſhable, as coming attended with the 
very fame circumſtances. From the con{picuous eminence of 
2 city ſtanding on a mountain, he turns his diſcourſe to the 
no leſs remarkable ſituation of his own diſciples. From the 
Temple before him, he points to that of his body; which 
was moſt properly ſo called from the divinity reſiding in him. 
From Herod's unadviſedly leading his army out to meet the 
king of Arabia, who came inf him with ſuperior forces, 
and defeated him; a leſſon is laid down to all who entered on 
the Chriſtian warſare, that they ſhould firſt well weigh, and 
carefully compute the difficulties that attended it, before they 
were engaged in a matter of ſuch conſequence. From the rob- 
beries which were more particularly frequent in that age and 


- he forms a beautiful tory of a certain traveller, who 
ell among thieves, was ſtripped and wounded, and 

find relief from none of his own country or perſuaſion ; but 
met with it in one of thoſe, from whom he had the leaſt rea- 
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ſon to expect any, as being fo much uſed-to deſpiſe and hate 
that people, and their way of worſhip. From whence he 
forces his opponent to prove this amiable inſtance of huma- 
nity, even in the odious character of àa Samaritan; and 
thereby ſhews him inconteſtibly, that the like good office 
would no leſs become a: Jew in the like circumſtances. And 
from what happened about that time, namely, that thoſe, 
who obtained the kingdom of Judea, went to Rome to be 
confirmed in it; and by Stinky — 0 account 
2 had been wanting in their duty, and took * 2 
on thoſe who rebelled againſt 2 (which: was the caſe par- 
ticularly under Archehaus, a few years before aur Lord de- 
livered that parable ;) he gives his followers to underſtand, 
that aſter he had aſcended into heaven, and taken full poſ- 
jeſhon' of his ſpiritual kingdom; he would come again in 
power and great glory, and not only puniſh that rebellious 
nation of the ſeus, with away br. judgments; but at 
length condemn all thoſe who wiltully oppoſed his Goſpel ; 
2s well as thofe who cantinuec! to negle& and 3 | 
Many more inſtances. migbt be given, where Chriſt has 
formed his arguments and exhortations om ſuch things as of 
ſered themſelves to n each moſt aptly to his 
preſent purpoſe: and where, this does not fa immediately 
appear, we have reaſon to believe it chieſly owing: to the 
omiſſion of ſome circumſtances in the hiſtory as is obſerved 
by a very eminent writer. By this means he 4 every 
thing into an uſeful moral; made every object and event 
ſerve- for a; conſtant monitor, and remembtancet of his in- 
ſtructions : which by theſe means muſt be more caſily retained, 
than they could be hy a long train of abſtract reaſoning, or 
under any artificial arrangement of a number of particulazs 
laid dowuſtog ether. rictert: 
Again, it is obſervable, that he delivered things 
way of or parable; a moſt! engaging, and a moſt 
lebtual method of inſtruction : gradually —— 
in reality were diſpoſed for information, and not too violent- 
ly diſguſting thoſe who were not. This way of teaching is 
of all others moſt apt to raife, and to keep up the attention, 
and ſet each faculty of the mind on work : it gains the eaſieſt 
admiſſion into both head and heart; it ſtrikes the deepeſt; 
ſticks the longeſt; gives moſt delight, by leaving ſomething 
for the hearers themſelves tu diſcover; and diſobliges leaſt, 
An e upon making their own application. On 
theſe accounts it has been admired in all ages, and nations, 
from the beginning of the world ; and was n 
celebrate 
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celebrated in the eaſt. This, among many other excellent 
uſes to which Chriſt applied it, in a manner the moſt delicate 
and maſterly; was ny fitted to inſinuate ſuch points, 
as more immediate 4 oppoſed the prejudices, or the incling- 
tions, of all thoſe to whom Chriſt preached ; and which, 
though neceſſary for them to be ED of, ſo far as might 
Belp aſterwards to reconcile their thoughts to theſe things, 
when they were able to recollect that they had been intended, 
and foretold from the beginning; yet were not at that time 
to be laid down in a more open, direct manner: ſuch as re- 
lated chiefly to the external circumſtances of his perſon and 
doctrine; and the effects thereof, upon both Jew and Gen- 
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As to the fundamental parts of his religion, and his man- 
ner of declaring them; both theſe were eaſy and obvious, 
ſuch as the weakeſt and moſt ignorant (unleſs affectedly ſo) 
could not miſtake and propoſed in that plain, popular uay 
to which they were moſt accuſtomed, and in which they would 
be moſt likely to apprehend him: and it is worth remarking, 
that wherever his words ſeem capable of different ſenſes, we 
may with certainty conclude, that to be the true one, which lay 
moſt level to the comprehenſion of his auditors; allowin 
for thoſe figurative expreſſions, which were ſo frequent 
familiar with them; and which therefore are no exceptions to 
this general rule, this neceſſary canon of interpretation, 
which of all others, I think, wants moſt to be recommend- 


The bulk of his doctrine was of ee nature, always 
pertinent to the caſe in hand, and of an immediate and ap- 
Parent tendency to the moſt beneficial purpoſes: and he is 
o far from ſeeking reputation by an artful and elaborate 
manner of explaining it; that he ſeems barely to propoſe 
each point, together with its proper ſanction, and leaves it 
to ſhine forth by its own light. Tis neither verſed in any 
nice, ſubtle ſpeculations, nor involved in pompous para- 
doxes, nor adorned with flowers of rhetoric. We find it free 
from all oſtentations and unnatural flights, as well as from 
that load of ſuperſtitious rites, and ſlaviſh ceremonies, which 
[encumbered every other ſyſtem: conſiſting of ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial duties; containing general, comprehenſive rules to 
2 them by; and grounded on ſuch never · failing principles 
of action, as muſt quickly enable his diſciples to determine 
for themſelves; and judge aright in each particular caſe: 3s 
in that of the ſabbath; which, like all other ſolemnities, was 
inſtituted for the ſake of man; and therefore ſhould be made 


ſubſervient 
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ſubſervient to his good; and in that, to the glory of his 
Maker, which are inſeparable from each other. In meats 
and drinks, and every thing, by conſequence, of the ſame 
kind; which, as being merely external things, muſt like - 
wile be of an indifferent nature; and therefore could not of 
themſelves defile a man. In that of oaths, the ſeveral kinds 
whereof were really of the ſame import, as including the 
{ame virtual appeal to God; and therefore muſt needs be of 
equal force, and ſhould alike exclude all fraudulent, evaſive 
artifices. In that of vows, which bind only to things other- 
wiſe innocent at leaſt, and by which none ever could exempt 
themſelves froin duties of a prior, and perpetual obligation. 
In that of contracts, more eſpecially the great, general one 
of matrimony, Which ought not to be raſhly violated by 
either party, or diſſolved for any cauſe leſs than ſuch an one 
28 proves inconſiſtent with the very foundation and original 
end thereof, v. g. fornication or adultery: and by that uni- 
verlal rule, of mercy being preferable to ſacrifice, whenever 
2 moral and a poſitive, precept interfere: with one another. 
Such doctrine muſt appear, not only excellent in itſelf, 
and taken independently; but more eſpecially ſo, in the 
circumſtances under which-it was 1 fully obviating 
the ſeveral falſe maxims, and fallacious gloſſes, . 
the Jewiſh teachers of our Saviour's time: in which ef] 
it muſt; be doubly uſeſul, as an inſtruction in truths of the 
laſt importance; and a guard againſt ſo many popular errors; 
and may be conſidered as another inſtance of his exquiſite 
manner of accommodating things, both to the general — 
fit of mankind, and the particular exigencies of his hearers. 
Laſtly, our Saviour's whole diſcourſe and way of arguing, 
muſt carry ſomething of a pagu}al force and poignancy along 
with it, and be attended with extraordinary degrees both of con- 
viction and aſtoniſhment ; as he knew thoroughly what was in 
man, and therefore could ſpeak to his heart dire&ly; and 
needed not that any man ſhould. either aſk him, or inform 
him, of any thing: as he ſaw into the moſt ſecret thoughts, 
and purpoles, of all thoſe whom he had to deal with; and 
often ſhewed: them plainly that he did ſo, by removing the 
latent prejudices; of his weaker friends, and obviating their 
ſeveral doubts and difficulties, as they aroſe, in their own 
minds; before they durſt give utterance to them: by an- 
ſwering ſuch objections as had been made only in private, or 
at leaſt out of his hearing: by refuting every plauſible pre- 
tence, and laying, open the moſt artful ſtratagems of his in- 
veterate enemies; detecting their hypocriſy, expoling their 
| PL. NS: true 
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true aim; and thereby cutting off all poſſibility of reply; on 
which account his word muſt needs be quick and Ee 
+ and {harper than any two-edged fward.” —In this reſped 


too it might well be ſaid, Never man fpake like this man,” 
3 inſtn ceswhereof will occur upon a diligent peruſal of 
8 . * ö | . 


Thus did Chriſt live, and teach: ſhewing himſelf as much 
ſuperior to the reſt of the world in each of theſe reſpects, as 
he did in his miracle. 
There was a wondrous man among the Greeks, who has 
often been compared to Chriſt, and confidered as a kind of 
type of him to the Heathen ; there. being a great refemblance 
between them, in forge remarkable particulars. Socrates 
lays-out all his time in going about to admoniſh and reform 
his countrymen; which, he aſſures them, was a miniſtry 
enjoined him by the Deity, for their benefit; to whom he 
fuppoſes himſelf given, or ſent by God; with the utmoſt 
firmneſs bearing all the injuries, and deſpiſing the affronts, 
to which he was continually expoſed on that account. He 
conſtantly reſorts to places of public concourſe, and general] 
grounds his diſcourfes on what occurs there; making ales 
every place, and ſeaſon, and occaſion, to exerciſe and in- 
eulcate his philoſophy. He chooſes a ſtate of poverty, to 
clear Himſelf from all ſuſpieion of private intereſt, and make 
his character more unexceptionable, by ſhewing that he him- 
{elf practiſed what he taught: he avoids meddling with the 
affairs of the public; declines poſts of authority amongſt 
them; as theſe in ſuch bad times, muſt have precipitated 
his fate, before he had done them any conſiderable — 
He perfeveres in ſiſting and examining them, in order to 
detect their ignorance and preſumption, and to mortify their 
ride, on all occaſions ; and declares that he muſt perſevere 
n the fame courte; even when he clearly foreſaw that the 
| toſs of his life would certainly attend it: nay, that he would 
continue this courfe, though he were to die ever ſo often 
for it. When merely out of envy he is delivered up to his 
enemies, and on a moſt malicious proſecution brought to his 
trial; inſtead of having recourſe'to the uſual way of * 
plication, and pft to the paſſions of his judges; he 
proves to them, that'they ought not to admit of any fuch 
application; he informs their reaſon, and appeals to their 
conſciences; and proceeds only ſo far in his own defence, as 
would be juſt ſufficient to affert his innocence, and ſhew 
them the great ſin of perfecuting and oppreſſing it. Inſtead 
of uſing or permitting any other means to avoid hi —— 
2 | : ignifies 
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fenifies that it was free and voluntary in him, becauſe it was 
become neceſſary for the world; and meets the inſtruments 
thereof with the utmoſt calmneſs and ſerenity. rr 
He left none of his philoſophy in writing, but took good 
care, as he faid, to imprint it deeply in the hearts of his 
diſciples ; which ſome of them delivered down to us; [though 
in a manner very different from that ſimplicity, and ſtrict 
propriety, with which the goſpels are recorded: J and, indeed, 
the effe&ts which his inſtructions, and example, had upon 
them, were prodigious. 527 
Some other circumſtances might be pointed out, were we 
to draw a parallel between theſe two, conſidered merely as 
philoſophers. But notwithſtanding any ſuch, and without 
derogating from the character of Socrates ; we ſtill may affirm, 
that he was far ſurpaſſed by Chriſt ; as well in the importance 
of the do&trines taught, as in the candid, clear, eee 
manner of delivering them; and in that purity, and genera 
perfection, which diſtinguiſh Chriſtianity from every other 
Iytem. / 
. deſcends to trivial ſubje&s; and often trifles in 
purſuing others; neither attempting to give his hearers in- 
tormation in them; nor ſo much as pretending to have re- 
ceived any himſelf: he wraps up his diſcourſe in ſubtle 
intricacies, as beſt adapted to his principal deſign of ſhewing 
men that they knew nothing: diſputes pro and con, puz- 


ling Er thoſe with whom he argues; and ſeems 
f 


more ſtudious to confute what they maintain, than to eſ- 
tabliſh any doctrine of his own : inſtead of clearing up their 
doubts, and opening his whole mind to them; he conſtantly 
makes uſe of captious interrogatories ; to enſnare and draw 
them into difficulties ; and is ever mixing ridicule and fatire 
with his reafonings; which, though it ſuited but too well 
vith the general turn and temper of that lively people; 
though it afforded great delight to ſeveral of his followers; 
and ſerved to attach them the more ſtrongly to him: yet it 
vas ſurely gratifying a wrong taſte in them, and giving much 
unneceſſary offence to others. But that was Socrates' talent: 
and his employing it ſo much, has given great occaſion for 
— charge of vanity, which ſome have brought againſt 
im. | | 

His method of diſputing, however admired by his con- 
temporaries, and celebrated by moſt others ſince, yet muſt 
be owned to admit of many ſophiſms; to be calculated ra- 
ther for confounding, than A NA an opponent. 
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His genius, or dæmon, whatſoever be underſtood by it, 
though upon ſome occaſions it ſhould, be allowed to guard 
him and his followers, from evils of ſome conſequence ; yet on 
others, it ſeems to intereſt itſelf in very low affairs, and which 
were hardly Deo digna ; ſuch, as its giving them warning not 
to gothrough a certain ſtreet, in which they were to — 
ſwine, and ſpoil their cloaths: in matters of the greateſt 
importance it leaves him under the higheſt uncertainty; 
ſometimes it ſeems to degenerate into downright fanaticiſm: 
and, after all, perhaps, was merely fancy, or fiction. 
Socrates was very far from oppoſing either the ſuperſtitious 
principles, or practices of the Athenians with that freedom 
and ſimplicity,” that openneſs and zeal, with which Chriſt 
taxed thoſe of the Jews: on the contrary, he always con- 
forms, and gives countenance to them. Nor does he declare 
againſt their . moſt predominant, and not irreputable vices ; 
but rather, it tings be owned, often goes very groſsly into 
the language of them; unleſs we admit the favourable apo- 
logy made for him on this article, by throwing the whole 
blame on one of his diſciples. He appears publicly to plead 
his own acknowledgment of their divinities, and approbation 
of their eſtabliſhed worſhip ; both which were abominable; 
and often treated accordingly upon the ſtage ; and which 
-herefore no ſuch excule, as that of avoiding to diſturb the 
public peace, or not offending the weak minds of the people, 
or obviating perſecution ; ever can juſtiſy. He performs his 
devotion to the fame deities in private; and in his laſt mo- 
ments, either betrays an apprehenfion of ſome criminal 
neglect towards one of them; or contents himſelf witl 
continuing the ſame ſtrain of  ironical humour in reſpect to 
them, which he indulged in other ſubjects ; or, left the 
world uncertain what he meant. : | 
From theſe flight ſtrictures on a character juſtly reputed 
- one of the moſt complete among mere men; when it is 
placed in oppoſition to that of Chriſt our Lord, tis we to 
diſtinguiſh which has the advantage; as is freely owned by 
forme modern unbelievers, The lame would appear more 
clearly, were the latter to be drawn out at large, and ſhewn 
together with any other of the moſt celebrated ſawgivers, and 
teachers. But ſuch a comparative view ſeems to be little necel- 
{ary toits'illuſtration. oe | 
And I content myſelf with only touching on ſome few of 
thoſe remarkable circumſtances in the lite of Jeſus, which 
were recorded by his firſt diſciples, as the ſigns and evidences 
of his being the Son of God; which brought ſo many to 


believe 
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believe on him at that time, and which one would think ſuf- 
ficient to produce the ſame belief in every age; as they have 
actually done, both with the generality, wherever they 
have fairly been propoſed to them; and with the beſt, and 
viſeſt men, who have given themſelves leave duly to reflect 
upon them. . Theory of Religion. 


39. Rev. ROBERT Sourn, D. D. 


IN God's Word we have not only a body of religion, but 
allo a ſyſtem of the beſt rhetoric. And as the higheſt things 
require the higheſt expreſſions, ſo we ſhall find nothing in 
Scripture ſo ſublime in itſelf, but it is reached, and ſome- 
times 3 by the ſublimity of the expreſſion. And 
firſt, where di may ever ride in more ſplendor, than in. 
thoſe deſcriptions of the divine power in Job, in the 38, 39, 
ind 40 chapters? And what triumph was ever celebrated 
with higher, livelier, and more exalted poetry, than in the 

F Moles, in the 32 chapter of Deuteronomy ? And 
then for the paſſions of the foul ; which being things of the 
higheſt tranſport, and moſt wonderful and various operation 
in human nature, are therefore the proper object and buſineſs 
of rhetoric ; let us take a view how the Scripture expreſſes 
the moſt noted and powerful of them. And here, what 
poetry ever paralleled Solomon in his deſcription of love, as 
to all the ways, effects, and extaſies, and little tyrannies of 
that commanding paſſion? See Ovid with his omnia vincit 
amor, &c. and Vir il with his vulnus alit venis, & cæco 
crpitur igne, &c. How jejune and thin are they to the poe- 
try of Solomon in the 8 chapter of the Canticles, and the 6 
verſe; ** Love is ſtrong as death, and jealouſy cruel as the 
grave? And as for his deſcription of beauty, he deſcribes 
that fo, that he even tranſcribes it into his expreſſions. And 
where do we read ſuch ſtrange riſings and fallings, now the 
hintings and languiſhings, now the terrors and ine 
of deſpair, venting themſelves in ſuch high amazing ſtrains, 
3 in the 77 pſalm? Or where did we ever find ſorrow flow- 
ing forth in ſuch a natural prevailing pathos, as in the lamen- 
tations of Jeremy? One would think, that every letter was 
wrote with a tear, every word was the noiſe of a breaking 
heart; that the author was a man compacted of ſorrows ; dif- 
ciplined to grief from his infancy ; one who never breathed 
but in ſighs, nor ſpoke but in a groan. So that he, who ſaid 
he would not read the Scripture for fear of ſpoiling his ſtyle, 
ſhewed himſelf as much a 2 25 as an atheiſt, and to have 
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as ſmall a aſt of the elegancies of expreſſion, as of the! 
ſacredneſs o the matter. Sermons, 


40. Rev. Jos EFH WHarToON, M. A. . 

A J tibi prima, puer, nullo, &c. a e, 
'Tis impoſſible to forbear obſerving the great ſimilitude of WM ;. 

this paſſage, and theſe famous ones of Iſaiah: | 
The wilderneſs and the ſolitary place ſhall be glad for 
I them; and the deſert ſhall rejoice and bloſſom as the roſe, b 
chap. 34. 1.— “ The glory of Lebanon ſhall come unto 
i thee, the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the box together, 
chap. 11. 13.—** The wolf alſo ſhall dwell with the lamb, Wil , 
and the leopard lie down with the kid; and the calf, and 
** the young lion, and the fatling together, and a little Wl q 
child thall lead them: and the. cow and the bear ſhall 


* 


feed; their young ones ſhall lie down together ; and the n. 
* lion ſhall eat ſtraw like the ox. And the ſucking child n 


© ſhall play upon the hole of the aſp, and the weaned child 
„ fhall put his hand on the adders den,” chap. 11. 6, 7, 8, ſ 
How much inferior is Virgil's poetry to Ifaiah's! The 5 
. former has nothing comparable to theſe beautiful ſtrokes; WI |: 
that a little child {hall lead the lion; that the very trees WW |, 
of the foreſt ſhall come to pay adoration, —Virgil ſays only, . 
occidet et ferpens ; Iſaiah adds a circumſtance inimitaby WI .. 
pictureſque, **-that the ſucking child ſhall play on the hole Wl 0 
of the aſp; and that the weaned child,” a little older and Wi . 
beginning to make uſe of its hands, ** ſhall put his finger on 8 
the adder's den.“ There are certain critics who would 
never ceaſe to admire theſe circumſtances, and ſtrokes of na- 


ture, if they had not the ill fortune to be placed in the 
Bible, bad 10 Works of Virgil, tranſlated. 23 
ee D 
41. Rev. Benjamin KAC H. 1 


IHE divinity of the Scriptures L by that majeſty Wl .. 
and authoritativeneſs of the Spirit of God ſpeaking in them, v. 
and that extraordinary and inimitable ſtyle wherein they are in 
written. It is ſingular, and has peculiar properties, not 8 
elſewhere to be found. Its ſimplicity is joined with majeſty, WM .. 
commanding the veneration of all ſerious men. Auguſtine Wy fr. 
ſays, that the Holy Scriptures ſeemed rude and unpoliſhed No 

. to him, in compariſon of Cicero's adorned: ſtyle, becauſe he WW te. 
did not then underſtand. its inward beauty, But when he ne 
was converted to Chriſtianity, he declared, that when he un- fr 

derſtood them, no writing appeared more wiſe and eloquent, fi 
Gregory Nazianzen, a man of prodigious wit, learning, and WM th 

ES eloquence, WM ;. 
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eloquence, when he came to ſtudy the Sacred Scriptures, vi- 
hes all ornaments of literature amongſt the Greek philoſo- 
phers, as infinitely below thoſe Divine Oracles. IIlyricus 
ys, that although we find not in the Holy Scriptures that 
ile or delicate itch of words, that external ſweetneſs or al- 
lurement, that numeroſity of ſounds, or thoſe pleafing 
tiles, which vain-glorious orators of Greece 8 Rome 
beautified their {ſo much famed harangues with; yet we find 
there a grave and maſculine eloquence, exceeding all others. 
—The more plain the Word and Law of the great God is, 
the more becoming the author thereof, and it is an evidence 
of his divine ſtamp and authority. Yet in that humility of 
ſyle in Scripture, there is far more height and loſtinels, and 
more. profoundnels in its ſimplicity, more beauty in its 
nakedneſs, and more vigor and acutenels in its ſeeming rude- 
nels, than in thoſe other things men ſo much praile and 
idmire. Eaſineſs and plainneſs doth beſt become the truth. 
Apearl needs no painting ; it becomes not the majeſty of a 
prince to play the orator. In the Holy Scripture is a pecu- 
lar and admirable eloquence. What are all the elaborate 
blandiſhments of human writers, to that grave, lively, and 
renerable majeſty of the prophet Iſaiah's ſtyle? That which 
critics admire in Homer, Pindar, &c. ſingly, are univerſally 
found here, though not that elegancy that tickles the ear 
and fancy, and reliſhes with the fleſh, but the noble and im- 
mortal part, an illuminated ſoul. { Tropologia. 


42. REV. William GREEN, M. A. 

WE can never ſufficiently admire the ſtrength and ſpirit, 
35 well as juſtneſs and propriety of the deſcription of the 
Divine Being in the third chapter of Habakkuk. The deſign 
of the prophet was to give us right conceptions of Jehovah, 
king and commander of the ten thouſands of Iſrael. And 
what more proper circumſtances could he have. cholen, to 
n{pire us with a juſt idea of his magnificence and greatneſs 
on this occahon? The glory with which he is arrayed is ſuch 
as filleth the heaven ind the earth: a glory which ariſes, not 
from the pomp of external grandeur and the parade of ho- 
nourable followers, but from himſelf. His power is the 
terror of all the world around him; the inſignia of it being, 
not the ſword or the faſces, but the peſtilence and devouring 
fire. And ſo great is the dread of him, that the Canaanites 
fly at his approach, the land trembles at his preſence, and 
the nations around are not able to hide their diſmay. Such 
is Habakkuk's eee of Jehovah, ſimple and plain, but 
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yet grand and ſublime; as much excelling the Pagan de. 
{criptions of Jupiter, as light ſurpaſſes darkneſs. 
os | Tranſlation of poetical Parts of the Old Teſtament, 


43. THEODORUS BEZA. 
THE reaſon why the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles mingled 
Hebraiſins with their Greek, was not becauſe they were He 
brews, but becauſe they diſcourſed of many things delivered 
in the Hebrew learning and law; therefore it was neceſſar 
to retain many things of that nature, leſt they might he 
thought to introduce ſome new doctrine. And I cannot 
wonder that they retained ſo many Hebraiſms, when many 
of them are ſuch, that they cannot be ſo happily expreſſed 
in any other language; or rather cannot be expreſſed at all: 
ſo that unleſs they had retained thoſe forms of expreſſion, 
they muſt ſometimes have invented new words and phraſes, 
which would not have been underſtood. In a word, fince 
' they were the only perſons whom God was pleaſed to employ 
to write all things neceſſary for our ſalvation, we muſt allo 
conclude, that God ſo guided their tongues and pens, tht 
nothing fell raſhly from them; but that they expreſſed all 
things ſo plainly, properly, and pertinently, that it ws 
impoſſible 'for any one to ſpeak of theſe things with greater 
plainneſs and force.— | 
I allow there is the greateſt ſimplicity in the apoſtolical writ- 
ings, neither do I deny that there are tranſpoſitions, inconle- 
quences, and alſo ſome ſczeciſms. But this I call an excel 
lence, nota fault; and from theſe—tranſpofitions—ſoleciſms 
ho can vindicate either Demoſthenes, or Homer himſelf?— 
I find no grandeur of ſpeech in Plato himſelf like to St. 
Paul, as often as he pleaſes to thunder out the myſteries 0! 
God; no vehemence in Demoſthenes equal to him, when he 
* propoſes to terrify men's minds with the fear of divine juds- 
ment; or to warn them, and draw them to the contempl:- 
tion of God's goodneſs, or to exhort them to the duties of 
piety and charity. In a word; I can find no method ©: 
teaching more exact even in Ariſtotle and Galen, thougt 


very excellent maſters, Annotations on the New Teſtament, 


44. Rev. Joun RYLANPD, M. A. 
NO ſpeakers or writers in the world ever had ſo great 
claim to ſound eloquence as the writers of the Old and Nev 
Teſtament. The Sacred Scriptures are adorned with all the 
- brighteſt images of divine and inviſible objects, drawn fron 
every part of the viſible world: and we dare to affirm, that 


there 
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there is not a ſtriking figure in eloquence but may be found £2 


in its higheſt perfection in the Holy Scriptures. 

Every form and manner of ſpeaking which contain a beauty, 
or expreſs a paſſion or movement of the ſoul, may be ſeen in 
a rich variety all through the Book of God. | 

The grandeſt figure of all for addreſſing the paſſions is the 
proſopopeia ; and you have in the Sacred Bible the boldeſt 
perlonifications in the world. Here you lee death as a per- 
{on and a king of terrors having a firſt born ſon, which is the 
plague or peſtilence; this likewiſe is repreſented as walking 
in terror before God. Here you ſee departed ſpirits in the 
inviſible world ſpeaking to each other ; Abraham, a happy 
ſoul in glory, converling with a damned ſinner in hell.—You 
ſe inanimate beings aſſuming the powers and expreſſing the 
paſſions of living and reaſonable creatures: —and in that 
grand prophecy of the ruin of the king of Babylon, you ſee 
ſuch a variety of perſonifications as are not to be equalled in 
any. piece of fine writing and A You ſee the fir 
trees and cedars endued with lite and ſpeech hell all in mo- 
dion—the ſouls of the damned monarchs - the ghoſt of the 
king of Babylon the ſoldiers who have found out his dead 
body—the cutting jeers of thoſe ſoldiers, “ Is this the man 
« who made the earth to tremble?” - the triumphant peo- 
ple of God rejoicing over the dead tyrant—the dreadful doom 
of his name and family and the cloſe of the whole ſcene by 
the folemn oath of God himſelf.— Theſe are ſuch ſtrokes of 
divine and daring eloquence as would pleaſe every man of 
real taſte were he to review them ten thouſand times. There 
is no book in the world in which all the paſſions are ſo 
ſtrongly expreſſed, ' and ſo frequently addreſſed as in the 
Inſpired Writings of God. I verily believe there is not a 
trope, or a figure, either in words or ſentences, that is worth 
a moment's notice, but may be found in its height of beauty 
in the Holy Scriptures. | 

Recommendation of Reach Metaphors, 


45: E DMUND BURKE, Esq. 

THE deſcription of the wild als, in Job, is worked up 
into no ſmall ſublimity, merely by inſiſting on his freedom, 
and his ſetting mankind at defiance— The magnificent de- 
{cription alſo of the unicorn and of leviathan in the ſame 
book, is full of the ſame heightening circumſtances, 
The Scripture alone can ſupply ideas anſwerable to the 
majeſty of the Divine Being. In the Scripture, wherever 
God 1s repreſented as appearing or ſpeaking, every thing 
| | terrible 
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terrible in nature is called up to heighten the awe and ſolem- 


nity of the divine preſence. The Pſalms, and the prophetical 


books, are crowded with inſtances of this kind. The earth 
„ ſhook, the heavens alſo dropped at the preſence of the 
« Lord.” And what is remarkable, the painting preſerves 
the ſame character, not only when he is 3 to take 
vengeance upon the wicked, but even when he exerts the like 
plenitude of power in acts of beneficence to mankind.— 
© Trerable, thou earth! at the preſence of the Lord; at 
„the preſence of the God of Jacob; which turned the rock 
into ſtanding water, the flint into a fountain of waters, 

| On the Sublime and Beautiful, 


46. MR. PRATT. 

THE firſt chapter of Geneſis may be conſidered as the 
exordium of the Bible. The Sacred penman, in a ſingle 
page, hath related 'a variety of events, circumſtances, and 
actions, which demand the. moſt conſummate attention. To 
one ſcanty chapter is confined the work of the creation. 
Curioſity is captivated, and the foul impreſſed by every ſen- 
tence. ** In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth,” Here is the firſt awful and admirable tranſ- 
action, and yet compreſſed within the limits of ten words, 
The ſecond verſe mentions the chaotic ſtate of things, of 
themſelves, incongruous and incompetent, prior to the cre- 
ation. | 

The third verſe fills the human ſoul with as magnificent 
an image as it is capable of entertaining; and recites, in- 
deed, ſo bright a bleſſing, that we muſt ſeek relief from its 
effulgence in the feebleneſs of mortal underſtanding, that 
cannot bear the fuller diſplays of celeſtial radiance,— 

Modern writers, ſenſible of the beauty of this admirable 
opening of the Sacred Books, have viewed it as worthy of 
their imitation, and, without any ſcruple, adopted it 28 2 
pattern; and yet, neither moderns, or ancients have equalled 
the brevity, the ſimplicity, or the perſpicuity of Moſes, It 
is needleſs to run into the catalogue of inſtances ; the general 
defect is ſufficiently obvious, The greateſt epic poets amongſt 
the ancients, Homer and Virgil, have been complimented 
on the conciſeneſs of their exordiums ; but, neither the 
Hiad, or the Æneid, reach the various excellencies which 


are compreſſed without being crouded, in the firſt chapter of 


Geneſis. I ſubmit the compariſon to the critics, with all 
poſſible confidence of ſuperiority on the fide of Scripture, 
Whatever has been conceived. or exprefſed in poetry, 
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comes extremely ſhort of wi paſſages and parts of the 
cicred Writings, merely conſidering them as literary com- 
poſitions, but when we add to their excellencies as pieces of | 
writing, the reflection of their being the facred credentials of 
religion, and the immortal volumes of falvation, how is our 
zeal and our admiration heightened. | 

The ſtory of Abraham and his fon Iſaac, is one of the 
many narratives in Sacred Writ, which has employed the 
pens of our ableſt divines, being univerſally allowed, one of 
the maſter ſtrokes of the Bible.— There is not a ſentence in 
the whole chapter without its peculiar beauty. The ſweeteſt 
fmplicity that can be conceived in compoſition, diſtin- 
ouithes, in general, the tender narratives of the Bible, from the 
love tales of modern writers ; nor does any author approach, 
in any degree, near them in this reſpe&, except ſome parts 
in the works of the immortal Shakeſpear.— The hiſtory of 
Rebekah and Rachel are both related, in a language, and in 
2 manner beyond deſcription, fine and natural; every fylla- 
ble has its charm, and the whole is a feaſt for the fancy and 
the heart. The paſſion of love, which is almoſt the foun- 
dation of all poetry, is more pleaſingly and highly touched 
in ſeveral parts of the Scriptures, than in all the paſtoral, 
dramatic, or amorous attempts fince the Scriptures were 
written, | 

The Bible, for the moſt part, clears up each point as it 
goes along; and without ſeeming to poſſeſs the leaſt art, 
almoſt every narrative is actually fo conſtructed, as to ex- 
hibit what the critics require, and what, indeed, is ſaid to 
be eſſential to every compoſition—a beginning, a middle, 
and an end. What is ſtill more, the minuter laws of litera- 
ture are {eldom violated, eſpecially, in what may, not im- 
properly, be termed the epilodes of Scripture ; and while on 
the one hand; we reverence it, as a complete and perfe& 
ſyſtem of morals, we are on the other, deli bted, with 2 
beautiful variety of ancient record, and of »dnirable writ- 
Ing, —— 

The hiſtory of Joſeph and his brethren appears to be one 
of the moſt beautiful and intereſting narratives in the whole 
lettered world; nor will it, aps, be eaſy to match it, 
even as it now ſtands trandlated, k by any compoſition, in any 
language. As a chain of ſacred facts, recorded in the Divine 
Volume of the Chriſtian religion, it affects us with awe and 
veneration: as a relick of antiquity, it is dear and valuable 
to ali poſterity ; and, as a piece of writing, it poſſeſſes at 
one and the fame time, and in the higheſt degree, every ele- 
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gance of literature. In point of ſtyle, it is various and 
maſterly ; the images are pathetic beyond the force of en- 
comium to do them juſtice; and the morality and virtues 
inculcated, are obvious, important, and domeſtic,—— _ 


He who can read the bleſſings of Jacob upon his children, 


without catching ſome part of the enthufiaſm, muſt have as 
little reliſh for compoſition, as for religion. And, I cannot 
help wondering, that the Bible is not oftener quoted and 
read, as an authority, by the lovers, even of polite learning, 
and literary taſte, The names of Pindar and Demoſthenes, 
and our own Mr. Gray, are conſidered by many, in point 
of fublimity, as the very children of the ſun, while the 
Bible lies gathering the duſt of diſuſe upon ſome ſolitaty 
ſhelf like an ineſtimable jewel in poſſeſſion of a peaſant, 
who ts unconſcious of its value. And yet, it were no difh- 
cult labour to prove, by parallel paſſages, that the boldeſt 
and nobleſt flights of theſe writers, however elegant they may 
be when not brought to ſo ſevere a teſt, are very feeble ei. 
forts, when compared to that glowing fire of imagination, 
that irreſiſtible force of language, and that ſublimity of ar- 
rangement, ſo remarkable in many parts of the Scriptures.— 

| There never was any thing more happily conceived, or 
more {weetly told than the book of Ruth.— 

The Pſalms, both as pieces of Scripture and of writing, are 
totally unrivalled in point of energy and ſublimity, by any 
compoſition that hath yet been, or that probably ever will 
be, produced in human language. 

.»There is a ſkill obſervable in the conduct of the ſacred 
narratives rarely, if ever, ſeen in other writings. The chain 
of real 9 relating to the duel betwixt David and 
Goliah, is, from the beginning to the end, from the firſt 
ſyllable to the laſt, a match for any compoſition whatever— 
ſetting aſide the matter of Scripture—even in point of what 
the dramatiſts call fable. And I am thus particularly earneſt 
to diſplay the literary excellence of the Holy Bible, becaule 
I have reaſon to apprehend it is too frequently laid . by, un- 
der a notion of its being a dull, dry, and unentertaining 
{yſtem ; whereas the fact is quite otherwiſe : It contains all 
that can be wiſhed, by the trueſt intellectual taſte ; it enters 
more ſagaciouſly, and more deeply, into human nature; it 


derxelopes character, delineates manner, charms the imagina- 


tion, and warms the heart more effectually than any other 
book extant: and if once a man would take it into his hand, 
without that ſtrange prejudicing idea of its flatneſs, and be 
willing to be pleaſed, Lam morally certain he would find 'c 
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his favourite authors dwindle in the compariſon, and con- 
clude, that he was not only reading the moſt religious, but 
the moſt entertaining book in the world. | 

The ſtory of Elijah and the widow of Zarephath is inferior 
to few, if any, in ſacred compdſit ion: for it not only abounds 
with moſt agreeable incidents, but furniſhes a ſtriking and 
conſpicuous moral. The virtue of gratitude is very empha- 
tically illuſtrated on the one hand, and the duty of hoſpitali- 
ty, on the other. Nor has it eſcaped, indeed, the remark 
of ſeveral writers; but the Scriptures are treaſuries affording 
inexhauſted novelty to their admirers, ——Solomon equal] 
his father David in his poetical capacity, and even ſurpaſſed 
him as a moraliſt, His ſongs are marked by an enthuſiaſm, a 
tenderneſs, and a pathos, in which all the treaſures of the 
warmeſt, gayeſt, and ſublimeſt imagination, appear to have 
been exhauſted: Image and metaphor were . at his 
command; and a genius, ſo etherial, is ſometimes diſcover- 
ed in theſe ſallies of his pen, that his conception takes a 
fight too lofty for the eye to reach him. But, however 
amazing tHe powers of his fancy, they were, at leaſt, equalled 
by the. graver abilities of his ＋ He, by no means, 
figured leſs as a moral writer; for, his Proverbs are a col- 
lection of conciſe maxims, which ſtand, altogether unrival- 
led; and are the foundation of all thoſe ſhort, multitudin- 
ous remarks, which have been iſſued from the preſs, ſince 
his time: but thoſe of Solomon will, indeed, be ever ſepa- 
ratedefrom all others. Such knowledge of life, ſuch various 
beauty in the expreſſion, ſuch aſtoniſhing terſeneſs in the 
ſtyle, ſuch poignancy in the fatire, ſuch purity in the phraſe, 
and ſuch bückty in the ſenſe, entitled their author to the 
immortality which he claims, and which he poſſeſſes. 

There ſeems to have been an epocha in his genius. His 
compoſitions preſent us with a climax. From the poet, he 
riſes to the moraliſt, and from the moraliſt he ſoars to the 
divine. The book of Eccleſiaſtes, is one of the fineſt ſyſtems, 
or bodies of divinity. Every ſentence is ſound and ortho- 


.dox, His obſervations are accurate and devotional ; and 


the whole book well becomes the preacher and the pul- 


pit. Ina word, Solomon was the greateſt and moſt general 


literary - chara&er that ever wrote. As a prince, he was 
amiable, beloved, and popular; and it is impoſſible to give 
2 more pleaſing aſſurance of it, than the pacific and tranquil 
idea ſuggeſted in theſe words: Every man dwelt in ſafety 
under his own vine and fig-tree, even all the days of Solo- 

* „ mon,” 
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* mon. It is: painful, however, to view him in Bl religious 


— — 1 | 
The ſacred penmen ſurpaſs all writers, generally ſpeak- 
ing, in point of figure, ſentiment, x4 wth vhs ae ag and 
every other property of perfect compoſition, Diſtributed up 
and down the Old and New. Feſtament, there are a thouſand 
es, which utterly annihilate any thing that can be 
ought from the ſtores of ancient or modern learning. 1 
conclude- theſe obſervations with the ſelection of two pa- 
ſages from thoſe moſt admirable volumes. | 
% O Lord my God, thou art very great, thou art clothed 
4, with honour and majeſty :. who covereſt thyſelf with light 
„ as with a garment ; who ftretcheſt out the heaveus like a 
« curtain: who layeth the beams of his chambers in the 
„ waters: who 5 the clouds his chariot: who walketh 
upon the wings of the wind, Thou covexreſt it with the 
deep as with a garment: the waters ſtood above the moun- 
« tains: at thy rebuke they Hled ; at the voice of thy 
„ thunder they haſted away.” 
What inexpreſſible ſublimity in every one of theſe 
hem mt and with how much accuracy the diction is adapted 
to diſplay them! What ideas can exceed thoſe of the Deity's 
covering himſelf with a mantle of light, mounting his 
cloudy At and walking on the wings of the wind! 
The aſcending ſeries, is in this paſſage, very Ze 
preferved'; the whole ſentiment is a glorious gra tion from 
great to greater, and from that to the laſt politive degree of 
the climax. | I beg the reader to mark the riſe of the exprel- 
ſions as he repeats them. There is alſo a particular beauty 
here; in the ſudden tranſition from one perſon to another 
„Who walketh upon the wings of the wind ;” and then in- 
ſtantly altering the addreſs to- Thou covereſt it with the 
deep as with a garment.” 

But a ſecond example courts our admiration, and that of 
ſo high and exalled a nature, that a reader of true taſte, and 
a real ſenſe of religion, will hardly bear to engage his time 
in looking at minor or modern authors; while tome, pro- 
bably, who have been Leer. — the Bible, will be 
ſurprized to find ſuch admirable, and unequalled writing ina 


book, which they have been taught to conſider as a dull, un- 

intereſting code of maxims, proverbs, and ordinary ſenti- 
ments. . | 

44. Whither ſhall I go from thy Spirit? Or whitherfhall1 

© flee from thy preſence? If I aſcend up into heaven, thou 

1 make my bed in hell, behold, _ art 

| «© there. 
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„ there. If I take the wiligs of the morbing, and duell in 
« the uttermoſt parts of the ſea, even there thall thy hand 


« Jead me, and thy right hand ſhall hold me. If I fay, ſurely 


« the darkneſs ſhall cover me, even the night ſhall be light 
« zhout tne. Yea, the darkneſs hideth not from thee; but 
« the night ſhineth as the day: the darkneſs and the light 
« zre both alike to thee.” In ſhort, this, and various other 
tions of the Sacred Books, as infinitely exceed Homer, 
as Homer ſurpaſſes Blackmore. [tr 14 100 
__— Sublime and Beautiful of Scripture. 
47. DR. BAR ROW. N L 

THE laſt advantage I ſhall mention, petuliar to the 
Chriſtian doctrine, is the ſtyle and manner of its ſpeech, 
which is properly accommodated to the capacity of allperſons, 
and worthy the majeſty and ſincerity of divine truth. It ex- 
prelleth itſelf plainly, and ſimply, without any affectation 
or attifice, oſtentation of wit or eloquence, It ſpeaks with 
an imperious awful confidence, in the ſtrain of a king; its 
words carrying with them authority and power divine, com- 
manding attention, aſſent and obedience: as, this you are 
to believe, this you are to do, on pain of our high dif- 
pleaſure, ahd at your utmoſt peril; for even your life and 
ſalvation depend thereon. Such is the ſtyle and tenor of the 
Scripture, ſuch as plainly becomes the ſoveteign Lord of all 
to ule, when he is pleaſed to proclaim his mind and will to 
us his creatures. Fr Sermons. 
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48. RE v. IAuzs D UPORT, D. D. 


NE quis itade meexiſtimet, quaſi in hoc paralleliſmo id agam. | 
nempe et Scriptores Sacros et profanos ſimul in zquilibrio 


ponam, aut quaſi velim inde Davidem puta, vel Solomonem, 
Atque ahi parte in trutinã ſuſpendere Homerum. Juvenal. 
Sat, 6. TbAXev ye ua de procul, procul abſit a me hæc im- 
pietas, imo inſania ; quippe quinorim tantam diſtare eloquia 
divina a gentium ſcriptis, etiam optimis et pulcherrimis, 
by 8pav@ eg ano yevg. Iterum dico, procul a me abſit, ut 
Homerum Scriptoribus Sacris, vatibus 2:0wveugo,, aliiſque 
$piritiis Sancti amanuenſibus æquiparem: abſit, ut nugas et 
nænias poetarum cum Sacroſanctis Dei Oraculis, ut turbidos 
et cænoſos Ethnicorum rivalos cum limpidiſſimis ſcripturarum 
fontibus compararem : Ouy c r wayayy £/wye. Imo palam 
profiteor, atque proclamo, ita ut omnes audiant arrige 
zures, O Mome, et tu, Zoile, quiſquis es, {1 modo es) Si 
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Verbum Dei. quaſi in altera libræ lance ponatur, terram, 
mihi crede, ea lanx, et maria, poetas, rhetores, hiſtoricos, 
philoſophos, omnes denique omnium gentium ſcriptores, 
nedum unum Homerum deprimet. Adeo incomparabiliter 
pulchrior eſt veritas Chriſtianorum, quam Helena Græcorum 
(Auguſtin, epiſt. g. ad Hieron.) quantumvis Homerico pe- 
necillo depicta; et/pvpopupaxs ſuavior pſalmus Davidicus, 
1 1 ode Pindarica; utcùnque contra ſenſerit dixeritque 
1 


Melanchthon et Mornzo, fides) doctus ille Florentinus, 
autor admodum politus, ſed in hoc ſane partum Angelicus. 
Ex animo itaque ſubſcribo ſententiæ illi cl. Molinæi (Tractat. 
de cognitione Dei) Davidis poemata enthea tantùm diſtant ab 
Homero, quantum cælum a terra, & fabulæ human a veri- 
tate divina.. Longe, longe, imo infinitis paraſangis alios, 

uotquot uſpiam ſunt, tranſcendat Sacer Codex: at quid f 
Proximus huic, longo ſed proximus intervallo, 
Liber ille, quem Iliadem bonorum non minns vere quam 
eleganter Ry Euſtathius ? Nam inprimis inimitabilis ill; 
ſermonis ſublimitas, majeſtas, atque ſimplicitas, (quibus, non 
minus quam ſuavitate et elegantia, cæteros omnes gentium 
{criptores, non poetas modo, fed et msoypa@es, longe ante- 
cellere mihi ſemper. viſus eſt Homerus) quam prope ad Au- 
tores Sacros et. eorvevcs; accedit ! 1 ih 
Scrutamini igitur, fi placet, (et certe placet) etiam ethni- 
corum aurifodinas, et metalla Gentium, fi quam forte veri- 
tatis venam reperiatis (veritas enim ubicunque eſt, veritas eſt, 
adeoque pretioſa, et auro contra non cara :) Sed multo ma- 
gis ſcrutamini Scripturas, ipfa divine veritatis oracula. Gen- 
tilium, ſi vultis, monumenta revolvite; arculas omnes, et 
myrothecia excutite; veterumque etiam Twv eZodev autorum, 
inprimis vero Sacri Codicis—Exemplaria' Grzca no&urna 
verſate manu, verſate diurna ; ea præcipuè in manus ſumite, 
ea penitus imbibite, ea in ſuccum et ſanguinem convertite. 
Eſt quidem Homerus vaſtum pelagus eruditionis et ingenii, 
quem magnus ille mundi Monarcha adeò in deliciis habutt, 
ut noctu dormitur ſub pulvinari ſuo reponere ſoleret; eum 
nè dedignentur nobiliſſimi juvenes in ſinu fovere, nec quen- 
gram pudeat eum in ſcrinio pectoris ſui recondere, quem 
dem Alexander pretioſiſſimo illo Darii ſcrinio, auro gem- 
miſque diſtincto, includi dignum exiſtimavit eſt, inquam. 
Homerus immenſus ſcientiarum oceanus, EZ & vrep ravres 
ro rẽjUl Sed Chriſtus multò magis abyſſus veritatis, et fons 
vitæ ac ſalutis æternæ. In Homeri ſcriptis (teſte Plutarcho) 


omnium bonarum artium elementa atque ſemina, omniun 
: | virtutum 
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virtutum et vitiorum exempla, omnium ſcient iarum docu- 
menta continentur: at in Chriſto multò magis (teſte Paulo) 
ſunt omnes theſauri ſapientiæ ac ſcientiæ abſconditi. Quid 
ergo Helicon præ Sione? Quid Apollo præ Chriſto ? Quid 


pindarus præ Davide? Quid Seneca prez Paulo? Quid 


Homerus præ Solomone ? Vellem equidem Homeriſtæ ſitis, 
vellem ut Ariſtotelici, vel etiam, ſi vultis, ut Ciceroniani, 
{ed multo magis (id quod eſtis) Chriſtiani. Quid enim 
ſcientia fine conſcientia? Vel (ut ſymbolo meo ſolenni apud 
vos utar) Quid prodeſt eſſe peritum, et periturum ? 

9 * Ai | Gnomologia Homeri. 


49. Rev. LAURENCE STERNE, M. A. 


THAT things of the moſt ineſtimable uſe and value, for 
want of due application and ſtudy laid, out upon them, ma 
be paſſed by unregarded, nay, even looked upon with cold- 
nels and averſion, is a truth too evident to need enlarging 
on. Nor is it leſs certain, that prejudices, contracted Dy 
unhappy education, will ſometimes ſo ſtop up all the pa 
to our hearts, that the moſt amiable objects can never find 
acceſs, or bribe us by all their charms into juſtice and impar- 
tiality. It would be paſſing the tendereſt reflection upon the 
ige we live in, to ſay, it is owing to one of theſe, that thoſe 
ineſtimable books, the Sacred Writings, meet fo often with 
a. diſreliih (what makes the accuſation almoſt incredible) 
anongſt perſons who ſet up for men of taſte and delicacy ; 
who pretend to be charmed with what they call beauties and 
nature in claffical authors, and in other things would bluſh 
not to be reckoned amongſt ſound and impartial critics, But 
lolar has negligence and prepoſſeſſion ſtopped their ears againſt 
the voice of. the charmer, that they turn over thoſe awful 
Sacred Pages with inattention and an unbecoming indif- 
terence, unaffected amidit ten thouſand ſublime and noble 
pallages, which, by the rules of ſound criticiſm and reaſon 
may be demonſtrated to be truly eloquent and beautiful. 
Indeed the opinion of falſe Greek and barbarous language, 
in the Old py New Teſtament, had, for ſome ages, been 2 
ſtumbling block to another ſet of men, who were profeſſedly 
great readers and admirers of the ancients. The Sacred Writ- 


„ 


ings were, by theſe perſons rudely attacked on all ſides: 


expreſſions which came not within the compaſs of their 
learning were branded with barbariſm and ſoleciſm; words 
which ſcarce ſignified any thing but the ignorance of thoſe 
who laid, ſuch ee! charges on them. Preſumptuous 
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man! Shall he, who is but duſt and aſhes, dare to find fault 
trith the words of that Being, who firſt inſpired man with 
language, and taught his mouth to utter; who opened the 
lips of the dumb, and made the infant eloquent! Theſe 
perſons, as they attacked the Inſpired Writings on the foct 
of (critics and men of learning, accordingly have been treated 
as ſuch: and though a ſhorter way might have been gone to 
work, which was, that as their accuſations reached no farther 
than the bare words and phraſeology of the Bible, they, in 
no wiſe affected the ſentiments and ſoundneſs of the doc- 
trines, which were conveyed with as much clearneſs and per. 
ſpicuity to mankind, as they could have been, had the 
language been written with the utmoſtelegance and gramma- 
tical nicety. And even though the charge of barbarous 
idioms could be made out; yet the cauſe of Chriſtianity was 
thereby no ways affected, but remained juſt in the ſtate they 
found it. Yet (unhappily for them) they even miſcarried in 
their favourite point; there being few, if any at all, of 
the Scripture expreſſions, which may not be juſtified by num- 
bers of parallel modes of ſpeaking, made ule of amongſt the 
ureſt and moſt authentic Greek authors. This, an able 
nd amongſt us, has ſufficiently made out, and thereby 
baffled and expoſed all their preſumptnous and ridiculous ai 
ſertions. Theſe perſons, bad and deceitful as they were, are 
yet far out-gone by» third ſet of men (I wiſhwe had not too 
many inftances of them) who, like foul Romachs, that tum 
the ſweeted food to bitterneſs, upon all occaſions endeavour 
to make merry with Sacred Scripture, and turn every thing 
they meet with therein into banter and burleſque. But 2 
men of this ſtamp, by their exceſs of wickedneſs and weak- 
neſs together, have entirely diſarmed us from arguing with. 
them as reaſonable creatures, it is not-only making them too 
conſiderable, but likewiſe to no purpoſe to ſpend much time 
about them ; they being, in the language- of the apoſtle, 
creatures of no underſtanding, ſpeaking evil of things 
they know not, and {hall utterly periſh in their own cor- 
ruption.“ Of theſe two laſt, the one is diſqualified for 
being argued with, and the other has no occaſion for it ; th 
being already filenced. Yet thoſe that were firſt mentioned, 
may not altogether be thought unworthy our endeavours; 
being perſons, as was hinted above, who, though their taſtes 
are ſo far vitiated, that they cannot reliſh the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, yet have imaginations capable of being raiſed by the 
fancied excellencies of claſſical writers. And indeed theſe 
perſons claim from us ſome degree of pity, when through 
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the unſkilfulneſs of preceptors in their youth, or ſome other 
unhappy circumſtance in their education, they have been 


taught to form falſe and wretched notions of good writing. 


When this is the caſe it is no wonder they ſhould be more 
touched and affected with the dreſſed up trifles and empty 
conceits of poets and rhetoricians, than they are with that 
true ſublimity and grandeur of ſentiment, which glow 
throughout every page of the Inſpired Writings. By way of 
information, ſuch ſhould be inſtructed, there are two ſorts of 
eloquence, the one indeed ſcarce deſerves the name of it, 
which conſiſts chiefly in laboured and poliſhed periods, an 
over curious and artificial arrangement of figures tinſeled over 
with a gaudy embelliſhment of words, which glitter, but 
convey little or no light to the underſtanding, This kind of 
witing is for the moſt part much affected and admired by 

eople of weak judgments and vicious taſte, but is a piece of 
it the Sacred Writers are utter tran gers to. It is a vain 
and boyiſh eloquence ; and as it has always been eſteemed 
below the great geniuſes of all ages, ſo much more ſo, with 
reſpe&t to thoſe writers who were actuated by the Spirit of 
faite wiſdom, and therefore wrote with that force and ma- 
jeſty with which never man writ. The other fort of 8 
5 quite the reverſe of this, and which may be ſaid to be the 
true charcteriſtic of the Holy Scriptures ; where the excel- 
lence does not ariſe from a laboured and far fetched elocution, 
but from a ſurprizing mixture of ſimplicity and majeſty, 
which is a double character, ſo difficult to be united, that it 
k ſeldom to be met with in compoſitions merely human. We 
ke nothing in Holy Writ of affectation and ſuperfluous or- 
nament, As the infinitely wiſe Being has condeſcended to 
op to our language, thereby to convey to us the light of 
revelation, ſo has he been pleaſed graciouſly to accommodate it 
aus, with the moſt natural and graceful plainneſs it would 
mit of. Now, it is obſervable, that the moſt excellent pro- 
lane authors, whether Greek or Latin, loſe moſt of their 


graces whenever we find them literally tranſlated. Homer's 


amed repreſentation of Jupiter, in his firſt book; his cried- 
up deſcription of a tempeſt ; his relation of Neptune's ſhak- 
ng the earth, and opening it to its centre; his deſcription 
of Pallas's horſes ; with numbers of other long-lince-admired 
palages ; flag, and almoſt vaniſh away, in the vulgar, Latin 
tnnſlation, a 
Let any one but take the pains to read the common Latin 
interpretation of Virgil, Theocritus, or even Pindar, and 
0. venture to affirm, he will be able to trace out but 
Vol. II. % ; „ | few 
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few remains of the graces which charmed him ſo much in the 
original. The natural concluſion from hence is, that in the 
claffical authors, the expreſſion, the ſweetneſs of the num- 
bers, occaſioned by a muſical placing of words, conſtitute 3 
great part of their beauties ; whereas in the Sacred Writings, 
they conſiſt more in the greatneſs of the things themſelve, 
than in the words and expreſſions. The ideas and conceptions 
are fo great and lofty in their own nature, that they neceſ. 
ſarily appear magnificent in the moſt artleſs dreſs. Look but 
into the Bible, and there we lee them ſhine through the moſt 
ſimple and literal tranflations. That glorions deſcription 
which Moſes gives of the creation of the heavens and the 
earth, which Longinus, the beſt critic the eaſtern world ever 
produced, was fo juſtly taken with, has not loſt the leaſt whit 
of its intrinſic worth; and though it has undergone ſo many 
tranſlations, yet triumphs over all, and breaks forth with 28 
much force and vehemence as in the original. Of this ſtamp 
are numbers of paſſages throughout the Scriptures ; inſtance, 
that celebrated deſcription of a tempeſt in the 107 pfalm; 
thoſe beautiful reflections of holy Job upon the ſhortneſs of 
life, and inſtability of human affairs; that lively deſcription 
of a horſe of war in the 39 chapter of Job, in which there is 
ſcarce a word which does not merit a particular explication to 
diſplay the beauties of it. I might add to theſe thoſe tender 
and pathetic expoſtulations with the children of Iſrael, which 
run throughout all the prophets, and which the moſt uncri- 
tical reader can ſcarce help being affected with: And nor, 
:“ O inhabitants of jeruſalem, and men of Judah, judge, 
I pray you, betwixt me and my vineyard. What could 
have been done more. to my vineyard that I have not 
done? Wherefore when 1 expected that it ſhould bring 
forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes ?—And yet je 
% fiy,, The way of the Lord is not equal. Hear now, 0 
_ © houſe of Tfrael, is not my way equal? Are not your way: 
„ unequal ?—Have I any pleafure at all that the wicked 
„ ſhould die, and not that he ſhould return from his ways 
„ and live?——T have noutiſhed and brought up children 
© and they have rebelled againſt me. The ox knoweth hi 
„% owner and the als his maſter's crib, but lirael doth not 

know, my people doth not conſider.” —There is nothing 
in all the eloquence of the Heathen world comparable to the 

vivacity and tendernels of theſe reproaches: there is ſome- 

thing in them ſo thoroughly affecting, and fo noble and ſub- 
lime withal, that one might challenge the writings of themok 


celebrated orators of antiquity to produce any thing like ck 


. 
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Theſe obſervations upon the ſuperiority of the inſpired 
penmen to Heathen ones, in that which regards the compo- 
tion, more confpicuoufly hold good, when they are con- 
fdered upon the foot of hiſtorians. Not to mention, that 
profane hiſtories give an account only of human achieve- 
ments and temporal events, which, for the moſt part, are ſo 

aul of uncertainty and contradictions, that we are at a loſs 
where to ſeek for truth ; but that the Sacred Hiſtory is the 
hiſtory of God himſelf; the hiſtory of his omnipotence and 
infinite wifdom, his univerſal providence, his juſtneſs and 
mercy, and all his other attributes, diſplayed under a thou- 
find different forms, by a ſeries of the moſt various and won- 
derful events that ever happened, to any nation or language: 
not to inſiſt upon this viſible ſuperiority in Sacred Biftory, 
there is yet another undoubted excellence the profane hiſ- 
torians ſeldom arrive at, which is almoſt the diſtinguiſhing 
character of the Sacred Ones; namely, that unaffected, art- 
leſs manner of relating hiſtorical facts, which is fo intirely of 
a piece with every other part of the Holy Writings, What 
| mean'will be beſt made out by a few inſtances: In the 
hiſtory of Joſeph, which certainly is told with the greateſt 
variety of beautiful and affecting circumſtances when Joſeph 
makes himſelf known and weeps aloud upon the neck of his 
dear brother Benjamin, that all the houſe of Pharaoh heard 
him; at that inſtant, none of his brethren are introduced as 
uttering ought, either to expreſs their preſent joy, or palli- 
te their former injuries to him. On all ſides there imme- 
lately enſues a deep and ſolemn ſilence; a filence infinite- 
ly more eloquent and expreſſive, than ny thing elſe that 
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gauldd have been ſubſtituted in its place. Had any of the ce- 
"oi bebrated claffical hiſtorians been employed in writing this 
0 history, when they came to this point, they would doubt- 
es have exhauſted all their fund of eloquence in furniſhing 
7 bepb's brethren with labouredand ſtudied harangues, which, 

boerer fine they might have been in themſelves, would 
wh teverthelefſs have been unnatural and altogether improper on 
bis the occaſion : for when ſuch a variety of contrary paſſions 
bo iroke in upon them, what tongue was able to utter their 
ie urried and diſtracted thoughts? When remorſe, ſurprize, 
ts ame, joy, and gratitude ſtruggled og, ee, in their boſoms, 
Im bow uneloquently would their lips have performed their 
rl duty? How unfaithfully their tongues have ſpoken the 
"| language of their hearts? In this caſe, filence was truly elo- 


m. Vent and natural, and tears expreſſed what oratory was in- 
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If ever theſe perſons I have been addreſſing myſelf to can 
be perſuaded to follow the advice of our Saviour and . ſearch 
the Scriptures,” the work of their ſalvation will be begun 
upon its true foundation: for, firſt, they will inſenſibly be 
led to admire the beautiful propriety of their language; 
when a favourable opinion is conceived of this, next, they 
will more cloſely attend to the goodneſs of the moral, and 
the purity and ſoundneſs of the doctrines; the pleaſure of 
reading willſtill be encreaſed by that near concern which they 
will find themſelves to have in thoſe many important truths, 
which they will ſee ſo clearly demonſtrated in the Bible, that 
grand charter of our eternal happinels, Sermons, 


ee HO. BIS HOH NEwcows. 
THE writings of the prophets bear plain ſignatures of 

their divine authority. Examine the books of the Greek 
and Roman ſages; and obſerve what diſcordant opinions 
they contain on almoſt every point of theology and philoſo- 
phy. But in the Hebrew prophets there is a wonderful har- 
mony of doctrine for above a thouſand years; unparalleled 
in the writings of any country. Hiſtory teaches us what 2 
great number of their prophecies has been accompliſhed; 
and we know that ſome of them are accompliſhing at this day, 
It alſo peculiarly deſerves our notice, that theſe holy men en- 
tertained the moſt worthy conceptions of the Deity in the 
midſt of an idolatrous nation; and inculcated the ſupreme 
excellence of moral duties, when all around them, even the 
few worſhippers of Jehovah: himſelf, were ſolely intent on 
ritual obſervan ces. by | 

The writings which theſe men of God have tranſmitted 
down. to us will be eminently uſeful in every age of the 
Chriſtian church not only as they contain illuſtrious pro- 

hecies of many, events and eſpecially of our bleſſed Lord: 
Appearance, but for, their magnificent deſcriptions of the 
Deity, for their animating /leflons of piety and virtue, and 
for the indignation which they exprels and the puniſhments 
which they denounce againſt idolatry and vice; which pat- 
ticular topics, among many other inſtructive and important 
ones, are treated by them with uncommon. variety, beauty, 
and ſublimity, and with an authority becoming ambaſſadors 


of the Mo High. Preqeſace to the Minor Prophet! 
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Of the Beauties rohich: ſometimes occur in our Saviour: diſcourſes. 
OUR Lord's diſcourles are void of artificial and ſtudied © 
armaments, but have a force and energy which no art can 
equal, The general characteriſtics of his manner, are ſun- 
plicity, affection and dignity : qualities of ſpeech which are 
the immediate ſources of beauty and ſublimity. | 
We may obſerve a lively uſe of the interrogation in ſome 
places: Ye ſhall know falſe prophets by their fruits. Do 
« men gather grapes of thorns? or figs of thiſtles ?—Where- 
4 unto thall we liken the kingdom of God? or with what 
* compariſon ſhall we compare it ?!—Whereunto ſhall I liken 
this generation? and to what are they like ?—Suppoſe ye 
« that I ara come to ſend peace on earth? I tell you nay ; 
but only diviſion.—Can the blind lead the blind? ſhall 
they not both fall into the ditch 7—How think ye? if a 
man have an hundred {heep and one of them be gone 
„ aſtray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and go 
into the mountains, and ſeek that which is gone aſtray ?— 
4 What went ye out into the wilderneſs to ſee? a reed 
„ ſhaken with the wind? But what went ye out to ſee? a 
man clothed in ſoft raiment ? Behold they that wear ſoft 
« clothing are in kings houſes. But what went ye out to 
„fee? a prophet? Yea, I ſay unto you, and more than a 
„ prophet.” 5 
In the fourth beatitude the figure is ſtrong, and expreſ- 
ſyely continued : **- Bleſſed are they who hunger and thirſt 
* aiter righteouſneſs ; for they {hall be filled.” He cenſures 
the doctrines and practices of the Phariſees under a ſtriking. 
ulegory: “ Every plant, which my heavenly father hath 
not planted, {hall be rooted out.” And he beautifully uſes 
the fame figure to ſhew the propriety of diſplaying his mira- 
culous power on a particular occalion : ** I muſt work the 
* worxs of him that ſent me while it is day: the night 
* cometh when no man can work.“ The large return, like- 
ly to be received by the bountiful man, is thus deſcribed 
vith a very pertinent amplification: Give, and it ſhall be 
given unto you: good meaſure, preſſed down and ſhaken 
together, and running over, {hall men give into your 
* bolom.” In the ſame ſtyle is the following reproof to - 
the Apoſtles : ** Why reaſon ye becauſe ye have no bread ? 
y A ye not yet, neither underſtand? have ye your 
heart yet hardened ? having eyes, ſee ye not? and hav- 
ing ears, hear ye not? and do ye not remember? 
L 3 | When 
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When our Lord had ſpoken a 5 denouncing a fear- 
ful deſtruction of the Jews, which the Chief Prieſts and Scribes 
deprecated - with horror, he looked on them, and faid ; 

„What is this then which is written, The ſtone which the 
«© builders rejected, the ſame is become the head of the 
% corner?” And the image is thus purſued by him with * 
ſublimity : ** Whoſoever ſhall fall upon that ſtone, ſhall be 
„ broken; but on whomſoever it ſhall fall, it will grind him 
4% to powder.” Whoſoever ſhall ſtrike againſt it in a hoſtile 

- manner, will prove a vain and defeated aſſailant: the goſpel 
will prevail againſt all oppoſition, with damage or deſtru&ion 
to its oppoſers: but on whomſoever this ſtone {hall fall, 
6 jt ſhall cruſh him to powder: againſt whomſoever the 

_ venigeance of the Meſſiah thall be exerted, he ſhall periſh 
exemplarily. 8 

There is an elegant antitheſis in the addreſs to Simon the 
Phariſee : *** Seeſt thou this woman? I entered into thine 

% houſe ; thou gaveſt me no water for my feet: but ſhe 
4 hath waſhed my feet with tears, and wiped them with the 

„ hairs of her head. Thou gaveſt me no kiſs : but this wo- 
« man, ſince the time I came in, hath not ceaſed to kiſs my 
4% feet. Mine head with oil thou didſt not anoint: but this 

* woman hath anointed my feet with ointment.” 

The ſimilitudes with which the diſcourſe on the mount is 
concluded pleaſe the imagination by the juſtneſs and 
ſtrength of the colouring. ©* Whoſoever heareth theſe ſay- 
4 ings of mine and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wiſe 
4 man who built his houſe on a rock. And the rain de- 
& ſcended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
4 beat upon that houſe: and it fell not, for it was founded 
« upon a rock. And every one that heareth theſe ſayings of 

„ mine, and doeth them not, ſhall be likened unto a fooliſh 
« man, who built his houſe upon the ſand. And the rain 
« deſcended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
«« beat upon that houſe: and it fell, and great was the fallof it.” 

A writer of very ſuperior taſte has this remark : Where is 
there ſo juſt, and ſo elegant a reproof of eagerneſs and 
anxiety in pear” purſuits, cloſed with ſo forcible an ex- 
hortat ion to confidence in the goodneſs of our creator, as in 
theſe wards? ** Behold the fowls of the air: for they ſow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet 
1 your heavenly father feedeth them: are not ye much 
6 better than they ? Which of you by taking thought can 
« add one cubit to his ſtature? And why take ye ght 
6 for raiment? Conſider how the lilies of the field grow: 

| g « they 
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«+ they toil not, neither do they ſpin: and yet I ſay unto 
„% you, that even Solomon, in all 9s ry was not arrayed 
« like one of theſe, Wherefore if God fo clothe the graſs 
« of the field, which to day is, and to-morrow is caſt into 
16 the OED, {hall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
6 faith?“ e 

Our Lord's diſcourſes are occaſionally raiſed and animated 
by ſhort comparifons. Speaking of the final judgment he 
ſays, ** Then ſhall the righteous ſhine forth as the Sun, in 
« thekingdom of their Father. Before the Son of Man ſhall 
be gathered all nations: and he ſhall ſeparate them one 


« from another, as a ſhepherd ſeparateth his ſheep from the 


„ goats.” He ſhews it by an apt 1 r that the day of God's 


vengeance on the Jews would be ſudden and unexpected: 
„As a ſnare, ſhall it come on all them that dwell on the 
«« face of the whole land.” And their general and ſwift de- 
ſtruction is thus deſcribed by him: * As the lightning 
* cometh out of the Eaſt, and ſhineth even unto the weſt; 
ſo ſhall alſo 4 the coming of the Son of Man be.” He thus 
ſtrongly illuſtrates the ſpecious hypocriſy and inward pollu- 
tion of the Scribes and Phariſees: ** Ye are as graves that 


appear not: and the men that walk over them are not 


aware of them:—Ye are like unto whited ſepulchres ; 
** which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within full 
« of dead men's bones, and of all uncleanneſs.“ When he 
had privately explained many parables to his diſciples, ſo that 
they underſtood them, he = $: “ Every ſcribe, who is in- 
$4 iruRed into the kingdom of heaven, is like an houſholder 
«« who bringeth forth out of his treaſure things new and 
„old.“ And ſpeaking of the ſanctity which the Apoſtles 
would derive from his doctrine, and of the power with which 
they would be inveſted by the Spirit, he uſes the following 
natural ſimilitude: As the branch cannot bear fruit of it- 
«« ſelf, unleſs it abide in the vine; no more can ye, unleſs 
ye abide in me.“ | 

The ſecular employments of men before the flood while 
the divine vengeance impended over them, are thus vividly 
repreſented, and, as it were, multiplied. * They ate, they 
«« drank, they married wives, they were given in marriage,” 
And, when the days of Lot are ſpoken of, the conjunctive 
particles are omitted in the ſame rapid manner: They ate, 
they drank, they bought, they ſold, they planted, they 
© builded.” The ſame lively and dramatic figure occurs in 
the parable of the covetous rich man: Soul, thou haſt 


much goods laid up for many years: take thine cale, _ 


** drink, be merry. ; 
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IT) he moſt auguſt ſcene which imagination can conceive is 
repreſented with a mixture of nan and pathos in our 
= Lord's largeſt deſcription of the proceedings at, the laſt day. 
'The glory and majeſty of the Judge and King are contraſted 
| by his humility and benevolence. The righteous reſume 
his words .in the moſt natural manner; and, by reſuming 
them, ſeem to inculcate anew the duties of humanity, never 
elſewhere ſo forcibly recommended. In like manner, when 
the wicked recapitulate the omiſſions with which they are 
charged, we ſeem a ſecond time warned againſt the guilt of 
ſuch crimes. ** But when the Son of Man ſhall come in his 
„glory, and all the holy angels with him, then ſhall he ſit 
« on the throne of his glory. And before him ſhall be 
„ gathered all nations, and he ſhall ſeparate them one from 
* another, as a ſhepherd ſeparateth his ſheep from the 
goats. and he ſhall ſet the ſheep on his right hand, and 
„ the goats on the left. Then ſhall the King ſay unto them 
on his right hand, Come, ye bleſſed of my Father, in- 
| _  , ** herit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
[- of the world. For I hungred, and ye gave me meat; 1 
1 «© thirſtedand ye gave me drink; I was a ſtranger, and ye took 
; me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was ſick and ye 
i | «« viſited me; I was in priſon, and ye came unto me. Then 
« ſhall the righteous anſwer him, faying, Lord, when ſaw 
„e thee hungry, and fed thee? or thirſty, and gave thee 
« drink? when ſaw we thee a ſtranger, and took thee in? or 
; „ naked and clothed thee ? or when ſaw we thee ſick or in 
; - ** priſon, and came unto thee ? and the King ſhall anſwer and 
| __ < ſay unto them, Verily I fay unto you, inaſmuch as ye have 
«© done it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye have 
« done it unto me. Then ſhall he ſay alſo unto them on the 
| „left hand, Depart from me, ye curſed, into everlaſting fire, 
L « prepared for the devil and his angels. For I hungred, and 
3 * ye gave me no meat; I thirſted and ye gave me no drink; 
% was a ſtranger and ye took me not in; naked and ye 
** clothed me not; ſick and in- priſon and ye viſited me not. 
„Then fhall they alſo anſwer him ſaying, Lord, when ſaw 
we thee hungry, or thirſty, or a ftranger, or naked, or 
, ſick, or in priſon, and did not miniſter unto thee ? Then 
«ſhall he anſwer them, Verily I fay unto you, Inafmuch as 
ye did it not to one of the leaſt of theſe, ye did it not to 
„% me, And theſe ſhall go away into everlaſting puniſh- 
ment; but the righteous into everlaſting life.” The ele- 
- gant writer above-mentioned afks, From the words of what 
tage of antiquity can be produced fo pithetic a recommenda- | 
x : tion 
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tion of benevolence to the diſtreſſed, and enforced by ſuch 
aſſurances of a reward, as in theſe words of Chriſt ? - 

From the many exquiſite beauties in our Lord's parables, 
I ſhall ſele& ſome that appear the moſt remarkable. In the 
parable of the barren fig-tree we have an inſtance of eaſy and 
natural narration, in which the fa& is not coldly related, but 
enlivened by the introduction of a dialogue. A certain 
man had a fig-tree planted in his vineyard ; and he came 
„ and ſought fruit thereon, and found none. Then ſaid he 
to the dreſſer of his vineyard, Behold, theſe three years I 
come ſeeking fruit on this fig-tree, and find none: cut 
„ it down, why cumbereth it the ground? And he anſwer- 
ed and faid unto him Maſter, let it alone this year alſo, 
* till I ſhall dig about it and dung it. And if it bear fruit, 
« well; anditnot, then after that thou ſhalt cut it down,” 

The oppoſition between the religious pride of the Phariſee, 

and the humility of the Publican, 1s ſtrongly marked. ** The 
«« Phariſee ſtood by himſelf, and prayed . God, I thank 
* thee that I am not as other men are, extortioners, unjuſt, 
«« adulterers, or even as this Publican. I faſt twice in the 
«« week, I give tithes of all that I poſſeſs. And the Publican 
*« ſtood afar off, and would not ſo much as lift up his eyes 
«« unto heaven; but ſmote upon his breaſt, ſaying, God be 
«© merciful to me a ſinner.“ 
In the 2 of the ten talents, related by St. Luke, 
there is a hne alluſion to hiſtorical facts; which, I believe, 
Le Clerc firſt obſerved, ** A certain nobleman went into a 
far country to receive for himſelf a kingdom, and to re- 
turn. — But his citizens hated him, and ſent a meſſage after 
„ him, ſaying, we will not have this man to reign over us.” 
Thus Herod the Great ſolicited the kingdom of Judea at 
Rome, and was appointed King by the intereſt of Antony 
with the ſenate : and — be failed to Rhodes, diveſted 
himſelf of his diadem, and received it again from Auguſtus. 
-In like manner his ſons Archelaus and Antipas repaired to 
the imperial city, that they might obtain the kingdom on 
their father's death: and we read that the Jews ſent an em- 
bafſy thither, with accuſations againſt Archelaus. 

In the following parable there is an ornamental addition, 
like what ſometimes occurs in the beſt poetical deſcriptions. 
The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of muſtard ſeed, 
*«-which a man took and ſowed in his field: which indeed 
is the leaſt of all feeds: but, when it is grown, it is the 
bo ue among herbs, and becometh a tree : ſo that the 
pirds of the air come and lodge in the branches —_— 
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It has been obſerved with reſpe& to the parable of the goo 
Samaritan, that there is great propriety in laying the ſcene 
of the tranſaction; as the mountainous deſext between Jeru- 
falem and Jericho was likely to be infeſted by robbers. The 

ble was alſo delivered ſoon after the feaſt of tabernacles ; 
and therefore at a time when many were actually going down 
from Jeruſalem to different parts of the country; and when 
the train of ideas in the minds of our Lord's hearers would 


lead them to aggravate the inhumanity of the Prieſt and Le- 


vite, by the retle&ion that they had been celebrating a reli- 
gious feſtival, partaking of the oblations which the law aſſign- 
ed them, and reminded of their duty to relieve a diſtreſſed 
brother. The traveller is repreſented as the object of pity in 
plain and aſſecting terms: He had fallen among thieves, 
who had ſtripped him of his raiment, had wounded him, 
and had departed, leaving him half dead.” There cannot 
be a ſtronger oppoſition of character than between a Prieſt 
and a Levite, teachers and miniſters of a law abounding in 


- precepts of mercy to their brethren ; and one who bore a re- 


ligious enmity tothe Jewiſh nation heightened by reciprocal 
acts of hatred and contempt, And yet even a Samaritan, 
whoſe name was a proverb of reproach, when he ſaw the 
wounded Jew © paſſed not by on the other fide,” like the 
countrymen of the Jew who were equally eye-witneſſes of 
his diſtreſs ; but had compaſſion on him, and went to him, 
and bound up his wounds, pouring ir oil and wine, and 
, ſet him on his own beaſt, and brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him. And om the morrow when he de- 
1 parted, he took out two pieces of money, and gave them 
©< to the hoſt, and {aid unto him, Take care of him; and 
% whatſoever thou ſpendeſt more, when I come again, I 
will rey thee.” No moral teacher has exhibited a 
more illuſtrious triumph of compaſſion over principles by 


Which it was moſt forcibly counteracted. | 


The parable of the rich man and Lazarus begins with de 
ſcriptions of the principal perſons, which reflect additional 


beauty on each other by the contraſt. There was a cer- 


„ tain rich man, who was clothed in purple and fine linen, 


% and fared ſumptuouſly every day. And there was a cer- 
ain beggar, named Lazarus, who was laid at his gate full 


4+ of ſores, and in vain] deſiring to be fed with the crumbs 
„ mhich fell from the rich man's table.“ The picture is 
hei ghtened by the following circumſtance of horror : more- 
% over, the dogs came licked his ſores.“ But the nar- 
rative ſeems to imply much more than what thn” 2 it 
208 - feems 


% 
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ſeems to intimate that the ſufferings of Lazarus were inſup- 
portable to human nature: for it is added, And it came 
« to paſs that the beggar died. The rich man, alſo, died; 
*« and was buried” with funeral pomp. After their 2 
ſecond contraſt begins. The beggar is carried by angels 
« into Abraham's boſom ;” he reclines at a heavenly ban- 
quet in a moſt diſtinguiſhed place, the boſom of the great 
progenitor of the Jewiſh nation, the father of the faithful, 
and the friend of God, But the rich man is in torments, 
he ſees afar off the happineſs enjoyed by him whom he lately 
deſpiſed, and in vain beſeeches Abraham that he would 
«« {end Lazarus to dip the tip of his finger in water and cool 
his tongue.” Here the parable aſſumes a dramatic form: 
and it cloſes with an admonition and prophecy to which, in 
the opinion of the hearers, the greateſt welg t is given, as 
they are uttered by Abraham himſelf, ** If they hear not 
«« Moſes and the prophets, neither will they be perſuaded 
though one roſe from the dead. | 

The ſtate of extreme vretchedneſs to which the Prodigal 
Son had reduced himſelf is painted with great expreſſion in 
the parable ſo called. When he had ſpent all, there aroſe 
«« a mighty famine in that land; and he began to be in want; 
and . went and joined himſelf to a citizen of that coun- 
try: and he ſent him into his fields to feed ſwine, And 
« he deſired to fill his belly with the huſks which the ſwine 
e did eat; and no man gave unto him,” In his hour of re- 
flection and remorſe, which his diſtreſs naturally awakened, 
he ſays; ** I will ariſe and go to my Father, and will ſay 
„ unto him, Father, I have tinned againſt heaven, and be- 
1 fore thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy ſon. - 
« Make me as one of thy hired ſervants: According] 
when he comes to his father, he addreſſes him in theſe 
very words: Father, I have ſinned againſt heaven, and 
«© before thee, and am no more pay ge to be called thy ſon. 
The compaſſion of the Father, and the ſtrength of natural 
affection, which is weak in compariſon of God's goodnels, 
are thus beautifully repreſented : ** When he was yet a great 
* way off, his father ſaw him, and had compaſſion, and 
ran, and fell on his neck and kiſſed him.” He ſeems alſo 
to interrupt his ſon in his act of confeſſion and ſelf- abaſe- 
ment, by the command Bring forth the beſt robe, and 
put it on him; and put a ring on his hand; and ſhoes 
on his feet: and bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; 
and let us eat and be merry: for it remained that the 
ſon ſhould add, Make me as one of thy hired ſervants.“ 
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| The jealoulyand indignation of the Jews at the admiſſion of 


the tiles into God's favour, their rejection of the goſpel 
on that account, and God's benevolent endeavours to over- 
come their prejudices,” are ſet forth with equal excellence in 
the remaining part of the parable. When the elder fon knew 
the cauſe of the rejoicing, ** he was angry and would not 


4 go in: therefore came his father out and intreated him, 


«© And he anſwered and ſaid to his father, Behold, theſe 
« many years do I ſerve thee, neither tranſgreſſed I at any 


time thy commandment ; and yet thou never gaveſt me a 


kid, that I might make merry with my friends: but as this 
« thy Son was come, who hath devoured thy living with 
© harlots, thou haſt killed for him the fatted talf.” Here is 


- oftentation of his own obedience ; a charge of unkindneſs 


againſt his father; aggravation of the younger Son's conduct, 


for he does not vouchſafe him the endearing appellation of 


Brother ; and expoſtulation with his father for an a& of the 
greateſt placability and goodneſs. The father replies with the 
moſt perfe& mildneſs. The claim of uninterrupted obedience 
is not denied; and thus the caſe is put as favourably as poſ- 
ſible for the Jews ; and they are left, with much delicacy, to 
colle& their guilt from their former hiſtory and preſent con- 
duct. And whereas the angry language of this thy Son had 


been uſed, the father endeavours to raiſe the moſt tender ſen- 


ſations by changing it into this thy brother. Son thou art 
„ ever with me, and all that I have is thine, It was meet 
«© that we ſhould make merry and be glad: for this thy bro- 
*« ther was dead, and is alive again; and was loſt, and is found,” 
We ſhall in vain ſearch the treaſuresof ancient and modern 
learning for apologues equal in beauty to our Lord's parables 
in general, and particularly to the three laſt ; which I have 
therefore ſomewhat largely illuſtrated. N 
In ſome of our Lord's diſcourſes the ſedate and compoſed 
affections prevail, diſplaying the humane and attractive vir- 
tues of the Speaker, e. and poſſeſſing the heart of 
the hearers, and clearly reflecting back the mild luſtre of an 
amiable character: than which natural ſpecies of eloquence 
none is more perſuaſive and delightful. The beſt illuſtrations 
of this may be taken from our Lord's addreſſes to the com- 
panions of his miniſtry, and the future preachers of his goſ- 
el, on the night before his crucifixion. 


ese thus comforts them on his departure : © Let not your 


4 heart be troubled: believe in God; believe alſo in me. 
«© In my Father's houſe are many manſions: if it were not 
, fo, I would have told you: I go to prepare a place for ou 

28 25 | And 
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« And if I go and prepare apices for you, I will come again 


« and receive .you unto myſelf, that where I am there ye 
„ may be alſo.—1 will pray the Father, and he ſhall give 
you another advocate, that he may abide with you for ever. 
« { will not leave you in an orphan ſtate: I will come unto 
% you. Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: 
„ not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your 
« heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” ? 
He thus arms them againſt the perſecutions which th 
were to undergo, © If the world hate you, ye know that it 
«+ hated me before it hated you. If ye were of the world, 
„ the world would love his on: but becauſe ye are not of 
the world, but I have choſen you out of the world, there- 
fore the world hateth you. — All theſe things will they do 
«© unto you for my name's ſake, becauſe they know not him 
that ſent me.—They will put you out of the ſynagogues : 
«« yea the time cometh that whoſoever killeth you will think 
„ that he doeth God ſervice, ——But theſe things have I 
„told you, that when the time ſhall come, ye may remem- 
„per that I told you of them.“ i 
He thus exharts them to the diſcharge of their duty as 
his diſciples, **. If ye love me, keep my commandments. He 
«« that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he it is 


„ that loveth me: and he that loveth me ſhall be loved of 


% my Father; and I will love him and manifeſt myſelf unto 
„ him. Herein is my father glorified, that ye bear much 
«« fruit: ſo ſhall ye be my diſciples, If ye keep my com- 
« mandments, ye (hall abide in my love: even as I have kept 
«© my Father's commandments, and abide in his love. This 
„is my commandment ;. that ye love one another, as I have 
loved you. Yeare my friends if ye do whatſoever I com- 
% mand you.“ 5 Pry 

And he thus ſupports and animates them, in the prayer 
with which he concludes thele affectionate diſcourles. 
as 88 thy Son, that thy Son alſo may gloriſy thee. As 
„ thou haſt given him power over all fleſh; that he ſhould 
give Haag life to as many as thou haſt given him. 
% Father, I wilkthat they alſo, whom thou haſt given me, be 
« with me where I am; that they may behold my glory 


«© which thou haſt given me: for thou lovedſt me before the 


foundation of the world.“ | : 
But our Lord occaſionally moves as well as perſuades ; and 

commands our paſſions as well as conciliates our affections. 

This will appear from the following inſtances ; in which 

pity, terror, and hatred of vice, are ſtrongly excited. 

Uh ea ttt | O Jeruſalem, 


her brood under her wings; and ye would not 


% good things? for out of the of tl 
% mouth 5 plant which my heavenly Father 
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O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem, which killeſt the prophets, and 
„ ſtoneſt them that are ſent unto thee; how often would I 
%% have gathered thy children together, as a hen gathereth 

? Behold 
% your houſe is left unto you deſolate.—If thou hadſt 
known, even thou, at leaſt in this.thy day, the things 
«'which' belong unto thy peace—But now they are hidden 


from thine eyes. For the days ſhall come upon thee, when 


«thine enemies ſhall caſt a trench about thee, and compaſs 
& thee round, and keep thee in on every ſide: and ſhall lay 
„ thee even with the ground, and thy children within thee : 
« 2nd they ſhall not leave in thee one ſtone upon another: 
*© becauſe thou kneweſt not the time of thy viſitation.Woe 
« unto them that are with-child, and unto them that give 
«:fack, in thoſe days,—Behold, the days are coming in 


«which they ſhall (ay, Bleffed are the barren, and the 


1 oi 79 that never bare, and the breaſts which never gave 
fuck.” | ELSE ed © AE: 

Fear not them who kill the body, but are not able to 
« kill the foul: but rather fear him who is able to deſtroy 
« both foul and body in helt.—Nation ſhall rife againſt na- 
e tion, and kingdom againſt kingdom: arid there ſhall be 
« famines, and peſtitences, and earthquakes, in divers 
10 places. All thete are the beginning of ſorrows.—Immedi- 
« ately after the tribulation of thoſe days, ſhall the ſun be 
« darkened, and the moon ſhall not give her light, and the 
«ſtars ſhall fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens 


„% ſhall be ſhaken. And there ſhall be ſigns in the fun, and 


% jn the moon and in the ſtars ; and upon the earth diſtreſs 


of nations with perplexity, the ſea and the waves roaring ; 


men's hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after 
*« thoſe things which are coming on the earth: for the pow- 
4% ers of heaven ſhall be ſhaken. —Then ſhall they begin to 
, fay to the mountains, Fall on us: and to the hills, Cover 
« us. — Then ſhall appear the ſign of the Son of Man in 
% Heaven; and then thall all the tribes of the land mourn ; 
* and they ſhall ſee the Son of Man coming in the clouds of 
% heaven with power and great glory. And he ſhall ſend his 
« angels with a trumpet of a great ſound, and ſhall gather 
« together his ele&, from the four winds, from one end of 
= * to the no, 14 a 1 F a1 A 
a eneration of - vipers, how can ye, being evil, ſpea 
: f er of the heart the 


e rooted up.— Let them alone. 
| They 


„ hath not planted ſhall 
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% They are blind leaders of the blind. And if the blind 
lead the blind, both ſhall fall into the ditch,—O ye hypo- 
« crites, ye can diſcern the face of the ſky : but can ye not 
% diſcern the ſigns of the times? A wicked and aduſterous 
generation ſeeketh after a ſign: and there ſhall be no fign 
given unto it, but the fign of the prophet Jonas. Ve are 
of your father the devil, and the deſires of your father ye 
6 ſeek to do: he was'a murderer from the beginning, and 
«© 2hode not in the truth, becauſe there is no truth in him. 
„When he ſpeaketh a lie, he ſpeaketh of his own: for he 
« jsa liar, and the father of it. s 

But in our Lord's laſt addreſs to the Scribes and Phariſees 
we have the moſt remarkable example of grave and ſharp re- 
proof, dictated by ſo perfect a knowledge of the heart, that 
eyery word muſt have ſtung the confcience of his hearers to 
the quick; and uttered; © we may well ſuppoſe, with an 
earneſtneſs and vehemence becoming the juſteſt indignation 
againſt vice, and the dignity of a rejected and perſecuted pro- 


et. g | a 

The audience conſiſted of the diſciples, the perſons re- 
proved, and all the people. The ſcene was the temple; now 
laſt filled with lory y the preſence of Jeſus, The time was 
the paſchal week, the fourth day before our Lord's crucifixion, 
and that on which he concluded his public inſtructions. 
The remote occaſion of this ſevere teprehenſion was the 
conduct of the Scribes and Phariſees throughout our Lord's 
miniſtry. Before he had finiſhed half his courſe, they twice 
fought to kill him for healing on the Sabbath; though we 
have ſeen that he defended theſe acts of humanity and 
mercy, by invincible arguments. They hardened themſelves 
in their diſbelief of him; notwithſtanding the witneſs which 
God gave of him at his birth, at his baptiſm, and during 
his whole intercourſe among them; notwithſtanding the tet- 
timony of his Fore-runner whom all held to be a prophet, 
the excellence of his doctrine, the finlefs rectitude of his 
life, his acquaintance with all their thoughts, his appeals to 
Moſes and the prophets whoſe predictions of the Meſſiah he 
was daily fulfilling, and his own great and numerous mira- 
cies: aſcribing thele to Satan, though deſigned to ſubvert 
the kingdom of Satan; and endeivouring to compaſs Jeſus's 
death for the moſt illuſtrious of them, the raiſing of Lazarus 
after he had lain four days in the grave. | 
The immediate of our Lord's aſperity was, that 
the chief prieſts and ſcribes queſtioned him by what rags 
| | e 
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he acted, with a deſign of putting him to death ſor avowing 
that authority; that the Phariſees ſought to apprehend him 


for deſcribing eee of their unbelief in a parable ; - 


that they ſuborned ſpies to enſnare him in his diſcourſe, in 


order to deliver him up to the Roman governor ; and that 


their malice prompted a feeble attempt to leſſen his public 


; toputatianſes wiſdom by propoſing to.himdifficult queſtions. 


eſe, we muſt obſerve, were the preceding events of this 
ve day. | 3 © $88 TY N. | TY 
"The ſubje& of this intrepid, eloquent, and pathetic ani- 
madverſion is, the attention due to the Scribes and Phariſees 


of uncontroled authority in 8 8 deciſions. A woe is 


ing men from the Meęſſiah's 


from all obligation, who ſwore by the temple and altar, to 
which the gold and the gift owed their ſanity; for their 
ſcrupulouſneſs in performing the minuter bags of the law, 
and their flagrant guilt in omitting the weightier ; for cleanſ- 
ing the outſide of veſſels, which they filled by means of ra- 


pine and injuſtice; for the ſpeciouſneſs of their external 


appearance, when all within was the rankeſt foulneſs and 
W for honouring the memories of former prophets, 
and diſclaiming the conduct of their forefathers who flew 
them, while they perſecuted and crucified thoſe of their own 
times. The whole concludes with a prophecy of their ran- 
cour againſt the Chriſtian church, with a denunciation of 
preſent and future vengeance for their ſubtle and dangerous 


| malgalty, Fiche dog alfecting apoſtrophe to ſeruſalem, an 
alluſio 5 
of the Meſſiah's future glorious, appearance, when evey knee 


Mn to the deſtruction of the temple, and a prediction 


TIP 3r* # 
66 We 
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ſhould, bow to him and every tongue, confeſs bim. 


= 
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We read in the golpels that the people were aſtoniſhed at 
our Lord's dottrine, ** becauſe he taught them as one haw- 
« ingauthority ;” that when he viſited Nazareth the ſecond 
time during his miniſtry, the inhabitants of that city aſked,- 
«© Whence hath this man this wiſdom?“ and that the Jewiſh 
officers, who were ſent to apprehend him, made the following 
remarkable confeſſion, ** Never man ſpake like this man.” 
And we further read, that, when he firſt preached the goſpel 
in the ſynagogue at Nazareth, “ all bare him witneſs, and 
wondered at the gracious words which proceeded out of 
© his mouth ;” and that two of his diſciples, with whom he 
converſed after his reſurrection, ſaid one to another on his 
departure from them, Did not our heart burn within us, 
*« while he talked with us by the way?“ We have therefore 
teſtimonies to our Lord's eloquence, as well as to his autho- 
rity and wiſdom. Sublimity 1s inſeparable from great minds 
and great ſubjects: every natural expreſſion either of the 
inks qualities of the heart, or of its ſtronger emotions, 
cannot but affect and ſtrike us; and the higheſt truths deli- 
vered with fimplicity, and often with the bold ornaments of - 
eaſtern metaphor, proverb, or parable, havea diverſified beau- 
ty, which the human mind is prone to acknowledge and 
admire in whatever {hape it appears. In the mean time; the 
great and uniform object of our heavenly teacher was to 
communicate religious and moral inſtruction, and to ſanctify 
the heart : his ornaments are unſought, and ariſe out of the 
_ lubje& with the greateſt eaſe and majeſty. _ | 

I ſhall digrels an inſtant to couſider the following queſtion : 
why did not God inſpire the preachers of the goſpel, and 
the writers of the new teſtament, with the moſt perfect lan- 
| guage and manner? I anlwer, that God has preferred afford- 

ing internal evidence of the Chriſtian revelation by the 
truth and purity of its doctrines and precepts, and external 
evidence of it by miracles and prophecies, perhaps for theſe 
among other reaſons: that the faith of Chriſt's diſciples 
* might not,” originally, ** ſtand in the wiſdom of men, 
but in the power of God ;” which is St. Paul's reaſon for 
not preaching ** with the perſuaſive words of man's wiſdom ;” 
that, in after ages, the framing of the Chriſtian ſyſtem might 
not be attributed to the ſuperior abilities of ſuch conſummate 
writers: that the ſacred records might carry plain marks that 
they were written by thoſe whole names they bear : that the 
attention of men might be principally turned to the autho- 
rity of the lawgiver, and the reaſonableneſs of his laws: and 
that no ſuperſſuous miracle might be wrought ; as ſuch an 

Vol Il. M interpoſition 
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interpoſition would not have anſwered any religious purpole, 
and mankind are equally inſtructed in the preſent — 

It is true that nothing can exceed the high poetical orna- 
ments in many parts of the Old Teſtament. In the earlieſt 
times, previous to the knowledge of letters and the exiſtence 
of records, poems were moſt likely to be remembered, ad- 
mired, and fent down to 1 And God was pleaſed to 
con ſecrate poetry to the ſervice of religion occaſionally in the 
Hebrew Hiſtorians; and eſpecially in the writings of Job, 
David, Solomon, and thoſe whom the Jews call The latter 
prophets. I conjecture that the Hebrew poets were _ 
trained up to compoſitions of this kind, accompanied wit 
muſic : and God ſeems graciouſly to have inſpired them in 
the ſame form, to engage the attention, to impreſs the me- 
morty, to animate the affections, and to kindle the devotions, 
of a people prone to —_ | 

The recorded poetry of the New Teſtament occurs only in 

the hymns of Elizabeth, Mary, Zacharias, and Simeon: 
though it appears that hymns were alſo inſpired, by the Spi- 
rit in devout aſſemblies of Chriſtians. Chriſtianity, an uni- 
verſal religion, is recommended to the reaſon and veneration 
of all mankind by its intrinſic excellence and fupernatural 
proofs, and by the dignity and majeſty with which it is deli- 

vered. Obſervations on our Lord's Conduct. 


be) 1, MR. JoN RANDALL, 

IN the Sacred Writings the reader will find, in a higher 
degree, befides the amazing plan of God's providence to 
conduct men to heaven, the ornaments of ſublimity of 
thought, moving tenderneſs of paſſion, and vigorous ſtrength 
of expreſſion, than are to be found in any of the moſt cele- 
brated authors, ancient or modern. The metaphors are 
appoſite and lively, and raiſe the admiration of the modeſt 
reader, who, upon peruſal, would ſee that theſe Holy Books 
Have at leaſt every beauty and excellence to be found in all 
the Greek and Roman authors, and a great many more and 
; Rronger than in all the moſt admired claſſics. Where ſhall we 
meet with the neat plainneſs, natural eloquence, and variety 
of circamſtances, as we find in the hiſtory of the antedilu- 
vian patriarchs, of Abraham and his deſcendants, of Joſeph 
and his brethren ? In ſhort, run the Compariſon throughout 
the 8 Pages mon the fineſt e and theſe will, - 

neral, fall very ſhort, in point of purity, propriety, an 

Fro A Then, ſurely, it is at leaſt worth a youn 
n n Sy gentleman's 
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gentleman's time to apply himſelf to the ſtore-houſe of ſuch 
excellencies of exprellion, and ſublime beauties of thought. 
| | ' Analaſis of the Old and New Teſtament. 


2 Rev. THOMAS Amory, D. D. 
THE poetical parts of Scripture, in grand and affecting 
deſcriptions of the divine perfections and works, in dignity 
of ſentiment, and ſtrong and beautiful colouring, far exceed 
Homer, Virgil, and the moſt admired writers of Paganiſm. 
And for true eloquence, whether of the awful and command- 
ing, the clear and convincing, the tender or perſuaſive kinds ; 
the exhortations of Moſes, Iſaiah, or Jeremiah, ſeveral of 
St. Paul's ſpeeches, and his fiſteenth chapter of the firſt 
epiſtle to the Corinthians, will ſtand a compariſon with the 
moſt celebrated orations of Demoſthenes or Cicero. 

Sermons on various Subject. 


3. Bisnoe NeEwToON. | 

IN the fourteenth chapter of Iſaiah there is an Epinikion, 
or a triumphant ode upon the fall of Babylon. It repreſents 
the infernal manſions as moved,- and the ghoſts of deceaſed 
tyrants as rifing to meet the king of Babylon, and congratu- 
late his coming among them. it is really admirable for the 
levereſt ſtrokes of irony, as well as for the ſublimeſt ſtrains of 
poetry. The Greek poet Alcæus, who is celebrated for his 
hatred to tyrants, arid whoſe odes are animated with the ſpi- 
rit of liberty no leſs than with the ſpirit of poetry, we may 

preſume to lay, never wrote any thing comparable to it. 
Diſſertations on the Prophecies, 


54. DR. W1THERSPOON. 
Language of the goſpel wonderfully ſublime. | 
A szx10vs and attentive mind, on peruſing the Sacred 
Volume, can hardly help being often ſtruck both with the 
ſentiments and language of the inſpired writers on the ſub- 
jet of redemption. With what a deep veneration of ſoul, 
with what warmth of affe&ion, with what tranſports of 
adoring thankfulneſs do they ſpeak of the plan laid by divine 
wiſdom, for the ſalvation of loſt finners by the croſs of 
Chriſt! A perſon poſſeſſed only of underſtanding and taſte, 
may admire theſe ſallies of holy fervour, for the elevation of 
thought, and boldneſs of expreſſion, which a man's being in 
good earneſt on an intereſting ſubje& doth naturally > 
a ermonss 
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55. Rev. PHiL1y SKELTON. 


THE ſtyle of the Scriptures is, in one reſpect, as various 
as the ages in which it was dictated, or the peculiar genius of 
each prophet or apoſtle who committed it to writing, can 
well be ſuppoſed to have made it, had no common inſpirer 
or dictator directed their pens. Their different choice of 
words, and uſe of phraſes, are apparent not only in the ori- 
ginals, but even in the tranſlations. Yet, in another re- 
 IpeR, there are ſeveral peculiarities that ſeem to diſtinguiſh 
it from the writings of men, though under the diſadvantage 
of a tranſlation, made by mere men ; which does not hinder 
it from demonſtrating infinitely more beauty in one part ; 
more force and pathos in another; more true ſublimity, and 
et ſimplicity, in all; than the moſt exquiſite productions of 
Ls genius in their original dreſs. It is delivered in a 
ſpecies of writing quite diſtinct from that of the claſſics, and 
more natural. Thole juſtly admired performances ſhew the 
higheſt improvement to which the mind of man can, by its 
own efforts, aſcend. They are perfectly exact and delicate. 
They are ſo highly iſhed” and finiſhed, that hardly a ſingle 
thought or word can be replaced by another, without a ſen- 
ſible loſs. - But then, with all this, they are really iff, 
laboured, low, and languid, in compariſon of the Scrip- 
tures. The art with which they are penned diſcovers itlelf, 
in ſpite of all their care to conceal -it, not only in the texture 
of the work at large, and the nice adjuſtment of its matter, 
but in the choice of every phraſe, and the very. cadence of 
every period. It is quite otherwiſe in the Bible. We have 
there no appearance of art; no manner of care about minute- 
neſſes, about poliſhed words, and prim phraſes, and little 
prettineſſes. It does not appear, from any one paſſage of 
the whole, that the writer had the leaſt intention to fake 
the ninds of his readers with any thing elſe than the force of 
his thoughts, conveyed in a rough and malculine dreſs. 
Hence ariſes this admirable effet, that no part of our atten- 
tion is impertinently amuſed with the words, but all given 
to the ſentiment, which goes naked to the heart with an 
energy not to be reliſted. When men ſpeak, they require 
art and addreſs to give ſtrength and perſuaſion to what they 
ſay. But it is not ſo with God. He can ſpeak to the mind 
by ſpirit and thought alone; and never uſes words, but for 
a memorial of what he ſays. When he condeſcends to de- 
: liver himſelf in this human vehicle, he will not vouchſaſe to 
borrow any thing from it, but mere conveyance ; nay, he 
| . | dildains 


— 
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diſdains the low aſſiſtance of method, becauſe it borders on 
art. He ſcatters flowers and fruit with ſuch an unaffected 
rofuſion, as ſets the art of the gardener in a very contempti- 
le light, on the compariſon. —— it is, that a garden 
can. pleaſe us but for a very little time, whereas the face of 
nature is ever new and delightful ; ſo the finical peformances 
of writers uninſpired,” howſoever pleaſing they may be at firſt, 
ſoon grow dull and languid on the taſte ; while {ach as God 
vouchſates to dictate, not only bear, but improve on x 
thouſand readings. New ſenſe, new beauty, new force, 
ring. at every repetition, as if all the ſentiments had ve- 
getated ſince the laſt. But this is owing to the prodigious 
epth of what he lays, which does not, like the thoughts of 
men, oſtentatiouſly diſplay all its ſtrength and beauty on the 
ſurface, but reſervss enough to invite and reward every re- 
turn of our attention. hat other ſtories affect us like that 
of Joſeph and his brethren? What fables, produced by hn- 
man wit, ' ſtrike the mind like the parables of Chriſt, or like 
that of Nathan to David? How poor and unaffecting are all the 
deſcriptions of God's works in other performances, to thoſe 
we find in the book of Job? How low and ſpiritleſs are all 
the attempts of other writers to raiſe our idea of the divine 
Majeſty, in compariſon of thoſe we find in the Pſalms, and 
in the prophecies of Iſaiah, and in the Apocalypſe? How 
{hall we account for it, that all other writers, who made it 
their ſole buſineſs to aim at force, at dignity and ſublimity, 
ſhould fall ſo infinitely ſhort of the Scriptural writers, who 
certainly aimed at no ſuch thing? | Works, 


n PRILIrT DE MorNayv. F 
IN Scripturis habemus prophetias, et in his, minas, con- 
ciones, vehementes motus-: in eo vero argumento tonant, et 
cothurnum induunt, quo in genere Latini Ciceronem miran- 
tur. Teſtor hic, quicunque eãdem mente, eodem animi 
ſtatu, utrumque legerunt; Quid ad Iſaiam Cicero? Et quid 
Ciceronis blandæ illæ inſinuationes, ad viva et gravia, vene- 
randaque [pla majeſtate, Elaiæ exordia? Quid longz illæ, 
quanquam numeroſæ, illius periodi ; quibus ſibi ipſi blandi- 
tur, ad illa hujus commata, tum conciſa tum plane inciforia, 
quibus, tanquam conduplicatis fulminibus, contumaciſſimos 
uoſque ſtupefacit et terret? Sed et inter Græcos, Cicero ipſe 
Aſchinem, in illa fua adverſus Demoſthenem oratione, mi- 
ratur; quo loco ſeſe ille in furores et convicia, effundit, fa- 
natico quam mentis compoti propriori :—Quid illa eloquen- 


tiæ, vehementiæ, . nt, le&ores utrinque . 
7 3 , 
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ad hæc noſtri Iſaiz pauculaverba? © Audite, cæli, et auribus 


* percipe, &c.” De Veritate Relig. Chriſt, 


37. Mr. THOMAS Scorer. 
T HE majeſty and ſublimity of the book of Job have been 


- admired by writers of the firſt rank in genius, taſte, and learn- 


ing. Mr. Pope, in particular, ſays, that the whole book, 
with regard both to ſublimity of thought and morality, ex- 
ceeds beyond all compariſon the moſt noble parts of Homer, 
—And I add, it excels in conciſeneſs, force, and fulneſs of 
expreſſion, in maſterly painting both of the violent and 
tender paſſions, in moving repreſentations of human life, 
great powers of deſcription, and the noble ſimplicity of its 
theology and ethics. On the boot of Job. 


ES; 58. BI SHOP BROWN E. | 
Compariſon between the eloquence of Jeſus Chriſt and that of the 


| ancient Heathens. | 
T 8HALL only obſerve in ſhort, that they adapted them- 


| ſelves and all they ſaid to men's luſts and paſſions; to their 
corrupt appetites and inclinations, and took all advantages 


of their ignorance, and prejudice, and credulity'; whereas 
our Saviour laid all that afide, and applied himſelf only to 
the pureſt reaſon of men, and their beſ and moſt regular in- 
clinations ; having no end but one, namely to lay a firm 
foundation for hohneſs. They perſuaded by foothing and 
cherithing the imperfections of nature; his difcourfes tended 
only to heal and rectiſy them. They moved with ſenſible 
repreſentations only: he inſiſted on things iritual and in- 
fenfible. Their great topics were riches, and honours, and 
pleaſures, and eaſe, and ſplendor ;' his rhetoric was croſſes 
and misfortunes, afflictions and miſeries, torments and death; 
inſomuch, that he preached what was altogether new to the 
world, that they were bleſſed that mourn ; and that through 
much tribulation men muſt enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven. They uſed all the methods of deluſion aud fallacy, 
thoſe words of men's. wiſdom ; he overcame only by undiſ- 

ted and naked truth. By this ſhort compariſon, we lee 
1ow little thoſe mighty ſtandards of Heathen'eloquence begin 


| to appear already ; for in truth their oratory was but one 


great art of deceiving. © How very different ſtom this is that 
of our Saviour, who never ſpoke but that men might become 
more wiſe, and virtuous, and holy ?—As he was the moſt ex- 
cellent perſon that ever was, ſo he was the greateſt orator. 


The 
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The t of men and angels are not able to deſcribe this 
divine eloquence, according to the worth and dignity of it. 
| | Sermons on various ſubjects. 


| 59. DionySIUs. cs 

THE Goſpel and Epiſtles of St. John are not only written 
moſt correctly and agreeable to the purity of the Greek 
tongue, but they are alſo compoſed with great elegancy in 
the words, in the argumentations and whole contexture o 
the diſcourſe: ſo impoſſible is it to find any barbariſm or 
ſoleciſm, or laſtly, any idiotiſm in them. | 


60. Rev. Josxrn WIE, B. D. 
I drs your permiſſion to introduce ſome intereſting, and, 
I hope, not impertinent refle&ions on the nature of that 
hiſtorical form in which the Chriſtian revelation has been 
tranſmitted to us. 4 + $0.4 (44) 
This form involves the corre&neſs of ſyſtem without its 
obtruſeneſs, and the energy of eloquence without its oſtenta- 
tion. It happily unites the brightneſs of example with the 
preciſion — perſpicuity of precept. To the minuteneſs of 
detail which belongs to biography, it adds much of that re- 
gular arrangement, and of that vivid colouring, by which 
the more eminent writers of poetry have endeavoured to 
mark the diſtinguiſhing and appropriate qualities of their fa- 
vourite heroes. | | 
Inſtead of ſometimes amuſing, and ſometimes aſtoniſhin 
us, with thoſe brilliant, but indiſtin& and fleeting impręei- 
fions, which. are excited by general deſcriptions, or elabo- 
rate panegyric, it leads us through a ſeries of uniform and 
charactgriſtic actions, into a clear and full knowledge of the 
agent. It enables, and gently impels the mind to combine 
by its on operation all the detached inſtances of vittue into 
one bright aſſemblage. It tranſports the imagination, as it 
were, into the preſence of the perſon whoſe excellencies are 
recorded, and gives all the finer ſenſibilities of the foul an 
immediate and warm intereſt in every word and every action. 
Hence, the manner in which the ſacred writers have deſcribed 
the actions of Chriſt, not only increaſes the efficacy of his 
inſtructions, but conſtitutes a new, a ſtriking, and peculiar 
ſpecies of evidence for the truth of his religion _ 
2 poſition, it may be of uſe for us, to illuſtrate yet fur- 
ther. ( 
To compare the character of Socrates with that of Chriſt, 


is foreign to our preſeat purpoſe: but of the manner in which 
| | tmeir 
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their lives have been reſpectively written, we may properly 
take ſome notice. Un the hiſtory of Socrates then, have 
been employed the 'exquilite taſte of Xenophon, and the 
ſublime genius of Plato. The virtues of this extraordina 

man. are ſelected by them as the nobleſt ſubjects for the fullel 
diſpla and moſt active exertion of their talents; and they 
have brought to the taſk, not merely the ſagacity of philo- 


ophers, but the affection of friends, and the zeal of enthu- 


faſts. | 

Nov the different ſtyle of their writings, and the different 
e he as well as capacities of the writers themſelves, have 
produced ſome variety both in the ſcenes in which they have 


exhibited their maſter; and in the opinions which they have 


aſcribed to him. But in the compoſition of each, Socrates is 
diſtinguiſned by a noble contempt of popular prejudice, and 
fted ſcience; by an ardent admiration and ſteady pur- 

twt of virtue; by an anxious concern for the moral improve- 
ment of his hearers; and by an heroic ſuperiority to the 
leafures of life, and to the terrors of impending death. 
Wbat his illuſtrious biographers have performed in ſuch a 


manner as to engage the attention, and excite the admiration 


of ſucceſſive ages, has been accompliſhed with yet greater 
ſucceſs by the facred writers. They have attained the ſame 
end under heavier difficulties, and by the aid of means, which 


if they are conſidered as merely human, muſt ſurely be deemed 


lectual powers. 


inadequate to the taſk which they undertook. They were by 
no means diſtinguiſhed by literary attainments, or by intel- 
| Their education could not beſtow on them 
very exalted or correct ideas of morality; and their writings 
were deſtitute of every recommendation from the artificial 
ornaments of ſtyle. Vet have theſe four unlearned yen. ef- 
fected by their artleſs fimplicity a work, to which the talents 
of oy two greateſt writers of antiquity were not more than 
wa b. 65994 3.1175" | | LS ; | | 
* They have-exhibited a character far more lively in itſelf, 
and far more venerable, than fiction has ever painted; and 


in their mode of exhibiting it, they ſurpaſs the fidelity, the 


diſtinctneſs, and preciſion, which two of the moſt celebrated 
writers have been able to preſerve, when exerting the whole 
powers of their genius, and actuated by the ſondeſt attach- 
ment, they were endeavouring to do juſtice to the nobleſt 


of teal virtue af which antiquity can boaſt. In Jeſus 
Na 


ve the Evangeliſts deſcribed brighter and more numerous 


Virtues, than Socrates is ſaid even by his profeſſed admirers 
to have poſſeſſed. In their deſcriptions they have without 


24 144 


effort, 
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effort, and under the influence, it muſt be allowed, of ſin- 
cere conviction only, maintained a greater uniformity than 
the moſt prejudiced reader can difcover in the beautiful com- 
poſitions of Plato and Xenophon. | 
If the delire of communicating their own favourite opini- 

ons, or the mutual jealouſy of literary fame, be aſſigned as 
a reaſon for the diverlity of repreſentation in the two Greek 
writers, we allow the probability of both ſuppoſitions: but 
we contend, that each of theſe motives is inconſiſtent with 
that love of truth, which is neceſſary to eſtabliſh the credibi- 
lity of a biographer. We alfo contend, that the evangeliſts 
were really poſſeſſed of this excellent quality; that they 
never deviated from it, in order to indulge-their enmity or 
envy ; and that with apparent marks of difference in their 
language, their diſpoſitions, and perhaps in their abilities, 
they have yet exhibited the character of Chriſt the moſt ſtrik- 
ing, if their narratives be ſeparately conſidered: and the moſt - 
conliſtent, if they be compared with each other. Be it ob- 
ſerved too, that the difficulty of preſerving that conſiſtence 
increaſes both with the peculiarity and magnitude of the ex- 
cellencies deſcribed, and with the number of the perſons 
who undertake the office of deſcribing them. 

If it be faid, that the ſuperior pretenſions of Chriſt, as a 
divine teacher, required more ſplendid virtues than what are 
expected from Socrates, who taught morality upon principles 
of human reaſon only; whence is it that the unpoliſhed, 
uncultivated minds of the evangeliſts ſhould even conceive a 
more magnificent character than the imaginations of a Plato, 
or a Xenophon? What aids did they apparently poſſeſs for 
repreſenting it more advantageouſly ? That thoſe four unlet- 
ter en ſhould have drawn-fuch a character, with more 
u ity in the whole, and with more ſublimity in the 
parts, is therefore a fact which can be accounted for only, by 
admitting the conſtant and immediate guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, the real exiſtence of Chriſt's perfections, and the 
ſtrong and laſting impreſſion they made upon thoſe who con- 
verſed with him. Thoſe perfections themſelves were, indeed, 
extraordinary both in kind and in degree. In their kind they 
are admirable patterns for the conduct of Chriſt's followers : 
and in their degree, they are eminently and indiſputably pro- 
.portioned to the tranſcendent and unrivalled dignity bf bis 
own miſſion.” | | q 
» _ Every reader of diſcernment is diſguſted at thefictitious re- 
preſentation of thofe faultleſs monſters which the world ne'er 


law; every writer of taſte finds it neceſſary to procure credit 
4 : to 


aſſumed and unnatural inſenſibility of the Stoic. 
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to his repreſentations, by throwing ſome ſhades of error and 
infirmity over the Fo nd beſt of men: every impartial 


and profound enquirer into the conſtitution of the human 


mind, is aware that the ruling. paſſion, by which the moſt 
amiable and venerable of men are diſtinguiſhed, ſometimes de- 
8 into exceſs, that the indiſcriminate and eager pur- 

it of virtue itſelf imperceptibly leads into vice; that the 
moſt illuſtrious characters are diftinguiſhed by ſome predomi- 
nant excellence; that he who ſurpaſſes his fellow creatures 
in ſome inſtances, falls below them in others; and that, 
among the ſons of men, no one has yet exiſted, in whom 
every great and good quality, every religious and ſocial per- 


fſection, have been at once united. 72 


Jo theſe incontrovertible and general rules, the life 
Chriſt affords one glorious exception. There is a variety in 


his virtues which never ſhocks probability; and at the ſame 
time there is an uniformity, which never creates ſatiety, 


Upon the moſt common actions he beſtows a novelty in his 
manner of performing them: the uncommon he recommends 
by a ſimplicity, which adds to their charms, without degrad- 
ere, . it becomes me to obſerve, that in all his 
actions he, without any appearance of deſign, preſerves that 
decorum which the ancient philoſophers have explained with 
o much ingenuity, and which is utterly beyond the reach 
of affectation or impaſture. In abſtaining from licentious 
fares he was equally free from oſtentatious ſingularity, 
and churliſh ſullenneſs. In partaking, as he ſometimes did, 


the innocent enjoyment of life, he never fell into the gaiety 
of the Epicurea; in relinquiſhing them, when the great 


the 
he 


ends of his miſſion required it, he was equally free 


complied with the eſtabliſſed ceremonies of his count | 
that compliance was not accompanied by any marks of bigotry 
ot ſuperſtition: when he oppoſed their rooted prepoſſeſſions, 
his oppoſition was perſectly exempt from the captious petu- 
lance of a controverſialiſt, and the undiſtinguiſhing zeal of 
an innovator. ” m | 


It is well known, that ſome virtues owe much of their 


huſtre to local and temporary circumſtances; and that the 
ſame actions which may be highly, nay even nh; extolled 
in one age or country, are in others ſurveyed with liſtleſs in- 
difference. In antiquity, ſays an acute obſerver, the heroes 
of philoſophy, as well as thoſe of war and patriotiſm, have a 
grandeur and force of ſentiment hich aſtonithe 8 
05 5 it, f 5 Qus, 
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ſouls, and is raſhly conſidered as extravagant and-ſupernatu- 
ral. They, in their turn, I allow, would have equal reaſon 
to conſider as romantic and incredible, the degree of huma- 
nity, clemency, order, tranquility, and other ſocial virtues, 
to which in the adminiſtration of goverament we have at- 
tained in modern times, had any one been then alive to have 
made a fair ſentation of them. Rel | 

The life of Chriſt blends theſe oppoſite and ſeemingly ir- 
reconcileable excellencies. It avoids their extravagance, and 
ſupplies their defects. The courage of our Lord was active 
in encountering the dangers to which he was expoled, and 
paſſive under the aggravated calamities which the malice of 
his foes heaped upon him. Yet his fortitude was remote from 
every appearance of raſhneſs; and his patience was equally 
exempt from abje&t puſillanimity and ſtupid apathy. He was 
firm without obſtinancy, and humble without meanneſs. In 
the general tenor of his life he was mild and gentle; the pro- 
moter of peace a other men, and the ſtricteſt obſerver 
of it in his own behaviour. But when = and real occaſions 
called for different d ment, he diſplayed a nobleneſs of 
mind, a contempt of danger and death, ſuch as the impor- 
tance of his miſſion required from him, and ſuch as the con- 
ſciouſneſs of rectitude could alone inſpire. | 
To the virtues of Chriſt, whether we conſider them as too 
ſublime to excite any ſentiments of preſumptuous emulation, 
or too rational not to juſtify our endeavours to imitate them: 
whether we examine his private or his _ conduct; m 
in a nobler fenfe be applied the beautiful and animated lau- 
guage, in which a celebrated orator of antiquity has ext 
thoſe axts, by which he was himſelf diſtinguiſhed - 
| ſcentiam alunt, fene&utem oblectant, ſecundas res 
0 adverſis ugium ac ſolatium præbent, delectant 
domi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiſcum, peregri- 
nantur, ruſtican tur. 

Thoſe virtues, indeed, will in no age and no country loſe 
either their uſefulneſs, their beauty, or their merit. They 
are, in various degrees practicable; under every form of go- 
vernment, whether free or deſpotic; under every modification 
of manners, whether barbarous or refined; and in ev 
ſtate of knowledge, whether it be imperfect or improved. In 
the loweſt condition of the world, they tend to leſſen the 
miſeries and diſorders to which the unſearchable providence 
of God has ſubjected our ſpecies: they will . the ſtock 
of our happineſs, and exalt our nature to the higheſt perfec - 
tion, when accompanied by every aſſiſtance which rays 

gs  whic 
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which philoſophy and civilization can beſtow in forming the 
moral or the religious character of man. or 
Theſe obſervations will, I truſt, both elucidate and juſtify 
_ the biographical form in which revelation is conveyed to us. 
God, it is true, might have made known to us his will, by a 
feries of laws, by abſtract reaſonings, by ſhort inſtructive 
ſentences, by copious and regular ſyſtems, or by any of the 
various modes of human compoſition. But Chriſtianity aims 
ata nobler end, and purſues it by the moſt proper and ethca- 
cious methods. We read, ted the opinions and the belief 
of Socrates, and the commands and promiſes of Mahomet. 
But by Jefus Chriſt, virtue of every kind and in every degree, 
is exemplified as well as taught. He is the pattern as well as 
the teacher of the duties we are to perform. His precepts 
ſhew us what we ought to practiſe; his conduct convinces us 
that it is practicable ;” and the rewards which he has offered, 
are powerful incentives to us to practiſe it from the beſt mo- 
tives, and in the beſt” manner. His reſurrection from the 
pave confirms our faith; his aſcenſion to glory animates our 
- - Hopes; the actions of his life, and the circumſtances of his 
death, enlarge and invigorate our charity. By theſe means 
all the parts of Chriſtianity form one great and conſiſtent | 
whole: every moral rule is realized, and becomes à proof of 
religious truth; whilſt every religious truth, in its turn, il- 
luſtrates and enforces every moral rule. The actions of God 
himſelf are, indeed, inviſible; . thoſe of men are imperſect; 
dut the actions of Chriſt (conſidered-in his human character) 
are both viſible and perfect: they are level to our apprehen- 
fions, and moſt worthy of our imitation. 1 
Religion is thus made intelligible to all, becauſe all are 
bound to obey it. It is accompanied by a ſpecies of on- 
ſtration, which the meaneſt cannot miſunderſtand; e- 
commended by ſuch an inſtance of its beauty and its uſeful- 
nels, as is calculated to remove every ſcruple, and to ſilence 


every objection. 


Compariſon between Chriſt and Malom et. 
CoNSIDEREb in all its cicumſtances, the Hiſtory of 
Chrift fhrinks not from compariſon with the moſt partial 
and lofty repreſentation of the prophet of Arabia. 
Oft both we find, that the earlier part of life, before the 
publications of their reſpective miſſions, paſſed away in ſi- 
tence, private and undiſtinguiſhed. The firſt years of Maho- 
met were buſied in the cares of merchandize ; till returning 


to his native city, he devated ta ſolitude and 8 
V eiſure 


* 
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leiſure which his opulence had. procured. The youth of je- 
ſus was ſpent in domeſtic privacy, and was remarkable only 
for affectionate and dutiful fubwilon to his parents: unleſs, 
indeed, when in the temple, he by his ready anſwers to the 
ueſtions of the Rabbins, and his ſkilful expoſition of the 
Lien aſtoniſhed thoſe that heard him, and gave an 
omen of his future greatnels, , - | 
The deſigns of Mahomet were gradually and cautiouſly 
unfolded ; and in order to Nr the minds of his coun- 
trymen for the reception of his faith, he firſt artfully per- 
ſuaded his own relations and domeſtics, and drew to his ſide 
the moſt powerful of his neighbours. | 
«+ Jeſus walked forth by the ſea of Galilee, and ſaw fiſhers 
« caſting their nets.” Theſe were his firſt converts and 
diſciples. Though they were deſtitute of riches and of 
power, he found in them what his miniſtry required, an ho- 
neſt and a willing ſpirit. - He won them neither by ſubtle 
arguments, nor cralty perſuaſions ; but bade them forſake 
their nets. and follow him, to ſee his humble dwelling, to 
hear his heavenly diſcourſes to the people, and witneſs the 
wonders he was going to perform. | 
Jeſus called his hearers to repentance, but Mahomet to 
conqueſt, | 
At their firſt appearance they were both compelled to avoid 
the rage of the multitude, who would have deſtroyed them : 
but Mahomet eſcaped by a ſecret, ignominious flight, and 
Jeſus by a public miracle. | | 
The revehtion of the Arabian prophet was inconſiſtent ; 
a ſyſtem of contradiction, continually ſhifting with the views 
of his policy, and the neceſſities of his impoſture; now look- 
ing t Mecca and now to Jeruſalem. Widely different 
wa onduct of Chriſt. He did not ſeek to accommodate 
his rine to fortuitous changes in his external circum- 
_ ſtances; he did not at one time revoke what he had aſſerted, 
or contradi& what he had enjoined, at another. Every part 
of his teaching was regular and confiſtent in the objects to 
which it was directed, and the language in which it was 
conveyed. | | | 
Motomet eluted his followers with the glories of a viſible 
monarchy, and the ſplendor of temporal dominion. In him 
we behold the Lord of war, and the deſtroyer of mankind, 
riding in triumph over the ſpoils of thoulinds who fell by 
his deſolating ſword ; laying <ities in flames ; carrying mi- 
ſery and bloodſhed through the earth; and purſued in his 
victorious career by the lamentations and curſes of _ inha- 
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bitants. In Jeſus we ſee the adoreable prince of peace, the 
friend and ſaviour of the world, riding meekly to the holy 
city, hailed with the acclamations and bleflings of much peo- 
ple, whom he had reſcued from fin and death, wiping the 
oo all eyes, and healing every ſickneſs and every 

And here the compariſon mnſt ceaſe. The events that 
followed in our Saviour's life are too auguſt to be placed in 
competition with any mortal power, and can be compre- 
- hended only by minds habituated to the contemplation of 
| heavenly objects. Let us conſider the paſſion of our Lord, 
and the magnificent ſcenes of his reſurrection and aſcenſion ; 
and then aſk, in what 2 of all the hiſtory of Mahometan- 
ifm any parallel or reſemblance can be found ? Let us con- 
ſider the laſt days of Chriſt's continuance upon earth, and 
how does the prophet of Mecca fink in the compariſon ? Let 
us in imagination hear and ſee the bleſſed Jefus, when he 
gives his Apoſtles authority to go forth and baptize all na- 
tions, and preach in his name repentance and remiſſion of 
ſins ; when he empowers them to caſt out evil ſpirits, to 
- ſpeak with new tongues, and to work wonders ; when he 

holds up 'to them the PO of the comforter and -power 
from on high; and when having bleſſed them, he aſcends 
into heaven, where he is for ever ſeated in glory on the right 
hand of God. | (400638 2H 05 

But chiefly, what wmiſes Chriſt and his religion far above 
all the fictions of Mahomet, is that awful alternative of hopes 
and fears, that looking for judgment, which our Chriſtian 
faith ſets before us. 

At that day, when time, the great arbiter of truth. and 
falſehood, ſhall bring to paſs the accompliſhm the 
ages, and the Son of God ſhall make his enemies 
ſtool; then ſhall the deluded followers of the great im 
diſappointed of the expected interceflion of their prophet3 
ſtand trembling and diſmayed at the appearance of the glo- 
rified Meſſiah, | 

Then ſhall they ſay, Yonder cometh in the clouds that Je- 
ſus whoſe religion we laboured to deſtroy, whoſe temples 
we profaned, whoſe ſervants and followers we cruelly- op- 
preſſed! Behold he cometh : but no longer the humble fon 
of Mary, no longer a mere mortal prophet, the equal of 
Abraham and of Moſes, as that deceiver taught us ; but the 
| everlaſting Son of the everlaſting Father ! The Judge of 

mankind ! The Sovereign of Angels! The Lord of all 
things both in earth and heaven. | 


Compariſon 
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Compariſon between the Gaſpel of Chrift and the Alcoran of Makomet, 
THE firſt praiſe of all the produQtions of genius, is in- 
vention ; that quality of the mind, which, by the extent 
and quickneſs of its views, is capable of the largeſt concep- 
tions, and of forming new combinations of objects the moſt 
diſtant and unuſual. But the Koran bears little impreſſion 
of this tranſcendent character. Its materials are wholly, bor- 
rowed from the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Scriptures, from the 
Talmudical legends and apocryphal goſpels then current in 
the Eaſt, and from the traditions and fables which abounded 
in Arabia, The materials colle&ed from theſe ſeveral 
ſources, are here heaped together, with perpetual and need- 
leſs repetitions, without any ſettled principle or viſible con- 
nection. 

When a great part of the life of Mahomet had been ſpent 
in preparatory meditation on the ſyſtem he was about to 
eſtabliſh, its chapters were dealt out flowly and ſeparately 
during the long period of three and twenty years. Yet thus 
defective in its ſtructure, and not leſs: exceptionable in its 
doctrines, was the work which Mahomet delivered to his 
followers as the oracles of God, 3 : 

The moſt prominent feature of the Koran, that point 
of excellence in which the partiality of its admirers has ever 
delighted to view it, is the ſublime notion it generally im- 
refles of the nature and attributes of God, If its-author 
had really derived theſe juſt conceptions from the inſpiration 
of that Being whom they attempt to deſcribe, they would 
not have been ſurrounded, as they now are on every fide, 
with error and abſurdity, But it might eaſily be proved, 


that whatever it juſtly defines of the divine attributes, was 
hay from our oly Scripture ; which even from its 
7 


ulgation, but eſpecially from the completion of the 
\ eſtament, has extended the views, and enlightened the 
underſtandings of mankind ; and thus furniſhed them with 

arms, which * too often been ineffectually turned againſt 
itſelf by its ungenerous enemies. 

In this inſtance particularly, the copy is far below the 

eat original, both in the propriety of its images, and the 
orce of its deſcriptions. Our Holy Scriptures are the only 
compoſitions that can enable the dim foht of mortality to 


penetrate into the inviſible world, and to behold a glimpſe 
of the divine perſections. Accordingly, when they would 
- repreſent to us the happineſs of heaven, they deſcribe it, not 
by any thing minute and particular, but by ſomething ge- 
neral and great ; ſomething, that without deſcending to any 


determinate 


longeth whatſoever is in heaven and on earth. Who is he 
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determinate obje&, may at once by its beauty and immenſi- 
ty, excite our wiſhes and elevate our affections. Though in 
the prophetical and evangelical writings the joys that ſhall 
attend us in a future ſtate are often mentioned with ardent 
admiration, they are expreſſed rather by indefinite and figu- 
rative terms, than by any thing fixed and determinate. 
Eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
4 pared for them that love him,” What a reverence! and 
aſtoniſhment does this paſſage excite in every hearer of taſte 
and piety ? What energy: and at the ſame time what ſimpli- 
city in the expreſſion ? How ſublime, and at the ſame time, 
how obſcure is the imagery ? q l 4 

Different was the conduct of Mahomet in his deſcriptions 
of heaven and of Paradiſe. Unaſſiſted by the neceſſary in- 
fluence of virtuous intentions and divine inſpiration, he was 
neither deſirous, nor indeed able to exalt the minds of men to 
ſublime conceptions, or to rational expectations. By attempt- 
ing to explain what is inconceiyable, to deſcribe what is in- 

ble, and to materialize what in itſelf is ſpiritual ; he ab- 
ſurdly and impiouſly aimed to ſenſualize the purity of the 
divine eſſence. Thus he. fabricated a ſyſtem of incoherence, 
a religion of depravity, totally repugnant indeed to the na- 
ture of that Being, who, as he pretended, was its object; 
but therefore more likely to accord with the appetites and 
conceptions of a corrupt and ſenſual age. 

That I may not appear to exalt our. Scriptures thus far 
above the Koran by an unreaſonableprefetence, I ſhall pro- 
duce a part of the ſecond chapter of the latter, which is de- 
ſervedly admired by the Mahometans, who wear it engraved 
on their ornaments, and recite it in their prayers, 
' God! there is no God but he; the living, the b- 
- fiſting: neither ſlumber nor ſleep ſeizeth him: to - 


that can intercede with him but through his good pleaſure ? 
He knoweth that which is paſt, and that which is to come. 
His throne is extended over heaven and earth, and the 
- preſervation of both is to him no burden. He is the high, 
the mighty. | "7,9 | 

To this deſcription who-can refufe the praiſe of magnifi- 
cence? Part of that magnificence however is to be referred to 
that verſe of the Pfalmiſt, whence it was borrowed, ** He 

that keepeth Iſrael, ſhall neither ſlumber nor ſleep,” | 


But 
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But if we compare it with that other paſſage of the ſame 
inſpired Pſalmiſt, all its boaſted grandeur is at once obſcured, 
— loſt in the blaze of a greater light. unn 

O my God, take me not away in the midſt of my days; 
„ thy yeafs are throughout all generations. Of old haſt 
« thou laid the foundations of the earth ; and the heavens 
« are the work of thy hands. They ſhall periſh, but thou 
« ſhalt endure : yea all of them ſhall wax old as doth a gar- 
«© ment; as a veſture {ſhalt thou change them, and they 
« ſhall be changed; but thou art the fame, and thy years 
« ſhall not fail. | 
The Koran, therefore, upon a retroſpective view of theſe 
ſeveral circumſtances, far from ſupporting its arrogant claim 
to a ſupernatural work, {inks below the level of many com- 
poſitions confeſſedly of human original: and ſtill lower does 
it fall in our eſtimation, when compared with that pure and 
perfe& pattern which we juſtly admire in the Scriptures of 
truth. ons at Bampton's Lecture, paſſim. 


| 61. CoRNELIUs A LAPIDE, | 

OBSERVE what is the length of eternity. How lon 
{hall God and his faints xeign ? How long ſhall the damn 
burn in hell? For ever. How long is that? Imagine a hun- 
dred thouſand years: but that is nothing in reſpe& of eter- 
nity. Imagine ten hundred thouſand years, yea, as many 
ages: but that alſo is nothing in compariſon of eternity. 
Imagine a thouſand million of 4 ſtill they are nothing. 
Eternity is the ſame, and will always be fo. Proceed and 
number as many more as you can: add millions to millions 
as long as you pleaſe, and then ſuppoſe the damned to burn 
in hel his vaſt duration: when you have done all this 
you ot yet found the end of eternity. Imagine again 
as illions of millions of years as there are drops in the 
ſea, and you cannot yet come to the end of eternity. Such 
is the duration of that eternity of happineſs, which the ſaints 
and angels enjoy in heaven; and ſuch is the duration of that 
eternity of torments which God hath decreed to the damned 
in hell. In Exodum. 


* 62. Ms. James FERGUSON. 
Concerning the prophet Damel's ſeventy weeks. 
Dan. Chap. 1x, from V. 24 to the end. 


IN the beginning of this part of the prophecy, it is af- 
ſerted, that from the time the commandment was given to 
Vol, II. N reſtore 


* 
„ 
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reſtore and build Jeruſalem, to the expiation made for ſin, 
there ſhould be ſeventy weeks: and every one will allow that 
this expiation was made by the death of Chriſt, 
In the 7th chapter of Ezra, we are informed that this com- 
mandment was given to Ezra by Artaxerxes, kingeof Perſia, 
in the 7th year of his reign ; which, according to Ptolemy's 
canon e e by years of the Julian period) was the 457th 
year before the vulgar æra of Chriſt's birth, which was in the 
4713th year of the Julian period, 

It is demonſtrable, by the unerring motions of the ſun 
and moon, that Chriſt was crucified in the 33d year of his 
age, accounted from the vulgar date of his birth. For the 
golpels aſſure us that he was crucified on the day next before 
the Jewiſh ſabbath, and at the time of the paſſover, which 
was always kept 9p a full moon day. But our Saturday is 
the Jem ſabbath, and therefore the crucifixion was on a 
Friday : and it is remarkable, that the only paſſover full 
moon that fell on a Friday, between the 2oth and 4oth 
year after Chriſt's birth, was in the 33d year of his age; 
and that year was the 4746th year of the Julian period. 

Hence it is plain, that there were 490 years between the 
time of Ezra's commiſſion and the death of Chriſt. But it 
we {ſhould take the above-mentioned weeks to be only com- 
mon weeks of days, it would make the interval no more than 
70 times 7.days, or one year and 125 days: fo that, tis im- 
poſſible that theſe weeks ſhould mean weeks of days. 

In the 6th verſe of the 4th chapter of Ezekiel, we have 
theſe remarkable words of God to that prophet, ** I have 
„appointed thee each day for a year.” And now, if we 
take Daniel's weeks, not for weeks of days but for weeks of 
years, we ſhall have the interval of time beton Ezra's 

commiſſion and the death of Chriſt to conſiſt of 4 8, in 
full agreement with Ptolemy's canon, and the of 

aſcertaining the true year of our Saviour's death by Aſtro- 
nomy. | 

And here let it be obſerved, that the two Hebrew words 
which are tranſlated ſeventy weeks, in our Engliſh Bible, 
- ought ſtrictly to have been tranſlated ſeventy ſevens; which 
ſevens may be underſtood as well to mean ſevens of years as 
{evens of days. 

Taking them then in the largeſt ſenſe, as weeks or ſevens 
of years, and reading that prophecy from the 24th verle 
(where it begins) to the end of the chapter, we ſhall find, 
that 49 years were allotted for making the proper repairs in 
Jeruſalem and reſtoring the ſtateof the Jews: from the * 

0 
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of that time to the promulgation of Chriſt by his meſſenger 

John the Baptizer, 62 weeks or 434 years; from which time 
there remained no more than 1 or 7 years till the finiſh- 
ing of the expiation for {in by the death of Chriſt, 

In the 27th verſe, according to our Engliſh tranſlation, 
Chriſt the Meſſiah was to aboliſh all the Jewiſh ſacrifices and 
oblations in the middle of the 7oth (or laſt) week, by his 
being then cut off, But what is tranſlated the midſt of the 
week is in the original the half part of the ſeven ; and this 
half part might be either the former or the latter half part of 
that week of years. | 

If we ſuppoſe Chriſt to have been crucified at the end of 
the firſt half of the 7oth week of years, we cut off three years 
and an half from the prophetic time of the crucifixion, and 
conſequently limit the time between Ezra's commiſſion and 
the death of Chriſt to 486 years and an half: but if we hold 
to the year of his death as it is aſtronomically aſcertained to 
have been in the 4746th year of the Julian period, we muſt 
believe that it was at the end of the laſt half part of the 7oth 
prophetic week': and then we ſhall have the whole 70 weeks 
of years compleat. 

And when we conſider, that John preached for ſome length 
of time before he baptized Chriſt, who then, and not till 
then, took the public miniſtry upon himſelf; I think we 
cannot be miſtaken if we allow the firſt half part (or three 
years and an half) of the 7oth week to John's preaching, and 
the laſt half part of it to Chriſt's public miniſtry (ſignihed in 
the prophecy by his CNN covenant with many) to 
contain 3 you and an half, And by the ſtricteſt ſearch I could 
never find account of more than three paſſovers, in all the 
four goſpels, that he kept between the time of his baptiſm 
and Bis death; for the Jes had other feaſts beſides paſſ- 
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ſeems” to mean nothing uns wy won. 
elſe; and indeed it agrees with no| Sum 666 
other thing that we know of. We are 

there informed that the number of the beaſt is 


All the letters, both of the Hebrew and Greek 
Alphabet ſtand ſor numbers, as ſome of the mo- 
dern or Roman Alphabet-do. The Hebrew word 
uro (Sathor) ſignifies myſtery, concealing, or 
hiding, But myſtery is the name of the whore, 
written in her forehead ; and the Romiſh Church 
conceals the Scriptures from the people, and 
amuſes them with myſteries and falſchoods. 

Among the Talmudiſts, the Hebrew word rw-ẽ nn 
(Romiith) ſignifies the Romiſh conſtitution or eſta- 
bliſhment ; and the ſum of the numbers denoted 
in vyd and pon is exact- 


St. John wrote in the Greek language, and the 
Greeks call the church of Rome AAT EIN OSE 
(Lateinos) or the Latin church. The ſum of the 
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numbers denoted by all the letters in this term is 
666 alſo.— But laſtly, "=: 


The angel in the Revelations declares that the number of 


the beaſt is likewiſe the number of a man, and 


it appears 


very plain that the Pope is the man there meant ; for the 


motto on his palace is Vicarivs Dei GeNnteRaLis in TERRISGͤ. 
And the ſum of all the numeral letters in this motto is 666 
exactly- 855 8 


# 


And thus, in all theſe caſes, we have the pena number of 
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the whore, the beaſt, and the man, as ſpecified in the 
Revelations, where the whore is ſaid to be drunk with the 


blood of the ſaints. How well this agrees with 
blood-thirſty, perſecuting ſpirit of the church of 
too plain to need any deſcription. 
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63. Rev. James Hervey, M. A. 
Ther. THE Scriptures are certainly an inexhauſtible 
fund of materials for the moſt delightful and ennobling diſ- 
courſe. When we conſider the author of thoſe Sacred Books, 
that they came originally from heaven, were dictated by 
divine — 9 hone the ſame conſummate excellence as the 
works of creation ;—it is really ſurprizing, that we are not 
always ſearching, by ſtudy, by meditation, or converſe, 
into one or other of thoſe grand volumes. 

Aſp. When Secker preaches, or Murray pleads; thechurch - 
is crouded, and the bar thronged. When Spence produces 
the refinements of criticiſm, or Young diſplays the graces of 
poetry; the prels toils, yet is ſcarce able to ſupply the de- 
mands of the public. Are we eager to hear, and impatient 
to purchale, what proceeds from ſuch eloquent tongues, and 
maſterly pens? And can we be coldly indifferent, when—not 
the moſt accompliſhed of. mankind, —not the moſt exalted of 
creatures, —but the adorable Author of all wiſdom, ſpeaks in 
his Revealed Word? Strange! that our attention does not 
hang upon the venerable accents, and our talk dwell upon 
the incomparable truths ! arts: | 

Ther. I admire, I muſt confeſs, the very language of 
the Bible. In this, methinks, I diſcern a conformity between 
the book of nature and the book of Scripture. In the book 
of nature, the divine Teacher ſpeaks, not barely to our ears, 
but to all our ſenſes. And it is very remarkable, how he 
varies his addreſs !—Obſerve his grand and auguſt works. In 
theſe he uſes the ſtyle of majeſty. We may call it the true 
ſublime. It ſtrikes with awe, and tranſports the mind. View 
his _- 4 operations. Here he deſcendstoa plainer dialect. 
This m e termed, the familiar ſtyle. We comprehend it 
with eaſe, and attend to it with pleaſure. In the more orna- 
mented parts of the creation, he clothes his meaning with 
elegance. All is rich and brilliant. We are delighted; we are 
charmed. And what is this but the florid ſtyle? | 

A variety, ſome what fimilar, runs through the Scriptures 
—Would you ſee hiſtory in all her ſimplicity, and all her 
force; moſt beautifully eaſy, yet irreſiſtibly ſtriking? See 


her, or rather feel her energy, touching the niceſt movements 
of the ſoul, and triumphing over our paſſions, in the inimit- 
able narrative of Joſeph's life, The repreſentation of Efau's 
bitter diſtreſs ; the converſation-pieces of Jonathan, and his 
gallant friend; the memorable journal of the diſciples goin 
to Emmaus; are finiſhed models of the impa — ns 
| N 3 x affecting.— 
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affecting. Here is nothing ſtudied ; no flights of fancy ; 
no embelliſhments of oratory. Yet how inferior is the epiſode 
of Niſus and Euryalus, though worked up by the moſt mat- 
terly hand in the world, to the undiſſembled artleſs fervency 
of the Scriptural ſketches! Are we pleaſed with the elevation 
and dignity of an heroic poem, or the tenderneſs and per- 
plexity of a dramatic 133 In the book of Job, they 
are both united, and both unequalled.—Conformably to the 
exacteſt rules of art, as the action advances, the incidents 
are more alarming, and the images more magnificent. The 
language glows, and the pathos ſwells; till, at laſt, the 
DEITY himſelf makes his entrance. He ſpeaks from the whirl- 
wind, and ſummons the creation; ſummons heaven, and all 
its ſhining hoſt ; the elements, and their moſt wonderful 
productions; to youch for the wiſdom of his providential dif- 
penſations. His word ſtrikes terror, and flathes conviction ; . 
decides the momentous controverſy, and cloſes the auguſt 
drama, with all poſſible folemnity and grandeur. 
If we ſometimes chuſe a plaintive ftrain, ſuch as ſoftens 
the mind, and fooths an agreeable melancholy ; are any of 
the ancient tragedies ſuperior, in the eloquence of mourning, 
to David's pathetic elegy on his beloved Jonathan; to his 
moſt paſſiongte and inconfolable moan over the lovely but 
unhappy Abſalom; or to that melodious woe, which warbles 
and bleeds, in every line of Jeremiah's Lamentations ? 
Would we be entertained with the daring ſublimity of 
Homer, or the correct majeſty of Virgil? with the expreſſive 
delicacy of Horace, or the rapid excurſions of Pindar? Be- 
hold them joined, behold t excelled, in the odes of 
Moſes, and the euchariſtic hymn of Deborah; in the exalted 
devotion of the pſalms, and the glorious enthuſiaſm of the 
ophets. | | We 
7 Only with this difference, that the former are tune- 
ful triflers, and amuſe the fancy with empty fiction; the 
latter are teachers tent Fray ou and make the ſoul wiſe 
unto ſalvation —The Bible is not only the brighteſt orna- 
ment, but the moſt invaluable depoſitum. On a right, a prac- 
tical knowledge of theſe lively oracles, depends the prefent 
comfort, and the endleſs felicity of mankind. Whatever, 
therefore, in ſtudy or converſation, has no cormection with 
their divine contents, may be reckoned among the toys of 
literature, or the cyphers of diſcourſe. | 
Ther. Here again the book of Scripture is ſomewhat 
like the magaizne of nature. What cart we deſire for our ac- 
commodation ard delight, which this ſtore-houſe of conve- 
| 25 niencies 
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niencies does not afford? What can we with for our ediſica- 
tion and improvement, which that fund of knowledge does 
not fupply? Of theſe we may truly affirm, each, in its re- 
ſpective kind; is profitable unto all things. 

Are we admirers of 2 ?—Here we are led back, 
beyond the univerſal deluge, and far beyond the date of any 

other annals. We are introduced among the earlieſt inhabit- 

ants of the earth. We take a view of mankind in their un- 

_ diſguiſed primitive plainnefs, when the days of their life 

were but little ſhort of a thouſand years.—We are brought 

acquainted with the original of nations; with the creation 

of the world; and with the birth of time itſelf, 

Are we delighted with vaſt achievements ?—Where is any 
thing comparable to the miracles in Egypt, and the? won- 
„ ders in the field of Zoan?“ to the memoirs of the Iſrael- 
ites, paſſing thro' the depths of the ſea, ſojourning amidſt 
the unhoſpitable deſerts, and conquering the kingdoms of 
Canaan ?—Where ſhall we meet with inſtances of martial 
bravery, equal to the prodigious exploits of the judges; or 
the adventarous deeds of Jeffe's valiant ſon, and his match- 
leſs band of worthies?— Here we behold the fundamental 
laws of the univerſe, ſometimes ſuſpended, ſometimes re- 
verſed ; and not only the current of 1 but the courſe 
of nature controlled. In ſhort, when we enter the field of 
Scripture, we tread—on enchanted, {hall I ſay? rather—on 
con fderate ground ; whereaſtoniſhment and awe are awaken- 
ed at every turn; where is all, more than all, the marvellous 
of romance, connected with all the preciſion and ſanctity of 
truth. If we want maxims of wiſdom, or have a taſte for the 
laconic ſtyle; how copiouſly may our wants be ſupplied, and 
how delicately our taſte gratified ! eſpecially in the book of 
Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, and ſome of the minor prophets.— 
Here are the moſt fage leſſons of inſtruction, adapted to 
every circumſtance of life, formed upon the experience of 
preceding ages, and perfected by the unerring Spirit of in- 
ſpiration .—Theſedelivered with ſuch remarkable conciſeneſs, 
that one might venture to ſay, every word is a ſentence. At 
leaſt, every ſentence may be called an apophthegm, ſpark- 
lin eich brightneſs of thought, or weighty with ſolidity of 
ſenſe. The whole like a profuſion of pearls,—each contain- 
ing, in a very {malt compals, a value almoſt immenſe,—all 
heaped up (as an ingenious critic ſpeaks) with a confuſed 
magnificence, above the little niceties of order. 

f we look for the ſtrength of reaſoning, and the warmth 


of exhortation ; the inſinuating arts of genteel addreſs, ot the 
CES manly 


Endings, and ſtrengthen t 
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manly boldneſs of impartial reproof; all the thunder of the 
orator, without any of his oſtentation; all the politenels of 
the courtier, without any of his flattery: —let us have re- 
courſe to the acts of the apoſtles, and to the epiſtles of St. 
Paul. Theſe are a ſpecimen, or rather theſe are the ſtandard, 
of them all. I do not wonder, therefore, that a taſte ſo re- 
fined, and a judgment ſo correct as Milton's, ſhould diſcern 
higher attractives in the volume of inſpiration, than in the 
moſt celebrated authors of Greece and Rome: 7 701 
a & Vet not the more g 
- | Ceaſe I to wander, where the muſes haunt, 
Clear ſpring, or ſhady grove, or ſunny hill, 
Smit with the love of ſacred ſong : but CIE 
Thee, Sion, and the flow'ry banks beneath, 
That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I vilit. | 


Ec: Aſp. Another recommendation of the Scriptures is, that 


they afford the moſt awful and moſt amiable manifeſtations of 

e GoDntaD. His glory ſhines, and his goodneſs ſmiles, 
in thoſe divine pages, with unparalleled luſtre. —Here we 
have a ſat isfactory explanation of our own ſtate. The origin 
of evil is traced ; the cauſe of all ourmiſery diſcovered; and 


the remedy, the infallible remedy, both clearly ſhewn, and 


freely offered. —The merits of a bleeding Jeſus lay a, firm 
foundation for all our hopes; while gratitude. for his dying 
love ſuggeſts the moſt winning incitements to every duty.— 
Morality, Theron, your (and let me add, my) admired mo- 
rality, is delineated in all its branches, is placed en its 
588 baſis, and raiſed to its higheſt elevation. —TheSPIRIT 
of God is promiſed to enlighten the darkneſs of our under- 
be imbecility of our wills. What 

an ample Can you indulge me, on this favourite topic ? 
\Ther. It is, I aſſure you, equally pleaſing to myſelf. 


| Yea e . therefore, need no apology. 
1 , p. 
books, for all our ſpiritual wants! And, in this reſpect, how 


hat ample proviſion is made, by theſe bleſſed 


indiſputable is their ſuperiority to all other compoſitions! 

Is any one convinced of guilt, as provoking heaven, and 
ruining the ſoul ?—Let him aſk Reaſon to point out a means 
of reconciliation, and a refuge of ſafety. Reaſon heſitates, as 
ſhe replies; The Dzirv may, perhaps, accept our ſupplica- 
tions, and grant Cath Bak the Scriptures leave usnot 


to the {ad uncertainty of conjecture. They ſpeak the lan- 
guage of clear aſſurance. © Goo has ſet forth a propitiatgn : 
, 7 1 e 


- 
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«+ He does forgive our iniquities: He will remember our 


«« {fins no more.” 

Are we aſſaulted by temptation, or averſe to duty? Phi- 
loſophy may attempt to parry the thruſt, or to ſtir up the re- 
juctant mind, by diſcloſing the deformity of vice, and urging 
the fitneſs of things. Feeble expedients! Juſt as —— 
lated to accompliſh the ends propoſed, as the flimſy fortifi- 
cation of a cobweb to defend us from the ball of a cannon ; 
or, as the gentle vibrations of a lady's fan to make a wind- 
bound navy fail.—The Bible recommends no ſuch incompe- 
tent ſuccours. My grace, ſays its almighty Aurnos, 
js ſufficient for thee.— Sin ſhall not have dominion over 
„% you.“ — The great JEHOvAu, in whom is everlaſting 
ſtrength, he worketh in us both to will, and to do, of his 
„ good pleaſure,” | 

hould we be. viſited with ſickneſs, or overtaken by any 
calamity, the conſolation which Plato offers, is, That ſuch 
diſpenlations coincide with the univerſal plan of divine go- 
vernment. Virgil will tell us, for our relief, That afflictive 
vilitations are, more or leſs, the unavoidable lot of all men. 
Another moraliſt whiſpers in the dejected ſufferer's ear, Im- 
atience adds to the load ; whereas a calm ſubmiſſion renders 
it more ſupportable. Does the Word of Revelation diſpenſe 
ſuch ſpiritleſs and fugitive cordials? No: thoſe Sacred Pages 
inform us, that tribulations are fatherly chaſtiſements; to- 
kens of 'our Maker's love, and fruits of his care: that they 
are intended to work in us the peaceable fruits of righte- 
1 aun and to work out for us an eternal weight of 
4% glory.” 

Should we, under the ſummons of death, have recourſe 
to the moſt celebrated comforters in the Heathen world; they 
would encreaſe our apprehenſions, rather than mitigate our 
dread. Death is repreſented, by the great maſter of their 
ſchools, as the moſt formidable of all-evils. They were not 
able poſitively to determine, whether the ſoul ſurvived ; 
and never ſo much as dreamed of the reſurrection of the 

body. —Whereas, the Book of Gop ſtrips the monſter of his 
horrors, or turns him into a meſſenger of peace; gives him 
an angel's face, and a deliverer's hand ; aſcertaining to the 
ſouls of the righteous, an immediate tranſlation into the re- 
gions of bliſs ; and enſuring to their bodies, a moſt advan- 
2 revival, at the reſtoration of all things. 5 

neſtimable book ! It heals the maladies of life, and ſub- 
dues the fear of death, It ſtrikes a lightſome viſta, through the 
| | | * gloom 
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gloom of the grave; and opens a charming, a glorious proſ- 


pet of immortality in the heavens. I 

Theſe, b many other excellencies peculiar to the Scrip- 
krires, one would imagine more than ſufficient to engage 
every ſenſible heart in their favour, and introduce them, with 
the higheſt eſteem, into every improved converfation.— ® 

hey had ſnch an effect upon the fineſt genius, and moſt ac- 
compliſhed perfon, that former or latter ages can boaſt. In- 
ſomuch, that he made, while tiving, this public declaration; 
and left it, when He died, upon everlaſting record ;—** How 
«* ſweet are thy words unto my taſte! yea, ſweeter than 
© honey unto my mouth. 0 how love I thy law! it is 
% ry meditation all the 1 eyes prevent the 
night watches, that T may be occupied in thy — 
and I will ſpeak of thy teſtimonies even before kings.” — 
If David tafted fo much ſweetneſs iti a fmall, and that the 
leaſt valuable, part of the Divire Word; how much richer is 
the feaft to us? ſmce the goſpel is added to the law, and the 
canon of Scripture completed! fince (to borrow the words of 
3 the Loxp Gop has ſealed up the fam ;” has put 
the laſt hand to his work ; and rendered it fall of wiſdom, and 

perſect in beanty. 4: 

Ther. Another very diſtinguiſhing peculiarity: of the 
Sacred Writings juſt occurs to my mind. The method of 
communicatin Aids, or adminiſtering reproof, by para- 

- Hies. A method which levels itſelf to the loweft apprehenſion, 

without giving offence to the moſt ſupercilious temper : yet 
it is as much rior to plain unornamented precept, as the 
enlivened ſcenes. of a well wrought tragedy, are more impreſ- 
five and affecting, than a imple narration of the plot. 

Our Loꝝp was aſked by a ftudent of the Jewiſh law, Who 
«is my neighbour?” which implied another queſtion, 
How is he to be loved ? The enquirer was conceited of him- 
ſelf; yet ignorant of the truth, and deficic:it in his duty. 
Had the wife InsTevcTor of mankind abruptly declared, 
You neither know the former, nor fulfil the latter; probably 
the queriſt would have reddened with indignation, and de- 

| © parted in a rage. Therefore, to teach, and not diſguſt; 

1 to convince the man of his error, and not exaſperate his 

; mind; the bleffed Jesvs frames a reply, as amiable in the 
manner, as it was pertinent to the purpoſe. 

A certain perfon going down from Jeruſalem to Jericho, 
fel among thieves. Not content to rob him of his treaſure, 
they ſtrip him of his s; wound him with great, bar- 
bartty ; and leave him half dead;—Soon after this calamitous 

: accident, 


4 
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accident, 2 traveller happens to come that very road. And 
what renders him more — . adminiſter relief, he is one 
of the ſacred order: one who taught others the lovely leſ- 
ſons of humanity and charity; and was, therefore, under 
the ſtrongeſt obligations to exemplify them in His own prac- 
tice. He juſt glances an eye upon the deplorable obje& ; fees 
him ſtretched on the cold ground, and weltering in his blood: 
but takes no farther notice ; nay, to avoid the trouble of an 
inquiry, paſſes by on the other fide, —Scarce was he departed, 
whena Levite approaches. This man comes nearer, and looks 
on the miſerable ſpeRacle ; takes a leiſurely and attentive 
ſurvey of the cafe. © And tho every gaſh in the bleeding 
fleſh cried and pleaded for compaſſion, this miniſter of the 
ſanctuary neither ſpeaks a word to comfort, nor moves a 
hand to help.—Laft comes a Samaritan ; one of the abhorred 
nation, whom the Jew hated with the moſt implacable ma- 
lignity. Tho' the Levite had neglected an expiring brother; 
tho' the prieſt had with-held his pity from one of the Lozy's 
peculiar people; the very moment this Samaritan ſees the 
unhappy ſufferer, he melts into commiſeration. He forgets 
the eee foe, and conſiders only the diſtreſſed ſellow- 
creature. He ſprings from his horſe, and reſolves to intermit 
his journey. The oil and wine, intended for his own re- 
freſhment, he freely converts into healing unguents. He 
binds up the wounds; ſets the diſabled ſtranger upon his 
o beaſt ; and with all the affiduity of à ſervant, with all 
the tefiderneſs of a brother, conducts him to an inn. There 
he depoſits money for his preſent ufe; charges the hoſt to 
omit nothing that might conduce to the recovery or comfort 

of his gueſt; and promiſes to defray the whole expence of 
his lodging, his maintenance, and his cure. en 

What a lively picture this of the moſt diſintereſted and ac- 
tive benevolence! A benevolence which excludes no perſons, 
not even ſtrangers or enemies, from its tender regards ; which 
diſdains no condeſcenfion, grudges no coſt, in its labours of 
love. Could any method of conviction have been more for- 
eible, and at the fame time more pleaſing, than the interro- 

ory, propoſed by our LozD, and deduced from the ſtory ? 

«© Which now of theſe three, thinkeſt thou, was neighbour 
«« unto him that fell among the thieves *”” Or can there be 
any advice more ſuitable to the occaſion, more important in 
its nature, or expreſſed with a more ſententious energy, than 


Go thou and do likewiſe "— Hh this cafe, the learner 


inſtructs, the delinquent condemns, himſelf: bigotry bears 
away its prejudices ; and pride (when the moral ſo ſweetly, fo 
imperceptibly 


- m 1 
. 
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imperceptibly inſinuates) even pride itſelf lends a willing ear 
to admonition. t i | IS 
Aſp. It has been very juſtly remarked, that this eloquence 
of ſimilitudes is equally affecting to the wiſe, and intelligible 
to the ignorant. It ſhews, rather than relates, the point to 
be illuſtrated. It has been admired by the beſt judges in all 
es; but never was carried to its higheſt perfection, till our 
LoxD ſpoke the parable of the prodigal: which has a beauty, 
that no paraphraſe can heighten; a perſpicuity, that renders 
all interpretation needleſs; and a force, which every reader, 
not totally inſenſible, muſt feel. . ey" 3 
The condeſcenſion and goodneſs of Gop are every where 
con{picuous.—In the productions of nature he conveys to us 
the moſt valuable fruits, by the intervention of the lovelieſt 
bloſſoms. Though the preſent is in itſelf extremely accepta- 
ble, he has given it an additional endearment, by the beau- 
ties which array it, or the perſumes which ſurround it. In 
the pages of revelation likewiſe, he has communicated to us 
the moſt glorious truths, adorned with all the graces of com- 
poſition: ſuch as may poliſh the man of genius, and im- 
prove the man of worth; ſuch as highly delight our imagi- 
nation, even while they cultivate and reſine our morals. 50 
that they really are, as one of their divine authors very 
celegantly ſpeaks, like apples of gold in pictures of 2 
66 ver.” | | 6. * | , | 
« © Aſp: Who then would not gladly receive that [gracious 
exhortation, Let the word of Caeisr dwell in you rich- 
% ly? Who ͤ would not willingly obey that benign command, 
% Thou ſhalt talk of it, when thou ſitteſt in thine houſe, 
and when thou walkeſt by the way; when thou lieſt down, 
« and when thou riſeſt up? | en 
When! conſider the language of the Scriptures, and ſome- 
times experience their energy on my ſoul, I am inclined to 
ſay,—Other writings, though poliſhed with the niceſt 
touches of art, only tinkle on the ear, or affect us like the 
hy _ ſhepherd's reed. But theſe, even amidſt all their noble 
_ . negligence, {trike—alarm—tranſport us—ſomewhat like the 
voice of thunder, or the archangel's trumpet. 8 
When I conſider: the contents of the Scriptures, and be- 
lieve myſelf intereſted in the promiſes they make, and the pri- 
vileges they confer, I am induced to cry out, — What are all 
- the other books in the world, compared with theſe invalua- 
ble volumes? No more than an entertaining novel, or a few 
prudential rules for domeſtic economy, compared with, a 
HI 4 "+ *,,, - parent's 
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parent's will; a royal charter; or an imperial grant of titles 


and manors. 


All theſe circumſtances remind me of an encomium 


moſt deſervedly given to the B1BLE; which, though 

uite artleſs, is, I think, abundantly more expreſſive than 
the moſt elaborate efforts of rhetoric,—It came from 
the lips of a martyr, who, being condemned to die, for 
his inviolable adherence to the doctrines of Scripture ; when 
he arrived at the ſtake, and had compoſed himſelf for execu- 
tion, took his final leave in theſe affecting words: Farewel, 
{un and moon ! farewel, all the beauties of creation, and 


comforts of life! farewel, my honoured friends! farewel, my 


beloved relations! and farewel, thou precious, precious 
Book of Gop. 3 


— —— 


Mr. AD DIS ON has a fine remark on a female warrior, 


celebrated by Virgil. He obſerves, that, with all her other 
great qualities, this little foible mingled itſelf; becauſe, as 
the poet relates, an intemperate fondneſs for a rich and 
ſplendid ſuit of armour, betrayed her into ruin. In this 
circumſtance, our critic diſcovers a moral concealed ; this he 
admires, as a neat, though oblique ſatire, on that trifling 
paſſion. Spect. vol. 1. No. 15. 

I would refer it to the judicious reader, whether there is 
not.a beauty of the ſame kind, but touched with-a more 


maſterly hand, in the ſong of Deborah. — Speaking 2 | 
ntici- 


mother, the ſacred euchariſtic ode repreſents her 
pating, in her fond _— the victory of her fon; and in- 
dulging the following ſo ogy r=" Have they not 7 9M 
„have they not divided the prey? to Siſera a prey of divers 


colours; a prey of divers colours of needle-work ; of 


„divers colours of needle-work on both ſides ; meet for the 


© necks of them that take the ſpoil ?”—She takes no notice 


of the ſignal ſervice, which her hero would do to his country, 


by —— g ſo dangerous an inſurrection. She never reflects 
on t i 


e preſent acclamations, the future advancement, and 
the eternal renown, - which are the tribute uſually paid to a 
conqueror's merit. She can conceive, it ſeems, nothing 
greater, than to be clad in an embroidered veſture ; and to 
trail along the ground, a robe of the richeſt dyes. This is, in 
her imagination, the moſt lordly ſpoil he can win; the moſt 
ſtately trophy he can ere&.—lt is alſo obſervable, how ſhe 


dwells upon the trivial circumſtance, reiterating it again and 
again. It has ſo charmed her ignoble heart, ſo entirely en- 


groſſed 


+ 


” 
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ſed her little views, that ſhe can think of nothing elſe, 
ſpeak of nothing elſe, and can hardly ever deſiſt from the 
darling topic, —ls not this a keen, though delicately couch- 
ed cenſure, on that poor contemptible, grovelling taſte, 
which is enamoured with filken finery, and makes the attri- 
butes of a buttertly the idol of its affections ? 

How conſpicuous is the elevated and magnificent ſpirit of 
that venerable mother in Iſrael, when viewed in compariſon 
with the low, the deſpicable turn of this Canaanitiſh lady !— 
Such ſtrong and beautiful contraſts are, I think, ſome of the 
moſt ſtriking excellencies of poetic painting : and in no book 

are they more frequently uled, or expreſſed with greater life, 
than in the Sacred Volumes of Inſpiration. 


1 


_ 


IF we conſider David, in the great variety of his fine qua- 
lifications;— the ornaments of his perſon, and the far more 
illuſtrious endowments of his mind; the ſurpriſing revolu- 
tions in his fortune; ſometimes reduced to the loweſt ebb of 
_ adverlity; ſometimes riding upon the higheſt tide of proſ- 
perity ;—his ſingular dexterity in extricating himſelf from 
difficulties, and peculiar felicity in accommodating himſelf 
to all circumſtances ;—the prizes he won, as a youthful. 
champion; and. the victories he gained, as an experienced 
eral ; his maſterly hand upon the harp, and his inimita- 

| ble talent for poetry ;—the admirable regulations of his royal 
government, and the incomparable uſefulneſs of his public 
writings; —the depth of his repentance, and the height of 
his devotion ;—the vigour of his faith in the divine promiſes, 
and the ardour of his love to the divine 'MaJjesTy :—If we 
conſider theſe, with ſeveral other marks of honour and 
ace, which ennoble the hiſtory of his life; we ſhall fee 
uch an aſſemblage of ſhinin | dur as perhaps were never 
united in any other merely human character. . 


—ͤ r——— . — 


2 Sam. XViii. 33. THE King was vehemently affect- 
** ed" typ © and went up to the chamber, and wept : and 
as he went, he ſaid, O my ſon Abfalom! my fon, my 
** ſon Ablalom! Would to Gop 1 had died for thee ! 
** Ablalom, my fon, my ſon!” Such a picture, and fo 
much pathos; ſo artleſs both, and both ſo exquiſite: I muſt 
acknowledge, I never met with, among all the repreſenta- 
tions of dignity in diſtreſs.— The kings troops had gained a 
ſignal victory. His crownand his life were reſcued from the 
| | 4 - moſt 
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moſt imminent danger. Vet all the honours and all the 
joys of this ſucceſsful day, were ſwallowed WP and loſt in the 
news of Abſalom's death,—The news of Abſalom's death 
ſtruck, like a dagger, the afflicted father. He ſtarts from his 
ſeat. He haſtens into retirement, there to pour out his 
{oul in copious lamentation. But his anguiſh is too impetu- 
ous to bear a mqment's reſtraint. He burſts immediately 
into a flood of tears ; and cries as he goes, O Abſalom,” 
Nc. 

What ſays Mezentius, when his ſon is ſlain? when, to 
ſharpen his ſorrow, the pale corpſe, the miſerable ſpectacle, 
is before his eyes, and within his arms? The moſt pathetic 
word he utters, is, 2 
Heu! nunc miſero mihi demum 

Exilium inſelix, nunc alte vulnus adactum. 
How languid is Virgil! how inexpreſſive the prince of Latin 
poetry! compared with the royal mourner in Iſrael! Moſt 
evident, from this, and many other inſtances, is the ſupe- 
riority of the Scriptures, in copying nature, and painting the 
paſſions. | 


— . — —u—ê— — 


HOW grand is the idea, when David prays! “Bow thy 
% heavens, O Loxzv, and come down ; touch the mountains, 
and they ſhall ſmoke.” Much grander is the image, when 
he ſays, ** The ſprings of waters were ſeen, and the foun- 
«« dations of the world were diſcovered, at thy chiding, O 
„ Lox, at the blaſt of the breath of thy dilplealine,”— 
Tranſcendently and inimitably grand is this deſcription, 
though given us by the moſt plain and artleſs writer'in the 7 
world: I ſaw a great white throne, and Him Tyar Sar £ 
„ ON IT, from whoſe face the heavens and the earth fled 
« away, and there was no place found for them.” Rev. 
xx. 11. 1 
In Virgil's admired nes, Jupiter hurls his thun- 
der, and a mountain falls at the ſtroke ; | 
— Ille flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 
Dejicit. | 
In Homer's more terror-ſtriking piece, Neptune ſhakes the 
wide extended earth. The mountains tremble to their cen- 
tre; the ocean heaves its billows; and cities reel on their 
foundations. e 


— 
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$4 4 * Iliad. T. 57. 
Here the Sox of the eternal Gop appears only, and all 
nature is alarmed; nor heaven nor earth can xeep their ſtand- 
ing; they flee away, like the frighted roe.— How grovelling 
are the loſtieſt flights of the Grecian and Roman muſe, com- 
paces with this magnificence and clevation gf the prophetic 
irit! 8 ö b 
: Let us conſider the paſſage a little more attentively. Volet 
hec ſub luce videri. Maſterly performances, the more 
cloſely they are examined, the more highly they charm.— 
It is not ſaid, they were thrown into great commotions, but 
they fled entirely away ; not, they ſtarted from their foun- 
. dations, but they fell into diffolution ; not, they removed 
to a diſtant place, but there was found no. place for them ; 
they ceaſed to exiſt ; they were nggnore.—And all this, not 
at the ſtrict command of the Lo Jesvs ; not at his awful 
- menace, or before his fiery indignation ; but at the bare 
preſence of his majeſty, ſitting with ſerene but adorable dig- 
nity on his throne. | A 
If this is not the true ſublime, in its utmoſt ſcope, force, 
and beauty, I muſt confeſs, I never ſaw it, nor ever expect 


to ſee it, | 

. | 4 ' | N | X ; 
1 Kings viii. Wy: « BUT will.” A fine abrupt begin- 
ning, moſt ſignificantly N the amazement and rap- 


ture of the royal prophet's mind“ God:“ he uſes no 
epithet, where writers of inferior diſcernment would have 
been fond to multiply them ; but ſpeaks of the Deity, as an 
incomprehenſible Being, whoſe perfections and glories are 
exalted above all praiſe.— Dwell:” to beſtow on finful 
creatures a propitious look, to favour them with a tranſient 
viſit of kindneks: even this were an unutterable obligation. 
Will he then vouchſafe to fix his abode among them, and 
take up his ſtated reſidence with them?“ Indeed :” a word, 
in this connection, . peculiarly emphatical ; expreſſive of a 
condeſcenſion, wonderful and extraordinary almoſt beyond 
all credibility.—** Behold the heaven :” the ſpacious concave 
/ of the firmament, that wwe-extended azure circumference, 
in which worlds unnumbered perform their revolutions, is too 
ſcanty an apartment for the Godhead, —Nay, ** the 1 
ö 66 ot 
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« of heavens:”: thoſe vaſtly higher tracts, which lie far be- 
yondthe limits of human ſurvey, to which our'very thoughts 
can hardly ſoar; even theſe fm Bt as they are) can- 
not afford an adequate habitation for Jenovan ; even theſe 
dwindle into a point, when compared with the infinitude of 
his efſence ; even theſe **_ are as nothing before him.”— 
How much leſs proportionate is this poor diminutive ſpeck 
(which I have been erecting and embelliſhing) to ſo auguſt a 
Preſence, ſo immenſe a Majeſty : | | 
ch | 3 | | 
Job4, 12, 14, &c. 'TWAS in the dead of night.” All 
nature lay ſhrouded in darkneſs. Every creature lay buried 
in fleep. The moſt profound filence N iv? through the 
univerſe. In theſe ſolemn moments, Eliphaz alone, all 
wakeful and ſolitary, was muſing upon ſublime and hea- 
venly ſubje&s.—When lo! an awful being, from the inviſi- 
ble realms, burſt into his apartment. irit paſſed before 
his face.“ Aſtoniſhment ſeized the beholder. His bones 
ſhivered within him; his fleſh trembled all over him; and 
the hair of his head ſtood ere& with horror. Sudden and 
unexpected was the appearance of the phantom; not ſuch 
its departure. It ſtood ſtill,” to preſent itfelf more fully 
to his view. It made a ſolemn pauſe, to prepare his mind for 
ſome momentous meſſage.— After which, a voice- was heard: 
a voice, for the importance of its meaning, worthy to be had 
in everlaſting remembrance ; for the ſolemnity of its deli- 
very, enough to alarm a heart of ſtone. —It ſpoke ; and this 
was the purport of its words :—** Shall man, frail man, be 
«« juſt before the mighty God? Shall even the moſt accom- 
„ pliſhed of mortals be pure in the fight of his Maker! Be- 
% hold,” and conſider it attentively, He put no” ſuch 
„ truſt in” his moſt exalted ** ſervants,” as could beſpeak 
them incapable of defect. And his“ vey angels he 
charged with folly ;” as finking, even in the higheſt per- 
fe&ion of their holineſs, infinitely beneath his tranſcendent 
_ glories ; as falling, even inall the fidelity of their obedience, 
inexpreſſibly ſhort of the homage due to his adorable ma- 
jeſty. If angelicnatures muſt 8 to juſtify either them- 
ſelves or their ſervices, before uncreated purity ; how much 
more abſurd is ſuch a notion, how much more impious ſuch 
an attempt, in them that dwell in houſes of clay ;” whoſe 
original is from the duſt, and whoſe ſtate is all imperfection! 


— — .— — - 4 
Vol. II. O | | THIS 


THIS brings to our remembrance a moſt ſublime deſcrip- 
tion of the divine PowWEx, which ariſes in a beautiful dimax, 
and terminates in this grand idea. The voice of the'Lorp 
«© is mighty in operation, the voice of the Loxy is a glorious 
% voice. The voice of the Lob breaketh the cedars; yea, 
« the Lotp breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. He maketh 
them alfo to ſkip'Iike a calf ; Lebanon and Sirion like a 
“young unicorn,” Plal. xxix. 4, 5 6. | | 

| © The voice of the Lozv is mighty in operation.“ This 
is the general propoſition, ; which,..n the following ſen- 
tences, we ſee moſt magnificently illuſtrated,—** The voice 
«© of the Logp breaketh the cedars ;” when he ſpeaks in 
thunder, and bids the lightning execute his orders, the trees, 
the cedar-trees, thoſe ſturdieſt productions of the earth, are 
ſhivered to pieces. Vea, the Lord breaketh the cedars of 


Lebanon; which, for ſtatelineſs and ſtrength, ſurpaſs the 


oaks of the foreſt, ſurpaſs every tree of the field, almoſt as 
much as the oak exceeds a ſhrub.—It is a ſmall thing with 
1 to rend the trunks, to tear up the roots, and 
make thoſe maſſy bodies ſkip like a calf; „even Lebanon 
„ and Sirion,“ the mountains on which they grow, tremble 
before their Gop. They are thrown. into ſtrange commo- 
tions they are ready to ſpring from their foundations; and, 
with all their load of woods and rocks, appear like ſome af- 


frighted or ſome ſportive animal, that ſtarts with horror, or 


leaps with exultation. ID | | 


THE Scriptures, ſpeaking of the Supreme Being, ſay.— 
% He walketh upon the waves of: the fea,” to denote his un- 
controllable power, Job ix. 8.—** He walketh in the circuit 
«of heaven, to expreſs the immenſity of his preſence, Job 
Rxxii. 14.“ He walketh upon the wings of the wind,” to ſig- 
nify the amazing {wittneſs of his operations, Pſal, civ. 3.— 
In which laſt phraſe, there is, I think, an elegance and em- 
phalis, not — notice of by our commentators, yet 


unequalled in any writer. Not, he“ flieth ; he run- 


« neth;” but, he walketh:“ and that on the very 
wings of the wind;“ on the moſt impetuous of elements, 
rouſed into its utmoſt rage, and ſweeping along with incon- 
ceivable rapidity,—A tumult in nature, not to be deſcribed, 
is the compoſed and ſedate work of the DziTry. A ſpeed, 
not to be meaſured; is (with reverence I ule the expreſſion, 


and to comport with our low methods of conception) the ſo- 
| on anne lemn 
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lemn and majeſtic foot-pace of Jzenovan.—How flat are the 
following lines, even in the great maſter of lyric ſong, 
2 | Ocyor cervis, et agente nimbos 
* £ Ocyor Euro, 7 
when compared with this inimitable ſtroke of divine poetry: 
«« He walketh upon the wings of the wind!“ 

| 4 — — 5 | 


If. vi. 3. THE poets and writers of a bold imagination, 
are particularly fond of machinery; of introducing celeſtial 
beings, in order to give ſome peculiar dignity to their plan, 
or ſome additional ſtrength to their ſentiments, With ini- 
mitable propriety,. and ſurpriſing emphaſis, is this ſpecies of 
fine writing uſed in Scripture ; eſpecially in the paſſage 

Let us only conſider—The perſonages. Theſe are the ſe- 
raphim ; pure and active ſpirits. Likened, by the Pſalmiſt, 
to flames of fire ; ſtyled, by the Apoſtle, dominions and prin- 
cipalities of heaven, Who excel in ſtrength and wiſdom, in 
every high and bright accompliſhment.—Their attitude. 
They wait around the King immortal, ſeated on his exalted 
throne, They ſtand ; are in a poſture of ſervice ; with their 
wings outſtretched, ready to fly at the firſt fignal. The 
and, not with their eyes reverently caſt down ; but wit 
their faces covered, to denote the deepeſt ſelf-abaſement : 
as creatures, that are conſcious and aſhamed of their own 
meanneſs; or as overcome with the unſupportable glories 
which beam from uncreated majefty,—Their action. They 
celebrate, not in cold converſation, but with, rapturaus 
ſongs. ; not with ſingle voices, but in a grand choir (]] 
lee Phat, IXxxvii. 5, 6.) the amiable yet tremendous ſanctity 
of the LoxDd Almighty. —Their manner of expreſſion. Tho' 
filled and penetrated with the prodigious theme, they at- 
tempt not to deſcribe it, Impracticable that, even by the 
tongues of angels ! au expreſs themſelves, therefore, in 
W of profound admiration ; in repeated, in reite- 
rated acclamations to the wonderful attribute; Holy! 
Holy! Holy!“ - The effects of this auguſt appearance. 
The poſts of the door ſhake at the voice: the ponderous and 
magnificent pillars of braſs (ſee 2 Chron. iii. 17.) tremble like 
a leaf, The ſpacious and beautiful houſe is filled with to- 
kens of the divine indignation; is involved in clouds of 
{ſmoke ; and joins with the trembling columns, and adoring 
ſeraphs, to tell * world, What a fearful thing 

2 3 
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« it is to fall into the hands of the living Gov !“ The pro- 
phet himſelf is ſtruck with / aſtoniſhment; is overwhelmed 
with awe ; and cries out, as a woman in her pangs.”—Can 
any thing be more enlivened, impreſſive, and alarming ? 


Iſaiah 28. 465 « BEHOLD! 1 hy in Zion, for a ſoun- 


« dation, a ſtone ;.. a. tried ſtone.;..a. precious corner-ſtone : 
4% ſure foundation: he that believeth, ſhall not make 
« haſte,” . n 
How beautiful the gradation ! how lively the deſcription ! 
and how very important the practical improvement! or, I 
might ſay, the inſcription which is engraven on this won- 
derful ſtone, —<* Behold,” intended to rouſe and fix our moſt 
attentive regard. The God of heaven ſpeaks. He ſpeaks, 
and every ſyllable is balm; every ſentence is rich with con- 
Iolation. If ever therefore we have ears to hear, let it be 
this ſpeaker, and on this occaſion. 7 7 
A ſtone.“ Every thing elſe is ſliding ſand, is yielding 
air; is a bteaking bubble. Wealth will prove a vain ſhadow; 
honour an empty breath; pleaſure a deluſory dream; our 
own righteouſnels a ſpider s web. If on theſe we rely, diſ- 
appointment muſt enſue, and ſhame be inevitable. Nothing 
but Chriſt, nothing but Chriſt, can ſtably ſupport out 
ſpiritual intereſts, and realize our expectations of true hap- 
pineſs. And, bleſſed be the divine goodneſs?! he is, for 
this purpoſe, not a ſtone only, but | PHILA} 
A tried ſtone.“ Tried, in the days of his humanity, by 
the vehemence of temptations, and all the weight of afflictions; 
yet, like gold from the furnace, rendered more ſhining and il- 
Tuftrious by the fiery ſcrutiny.— Tried, under the capacity of 
a Saviour, by millions and millions of depraved, wretched, 
and ruined creatures; who have always found him perfectly 
able, and as perfectly willing, to expiate the moſt enormous 
ouilt,—todeliver from the moſt inveterate corruptions,—and 
* to the very uttermoſt, all that come unto God through 
him. 
A corner ſtone:“ which not only ſuſtains, but unites 
the edifice; incorporating both Jews, and Gentiles, be— 
Hevers of various languages, and manifold denominations,— 


here in one harmonious bond of brotherly love, —hereafter, 


in one common participation of eternal joy. | 

A precious ſtone.” More precious than rubies, the 
pearl of great price; and the deſire of all nations. Pre- 
cious, with regard to the divinity of his perſon, and the un- 


equalled 


- 


r 
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equalled excellency of his mediatorial offices. In theſe, 
and in all reſpects, greater than Jonah,—wiſer than Solomon, 
—fairer than the children of men, — chiefeſt among ten 
thouſand, —and, to the awakened ſinner, or enlightened be- 
liever, altogether lovely. 

« A ſure foundation:” ſuch as no preſſure can ſhake : 
equal, more than equal to every weight; even to fin, the 
heavieſt load in the world. The rock of ages; ſuch as never 
! has failed, never will fail, thoſe humble penitents, who caſt 
their burden upon the Lord Redeemer ; who roll all their 
guilt, and fix their whole hopes, on this immovable baſis.— 
Or, as the words may be rendered, a foundation! a foun- 
„ dation!” There is a fine ſpirit of vehemency in the ſen- 
tence, thus underſtood. It ſpeaks the language of exulta- 
tion, and expreſſes an important diſcovery. That which 
mankind infinitely want, that which multitudes ſeek, and 
find not; it is here! it is here! This is the foundation for 

their pardon, their peace, their eternal telicity. | 
i Whoſoever beheveth :” though preſſed with adverſaries, 
or ſurrounded by dangers, ©* fhall not make haſte: but, 
free from tumultuous and perplexing thoughts, preſerved 
from raſh and precipitate ſteps, he ſhall poſſeſs his ſoul in 
tience; knowing the ſufficiency of thoſe merits, and the 
delity of that grace; on which he has repoſed his confidence, 
ſhall quietly and without 3 wait for an expected 
end. And not only amidſt the perilous or diſaſtrous changes 
of life, but even in the day of everlaſtin judgment, ſuch 
perſons ſhall ſtand with boldneſs, —They ſhall look up to the 
grand Arbitrator, —look round on all the ſolemnity of his 
, appearance, - look forward to the unalterable ſentence, and 
y neither feel anxiety, nor fear damnation. 7 
18 Such, in that day of terrors, ſhall be ſeen 
d | To face the,thunders with a god-like mien. 
h 


The planets drop: their thoughts are'fixt above: 
The centre ſhakes : their hearts diſdain to move, 


1 W bee — 
"2 II. 40. 13, 16, 17. MAY TI be allowed to elucidate the 
noble paſſage quoted above? Sure I am, the reader will not 

be difptea ed with the digreſſion, unleſs the annotator fails 
in the execution, and has the misfortune ; 
J 33 Egregium opus 
1 45) Culpa deterere ingeni. 
4 The prophet, ſtruck with the contemplation of a moſt a 


glorious perſonage, cries out, like one tranſported and 
1 | O03 19431 amazed, 
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amazed, Who?” Never was any thing comparable to him, 
either exiſting in nature, or imaged by fancy. Who 
„ hath meaſured the waters, the unfathomable deep, and 
the boundleſs wave; meaſured them, not in his capacious 
ciſtern, but ** in the hollow of his hand? Who hath 
* meted out heaven,” an expanſe in which worlds revolve, 
and extended to immenſity; meted it, not with an out- 
ſtretched line, but with the ſpan” of his fingers? % Who 
„ hath comprehended the duſt of the earth,“ all the ſolid 
contents f this prodigioully large globe, as a little pittance in 
the ſmalleſt meaſure? ** Who hath weighed the mountains,” 
with all their ponderous ridges, and the hills with all their 
maſſy rocks, as a man weigheth an ounce ora dram“ in” his 
« ſcales?” ——Here I would only obſerve the judicious 
choice of objects. By far the moſt diſtinguiſhed and magnifi- 
cent, that the univerſe affords. The abyſs of waters, and 
the circuit of the ſkies! the dingenfions of the earth, and 
the elevation of the mountains! Compared with which, the 
loſtieſt groves. are leſs than the hyſſop on the wall; and the 

moiſt ample cities are fmaller than a grain of muſtard ſeed. 
Then follows a compariſon, more admirable, if it be poſ- 
ſible, than this fine deſcription. © Behold!” the nations, 
whether on the neighbouring continent or in the remoteſt 
- Hles, are, before this exalted Being, as the ſmall drop of a 
bucket, which is almoſt too ſcanty to deſerve our notice. 
They are as the ſmaller duſt upon the balance, which is not 
{ufticient even to turn the hovering ſcale, They are as the 
{malleſt atom, which has not weight enough to reach. the 
ground, nor force enough to reſiſt the {lighteſt undulations 
of the air. Yea, all the nations of the earth, amidſt all their 
pomp and 2 with all their boaſted accompliſhments 
and admired works, are, before this incomprehenſible Gop, 
as a mere nothing. Can language go farther? Can imagina- 
tion take up a bolder flight? Ye: the aſtoniſhingly rich 
ideas of the prophet add a heightening,- a redoubled height- 
ening even to this inimitable picture. n of the 
world, with all their inhabitants, and all their honours, are 
leis than nothing;“ are lets than ' vanity itſelf,“ in the 

eſtimate of the almighty Jenovan. - 1001 

This if I am not greatly miſtaken, is one of the moſt 
highly finiſhed ſketches of the beautiful and ſublime, extant 
in the whole compals of letters. Let us always remember, 
that the majeſtic perſon, whom it deſcribes, is our atonement 
and righteouſnels (ver. 2.), is our eee and guide 
(ver. 11.); it will then be one of the moſt conſolatory and 
| delightful 
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delightful truths, in all the book of Gop.— And O! may 
we never forget, that the ſmall drop of the bucket,” the 
ſmaller duſt in the balance, the volatile atom, and that which 
is leſs than nothing, are intended to ſhew us, what figure 
our own endeavours, works, and duties make in the fight of 
almighty Gop. We ſhall then have a doctrine, moſt power- 
ful to humble us, to abaſe us, and to teach us to renounce 
our on righteouſneſs, | "lg 


I'T is a moſt charming deſcription, as well as a moſt com- 


| fortable promiſe, which we find in If. xl. 29, 30, 31.—He 


„ giveth power to the feeble, and to them that have no 
« might,” at all, he” not only imparted, but © increaſeth 
* ſtrength ;” making it to abound, where it did not fo much 
as exiſt. Without this aid of JEHovan, even the youths,” 
amidſt. the very prime of their vigour and activity, “ ſhall 


_ . become new in their work, “ and weary” in their 
courſe. Andt 


he young men,” to whoſe reſolution and abi- 
lities nothing ſeemed impraRicable, ** ſhall” not only ſuc- 


ceed, but '** utterly fall,” and miſcarry in their various 


enterpriſes, —** Wheteas they that wait upon the'Loxp,” 
and confide in his grace, ſhall preſs on, with a generous 
ardour, from one degree of religious improvement to ano- 
ther. Inſtead of exhauſtin » they * ſhall renew their 
„ ſtrength.;” difficulties ſhall animate, and toil invigorate 
them. They ſhall mount up,” as © with” ſoaring © wings, 


above all oppoſition ;, they ſhall be carried through every 


diſcouragement, ** as eagles" cleave the yielding air.“ They 
« ſhall run,” with ſpeed and alacrity, the way of God 
: they ſhall hold on” 
(27 progredientur, carpent iter) with conſtancy and perſe- 
verance, in thoſe R paths, and not faint; but 
arrive at the end of their progreſs, and receive the prize of 
their high calling. | | : 
To this moſt chearing doctrine, it me to add its no 
leſs beautiful and delightful contraſt. Eliphaz, ſpeaking of 


the enemies of the righteous, ſays— T29Þ T3 89 —which 
is rendered by a great critic in ſacred learning Nihil exciſum 


factio nobis adverſaria We ſhould reckon our language ac- 
quitted itſelf tolerably well, if, when depreciating the abili- 
ties of an adverſary, it ſhould repreſent them weak as the 

ſcorched thread, feeble as the diſſolving ſmoke. But theſe are 
cold forms of ſpeech, compared with the eloquence of the 
eaſt, According to the genius of our Bible, all the 1 85 
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that oppoſes the godly, is a mere nothing; or, to ſpeak 
with a more emphatical air of contempt, a deſtroyed, an 
extirpated nothing.—Admire this expreſſion, ye that are 
charmed with daring images, and (what Tully calls verbum 
ardens) a ſpirited and glowing diftion, —Remember this de- 
claration, ye that fight the good fight of faith. The united 
force of all your enemies, be it ever ſo formidable to the eye 
of fleſh, is before your almighty Guardian, nihil nihiliſ- 
ſimum, not only nothing, but leſs. than nothing and va- 
nity. Job 22. 20. | 3 u, N 


- 
— CIS: — 
CY 


THE tenderneſs and faithfulneſs of God to his people 
are finely pictured by the prophet Iſaiah, chap. xlii. ver. 3. 
Which 1 ny becauſe of its rich conſolation, and uncom- 
mon beauty, is deſervedly adopted by St. Matthew, and in- 
grafted into the ſyſtem of evangelical truths.—“ He will 
* not“ himſelf “ break” nor ſufter to be broken by an 
other, the bruiſed reed; nor quench the ſmoaking flax.” 
Was it poſſible to have choſen two more delicate, and expreſ- 
ſive repreſentations ?—Could any image be more ſignificant 
of a very infirm and enfeebled faith, than the flexile reed, 
that bends before every wind? which, beſides its natural 
weaknels, is made abundantly weaker by being bruiſed, and 
ſo is ready to fall in pieces of itſelf, —Or could any thing, 
with a more pathetical exactneſs, deſcribe the extreme imbe- 
cility of that other principle of the divine life, love? The 

ſtate of the flax, juſt beginning to burn, is liable to be put 
out by the leaſt blaſt ; more liable Mill is the wick of the 
lamp, when it is not ſo much as kindled into a glimmering 
flame, but only breathing fmoke, and uncertain whether it 
ſhall take fire or no.—Yet true faith, and heavenly love, 
though ſubliſting amidſt ſuch pitiable infirmities, will not 
be abandoned by their great Author; ſhall not be extin- 
guiſhed by any temptations ; but be maintained, invigorated, 
and made finally triumphant, Matth, xii, 20, 


— —— — 


II. xlix. 13. (AN a woman forget her ſucking child, 

% that ſhe {hould not have compaſſion on the ſon of her 
„ womb? Yea, they may forget; yet will I not forget thee.” 
AH oy delicate and expreſſive are the images in this charming 
ſrripture! How full of beauty, if beheld'in a critical, how 
rich with conſolation, if conſidered in a believing view !— 
« Can a woman!“ one of the ſofter ſex; whoſe nature 2 
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moſt impreſſible, and whoſe paſſions are remarkably tender; 
can ſuch a one, not barely diſregard, but entirely for- 
«« get;” not ſuſpend her care for a while, but utterly eraſe 
the very memory—of ** her child ;” her own child, not 
another's; a child that was formed in her womb, and is a 
part of herſelf? Her © ſon;” the more important, and 
therefore more defirable ſpecies ; to whom it peculiarly be- 
longs to preſerve the name, and build up the family :—her 
only fon; for the word is ſingular, and refers to a caſe, where 
the off-ſpring, not being numerous, - but centered in a ſin- 
gle birth, muſt be productive of the fondeſt endearment :— 

an ſhe diveſt herſelf of all concern for ſuch a child; not 
when he is grown up to maturity, or gone abroad from her 
houſe; but while he continues in an infantile ſtate, and muſt 
owe his whole ſafety to her kind attendance ; while he lies 
in her boſom, reſts on her arm, and even “ fucks” at her 
breaſt ?—Eſpecially, if the poor innocent be racked with 
pain, or ſeized by * ſevere affliction; and ſo become an 
object of-compaſlion, as well as of love. Can ſhe hear its 
piercing cries ; can ſhe ſee it all reſtleſs, all helpleſs, under its 
miſery ; and feel no emotions of parental pity ?—IE one 
ſuch monſter of inhumanity might be found; could all (here 
the prophet, to give his compariſon the utmoſt energy, 
changes the ſingular number into the plural. It is not xm da, 
or ce d but d 22 could all) mothers be ſo degenerate? 
This, ſure, cannot be ſuſpected, need not be feared. Much 
leſs need the true believer be apprehenſive of the failure of 
my kindneſs, An univerſal extin&ion of thoſe ſtrongeſt af- 
fections of nature, is a more ſuppoſable caſe, than that I 
ſhould: ever be unmindful of my people, or regardleſs of 
their intereſts, | 

— _ — ———: — 

Iſaiah 63. 1, 2, 3. WHO is this that cometh from 
“ Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah ? This that is 
NY ere in his apparel, travelling in the greatneſs of his 
*« {trength 7A that ſpeak in righteouſneſs, mighty to ſave. 
” 3 art thou red in thine apparel, and thy gar- 
„ments like him that treadeth in the wine fat? —I have 
A trodden the wine: preſs alone, and of the people there was 
none with me.“ | 

The prophet, like one thrown into a ſudden ſurpriſe, with 
a beautiful abruptneſs, cries out, Who is this?” What 
extraordinary appearance diſcovers itſelf to my ſight? Is it a 
human, or divine form, that I behold ? He ** cometh from 
„ Edom” the country, “ from Bozrah” the capital, of our 
profeſſed national enemies. Is he for us, or for our e 

| ries? - 
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ries? The firſt queſtion ſeems to proceed from a diſtant and 
indiſtin view. He then takes a. nearer ſurvey, and de- 
ſcribes the wonderful perſonage with greater particularity. 
This that cometh with dyed garments,” like ſome terrible 
and victorious warrior, that hath ſcarcely ſheathed the ſword 
of {laughter ;--who is all encrimſoned, and till reeking with 
the blood of the {lam. | | 2 | 
The viſion becomes. clearer and clearer. _ I ſee him Jadds 
the rapturous prophet) “ glorious in his apparel.” Highly 
graceful, as well as extremely awful. Bearing in his aſpect, 
in his whole perſon, in his very dreſs, the marks of tran- 
ſcendent dignity. - Travelling in the greatneſs of his 
4 \ſtrength.” Not faint with toil, nor wearied with the 
Atigue of the dreadful action; but like one, that is inde- 
ſatigable in the zeal, and irrefiſtible in his power; and there- 
fore ſtill preſſing forwards, to new. victories; {till going on, 
drom conquering to conquer. Je 
The majeſtic object is, all this while, advancing. At 
Jength, he approaches near enough, to hold a conference 
with this devout enquirer. One would naturally expect, 
that his ſpeech ſhould be like his aſpect, alarming and tre- 
mendous. But grace is on his tongue, and his lips dro 
bam. I ö that ſpeak in righteouſneſs:“ all whoſe 9 7 
are faithfulneſs and truth; an immoveable foundation for 
the faith of my people. That 45 of righteouſneſs,” of 
that myſterious righteouſneſs, which is the delight of my 
Father, and the life of the world. To bring in which, 1s 
the deſign of my appearance on earth, and to reveal it is the 
office of my Spirit. By means of this righteouſneſs, 1 am 
mighty to ſave: to ſave thee; to ſave any loſt ſinner; to 
ſave them, as with the arm of omnipotence, beyond all that 
they can think, even to the very uttermoſt. 

Here the prophet ſeems to be ſomewhat at a loſs, and takes 
leave toſrenew his inquiry. If thou art come, not to de- 
ſtroy men's lives, but to ſave; wwherefore art thou red in 
„ thine apparel, and thy garments like him that treadeth in 
„ the wine- at?“ [Theſe indicate, not deliverance, but de- 
ſtruction. Theſe are tokens, not of forbearing mercy, but 

of inexorahle vengeance.— Tis true, replies le illuſtrious 
hero, ** have trodden the wine-prels ;” I have cruſhed my 
foes ; I have trampled them under my feet and repentance 
was hid from my eyes. But thy enemies were the object of 
mine indignation. Sin, and death, and hell, are the van- 
quiſhed adverſaries. It is their blood, that is ſprinkled upon 
my garments, and that ſtains all my raiment.— This 17 
r % 191 . ANAVE 
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Ihave gained by myſelf alone.“ Being infinitely too great 


in my power, to want an aſſociate; and equally too jealous 
of my honour, to accept of any aſſiſtance. Of the people,” 
whether in heaven or on earth, there was none with me; 
to afford the leaſt ſuccour, or to take the leaſt ſhare in the 
lorious work. The ſalvation of ſmmers; their deliverance 
Zom wrath, and their redemption to God, is, in all its parts, 
my act, even mine, and mine only. Vours be all the — 
fit; mine all the glory. f . 
———————_—_—_— — — ____ 
Zech. vi. 12, 13. THESE two verſes contain a brief, 
but very fine deſcription of the REDEEMER ; of his perſon, 


his office, and his glory; together with the all-gracious cauſe, 


and ever bleſſed fruit of our redemption. 

His perſon : He is the man; or, as the Hebrew im- 
ports, the real, but at the ſame time, the illuſtrious man. 
, Whoſe name is the Bxancn ;” being the new origin of a 
new race; the father of a ſpiritual feed, who are children, 
not of the fleſh, but of the promiſe.— A branch that ſhall 
ſpring, not from a common root, not from any human 
planting, but yr ** from under Himfelf;“ being born 
of a pure virgin, and power of his on SyIR Ir, he 
ſhall be both ſtock and ſtem to himſelf. | 

His office: It is to!“ build the temple,” the church of the 
ele&; which is the houſe of the living Gop; in which he 
dwells, and by whom he is worſhipped ; laying the founda- 
tion of this ſpiritual edifice in his croſs, and cementing 'it 
with his blood;—Which he. ſhall rule as a © king,” after 
having redeemed. it as a prieſt ; uniting the ſacerdotal cenſer 
with the regal diadem, and being “a prieſt upon his throne,” 


Hence proceeds his glory: for he ſtands not, like other 


prieſts, offering daily the ſame oblations ; but having, by 
one ſacrifice, obtained eternal redemption for us, is ſet down. 
at the right hand of the MajzsTyY on high. 

What 1s the cauſe of theſe great events ? What, but that 
moſt ſacred and auguſt convention, ** the counſel of peace?” 
which was ſettled “ between them both; between the 
Loxd JzHovan on one hand, and the man whoſe name is 
the BRA N on the other. Called a counſel, from the entire 
conſent, which actuated each party; and the tranſcendent 
wiſdom, diſplayed in the whole ſcheme.—The counſel of 
peace, becauſe of its ſovereign efficacy, to make peace with 
an offended Gov, peace in the accufing conſcience, peace 
among people of jarring tempers and diſcordant principles. 
| Wk | Mark 
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Mark ix. 3, THE evangeliſt's deſcription is, like the 
ſcene, remarkably bright; and the gradation of his images 
is almoſt as worthy of obſervation, as the memorable fa&t,— 
“The garments were white, —exceeding” white, - white 
«© as the ſnow,” whiter than any fuller on earth could make 


them; — ſurpaſſing all the works of art, equalling the firſt 


and fineſt productions of nature;—Nay, ſo great was the 
luſtre, that it gliſtened, eyevero 51\Bovre, like the lightning, 
and even dazzled the fight. | , i if 


N 


ILE I a perſon of true taſte peruſe, in a critical view, the 
two firſt chapters of St. Luke. He will there find a ſeries of 
the moſt ſurpriſing incidents, related with the greateſt ſim- 
plicity, yet with the utmoſt majeſty.— All which, extremely 
affecting in themſelves, ate heightened and illuminated, by 
a judicious intermixture of the ſublimeſt pieces of poetry. 


For my own part, I know not how to characterize them more 


properly than by Solomon's elegant compariſon ;—** They 
Hare as gold rings fet with the beryl, or as bright ivory 
£* overlaid with ſapphires.“ Cant, v. 14. _ 
3 —— . — | — : ; 
Luke 10. 32. IF this was a parable, we cannot but ad- 
mire the accuracy of our LoxD, both in laying the ſcene, 


and ſelecting the circumſtances. —It'is the maxim of a great 


critic, 


L 


Ficta voluptatis cauſa ſint proxima veris. 


And how very apparent is the air of probability in this. ſa- 
cred 2pologue ! The way from Jeruſalem to Jericho, lying 
.thro' a deſart, was much infeſted by thieves,” and too com- 
modious for their purpoſes of violence, What could be more 
likely to happen, than the paſſage of a prieſt and Levite along 


that road? ſince Jericho was a city appropriated to the Le- 


vitical order, and contained no leſs than twelve thouſand at- 
tendants on the ſervice of the temple. Yule PLING of 
Hot judiciouſly is the principal figure circumſtanced !— 
Had the calamity befallen a Samaritan, it would have made 
but feeble impreſſions of pity ; and thoſe, perhaps, imme- 
diately effaced, by ſtronger emotions of hate. But, when it 
was a Jew that lay bleeding to death, the repreſentation was 
[lure to. intereſt the hearer in the diſtreſs, and awaken a ten- 


der concern. Had the relief been adminiſtered by a Jew, 


the benevolence would have ſlione, but in a much fainter 
light. Whereas, when it came from the hands of a Samaritan, 
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whom all the Jews had agreed to execrate, and rank with the 
very fiends of hell, how bright—how charmingly and irre- 
ſiſtibly bright -was the luſtre of ſuch charity! asche 

Let the reader conſider the temper expreſſed in that ran- 
corous reflection; Thou art a Samaritan, | and haſt a 
% devil,” John viii. 48.—Let him compare that inveterate 
malevolence, with the benign and compaſſionate ſpirit of our 
amiable traveller.— Then let him ſay, whether he ever be- 
held a finer or a bolder contraſt? whether, upon the whole, 
he ever {aw the ordonnance of deſcriptive painting, more 
juſtly deſigned, or more happily executed ? ann 42 
I would beg leave to oblerve farther, that the virulent 
animolity of the Jew dilcovers-itlelf even in the lawyer's re- 
ply.: He that ſhewed mercy on him, He will not fo 
much as name the Samaritan; eſpecially. in a caſe, where he 
could not be named without an honourable. diſtinction.— 
So ſtrongly marked, and ſo exactly preſerved, are the Te yd 
the manners or diſtinguiſhing qualities of each perſon, in the 
ſacred narrat ions F Gp ee f 

py | 3 es l 

IJ HE circumſtances of this miracle, as related by the 
evangeliſts, are truly wonderful, and to the laſt degree pic- 
tureique. | | . rn | 

«©, Maſter! Maſter! we'periſh !” How conciſe, how abrupt, 
and how ardent is this exclamation ! Therefore how ſtrongly 
hgnificant of imminent danger, and of the utmoſt diſtrels? 

hey have not time to be explicit. A moment's delay ma 
be fatal. What they utter is conciſeneſs itſelf, and all ra- 
pidity, Luke viii. 24.— This is nature; this is the genuine 
language of the heart; this is true hiſtoric painting, Every 
impartial reader muſt admire this exquiſitely juſt and fine 
ſtroke, far beyond the diffuſe and (I had almoſt faid imperti- 
nently) florid ſpeech, which Virgil puts into the mouth of 
his hero on a like occafion. An. I. 98. Lira, TeQwnucc 
What a majeſty in this command! Tis admirable ; tis ini- 
mitable; tis worthy of God.—I think, we may obſerve a 
peculiarly E word, addreſſed and adapted to each ele- 
ment, the firſt enjoining a ceſſation of the winds, the ſecond 
a quieſcence of the waves; ſilence in all that roared, com- 
poſure in all that raged. As tho' (to give a ſhort paraphraſe 
on the gang injunction) it had been ſaid, Winds, be 
„% huſh'd;” Waves, be calm.” Mark iv. 39. 

The effect on the diſciples is deſcribed, with all the force 
of imagination, and all the energy of dition. To repreſent 
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in colours, what the evangelical hiſtorian has leſt upon re- 
cord, would be a ſubject fit for the immortal Raphael; and 
perhaps not to be equalled even by his maſterly pencil. 
Auzy exvepoos ev eauTo tfigavro 1%: ahauuatoy—ebavuaoy, they 
were amazed—efigevro they were tranſported with amazement 

ui to the very greateſt „ eee exceeding all 
that language can expreſs. Mark 6. 517. - 


, ——— ”\ — 


T HIS brings to my mind one of the deepeſt mourning- 
28 extant in the productions of the pen. The ſacred hif- 
orian paints it in all the 7 of ſtyle, yet with all 
the ſtrength of colouring, —*© When Jeſus came nigh to the 
« gate of the city, behold! there was a dead man carried 
« out, the only ſon of his mother and ſhe was a widow,” '— 
What a gradation is here! How pathetically beautiful! 
_ Every del cee widens the wound; aggravates the 
calamity; till the deſcription is worked up into the moſt 
finiſhed picture of exquiſite and inconſolable diſtreſs.— He 
was a young man; cut off in the flower of life, amidſt a 
thouſand gay expectations, and ſmiling hopes. A ſon; an 
only ſon; t ali cded mother's all: ſo that none remained 
to preſerve the name, or perpetuate the family. What ren- 
dered the cafe ſtill more deplorable, ** ſhe was a widow:“ 
left entirely defolate: abandoned to her woes ; without an 
to ſhare her ſorrows, or to comfort her under the irreparable 
loſs.—lIs not this a fine-ſketch of the impaſſioned and pic- 
turefque? Who can conſider the narrative with any attention, 
and not feel his heart penetrated with a tender commilera- 
tion? Luke vii. 12. FARES 


— 
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WIT H what amiable and affecting colours is the mercy 
of God repreſented in the parable of the prodigal! What 
could induce that fooliſh youth to forſake his father's houſe ? 
Had he not been tenderly cheriſhed by the good parent, and 
loaded with benefits from his indulgent hand Were not the 
reſtraints of' parental e an eaſy yoke? or rather a 
reſervative Kom ruin? Notwithſtanding every endearing ob- 
igation, he revolts from his duty; and launches into ſuch 
ſcandalous irregularities as were diſhonourable to his family, 
and deſtructive to himſelf. When neceſſity, not choice, 
but ſharp neceſſity drove him to a ſubmiſſive return; does 

the injured father ſtand aloof, or ſhut his doors? Quite the 
reverſe, He eſpies him, while he is yet a great way off; and, the 
| | | moment 
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moment he beholds the profligate youth, he has compaſſion 
on him. His bowels np they found like an harp, 
touched with notes divinely ſoft. He never once thinks of 
his ungracious departure, and infamous debaucheries. Pity, 
parental pity, paſſes an'a&t of oblivion ; and, in one inſtant, 
cancels à ſeries of long-continued provocations. So ſtrong 
are the workings of fatherly affection, that he is almoſt im- 
patient to embrace the'naked and deſtitute wretch. The ſon's 
ce is ſlow; he aroſe and came: the father's is ſwift; he 
Fong forth (aged as he was) and © ran.” And isthere afingle 
Newly in his brow, or one upbraiding word on his tongue? 
— Inſtead of loathing the {ordid creature, or dag 
him for his odious exceſſes; he “ falls on his neck,“ claſps 
him in his arms, and hugs him to his boſom. Inſtead of dif- 
owning the riotous ſpendthrift, or rejecting him for his un- 
dutiful behaviour; he receives and welcomes him with kiſſes 
of delight. He rejoices at his return from extravagance and 
vice, as he formerly rejoiced on the day of his nativity.— 
When this companion of harlots opens his mouth, before he 
ſpeaks, the father hears. He interrupts him, in the midſt of 
his intended ſpeech. The overflowings of his compaſſionate 
heart can brook no delay. He ſeems to be uneaſy himſelf, till 
he has made the afflicting penitent glad, with the aſſurance 
of his acceptance, and the choiceſt of his favours. —While 
the poor abaſhed offender feeks nothing more than not to be 
abhorred, he is thoroughly reconciled, and honoured before 
the whole family. While he requeſts no other indulgence, 
than only to be treated as the meaneſt fervant ;” he is 
clothed with the beſt robe ;” he is feaſted with © the fatted 
« calf;” he is careſſed as the deareſt of children.—Was there 
ever ſo bright and winning a picture of the tendereſt mercy, 
moſt freely vouchſafed, even to the moſt unworthy of crea- 
tures? Yet thus, my ſoul ; and thus, my fellow {mner ; 
will the Lord God of everlaſting compaſlions receive us, if, 
ſenſible of our miſery, and thirſting for ſalvation, we turn to 
him through Jeſus Chriſt ! | 


— 0 — CEE 


Acts ix 1. TAT AQ er: euntveuv & , a O Saul 

« yet e mom} threatening and flaughter.” —What a re- 
preſentation is here of a mind, mad with rage, and aban- 
doned to the fierceſt extremes of barbarity ! I ſcarce know, 
whether I am more ſhocked at the perſecutor's ſavage diſpo- 
ſition, or charmed with the evangeliſts lively deſcription. — 
The adverb eri ſeems referable to chap. viii. ver. 3. and has, 
in 
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in this connexion, a peculiar force. The havock he had 
committed, the inoffenſive families he had already ruined, 


vuere not ſufficient to aſſuage his vengeful ſpirit. They were 


only a taſte; which, inſtead of glutting the blood- hound, 
made him more cloſely purſue the track, and more eagerly 
pant for deſtruction. lle is ſtill athirſt for violence and 
murder. So eager and inſatiable is his thirſt, that he even 


breathes out threatening and ſlaughter. His words are 


1% ſpears and arrows, and his tongue a ſharp ſword,” Tis as 
natural for him to menace the Chriſtians, as to breathe the 
air,——Nay, they bleed every hour, every moment, in the 


- purpoles of his rancorous heart. It is only owing, to want of 


power, that every ſyllable he utters, every breath he draws, 
does not deal about deaths, and cauſe ſome of the innocent 
CTC eee 


8 Þ . PREP - 7 0 
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ANOTHER very remarkable inſtance of 22 in St. 
Paul's writings, is, that tho' diffuſe in the ol, they 
are conciſe in the preceptive parts. On the former, it was 
abſolutely neceſſary to enlarge. On the latter it is always 
judicious to be ſhort. The celebrated rule of Horace, 
| Quicquid precipies, eſto brevis, 

was never more exactly obſerved, nor more finely exempli- 
fied, than by our apoſtolic author. See that noble ſtring. of 
precepts, 1 Theſſ. v. 16, 17, &c. See another choice col- 


le&ion of the ſame kind, Rom. x11. 9, 10, &c. In which the 


energy of the diction is no leſs admirable, than the conciſe- 


neſs of the ſentence. Arogονν,ſuthcεh g - õονννονν ναν . νοσονονονi 
CEOVTEG—TPOTHAPTERBYTES—OwWHovTE;—are ſome of the moſt vigo- 
rous words that language can furniſh, and form the moſt ani- 
mated meaning, that imagination can conceive. 


& 7 _— 


1 Cor. v. 7. WOULD any one venture to ſay, Paul 
our paſſover is ſacrificed for us? Vet this, I think, may be, 
or rather is in effect ſaid, by the account which ſome perſons 
give of Chriſt's ſatisfaction. — The very thought of ſuch a 
blaſphemous abſurdity, is too painful and offenſive for the 


' ſerious Chriſtian to dwell upon. I would therefore divert his 


attention to a more pleaſing object. Let him obſerve the ex- 


' quiſite ſkill, which, here and every where, conducts the zeal 


of our inſpired writer, —The odes of Pindar are celebrated 


for their fine tranſitions ; which, though bold and ſurpriſing, 


are perfectly natural. We have, in this place, a very mal- 
VOOR on 2 8 | terly 
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terly ſtroke of the ſame beautiful kind. The apoſtle, ſpeak- 
ingof the inceſtuous criminal, paſſes, by a moſt artful digreſ- 
ſion to his darling topic, a crucified Saviour. Who would 
have expected it, on ſuch an ogcafion? Vet, when thus ad- 
mitted, who does not ſee and admire, both the propriety of 
the ſubject, and the delicacy of its introduction? 
— —  — —  — — 

2 Cor. iv. 17. THE great Stephens, that oracle of 
Grecian learning, tranſlates va vrepBoayv, Quo nihil majus 
dici aut fingi poteſt. But how does the ſenſe riſe! how is the 
idea enlarged, under two ſuch forcible expreſſions ! val vreg- 
oh © vireporyv.—— The whole verſe is a maſter-piece of 
the beautiful antitheſis, the lively deſcription, and the nerv- 

_ ous dition, It is one of thoſe exquiſite paſſages in the In- 
{pired Writings, which, like ſome rich aromatic plants, can- 
not be transferred from their on generous and native ſoil; 
without being impaired in their vivacity, and loſing much of 
their delicacy.” Perhaps, the following verſion may be ſomes 
what leſs injurious to the facred original, than the common 
tranſlation :>* Our very light affliction, which is but juſt 
for the preſent moment, worketh out a farmoreexceeding, 
an incomparably great, and eternal weight of glory.” 

What are all the conſolatory expedients preſcribed in all 
the volumes of Heathen morality, compared with this one re- 
cipe of Revelation? They are, in point of chearing efficacy, 
ſomewhat like the froth on the conflux of a thouſand rapid 
ſtreams; compared with a ſingle draught of Homer's Nepenthe ; 
which, he tells us, was | © | "4 


. 


Temper'd with drugs of ſov'reign uſe, t' aſſuage 
The boiling boſom of tumultuous rage: 
To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 
And dry the tearful fluices of deſpair. 
Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th exalted mind 
All fenfe of woe delivers to the wind. Odyſs. iv. 


— 


| Did ever grace ſtoop ſo low ? ME. 

T HIS reminds me of a very noble piece of ſacred ora- 
tory, where, ina fine feries of the moſt beautiful gradations, 
the OI diſplays the admirably-condeſcending kindneſs of 
our Saviour.—* He thought it no robbery,” it was his in- 


diſputable right, to be equal with the infinite, ſelf-exiſtent, 

immortal God. Yet, in mercy to ſinners, he emptied 

«© himſelf” of the incommunicable honours, and laid afide 
Vol, II. P the 
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the robes of incomprehenſible lory. When he entered 
upon his mediatorial ſtate, inſtead of acting in the grand ca- 


Der of univerſal Sovereign, ** he took upon him the form 
„of a ſervant:“ and not thefform of thole miniſtering ſpi- 
rits, whoſe duty is dignity itſelf; who are throned, tho 
adoring.—“ He took not on him the nature of angels,” but 
ſtooped incomparably low; aſſumed a body of animated 
duſt, and“ was made in the likeneſs of men; thöſè inferior 
and depraved creatures. Aſtoniſhing condeſcenſion! but 
not iufficient for the overflowing richneſs of the Redeemer's 
love. For, being found in faſhion as a man, he humbled 
* himſelf” farther ſtill; occupied the loweſt place, where all 
was low and ignoble. He not only ſubmitted to the yoke of 
the law, but alſo bore the infirmities, and miniſtered to the 
neceſſities of mortals. He even waſhed the feet of others, and 
had not where to lay his on head.” —Yea, he carried his 
meritorious humiliation to the very deepeſt degrees of poſ- 


Fble abaſement. He became obedient unto death; nd 
not to a common or natural death, but fa death more infa- 
mous than the gibbet; more torturous than the rack; 


even the“ accurſed : death of the croſs. Phil. 2. 6. 7. 8. 
I Pet. xi. 2. THIS compariſon is, perhaps, the "molt 
exact and expreſſive that words can form, or fancy conceive. 
Babes covet nothing but the milk of the breaſt. They are 
indifferent about all other things.. Give them riches, give 
them honours, give them whatever you pleaſe, without this 
rich, delicious, balmy nutriment, they will not, T can- 
not be ſatisfied.— How finely does this illuſtrate, and how 
forcibly inculcate, what our Lok p ſtyles, the fingle eye, 
and ** the one thing needful!“ or the ſalutary doctrines and 
delightful privileges of the goſpel ; together with that ſu- 
preme value for them, and undivided complacency in them, 
which are the diſtinguiſhing character of the Chriſtian! 


. AM Ra mes ara 
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2 Pet. iii. 10. I favs often. thought this verſe an emi- 


nent inſtance of that kind of beautiful writing, in which the 
very ſound hears a: fort of fignificancy ;- at leaſt, carries an 
exact correſpondence with the ſenſe. The original exprei- 
lion-—poitySov—is..one of the hoarleſt and deepeſt. words in 
language. Nothing could be more exquilitely adapted to at- 
feet the ear, as well as impreſs the imagination, with the 


- wreck of nature, and the craſh of a falling world. I ſcarce 


ever 
/ 
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ment, is taken to heighten the idea. 
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ever read this clauſe, but it brings to my mind that admired 
deſcription in Milton: fei | 
| — — On a ſudden open fly, | 

With impetuous recoil, and jarring ſound, - 

Th' infernal doors, and on their hinges grate _ 4:5. 

Harſh thunder.-— Book II. 879. 
It is a pleaſing employ, and a very laudable office of true 
criticiſm, to point out theſe inferior recommendations of the 
Sacred Claſſics, Tho' I believe, the inſpired writers them- 
ſelves, amidſt all the elevation and magnificence of their di- 
vine ideas, diſdained a ſcrupulous attention to ſuch little 
niceties of ſtyle. | 

— | | 
—— — — —— 


© GODis love.“ This I call inimitable! Nothing can 
be more ſimple, yet nothing is more ſublime. For my part, 
I know not how to attempt an illuſtration of the noble ſen- 
timent. It ſtrikes the mind, as light ſtrikes the eye. No 
art can make this more bright; and no paraphraſe can make 
that more delicate, more majeſtic, more affecting. 


„ Time ſhall be no longer.“ 4s 
THIS alludes to the beginning of Revelations the xth ; 
which, abſtracted from its ſpiritual meaning, and conſidered 
only as a ſtately piece of machinery, well deſerves our atten- 
tion; and, I will venture to ſay, has not its ſuperior, per- 
haps not its equal, in any of the moſt celebrated maſters of 
Greece and Rome.—All that is gloomy or beautiful in the 
atmoſphere, all that is ſtriking or magnificent in every ele- 
Let nothing is diſpro- 
portionate'; but an uniform air of ineffable majeſty greatens, 
exalts, ennobles the whole.—Be pleaſed to obſerve the aſ- 
ect of this,auguſt perſonage. All the brightneſs of the ſun 
ſhines in his countenance ; and all the rage of the fire burns 
in his feet.—See his apparel. The clouds compoſe his robe, 
and the drapery of the {ky floats upon his ſhoulders. The 
rainbow forms his diadem ; and that which compaſſeth the 
heaven with a glorious circle, is the ornament of his head. 
—Þchold- his attitude. One foot ſtands on the ocean, the 
other reſts on the land. The wide extended earth, and the 
world of waters, ſerve as pedeſtals for thoſe mighty columns, 
—QConſfider the action. His hand is lifted up to the height 
of the ſtars. He ſpeaks; and the regions of the firmament 
echo with the mighty a the midnight deſert reſounds 
2 


with 
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with the lion's roar. © The artillery of the ſkies is wn 

at the ſignal; a peal of ſeven-fold thunders ſpreads" the 
alarm, and prepares the univerſe to receive his orders.—To 
finiſh all, and to give the higheſt -grandeur, as well as the 
utmoſt ſolemnity, to the repreſentation, hear the decree that 
iſſues from his mouth. He ſwears by Him that liveth for 
ever and ever.“ In whatever manner ſo majeſtic a perſon 
had exprefled himielf, he could not fail of commanding 
univerſal attention. But when he confirms his ſpeech by a 
moſt ſacred and inviolable oath, we are not only wrapt in 
_ filent ſuſpence, but overwhelmed with the profoundeſt awe. 
He ſwears, ** that time ſhall be no longer.” Was ever voice 
ſo full of terror; fo big with wonder? It proclaims, not the 
fall of empires, but the final period of things. It ſtrikes off 
the wheels of nature; bids ages and generations ceaſe to roll; 
and, with one potent word, conliggs a whole world over to 
diſſolution.— This is one among a multitude of very ſublime 
and maſterly ſtrokes, to be found in that too much neglected 
book — The BIE. | Morte, paſſim. 


| 64. Bisnor LowrTn. 1 f. 

' The writings of the Prophets, in general, poetical and ſententious. 

POETRY muſt be allowed to ſtand eminent among the 
other liberal arts; inaſmuch as it refreſhes the mind when it 
is fatigued, fooths it when it is agitated, relieves and invigo- 
rates it when it is depreſſed. Theſe obſervations are re- 
markably exemplified in the Hebrew poetry, than which the 
human mind can conceive nothing more elevated, more 
' beautiful, or more elegant; in which the almoſt ineffable 
ſublimity of the ſubje&t is fully equalled by the energy of the 
language, and the dignity of the ſtyle. But ſince it appears 
eſſential to every ſpecies of poetry, that it be confined to 
numbers, and conſiſt of fome kinds of verſe, in treating of 
the poetry of the Hebrews, it appears abſolutely — 
to demonſtrate, that thoſe parts, at leaſt; of the Hebrew 
writings, which we term poetic, are in a metrical form, and 
to inquire whether any thing be certainly known concerning 
the nature and principles of this verſification or not. And it 
there ſhould appear a manileſt conformity between the pro- 
phetical ſtyle, and that of the books ſuppoſed to be metrical ; 
a conformity in every known part of the poetical character, 
which equally difcriminates eee and the metrical 
books, — thoſe acknowl to be proſe: it will be of 


uſe to trace out and to mark this conformity with all poſſible 
accuracy: to obſerve, how far the peculiar characteriſtics 
* ; | ; eac 
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each ſtyle coihcide ; and to ſee, whether the agreement be- 
tween them be ſuch, as to induce us to conclude, that the 
poetical and the prophetical character of ſtyle and compoſi- 
tion, though 1333 ſuppoſed to be different, yet are not 
really one and the ſame. 6 br 
Nov the firſt and moſt manifeſt indication of verſe in the 
Hebrew poetical books preſents itſelf in the Acroſtic or Al- 
phabetical poems: of which there happily remain many ex- 
amples, and thoſe of various kinds; ſo that we could not 
have hoped, or even wiſhed, for more light of this ſort to 
lead us on in the very entrance of our inquiry. The na- 
ture, or rather the form of theſe poems is this: the poem 
conſiſts of twenty two lines, or of twenty two ſyſtems of 
lines, or periods, or ſtanzas, according to the number of the 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet; and every line, or every 
ſtanza, begins with each letter in its order, as it ſtands in 
the alphabet; that is, the firſt line, or firſt ſtanza, begins 
with xx, the ſecond with 3, and fo on. This was certainly 
intended for the aſſiſtance of the memory; and was chiefly 
employed in ſubjects of common ule, as maxims of morality, 
7 forms of devotion; which being expreſſed in detached 
ſentences, or aphoriſms, the inconvenience ariſing from the 
{ubje&, the want of connection in the parts, and of a regular 
tram of thought carried through the whole, was remedied 
by this artificial contrivance in the form. There are ſtill ex- 
tant in the books of the Old Teſtament, twelve of theſe 
poems, namely, Plalms 25. 34. 37. 111.112, 119. 145. Proverbs 
31. 10—31. Lamentations 1. 2. g. 4. Three of theſe poems 
are perfectly alphabetical; namely, Pſalms 111 and 112, and 
Lamentations 3; in which every line is marked by its initial 
letter; the other nine leſs perfectly alphabetical, in which 
every ſtanza only is diſtinguiſhed, f the three former 
it is to be remarked, that not only Every ſingle line is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by its initial letter, but that the whole poem is 
laid out into ſtanzas; two of theſe poems, namely Pſalms 111 
and 112, each into ten ſtanzas, all of two lines, except the 
two Kſt ſtanzas in each, which are of three lines: in theſe 
the ſenſe and the conſtruction manifeſtly point out the divi- 
ſion into ſtanzas, and mark the limit of every ſtanza. The 
third of theſe perfectly alphabetical poems conſiſts of twenty 
two ſtanzas, of three lines: but in this the initial letter of 
every ſtanza is alſo the initial letter of every line of that ſtan- 
za; fo that both the lines, and the ſtanzas, are infallibly 
limited. And in all the three poems the pauſes of the ſen- 
tences coincide with the pauſes of the lines and ſtanzas. 
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It is alſo further to be obſerved of theſe three poems, that 
| the lines, ſo determined by the initial letters, in the ſame 
poem, are remarkably equal to one another in length, in 
the number of words nearly, and probably in the number of 
1yllables : and that the lines of the ſame ſtanza have a re- 
markable congruity one with another, in the matter and the 
form, in the ſenſe and the conſtruction. | 
Ot the other nine poems leſs perfectly alphabetical, in 
which the ſtanzas only are marked with initial letters, fix, 
namely, Pſalm, 25. 34. 119. 145. Prov. 31. and Lament. 4. 
conſiſt of ſtanzas of two lines; two, — a Lament. 1 and 
2. of ſtanzas of three lines, and one, namely, Pſalm 37 of 
ſtanzas of four lines: not taking into the account at preſent 
ſome irregularities, which in all probability are to be imputed 
to the miſtakes of tranſcribers. And theſe ſtanzas likewiſe 
naturally divide themſelves into their diſtin& lines, the 
{ſenſe and the conſtruction plainly pointing out their limits; 
and the lines have the ſame congruity one with another in 
matter and form, as was above obſerved in regard to the 
poems more perfectly alphabetical. 

Another thing to be obſerved of the three poems perfectly 
alphabetical, is, that in two of them, namely, Pſalms 111 and 
112, the lines are {hotter than thoſe of the third, namely, 

Lament. 3. by about one third part, or almoſt half: and of 
the other nine poems, the ſtanzas only of which are alphabe- 
tical, that three, namely, Lament. 1, 2 and 4. conſiſt of the 
longer lines, and the fix others of the ſhorter. 

Now from theſe examples, which are not only curious, 
but of real uſe, and of great importance in the preſent in- 

quiry, we may dray ſome concluſions, which plainly follow 
from the premiſes, and muſt be admitted in regard to the 
alphabetical poems themſelves; which alſo may by analo 
be applied with great provability to other poems, where the 
lines and ſtanzas are not ſo determined by initial letters; yet 
which appear in other reſpects to be of the ſame kind. 

In the firſt place, we may ſafely conclude, that the poems 
perfectly alphabetical conſiſt of verſes properly ſo called; of 
verſes regulated by ſome obſervation of harmony or cadence ; 
of meaſure, numbers, or rhythm. For it is not at all pro- 
bable in the nature of the thing, or from examples of the 
like kind in other languages, that a portion of mere proſe, 

in which numbers and harmony are totally diſregarded, 
ſhould be laid out according to a ſcale of divifion, which car- 
ries with it ſuch evident marks of ſtudy and labour, of art in 

the contrivance, and exactneſs in the execution, And I 

| | | preſume 


4 


* 
+ 


o * 
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preſume it will be eaſily granted in regard to the other 
poems, which are divided into ſtanzas by the initial letters, 
which ſtanzas are ſubdivided by the pauſes of the ſentence 
into lines eaſily diſtinguiſhed one from another, commonly 
the ſame number of lines to a ſtanza in the ſame poem: that 
theſe are of the ſame kind of compoſition with the former, 
and they equally conſiſt of verſes. And in general, in re- 
gard to the reſt of the poems of the Hebrews, bearing evi- 
ently the ſame marks and characteriſtics of compoſition with 
the alphabetical poems in other * and falling into re- 
gular lines, often into regular ſtanzas, according to the 
pauſes of the ſentences; which ſtanzas and lines have a cer- 
tain parity or proportion to one another; that theſe like- 
wife conſiſt of verſe; of verſe diſtinguiſhed from proſe, not 
only by the ſtyle, the figures, the diction; by a loſtineſs of 
thought, and richneſs, of 2 but by being divided 
into E and ſometimes into ſyſtems of lines; which lines, 
having an apparent N ſimilitude, or proportion, one 
to another, were in ſome ſort meaſured by the ear, and re- 
gulated according to ſome general laws of metre, rhythm, 
harmony, or cadence. 55 i 
Further, we may conclude from the example of the per- 
ſfectly alphabetical poems, that whatever it might be that 
conſtituted Hebrew verle, it certainly did not conſiſt in 
thyme, or ſimilar and correſpondent ſounds at the ends of 
the verſes: for as the ends of the verſes in thoſe poems are 
infallibly marked; and it plainly appears, that the final ſyl- 


lables of the correſpondent verſes, whether in diſtichs or 


triplets, are not ſimilar in ſound to one another; it is mani- 
feſt, that rhymes, or ſimilar endings, are not an eſſential part 
of Hebrew verſes. The grammatical forms of the Hebrew 
language in the verbs, and pronouns, and the plurals of 
nouns, are ſo ſimple and uniform, and bear ſo great a ſhare 
in the termination of words, that ſimilar endings muſt ſome- 
times happen, and cannot well be avoided ; but fo far from 
conſtituting an eſſential or principal part of the art of Hebrew 
verſification, they ſeem to have 2a no object of attention 
and ſtudy, nor to have been induſtriouſly ſought after as a 
favourite acceſſary ornament. | | 
Thus much then, I think, we may be allowed to infer 
from the alphabetical. poems; namely, that the Hebrew 
- poems are written in verſe, properly ſo called ; that the har- 
mony of the verſes does not ariſe from rhyme, that is, from 
ſimilar correſponding: ſounds 2 the verſes; but 
0 


from ſome ſort of rhythm, probably from ſome ſort of * 
115 | tne 


. * * 
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the laus of which are now altogether unknown, and wholly 


undiſcoverable; yet that therè are evident marks of a cer- 


tain correſpondence of the verſes with one another, and of 


a certain relation between the compoſition of the verſes and 
the compoſition of the ſentences; the formation of the 
former depending in ſome degree upon the diſtribution of 
the latter; ſo that generally periods coincide with ſtanzas, 
members with verſes, and pauſes of the one with pauſes of 
the other; which peculiar form of compoſition is ſo obſery- 
able, as plainly to diſcriminate in general the parts of the 
Hebrew 2.182. which are written in verſe, from thoſe, 
which are written in proſe. This will requirEa larger and 
more minute explication; not only as a matter neceſſary to 
- our preſent purpoſe; that is, to aſcertain the character of 
the prophetical ſtyle in general; but as a principle of con- 
ſiderable uſe, and of no tmall importance, in the interpreta- 
tion of the poetical parts of the Old Teſtament. 

The correſpondenee of one verſe, or line, with another, I 
call Paralleliſin. When a propoſition is delivered, and a 
ſecond is ſubjoined to it, or drawn under it, equivalent, or 
contraſted with it, in ſenſeg or ſimilar to it in the form of 
grammatical conſtruction; theſe I call parallel lines; and the 
words or phraſes, anſwering one to another in the correſpond- 
ing lines, parallel term. 
| arallel lines may be reduced to three ſorts ; Parallels S 

nonymous, Parallels Antithetic; and Parallels Synthetic. Of 
each of theſe I ſhall give a variety of examples, in order to 


ſhew the various forms, under which they appear; firſt, from 


the books univerſally acknowledged to be poetical; then, 
correſpondent examples from the prophets; to ſhew, that 
the form and character of the compoſition is in all the ſame. 
As ſome of the examples, which follow, are of many lines, 
the reader may perhaps note a ſingle line or two int ermixed, 
which do not properly belong to that claſs under which 
they are ranged. Theſe are retained, to preſerve the con- 
— and harmony of the whole paſſage: and it is to be 
obſerved, that the Grad forts of parallels are perpetually 
-mixed with one another; and this mixture gives a variety 
and beauty to the compoſition. | | 
Firſt, of Parallel Lines Synonymous: that is, which 
correſpond one to another by expreſſing the {ame ſenſe in 


different, but equivalent terms; when à propoſition is de- 


livered, and is immediately repeated, in the whole or in 
part, the expreſſion being varied, but the ſenſe entirely, or 
nearly the ſame. As in the following examples: 
A5 | | | | „ O Jehovah, 


— 
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„O Jehoyah, in thy ſtrength the king ſhall rejoice ;" 
66 a in thy ſalvation how greatly ſhall he exult !” 
«+ The deſire of his heart thou haſt granted unto him ;” 
„And the requeſt of his lips thou haſt not denied.” 
| a Pſalm 21. 1, 2. 


| 4 
«© When Iſrael went out from Egypt? 
The houſe of Jacob from a ſtrange people; 
60 1 was his facred heritage:“ 
„ Iſrael his dominion.” - | ** 
% The ſea ſaw, and fled;” 
Jordan turned back: 8 
„The mountains leaped like rams;“ 
„Ihe hills like the ſons of the flock.” - 
What ailed thee, O ſea, that thou fleddeſt;“ 
Jordan, that thou turnedſt back: 
«« Mountains, that ye leaped like rams; 
« And hills, like the ſons of the flock !” 
«+ At the preſence of the Lord tremble, thou earth ;” 
At the preſence of the God of Jacob!“ | 
Who turned the rock into a lake of waters ;” 
«« Theflint into a water ſpring.” Nalm 114. 


„ Becauſe I called, and ye refuſed;” 

] ſtretched out my hand, and no one regarded :” 
But ye have defeated all my counſel ;” 

And would not incline to my reproof :” 

* I alſo will laugh at your calamity ;? _ 

«© I will mock, when what you feared cometh ;” 
„When what you feared cometh like a devaſtation ;” 

« And your calamity advanceth like a tempeſt ;” |; 

«© When diſtreſs and anguiſh come upon you:“ 

„Then ſhall they call upon me, but I will not anſwer;“ 
«© They ſhall ſeek me early, but they ſhall not find me:“ 
4 Becauſe they hated knowledge $5» 

„And did not chooſe the fear of Jehovah ;” 

„Did not incline to my counſel!” 

«© Contemptuoully rejected all my reproof :” 
Therefore ſhall they eat of the fruit of their own ways; 
„And ſhall be ſatiated with their own devices.“ 

«« For the defection of the ſimple ſhall ſlay them ;” 
And the ſecurity of fools ſhall deſtroy them.“ 
| - verbs 1. 24—32. 


The prophetic Muſe is no leſs elegant and correct: 
** Ariſe, be thou enlightened ; for thy light is come 2 F 


„ 
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„Aud the glory of Jehovah is riſen upon tee. - 
«© For bebe darkneſs ſhall cover the earth ;" * 1 
And a thick vapour the nations: * 

But upon thee ſhall Jehovah ariſe;“ | 


„ And his glory upon thee ſhall be eng 


0 % 2 kings: in the WISER: oft 


„ 


„And the nations ſhall walk in th 7 nd, b » 
y riſin 
* * 40 60. 1—3. 


e ye Jehovah, while * may be found; Ni. 
« Call ye upon him, while he is near:“ 
«© Let the wicked forſake his way ;” w, 
+ And the unrighteous man his thoughts: 
And let him retum to EO he will conhjaſ on- 
ate him“ 
% And unto our 1 for he aboundeth in forgiveneſs.” 


-  Tfatah 55. 6, 7. 


«©. Hearken — — Hye th that know righteouſneſs ;” ; 
The people in whoſe heart is my law: 


Fear not the reproach of wretched man: \ 
„Neither be ye borne down by their — s" ; 


« For the moth {hall conſume them like a garment * 


And the worm ſhall eat them like wool : 


” 


« But my rightequſneſs ſhall endure for ever!“ | 
And my falvation to the age of ages. ale! 5 i. 7, g. 


Obſerve alſo that famous prophecy concerning the Fan- 


ation, and expiatory ſufferings of the Meſſiah : 


„Who hath believed our report; 

2 And to whom hath the arm of Jehovah 725 manifeſt- 
e 7 ** 

For he groweth up in their ſight like a tender ſucker ;” : 
And like a root from a thirſty foil ;” _ © 

% Ne hath no form, nor any beauty that we ſhould re- 
gard him;“ 

Nor is hiscounteriance ſuch, that we Would deſire him.“ 
Deſpiſed, nor accounted in the number of men; * 


A man of ſorrows, and acquainted with grief? 


As one that hideth his face from us:” « * 42 
He was deſpiſed, and we eſteemed him not.“ | "nl * 
«« Surely our infirmities he hath borne.” 

And our ſorrows he hath carried them.” — 

Vet we thought him judicially ſtricken * 


„ Smitten of God and afflicted. 10 
20 But he was wounded for our tranſereſſions Jul 


« Was 
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« Was ſmitten for our iniquities:” [111g] 
The chaſtiſement by which our peace was eſſected was 

« Jaid/upon him ;” Fo oth B5 
« And by his bruiſes we are healed.”  Jſaiah 38.5. 


Iſaiah is indeed excellent, but not unrivalled in this kind 
of compoſition: there are abundant examples in the other 
prophets; I ſhall, however, only add one from Hoſea, which 
15 1 mot ; and one from Joel: ; 

„ How ſhall I reſign thee, O Ephraim!“ 

«© How ſhall I deliver thee up, O Iſrael !” 

„% How ſhall I reſign thee as Admah !” 

„% How ſhall I make thee as Zeboim !” 

„My heart is changed within me;“ 
LI am warmed alſo with repentance towards thee,” 

I will not do according to the fervour of my wrath,” 

„I will not return to deſtroy Ephraim gf ö 

« For I am God, and not man; a 

„Holy in the midſt of thee, though I inhabit not thy 
cities. | Hoſea 11.8, 9. 

Like mighty men ſhall they ruſh on ;” | | 

„Like warriors ſhall they mount the wall ;” 

« And every one in his way ſhall they march ;” 

+ And they ſhall not turn aſide from their paths.“ 


4 Joel 2. To 
«© Bleſſed is the man that feareth Jehovah ;” 
«© That greatly delighteth in his commandments.” 


| 5 | | Bain 112. 1. 
*Hearken unto me, O houſe of Jagob;” - 
And all the remnant of the houſe of Iſrael.” . 


be” Iſaiah 46. 3. 
Honour Jehovah with thy riches ;” 
«© And with the firſt-fruits of all thine increaſe.” 


Proverbs 3. 9. 
„Incline your ear, and come unto me;“ 
* Hearken, and your ſoul ſhall live.“ Iſaiah.55. 3. 


In the foregoing examples may be obſerved the different 
degrees of Synonymous Paralleliſm. The Parallel Lines 
ſometimes conſiſt of three or more Synonymous terms; ſome- 
times of two which is young the caſe, when the verb, 
or the nominative caſe of the firſt ſentence is to be carried 
on to the ſecond, or underſtood there; ſometimes of one 
only; as in the four laſt examples. There are alſo amo 
the foregoing a few inſtances, in which the lines conſiſt 1 


- 
- 


« 
4 
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of double members, or two dofitions.. I ſhall add. one or 
two mote of theſe, very yarn in their kind : 
© Bow thy heavens, — and deſcendꝰ? 
Jouch the —_— and they ſhall ſmoke :” 
«© Dart forth lightning, and ſcatter them ;” 
40 Shoot out Wer een And re them.“ 
Ws Ky . ; | Pſalm 144. 30 6. 
And cweß ll build boules, and ſhall inhabit them; 
« And they ſhall plant vineyards, and ſhall eat the fruit 
. thereof: | 
They ſhall not build, and another inhabit ;” 
„They ſhall not plant, and another eat ;” 
| 4 For as the days of a tree, ſhall be the days of wb peo- 
>: 
2 And they ſhall wear out the works of their own hands.” 
| Iatah 65. 21, 22, 


= Parallels are alſo ſometimes formed by a RO of part 
| of the firſt ſentence : 
% My voice is unto God, and I cry aloud; : 
My voice unto God, and he will hearken unto me.” 
| 1 «« will remember the works of Jehovah ;” |» 
« Yea; I will remember thy wonders of old.” 
, The waters ſaw thee; O God; 
\ ns The waters law thee ; they were ſeized with anguiſh. 9 
Husaalm 77. 1, 11. 16. 


« What fhall J do unto thee, O Ephraim!” 

«What ſhall 1 do unto thee, O Judah!“ 
For your goodfels is as the morning cloud,“ 
55 od as the early dew it paſſeth away.“ Hoſeu 4 io 


Sometimes in the latter line a part is to be ſupplied from 
_ the former to compleat the ſentence : 
And thole that perſecute me thou wilt make to turn 
«their backs to me 
66 Thoſe that hate me, and I will cut them off. 1 
78 San. 22. 5 


3 The mighty dead tremble from beneath ;” 
The waters, and they that dwell therein.” Job 16%. 


I looked, and there was no man ;” 2 
Even among the idols, and there was no one that gave 
% advice; 
„And I inquired of them, and” (there was no one) i that 
C returned an anſwer.“ De 41. 28. 
: Further, 
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Further, there are Parallel Triplets; when three lines cor- 
reſpond together, and form a kind of ſtanza; of which how- 
ever only two commonly are Synonymous: _ Fg 
«« The wicked ſhall ſee it and it ſhall grieve him?“ 
„He ſhall gnaſh his teeth and pine away ;” 22 55 
The deſire of the wicked ſhall periſh.” © Pſalm 112. 10. 
„% That day, let it become darkneſs;“ $25 wh 
Let not God from above inquire after it ;” 
Nor let the flowing light radiate upon it.“ 
That night, let utter darkneſs ſeize it;“ 
Let it not be united with the days of the year;“ 
Let it not come into the number of the months.. 
Let the ſtars of its twilight be darkened:“ 13 
« Let it look for light, and may there be none;“ 
« And let it not behold the eyelids of the morning.“ 
| 8 Job g. 4. 6, 9. 
And he ſhall ſnatch on the right, and yet be hungry ;” 
„ Andhe ſhall devour on the left, and not be ſatisfied ;” 
Exery man ſhall devous the fleth of his neighbour.“ 


4 put ye in the fickle; for the harveſt is ripe;" 


«© Come away, get you down, for the wine-preſs is full!“ 


The vats overflow; for great is their wickedneſs . 
y S007 4 48 Joel g. 13. 
There are likewiſe Parallels conſiſting of four lines: two 
diſtichs being ſo connected together, by the ſenſe and the 
conſtruction, as to wake one ſtanza. Such is the form of 
the 37th pſalm; which is evidently laid out by the initial 
letters in ſſanzas of four lines; though in regard to that diſ- 
oſition ſome irregularities are found in the preſent copies, 
From this pſalm, which gives us a ſufficient warrant for con- 


ſidering the union of two diſtichs as making a ſtanza of four - 


lines, I ſhall take the firſt example: | 
ge not moved with indignation {inſt the evil-doers ;” 
Nor with zeal againſt the workers of iniquity:” 
% For like the grals they ſhall ſoon be cut off; 
And like the green herb they ſhall wither.” | 
4 > $009 Pſalm 37, 1, 2. 
The ox knoweth his poſſeſſor;“ 
«© And the aſs the crib of his lord;ꝰ 
- 45 But Iſrael doth not know me; | 
Neither doth my people conſider,” - Tfaiah 16 3, 
4 


% And I ſaid, I have laboured in vain ;” 


For nought and for vanity I have ſpent my frength * | 


«6 Nevertheleſs 


: 


ſaiah 9. 20s 


——— — — — 
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1 ny cauſe is with Jehovah ;” 

And the reward of my work with my God.” 
| "Fe" ian 49. 4. 
« Jehovah ſhall roar from Sion; 0 
« And ſhall utter his voice from Jeruſalem:“ | 

And the habitations of he ſhepherds ſhall mourn ;” 

4 And the head of Carmel ſhall wither.” Amos 1. 2. 


In like manner ſome periods may be conſidered as making 
ſtanzas of five lines; in which the odd line, or member, 
either comes in between two diſtichs, or aſter two diſtichs 
makes a full cloſe: + <gl$/44 th | 

„If thou would ſeek early unto God;” _ 

« And make thy ſupplication to the Almighty ;”. 

„If thou wert pure and upright:“ | 
«© Verily now would he riſe up in thy defence ;” 

« And make peaceable the dwelling of thy . 
b 4 OT " ob 8 55 we 

« 'They bear him on the ſhoulder ; they carry him about; 
They let him down in his place, and he ſtandeth ;” 

«© From his place he ſhall not remove; 

Jo him, that crieth unto him, he will not anſwer ;” 
Neither will he deliver him from his diſtreſs.” 

33 OE RIOT -  Jawh 46. 7. 

„% Who is wiſe, and will underſtand theſe things?” 
„ 'Prudent, and will know them?“ | 
For right are the ways of Jehovah ;” 
And the juſt ſhall walk in them!“ | 
. 46" But the Gifobedient ſhall fall therein.“  Hoſea'44- 9 
„And Jehovah ſhall roar out of Sion ;” Ne 
And from Jeruſalem {hall utter his voice; 
And the heavens and the earth ſhall tremble? ?: 

But Jehovah will be the refuge of his 7 off * 
« And a ſtrong defence to the ſons of Ile * N 

| 1 05 Joel 3. 16. 


Who eſtabliſhetf the word of his ſervant?: 
« And accompliſheth the counſel of his meſſengers: 
% Who fayeth to Jeruſalem, Thou ſhalt be inhabited;“ 
« And to the cities of Judah, Ye ſhall be built;“ "OS 
* And her deſolate places I will reſtore. Tſaiah 44. 26. 
In ſtanzas of four lines ſometimes the parallel lines anſwer 
to one another alternately; the firſt to the third, and the 
ſecond to the fourth ; | TE 
„ As the heavens are high above the earth ;” | 
«« So high is his goodneſs over them that fear him:” 1 
f * a 7 | 6c 8 


3 „ 7 


LY 


7 , 
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« As remote as the eaſt is from the weſt ;” 

« So far hath he removed from us our tranſgreſſions.” . 
Naim 10g. 11, F 

« And ye ſaid: Nay, but on horles will we mage" | 

«© Therefore-ſhall ye be put to ſigh ht: , bs ov 


And on ſwift courſers 455 
Therefore ſhall they be {wilt * purku you.” 
. lſaiah. 30. RY 


And a ſtanza of Kve lines Bk of the al elegance: 
VWbo is there among you, that feareth Jehovah ?” 

Let him hearken unt the voice of his ſervant- 

« That walketh in darkneſs, and hath no n Il. 
Let him truſt in the name of Jehovah; ot or 
| Ns Gm. reſt himſelf” — benen of his God.” goo 
on o Laut 50. 10. 


ne fond fort of Neale are the Antithetic: when. two 


lines cotreſpond with one another by an appoſition of terms 
and ſentiments; when the ſecond is contraſted with the firſt, 
ſometimes in expreſſions, ſometimes in ſenſe only. Accond- 
ingly the 2 of antitheſis are various; from an exact con- 
trapoſition of word to word through the whole lentence, down 
to a general diſparity, with e of a ene 5 


the two propoſitions 


Thus in the following examples: 


„A wiſe ſon rejoiceth his father“ 
But a r ſon, is the grief of me mother.” 


. 


q Proverbs 10. 1. 


Where 2 word hath its oppoſite: for the terms father 
and mother are, as the Logicians ſay, relatively oppoſite. 

The memory of the juſt is a bleſling ; * 

But the name of the wicked ſhall rot.” Proverbs 10, 7: 


Here are only two Antithetic terms: for memory and, 


name are ſynonymous, 


There is that ſcattereth, and ſtill increaſeth;“ 
2 Aus ne! is unreaſonably ſparing, yet gro oweth poor.” 
10 'overbs 11. 24. 


Here there is x kind of double Antitheſis ; one between 
the two lines themſelves ; and likewiſe a ſubordinate oppoſi- 
tion between the two parts of each. 

++ Many ſeek the face of the prince;” 

„But the determination concerning a man is from Jeho- 
vah, @ Proverbs 29. 26. 


* 0 » C 


. 


in the general 


to the former, So likewiſe the 3 


Where REP ofition i is chiefly between the ſingle terith 
the prince, an e but there is an oppoſition Iĩxewi 
entiment; which expreſſes, or intimates, 
the vanity of depending on the former, without ſeeking the 
favour of the latter. In the following there is much the 
ſame oppoſition of ee * contrapolition of 
terms at all?! 
The lot is caſt into the {OM 
{66 + But the ale determination 2 it is from Jeho 
 Prover bs. 5. 33. 


"That is, hve! * 2 to Fe the work of chance ; but i is 


| Do direction of providence. 


e foregoing examples are all taken) from the Proverbs of 
Solomon, where they abounds for this form is . peculiarly 
adapted to that kind of writing to adages, aphoriſms, and 
detached ſentences, Indeed 'the elegance, acuteneſs, and 


force of a great number of Solomon's wiſe ſayings ariſe in a great 


meafure from the Antithetic form, the oppoſition of diction 
and ſentiment. We are not therefore to expect frequent 


inſtances of it in the other poems of the Old Teſtament ; 


eſpecially thoſe, that are elevated in the ſtyle, and more con- 
nected in * arts. However, I hall add a few examplesof 


the like kind from the higher poetry. i 


«© TheſEin chariots, and thoſe in horſes ??: 


«« But we in the name of Jehovah our God will 17 mess- 


«© They are bowed down, and fallen;“ 


3 „ we are riſen and maintain ourſelves fim. 


Halm 20. 7, 8. 

166) For his wrath is hut for a moment, his favour for life;“ 

«© Sorrow may lodge! for the rernbny) but! in the morning 

15 ne N * Halm 30. 5. 
Vet a little lle, and the wicked (hall bens more; 


Thou ſhalt look at his place, and he ſhall not be found: * 
© But the meek ſhall inherit the land; 


1 ane themſelves in abundant proſperity,” 


0 Pſalm 37. 10, 11. 
In the laſt example the oppok tion lies between the two 

parts of a ſtanza of four lines, the latter diſtich being oppoſed 
For the mountainsſhall be remove | 

„And the hills ſhall be overthrown :” 

But my kindneſs from thee ſhall not be removed ;” 


« And the covenant of my peace ſhall not be ovetthrown.” 


aa 54. 10. 
4 10 * The 
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The bricks are fallen, but we will build with hewn- 
« ſtone: | ory ; 

* The ſycamores are cut down, but we will replace them 
« with cedars,”  Jawhg. 10. 


Here the lines themſelves are Synthetically parallel; and 


the oppoſition lies between the two members of each. 

The third ſort of Parallels I call Synthetic or Conſtructive: 
where the paralleliſm conſiſts only in the ſimilar form of con- 
ſtruction; in which word does not anſwer to word, and ſen- 
tence to {entence, as equivalent or oppoſite ; but there is a 
ny and equality between different propoſitions, 
in reſpe& of the ſhape and turn of the whole ſentence, and 
of the conſtructive parts; ſuch as noun anſwering to noun, 
verb to verb, member to member, negative to negative, in- 
terrogative to interrogative. 

«©. Praiſe ye Jehovah, ye of the earth ;” 

Ve ſea-monſters, and all deeps:” 

Fire and hail, ſnow and vapour ;” 

* Stormy wind, executing his command ;” 

«© Mountains, and all hills ;” a 

„ Fruit-trees, and all cedars:“ 

«& Wild beaſts, and all cattle;“ 

«« Reptiles, and birds of wing:“ | 

Kings of the earth, and all peoples; 

* Princes, and all judges of the earth ;” _ 

„ Youths, and alſo virgins;“ 2 

Old men, together with the children :” 

Let them praiſe the name ee Fiore 5) 

For his name alone is exalted ;” no] 

His majeſty above earth and heaven.“ 


Halm 148. 7—13. 


« With him is wiſdom and might;“ 

* To him belong counſel and underſtanding.” 

Lo! he pulleth down, and it ſhall not be built? 

He incloſeth a man, and he ſhall not be ſet looſe.” 

„ Lo!hewithholdeth the waters, and they are dried up:“ 

6s * he ſendeth them forth, and they overturn the 
* earth.” | oy | 

„With him is ſtrength, and perfect exiſtence ;” 

„The deceived, and the deceiver, are his.“ N 

5 | Re Fob 12. 1316, 

{© Ts ſuch then the faſt which I chooſe?” 
% That a man {ſhould afflict his ſou} for a . 
Is it, that he ſhould bow down his head li 
Vol. II. | 0 


e a bulruſh;“ 
„ And 


—— — 6— — 7 —_— 
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«And ſpread fackcloth and aſhes for his couch! 1 
Shall this be called a faſt ;” 


And a day acceptable to Jehovah? * 


4 Js not this the faſt that I chooſe?” 


Jo diſſolve the bands of wickednels ; N *. 


5 Jo looſen the oppreſſive burthens ;” 
To deliver thoſe: that are cruſhed by violence ;” 


And that ye ſhould break aſunder every yoke? 275 


Ils it not to diſtribute thy bread to the hungry; 
„And to bring the wandering poor into thy houſe ?” 


When thou ſeeſt the naked, that thou clothe him; 
And that thou hide not thyleif from thine own fleſh 7” 
„Then ſhall thy light break forth like the morning * 
And thy 1 ſhall ſpeedily be healed over:“ 
And thy righteouſneſs ſhall go before thee ;” 
And the glory of Jehovah ſhall bring up thy rear.“ 
Iſaiah. 58. 5—B, 
Of the Conſtructive kind is moſt commonly the Paralleliſm 


of ſtanzas of three lines; though they are ſometimes Synony- 
mous throughout, and often have two lines Synonymous; 


examples of both which are above given. The following are 
n parallel: 


y Res Bringing forth the wind out of his treaſures. 


66 


. © Whatſoever Jehovah pleaſeth, 


That doeth he in the heavens, and 1 in the earth; 
In the ſea and in all the deeps 


Cauſing the vapours to alc cend from the ends of the 


66 


earth ;” 

" Making the lightnings with the rain ;” , 
* 135. 6, 7. 

„The Lord Jehoyah hath opened mine ear,” 

Andi was not rebellious ;” 


Neither did I withdraw myſelf backward,” 


I gave my back to the ſmiters,“ 
„And my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair; » 


2 ds My face I hid not from ſhame and ſpitting,” 


Tjatah' 50. 5, 6- 

Thou ſhalt ſow, but ſhalt not reap,” 

Thou ſhalt tread the olive, but ſhalt not anoint thee 

* with oil;” 

< And the. -grape, N ſhalt not erink wine,” 
Mical 6. 153. 


Of the ſame fort of pareallelin are hoſe pafſages, frequent 
in the 8585 books, where a : - a number is chice put 


for 
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for an indefinite; this being followed by an enumeration of 
particulars naturally throws the ſentences into a Paralleliſm, 
which cannot be of any other than the Synthetic kind. This 
ſeems to have been a favourite ornament. There are many 
elegant examples of it in the 3oth chapter of Proverbs, to 
which I refer the reader: and ſhall here give one or two 
from other places. EI e 1 
“ Thele ſix things Jehovah hateth ;” 
«© And ſeven are the abomination of his ſoul.” 
Lofty eyes, and a lying tongue ;” 
© And hands ſhedding innocent blood :” 
A heart fabricating wicked thoughts ;” 
Feet haſtily running to miſchief :” 
A falſe witnels breathing out lies ;” 
And the ſower of ſtrife between brethren.” 
| Proverbs 6. 16=19, 
Give a portion to ſeven, and alſo to eight ;” 155 
«© For thou knoweſt not what evil ſhall be upon the earth.” 
Ecclęſiaſtes 11. 2. 
„ 'Theſe two things have befallen thee ; who ſhall bemoan - 
ee, | 427 | 
+ Deſolation and deſtruction, the famine and the {word ; 
* who ſhall comfort thee?” Iſaial 51. 19. 


that is, taken alternately, deſolation by famine, and de- 


ſtruction by the ſword. Of which alternate conſtruction I 


{hall add a remarkable example or two ; where the Parallel- 
iſm ariſes from alternation of the members of the ſentences; 

I am black, but vet beautiful, O daughters of Jeruſalem ;" 
Like the tents of Kedar ; like the pavilions of Solomon.” 

| Canticles 1. 5» 


that is, black, as the tents of Kedar; (made of dark-coloured 


goats hair ;) beautiful, as the pavilions of Solomon, 


On her houſe-tops, and to her open ſtreets,” 
Every one howleth, deſcendeth with weeping.” 
| | | Iſaiah 15. 3, 


that is, every one howleth on her houſe- tops, and deſcend- 


eth with weeping to her open ſtreets. | | 
The reader will obſerve in the foregoing examples, that 

though there are perhaps no two lines correſponding one 
with another as equivalent, or oppoſite in terms; yet there 
is a Paralleliſm equally apparent, and almoſt as ſtriking, 
which ariſes from the ſimilar form and equality of the lines, 
from the correſpondence - the members and the conſtruc- 

| | 2 | tion ; 
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tion; the conſequence of which'is a harmony and rhythm, 
little inferior in effect to that of the two kinds preceding. 

— —— —ü—»5 — 
pi a Poetic Imagery. 

THE images of light and darkneſs are commonly made 
| uſe of in all languages to imply or denote proſperity and 
adverſity, agreeably to the common ſenſe and perception 
which all men have of the objects themſelves. But the He- 
brews employ thoſe metaphors more Eyes and with 
leſs variation than other people ; indeed they ſeldom refrain 
from them whenever the ſubje& requires, or will even-admit 
of their introduction. Theſe expreſſions, therefore, may be 
accounted among thoſe forms of ſpeech, which in the para- 
bolic ſtyle are eſtabliſhed and defined; ſince they exhibit the 
moſt noted and familiar images, and the application of them 
on this occaſion is juſtified by an acknowledged analogy, and 
approved by conſtant and unvarying cuſtom. In the uſe of 
images, ſo conſpicuous and ſo familiar among the Hebrews, 

a degree of boldneſs is excuſable. The Latins introduce 
them more ſparingly, and therefore are more cautious in the 
application of them; . 

| Reſtore, great chief, thy country's light! 

Diſpel the dreary ſhades of night! _ 
Thy aſpect like the ſpring ſhall cheer, < ws 
And brighter ſuns ſhall gild the year, Horace. 

The moſt reſpectable of the Roman muſes have ſcarcely 
any thing more elegant, I will add at the ſame time, that 
they have ſcarcely any thing bolder on any ſimilar occaſion. 
But the Hebrews, upon a ſubje& more ſublime indeed in it- 
ſelf, and. illuſtrating it by an idea which was more habitual 
to them, more daringly exalt their ſtrains, and give a looſe 
rein to the ſpirit of poetry. They diſplay, for inſtance, 
not the image of the ſpring, of aurora, of the dreary night ; 
but the fun and” ſtars as riſing with increaſed ſplendor in a 
new creation, or again involved in chaos and primeval dark- 
neſs. Does the ſacred bard promiſe to his people a renewal 
of the divine favour, and a, recommencement of univerſal 

J 8 In what magnificent colours does he depict it? 
uch indeed as no tranſlation can illuſtrate, but ſuch as none 
can obſcure: - NT | 5 
The light of the moon ſhall be as the light of the ſun,” 
And the light of the ſun ſhall be ſeven fold.“ 
FV e Aſaiaß, 30. 26. 

But 
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But even this is not ſufficient :  -- 's 
No longer ſhalt thou have the ſun for thy light by days” "i 
"_ by night ſhall the brightneſs of the moon map: | 
«6 thee: 
«« For Jehovah. ſhall be to thee an everlaſting light,” 
«© And thy God ſhall be thy lory.” 
„Thy ſun ſhall no more de ine; 
«« Neither ſhall thy moon wane; | 
ag And the ay ſhall be thine everlaſting net 
0 An he days of thy e en {hall ceaſe.” | 
Tſatah 60. 19, 20. 
In another place he has a diverſified the fame 
ſentiment: | 
„And the moon ſhall be confounded, and the ſun ſhall 
be aſhamed;” 7 
" For Jehovah God of Hoſts ſhall reign 
„On mount Sion, and in Jerufalem > £1904 
And before his ancients all he be glorified,” “ 
2 Iſaia 24. 23. 
On the other hand, denouncing ruin — the proud 
king of Egypt: | 
And when I ſhall put thee out, I will cover the heavens,” | 
« And the ſtars thereof will I make dark; n 
„ will involve the ſun in a cloud 
„ Nor ſhall the moon give out her light. ö 
| 7 All the bright lights of heaven wil IJ make * over 
«© thee;” 

« And I will ſet darkneſs upon thy land, faith the Lend | 
« Jehovah.” "Ezelzel 32. 7, 8. 

Theſe expreſſions are bold and daring: but the image 
well known, the uſe of it is common, the ſignification 25 
nite; they are therefore pere, ven I oy mag- 
nificent. | eee 

——————— . — 
Of poetic Imagery from the Sacred Hi _ 

IN deſcribing or embelliſhing illuſtrious actions, or fu- 
ture events of a : miraculous nature, the Hebrew poets are 
accuſtomed to introduce alluſions to the actions of former 
times, ſuch as poſſeſs a conſpicuous place in their hiſtory ; 
and thus they illuminate with colours, foreign, indeed, but 
fimilar, the future by the paſt, the recent- by the antique, 
facts leſs known by others more Seren underſtood: and 
as this property — PTY. to the poetry of the Hebrews, 


at 
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at leaſt i is but ſeldom to be met with in that of other nations, 
I have determined to illuſtrate this part of m l with a 
conſiderable variety of examples. I mean, therefore, to in- 
ſtance in a regular order certain topics or common- places of 
Scripture, which ſeem” to have furniſhed, if not all, at leaſt 
the 2 part of theſe alluſions: it will be neceſſary at 
the fame time to remark their figurative power and effect, 
and the regular and uniform method purſued in the a lea- 
tion of them, which is characteriſtica of the enn ima- 
gery of the Hebrewws. 

The firſt of theſe topics, or . is the ba 
and the creation, which compole the firſt pages of the ſacred 
hiſtory. Theſe are conſtantly alluded to, as expreſſi ve of any 

mar able chan R proſperous or adverſe, in the 
public affairs; of the overthrow or reſtoration of kingdoms 
and nations; and nnn common in the pro- 
phet ic poetry, particularly en my pra degree of bold- 
nels is attempted. If the abe Þ the deſtruction of the 
N empire by the Chaldeans, or a ſtrong denunciation of 
,againſt the enemies of Iſtael, it is depicted in exactly 
e ſame colours, as if univerſal nature were about to rela 5 
— the primeval chaos. Thus n in that ſublin 
and indeed more than poetical vifion, in which is repretented 
the impending deſolation of Judea: wk | 
I beheld the earth, and lo! diſorder and confuſion ;" 

% The heavens alfo, and there was no light.“ 

„ I beheld the mountains, — lo! they trembled ;" I 
:.4*7And all the hills ſhook,” | 
40 beheld, and lo! there was not 4 man ;” . 
72 1 Phe all the fowls of the heavens were fled,” = 
as held, and lo! the fruitful feld (was dense) the 


: 70 defe | 
"4 Aud all its cities were thrown down, 8 Ls 


+ Before the preſence of Jehovah,” 
«© Before ie Ee lang 


11 Jeremiah, 4. 23—26. 


And on A e dae lake Ln es himſelf with won- 


1a ard of them be bay had in his mind * Moſaic chaes, 
ut actually uſes tie words of the divine hiſtorian, ; The 
me ſubjects are atrplified and ne by the prophets 


<6 The 


with ſeveral th Runs 7 
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The ſun and the moon are darkened,” # 
And the ſtars withdraw their ſhining 
« Jehovah alſo will thunder from Sion, 5 
« And from Jeruſalem will he utter his voice ;” 
os And the heavens and the earth ſhall ſhake.” 

Joe. Jo 1 55 16, 
1 FOR all the hoſt of heaven ſhall waſte awa 
„And the heavens ſhall be rolled | up en a roll * 
« And all their hoſt ſhall wither;?“ 
„As the withered leaf falleth from the vine,” 
« And us the blighted fig from the bs tree. | 

IJſaial 34. . 
On the contrary, when he foretels the reſtoration. of the 

Iſraelites 
% For I am Jehovah thy God ;” 

« He who ſtilleth at once the ſea,” 

Though the waves thereof roar ;” ; P 
Jehovah God of Hoſts is his name.“ * 

I have put my words in thy mouth ;” | 

And with the ſhadow of my hand have I covered thee:” 

Jo ſtretch out the heavens, and to my the foundations 

« of the earth ;® 

wy „And to lay unto Sion, Thou __ my people.” A 

ſaian 51. 15. 1. 

«© Thus therefore ſhall Jehovah conſole r 

He fhall conſole her deſolations:“ 

« And he ſhall make her wilderneſs like Eden;“ 

And her deſert like the garden of Jehovah : * ern 

„Joy and gladneſs ſhall be found in her;“ 

® Thankſgiving and the voice of melody.” J/aiak 57. 3. 

In the former of theſe two laſt- quoted examples the uni- 
verlal deluge is exactly delineated, and on ſimilar ſubjects 
the ſame i imagery generally occurs. Thus, as the devaſtation 
of the holy land is frequently repreſented by the reſtoration 
of ancient chaos, ſo the ſame event is ſometimes on mir 
in metaphors fuggeſted by the univerſal deluge; ©» » 


þ as 8 Jehovah emptieth the land, and maketh it 
waſte; 

« He even turneth it upſide down, and ſcattereth abroad 
„the inhabitants. | 
For the flood- gates from on high are ied * 
« And the foundations of the earth tremble.” 

«© The land is grievoully ſhaken ; ? 
25 The land is utterly ſhattered to pieces; 


; 


The 


: 
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«« "The land is violently moved out of her place; 
The land reeleth to and fro like a drunkard;“ 

« And moveth this way and that like a lodge for a night.“ 

| | Iſaiah 24. 18, 19, 20. 


Theſe are great ideas; indeed the human mind cannot 
_ ealily conceive any thing greater or more ſublime. There is 
nothing, however, of this kind more forcible and elevated 
than that imagery which is taken from the deſtruction of 
Sodom, that being the next in order of theſe topics, and 
generally applied to expreſs the puniſhments to be inflicted 
y the Almighty on the wicked: | 
He ſhall rain live coals upon the ungodly,” . _ 
“Fire and ſulphur, and a burning ſtorm: this ſhall be the 
contents of their cup.” Pſalm 11. 6. 


For it is the day of vengeance to Jehovah ;? 
G The year of recompence to the defender of the cauſe of 
“ Sion.” 4 95 | 
And her torrents ſhall be turned into pitch,” 
46 And her duſt into ſulphur ;” | 
+4 And her whole land ſhall become burning pitch :” | 
„Buy night or by day it ſhall not be extinguiſhed ;” 
For ever ſhall her ſmoke aſcend :” N 
From generation to generation ſhe ſhall lie deſert; 
% Jo everlaſting ages no one {hall paſs through her.“ 
| pies Tſaiah 34. 8, 9, 10. 
The emigration of the Iſraelites from Egypt, as it affords 
materials for many magnificent deſcriptions, is common] 
applied in a metaphorical manner to many events, whic 
bear no unapt reſemblance to it. Does God promiſe to his 
people liberty, aſſiſtance, ſecurity, and favour? The Exo- 
dus occurs ſpontaneouſly to the mind of the poet; the divid- 
ing of the fea, the deſtruction of the enemy, the deſert 
which was ſafely traverſed, -and the torrents burſting forth 
from the rocks, are ſo many ſplendid objects that force them- 


= 


ſelves on his imagination: 
“ Thus faith Jehovah ; |. 


Who made a way in the ſea ;” 92 ; 
And a path in the mighty waters:” | 

% Who brought forth the rider and the horſe, the army 
« and the warrior; e ws 
Together they lay down, they roſe no more;“ 

«© They were extinguiſhed, they were quenched like tow:“ 

«© Remember not the former things; 


% And the things of ancient times regard not; 


* Behold, 
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% Behold, I make a new wing: 
« Even now ſhall it ſpring forth; 
% Yea, I will make in the wilderneſs a : 
In the deſert ſtreams of water.” Maat 43. 16—19. 


There is alſo another prophecy of the ſame divine poet, 


which in one ſenſe (though I think not the principal) is to 


be underſtood as relating to the liberation of the Ifraelites 
from the Babyloniſh captivity. In the exordium the ſame 
imagery is introduced, but in a very noble perſonification, 
than which nothing can be more ſublime: ; 

% Awake, awake, cloath thylelf with ſtrength, O arm of 
« Jehovah!” 

„% Awake as in the days of old, the ancient generations.” 

«© Art thou not the ſame, that ſmote Rahab, that wound- 
« ed the dragon ?” | 

Art thou not the ſame, that dried up the ſea, the waters 
« of the great deep?” _ 

That made the depths of the ſea a path for the redeem- 
« ed to pals through.” Iſaiah 51. 9, 10. 


Of the ſame kind is the laſt of theſe topics which I ſhall 
inſtance, the deſcent of Jehovah at the delivery of the law. 
When the Almighty is deſcribed as coming to execute judg- 
ment, to deliver the pious, and to deſtroy his enemies, or 
in any manner exerting his divine power upon earth, the de- 
ſcription is embelliſhed from that tremendous ſcene which 
was exhibited upon Mount Sinai: there is no imagery more 
frequently recurred to than this, and there is none more ſub- 
lime: I will only trouble you with two examples: 

For, behold, Jehovah will go forth from his place; _ 
„And he will come down, and will tread on the high 
places of the earth.” d | 
+ And the mountains ſhall be molten under him:“ 
And the vallies ſhall cleave afunder ;” | 
«« As wax before the fire,” ON: | 
As waters poured down a ſteep place,” Micah 1. g, 4. 
«© The earth ſhook and was alarmed,” | 
And the foundations of the hills rocked with terror,” 
For the wrath of Jehovah was hot agairiſt them.“ 
«© Before his face a ſmoke aſcended,” 
«© And a flame conſumed before his preſence,” 
 £© Burning fires were kindled by it.” | 

„He bowed the heavens and came down,” 

« And clouds of darkneſs were beneath his feet.” 

#* He rode upon the pinions of the Cherubim, 

«© And 


will ye not regard it?“ 
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And flew on the wings of the wind. 
He concealed. himſelf in a veil of darkneſs ;” 
«© A pavilion encompaſſed him 
„Of black water, and thick clouds of zther.” 5 
From the brightneſs before him thick clouds paſt along,” 
Hail-ſtones and burning fires.” YH 
Jehova thundered in the heavens © 
And the moſt high God ſent forth his voice“ 
«© He ſhot out his arrows and diſperſed the enemies,” 
And he multiplied his thunder and confounded them.” 
PN ns e Ws © - Pfalm18. 14. 
Theſe examples, though literally tranſlated, and deſtitute 
of the harmony of verſe, will, I think, ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrate the force, the grandeur and ſublimity of theſe images, 
which, when e. to other events, ſuggeſt ideas ſtill greater, 
than when delcribed as plain facts by the pen of the hiſtorian, 
in however magnificent terms: for to the greatneſs and ſub- 
limity of the images which are alluded to, is added the plea- 
{ure and admiration which refults from the compariſon be- 
teen them and the objects which they are brought to illuſ- 
trate. ö : vr 1464 4 ; | 16. 
It is, however, worthy of obſervation, that, ſince many 
of theſe images poſſefs ſuch a degree of reſemblance as renders 
them equally fit for the illuſtration of the fame objeRs, it 
frequently — 7 dong that ſeveral of them are collected to- 
ite in order to magnify and embelliſh tome particular 
event: of this there is an example in that very thankſgiving 
ode of David, which we have juſt-now quoted. For, after 
deſcribing the wrath and majeſty of God, in imagery taken 
from the deſcent upon Mount Sinai, as already explained, 
in the very next verſe, the diviſion of the Red · ſea and the 
river Jordan is alluded to: 4156 i 
„Then appeared the channels of the waters; 
The foundations of the world were diſcovered ;” 
At thy reproofs, O Jehovah” “ K N. 
At the breathing of the ſpirit of thine anger. 


: 


Halm 18-16, 
Or Sublimity of Sentiment. 5 
THE Hebrew writers have obtained an unrivalled pre- 


eminence in ſublimity of ſentiment. As far as reſ the 
dignity and importance of the ſubject, they not only ſurpaſs 
all other writers, but even exceed the confines of human 


genius and intellect. The greatneſs, the power, . 
Fo as the 
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the immenſity of God; the infinite wiſdom of his works and 
of his diſpenſations, are the ſubjects in which the Hebrew 
poetry is always converſant, and always excels. If we only 
conſider with àa common degree of candour how greatly infe- 
rior the poetry of all other nations appears, whenever it pre- 
ſumes to treat of theſe ſubje&s ; and how unequal to the 
dignity of the matter the higheſt conceptions of the human 
genius are found to be; we ſhall, I think, not only acknow- 
ledge the ſublimity, but the divinity of that of the Hebrews. 
Nor does this greatneſs and elevation conſiſt altogether in 
the ſubjects and ſentiments, which however expreſſed, would 
yet retain ſome part at leaſt of their native force and dignity 
but the manner in which theſe lofty ideas are arranged, d 
the embelliſhments of deſcription with which they abound 
claim our warmeſt admiration : and this whether we regard 
the adjunRs or circumſtances, which are ſelected with ſo much 
judgment as uniformly to contribute to the ſublimity of the 
principal lubje&,; or the amplitude of that imagery, which 
repreſents objects the moſt remote from human 7 N 
in ſuch enchanting colours, that, although debafed by hu- 
man painting, they ſtill retain their genuine fanctity and ex- 
cellence. Since, therefore, the ſublimity of the ſacred poets 
has been already exemplified in a variety of inſtances, it will 
probably be ſufficient, in addition to theſe, to produce a few 
examples as illuſtrations of thefe remarks, chiefly taken from 
thoſe parts of Scripture, in which a delineation of the Divine 
Majeſty is attempted. ö 
In the firſt place then let me recal to your remembrance 
the ſolemnity and magnificence with which the power of God 
in the creation of the univerſe is depicted. And here, I can- 
not poſſibly overlook that paſſage of the facred hiſtorian, 
which has, been ſo frequently commended, in which the im- 
portance of the circumſtance and the greatneſs of the idea 
(the human mind cannot indeed well conceive a greater) is no 
leſs remarkable than the expreſlive-brevity and ſimplicity of 
the language :—* And God Taid, Let there be light, and 
„ there was light.“ The more words you would accumulate 
upon this thought, the more qou would detra& from the 
ſublimity of it: for the underſtanding quickly compre- 
hends the Divine power from the effect, and perhaps moſt 
completely, when it is not attempted to be explained; 
the perception in that caſe is the more vivid, inaſmuch 
as it ſeems to proceed from the proper action and energy 
of the mind itlelf. The prophets have alſo depicted the 
ſame conception in 1 language, and with no leſs 2 
an 


U 
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and magnificence of expreſſion. The whole creation is ſum- 

moned forth to celebrate the praiſe of the ps 24. 
Let them praiſe the name of Jehovah ;” 

For he commanded, ee were created. v 

And in another place: 

For he ſpoke, and it was!“? | 

He commanded; and it ſtood faſt 22 — 


The ſame ſubject is frequently treated more diffuſely, many 
circumſtances being added, and a variety of imagery intro- 
duced for the purpoſe of illuſtration. Whether this be 
executed in a manner ſuitable to the greatneſs and dignity of 
the ſubject, may be eaſily determined by a few examples: 
Where waſt thou when I laid the foundations of the 
<« earth?” | 
If thou knoweſt, declare,” | 
% Say, who fixed the proportions of t for e thou 
% knoweſt; 
% Or who firetched out the line an it 25 
„Upon what were its foundations fixed?“ 
Or who laid the corner- ſtone thereof? 
When the morning ſtars ſung t ether,” 
And dall the ſons of God ſhouted for joy.” 
When the ſea was ſhut up with doors, 
$. 0 85 it burſt forth as an infant that cometh out of the 
*© womb.” 
When I placed the cloud for its be | 
« And thick darkneſs for its ſwaddling. band. 7 
When I fixed my boundary againſt {i Sal 
+ When I placed a bar and gates.” | 
« When 1 aid, Thus far ſhalt thou come, and not ad. | 


, vance, 


And here i ſhall a Rap! be 1. to the pride of thy waves.” 
| Job 38. 4—11. 


Sh Who v bath mesures 6 waters in the Oy” of his 
ce an * 
And hath meted out the heavens by his ſpan;“ 2 
And hath comprehended the duſt of the earth ina tierce,” 
LAnd hath weighed in ſcales the enn, and the Hills 
1% in a balance?” | 
Lift up your eyes on {bi "> oy 
And fee who hath Sona theſe.” 
He draweth forth theirarmies by number; “ 
He calleth them * by its name : Ry 


« « Through 
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Through the greatnels of his ſtrength, andthe mighti- 
« neſs of his power,” N 
Not one of them faileth to appear.” Iſaial 40. 12 and 26. 


In theſe examples, the power and wiſdom of the Deity, 
as demonſtrated in the conſtitution and government of the 
natural world, — ſee have ſuggeſted a variety of circum- 
ſtances, a ſplendid aſſemblage of imagery, of which it is a 
ſufficient commendation to Ys the whole is not unworthy 
the greatneſs of the ſubject. The caſe is, however, materially 
different, when the attributes of God are conſidered in them- 
ſelves ſimply and abſtractedly, with no illuſtration or ampli- 
fication from their operations and effects. Here the human 
mind is abſorbed, overwhelmed as it were in a boundleſs 
vortex, and ſtudies in vain for an expedient to extricate 

itſelf. But the greatneſs of the ſubject may be juſtly eſti- 
mated by its difficulty; and white the imagination labours 
to comprehend what is beyond its powers, this very labour 
itſelf, and theſe ineffectual endeavours, ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrate the immenſity and ſublimity of the object. On this 

account the following paſſage is truly ſublime. Here the 
mind ſeems to exert its utmoſt faculties in vain to graſp an 
object, whoſe unparalleled magnitude mocks its feeble en- 
deavours; and to this end it employs the grandeſt imagery 
that univerſal nature can ſuggeſt, and yet this imagery, 
however great, proves totally inadequate to the purpole : 


„O Jehovah, thy mercy extendeth to the heavens;“ 
«© Thy truth unto the clouds:“ 

„Thy juſtice is as the mountains of ſtrength ;” | 
Thy judgment as the vaſt abyfs!“ Pſalm 36. 6 and 7. 


But nothing of this kind is nobler or more majeſtic, than 
when a deſcription is carried on by a kind of continued ne- 
tion ; when a number of great and ſublime ideas are col- 
ected, which, on a compariſon with the object, are found 
infinitely inferior and inadequate. Thus the boundaries 
are gradually extended on every fide, and at length totally 
removed; the mind is inſenſibly led on towards infinity, 
and is ſtruck with inexpreſſible admiration, with a pleaſing 
_ awe, when it firſt finds itſelf expatiating in that immenſe ex- 
panſe. There are many ſuch examples in the ſacred poetry, 
one by two of which will probably enable you to recolle& 
the reſt. | 


« Canſt thou explore the deep counſels of God?“ 
. 5 Canſt thou fathom the immenſity of the Almighty?” 
| | «6 It 


— 
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It is higher than heaven, what canſt thou do?“ 

« It is deeper than the abyſs, what canſt thou know ?” 

The meaſure thereof is longer than the earth,” 
And broader than the expanſe of the ſea.” 


ape 15 Fob 11. 7—9. 
% Whither ſhall I go from thy ſpirit! “ 
„And whither ſhall I flee from thy preſence?” 
„ If T afcend'the heavens, thou art there ;” | 
„If I make my bed in the abyſs, behold thou art there!“ 
If I take the wings of the morning,” 
« Anddwell in the extreme parts of the ocean; 
There alſo thy hand ſhall Jead me., 
And thy right hand ſhall hold me.“ Pſalm 139. 7—10, 


Here we find the idea of infinity N expreſſed, 
though it be perhaps the moſt difficult of all ideas to impreſs 
upon the mind: for when ſimply and abſtractedly mention- 
— 9 without the aſſiſtance and illuſtration of any circum- 


ſtances whatever, it almoſt wholly evades the powers of the 


human underſtanding. The ſacred writers have, therefore, 
recourſe to deſcription, amplification, and jmagery, by which 
they give ſubſtance and ſolidity to what is in itlelf a ſubtile 
and unſubſtantial phantom; and render an ideal ſhadow the 
object of our ſenſes. They conduct us through all the di- 
menſions of ſpace, length, breadth, and height, theſe they 
do not deſcribe in general or indefinite terms; they apply 
to them an actual line and meaſure, and that the moſt ex- 
tenſive which all nature can ſupply, or which the mind is 
indeed able to comprehend. When the intellect is carried 
beyond theſe limits, there is nothing ſubſtantial upon which 
it can reſt ; it wanders through every part, and when it has 
compaſſed the boundaries of creation, it imperceptibly glides 
into the void of infinity: whoſe vaſt and forinleſs extent, 
when diſplayed to the mind of man in the forcible manner 
ſo happily attained by the Hebrew writers, impreſſes it with 
the ſublimeſt and moſt awful ſenſations, and fills it with a 
mixture of admiration and terror. 
That more vehement ſpecies of negation or affirmation, 
which aiſumes the confident form of mterrogation, is admir- 
ably calculated to impreſs the mind with a very forcible, idea 
of the Divine power. This alſo frequently occurs in the 


1 , 


ſacred poetry: | 
„ This is the decree which is determined in the whole 


©. earth; l 8 
125K. | X 0 And 
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4% And this the hand, which is ſtretched out over all the 
© -nations:” A 
For Jehovah God of hoſts hath decreed ; and who ſhall 
« difannul it ?” 
« And it is his hand, that is ſtretched out; and who ſhall 
« turn it back?” Iſaiah 14. 26 and 27. 


% Hath he ſaid, and will he not do it?“ wy 
Hath he ſpoken, and will he not eſtabliſh it?“ 
| | | Numbers 23. 19. 


Nor is that ironical kind of conceſſion, which is ſometimes 
put into the mouth of the Supreme Being, leſs energetic; 
the following paſſage of Job is an admirable mſtance: - a 


„Deck thyſelf now with majeſty and with pride;” 

« And array'thyfelf in glory and honour : 

Pour out on every fide the ſuriouſneſs of thy wrath ;” 
« With a glance humble every one that is proud:“ 
Look upon every proud thing, and ſubvert it;“ 

« And trample down the wicked in their place?” 
«© Overwhelm them allo in duſt ;” 
Bind up their faces, and plunge them into darkneſs.” 
Then will even I confeſs unto thee,” 
That thine own right hand may fave thee.” 
2 | Job 40. 1014. 


When the Divine Omnipotence is oppoſed to human in- 
firmity, the one is proportionably magnified as the other is 
diminiſhed by the contraſt. The monſtrous abſurdity of a 

compariſon + between things extremely unequal, the more 
forcibly ſerves to demonſtrate that inequality, and ſets them 
at an infinite diſtance from each other. Since, however, the 
ſacred poets were under the neceſſity of ſpeaking of God in 
a mamier adapted to human conceptions, and of attributing 
to him the actions, the paſſions, the faculties of man; how 
can they be ſuppoſed ever to have depicted the Divine Ma- 
jeſty in terms at all becoming the greatneſs of the ſubje& ? 
And are they not in this caſe more likely to diſgrace and de- 
grade it? May not that cenſure be applied to them, which 
Longinus fo deſervedly applies to Homer, that he turned 
his gods into men, and even debaſed them beneath the ſtan- 
dard of humanity ?—The caſe is, however, materially diffe- 
rent: Homer, and the other heathen poets; relate facts of 
their deities, which, though impious and abſurd, when lite- 
rally underſtood, are ſcareely, or at all intelligible in an _— 
S ELITES | gori 
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gorical ſenſe, and can by no means be reduced to an inter- 
pretation ſtrictly figurative. On the contrary, in the deli- 
neation of the Divine nature, the ſacred poets do indeed, in 
conformity to the weakneſs of the human underſtanding, 
employ terreſtrial parry + but it is in ſuch a manner, that 
the attributes which are borrowed from human nature and 
human action, can never in a literal ſenſe be applied to the 
Divinity, The underſtanding is continually referred from 
the ſhadow to the reality; nor can it reſt ſatisfied with the 
bare literal application, but is naturally dire&ed to inveſti- 
gate that quality in the Divine nature, which appears to be 
' analogous to the image. This, if I am not miſtaken, will 
ſupply us with a reaſon not very obvious, of a very obſery- 
able effe& in the Hebrew writings, namely, why, among 
thoſe ſenſible images that are applied to the Deity, thoſe 

rincipally, which in a literal ſenſe would feem moſt remote 
From the obje&, and moſt unworthy of the Divine Majeſty, 
are nevertheleſs, when uſed metaphorica]ly, or in the way of 
compariſon, by far the moſt ſublime. That imagery, for in- 
ſtance, 'which is taken from. the parts and members of the 
human body, is found to be much nobler and more magnifi- 
cent in its effect, than that which is taken from the paſſions 
of the mind; and that, which is taken from the animal 
creation, frequently exceeds in ſublimity that which the 
nature of man has ſuggeſted. For ſuch is our ignorance 
and blindneſs in contemplating the Divine nature, that we 
can by no means attain to a fimple and pure idea of it: we 
N — mingle ſomething of the human with the divine: 


the groſſer animal properties, therefore, we eaſily diſtinguiſh | 


and ſeparate, but it is with the utmoſt difficulty that we can 
reſerve the rational, and even ſome of the properties of the 
enſit ive ſoul, perfectly diſtin. Hence it is, that in thoſe 
ee expreſſions derived from the nobler and more ex- 
cellent qualities of human nature, when applied to the 
Almighty, we frequently acquieſce, as if they were in ſtrict 
literal propriety to be attributed to him: on the contrary, 
our underſtanding immediately rejects the literal ſenſe of 
thoſe which ſeem quite inconſiſtent with the Divine Being. 
and derived from an ignoble ſource: and, while it purſues 
the analogy, it conſtantly riſes to a contemplation, which, 
though obſcure, is yet grand and magnificent. Let us ob- 
ſerve, whether this obſervation will apply to the following 
paſſages, in which the Pſalmiſt aſcribes to God the reſent- 
ment commonly experienced by a human creature for an 
injury unexpectedly received: there appears in the image 
Lot N | nothing 
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nothing to excite our admiration, nothing particularly 
ſublime: 


«© The Lord heard, and he was enraged ; | 
And Ifrael he utterly rejected.“ Pſalm 78. 59. 


But when, a little after, the ſame ſubject is depicted in 
figurative terms, derived from much groſſer objects, and ap- 
plied in a ſtill more daring manner, nothing can be more 
ſublime: 1 3; | 

« And the Lord awaked, as one out of ſleep, 

Like a ſtrong man ſhouting becauſe of wine.“ 


*Pſalm 78. 65. 


On the ſame principle the ſublimity of thoſe paſlages is 
ſounded, in which the image is taken from the roaring of a 
lion, the clamour of ruſtic labourers, and the rage of wild 
beaſts: | - 


+ JEROVAH from on high ſhall roar, 
„And from his holy habitation {hall he utter his voice ;” 
„ He ſhall roar aloud againſt his reſting- place, 
A ſhout like that of the vintagers ſhall he give 
„ Againſt all the inhabitants of the earth.” 
F Jeremiah 25. 30. 


« And I will be unto them as a lion ;” 

+ As a leopard in the way will I watch them:“ 

I will meet them as a bear bereaved of her whelps:“ 
« And I will rend the caul of their heart:” 
« And there will I devour them as a lioneſs ;” 


A beaſt of the field ſhall tear them.” Hoſea 1g. 7, 8. 


From ideas, which in themſelves appear coarſe, unſuitable, 
and totally unworthy of ſo great an object, the mind natu- 
rally recedes, and paſſes ſuddenly to the contemplation of 
the object itſelf, and of its inherent magnitude and impor- 


. 


tance. | 


Of the Sublime of Paſſion. 


BY. far the greater part of the facred poetry is little elſe 
than a continued-imitation of the different paſſions. What 
in reality forms the ſubſtance and ſubje& of moſt of theſe 
poems but the paſſion of admiration, excited by the conſidera- 
tion of the divine power and majeſty ; the paſſion of joy, from 
the ſenſe of the divine favour, and the proſperous iſſue of 
Vol. II. R events; 
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events; the paſſion of reſentment and indignation againſt 
the contemners of God ; of grief, from the conſciouſneſs of 
fin; and terror, from the Spprebention of the divine judg- 
ment? Of all theſe, and if there be any emotions of the 
mind beyond theſe, exquiſite examples may be found in the 
book of Job, in the Pſalms, in the Canticles, and in every 
part of the prophetic writings, On this account my prin- 
cipal difficulty will not be the ſelection of excellent and pro- 
per inſtances, but the explaining of thoſe which ſpontane- 
ouſly occur without a conſiderable diminution of their in- 
x: ſublimity. = 
Admiration, as it is ever the concomitant, fo it is fre. 
quently the efficient cauſe of ſublimity. It produces great 
and magnificent conceptions and ſentiments, and expreſſes 
them in language bold and elevated, in ſentences conciſe, 


abrupt and energetic: 


*« Jehovah reigneth ; let the people tremble :” 
«« Heſitteth upon the Cherubim; let the earth be moved.” 
e | Halm 99. 1. 


«© The voice of Jehovah is upon the waters: 
„The God of glory thunders:?: 7 

*- Jehovah is upon the many waters.“ 

The voice of Jehovah is full of power? 
The voice of Jehovah is full of majeſty “ 


« Whois like unto thee among the Gods, O Jehovah!“ 

Who is like unto thee, adorable in holineſs!“ 

«+ Fearful in praiſes, who workeſt wonders!”— - 
„„ Thou extendeſt thy right hand; the earth ſwalloweth 
hem e 1 Exodus 15. II, 12. 


Joy is more elevated, and exults in a bolder ſtrain. It 
produces great lentiments and conceptions, ſeizes upon the 
moſt ſplendid imagery, and adorns it with the moſt animated 
language; nor does it heſitate to riſk the moſt daring and 
unuſual figures. In the ſong of Moſes, in the thankſgiving 
of Deborah and Baruch, what ſublimity do we find, in ſen- 
timent, in language, in the general turn of the expreſſion! 

But nothing can excel in this reſpect that noble exultation 
of untverfa nature .in the ninety-ſixth and ninety-eighth 
Pfalms, where the whole animated and inanimate creation 
_- unite in the praiſes of their Maker. Poetry here ſeems to 
aſſume the higheſt tone of triumph and exultation, and J 
62h Tevel, 
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revel, if I may fo expreſs myſelf, in all the extravagance of 
joy: EE do RS 
| Tell in high, harmonious ſtrains, 
Tell the world, Jehoyah reigns! - 
He, who fram'd this beauteous whole, 
He, who fix'd each planet's place ; <1 
Who bade ungut U orbs to roll, = 
In deſtin'd courſe, through endlefs ſpace. 2 
Let the glorious heavens rejoice, 4» 
The hills exult with grateful voice; 
Let ocean tell the echoing ſhore, 
And the hoarſe waves with humble voice adore! 
Let the verdant plains be glad ! | 
The trees in blooming fragrance clad ! 
Smile with joy, ye deſert lands, 
And ruſhing torrents, clap your hands ! 
Let the whole earth with triumph ring! 
Let all that live with loud applauſe 
Jehovah's matchlefs” praiſes ſing. | 
He comes! He comes ! heaven's righteous King ! 
Io judge the world by truth's eternal laws. | 


Nothing, however, can be greater or more magnificent 

than the repreſentation of anger and indignation, particu- 

larly when the divine wrath is diſplayed. Of this the whole 

of the prophetic ſong of Moſes affords: an incomparable 

Ipecimen : MIRO 147 

For I will lift my hand unto the heavens, 

And J will fay, I live for ever;“ 

If I whet the brightneſs of my ſword, 

„And my hand lay hold on judgment ;” 

I will return vengeance to my enemies, | 

And I will recompenſe thoſe that hate me:? 

„ I will drench my arrows in blood, | 

And my ſword ſhall devour fleſh ;” 

With the blood of the flain and the captives, 

From the buſhy head of the enemy.” | 

Deuteronomy 32. 40-42. 

Nor is Iſaiah leſs daring on a ſimilar ſubject: 

For the day of vengeance was in my heart, 

And the year of my redeemed was come.“ 

* And I looked and there was no one to help; 

And ] was aſtoniſhed, that there was no one to uphold :” 

Therefore mine own arm wrought falvation for me, 

And mine indignation itſelf ſuſtained me.” 

And I trod down the peoples in mine atiger ;” 
R 2 «© And 
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And I cruſhed them in mine indignation.” 
«© And I ſpilled their life-blood on the ground.” | 
_ Tai 63. 4-6. 


The __ of the fury and threats of the enemy, by 
which Moſes finely exaggerates the horror of their unex- 
pected ruin, is alſo wonderfully ſublime: 


The enemy faid, I will purſue, I will overtake ;” 
„ will divide the ſpoil, my ſoul ſhall be ſatiated; 
„I will draw my ſword, my hand ſhall deſtroy them :” 
Thou didſt blow with thy breath; they were covered 


„ with the ſea.” Exodus 15. 9, 10. 


Grief is generally abject and humble, leſs apt to aſſimilate 
with the ſublime ; but when it becomes exceſſive, and pre- 
dominates in the mind, it riſes to a bolder tone, and be- 
comes heated to fury and madneſs. We have a fine exam- 
ple of this from the hand of Jeremiah, when he exaggerates 
the miſeries of Sion: | | X 

«© He hath bent his bow as an enemy, he hath fixed his 
f EIA. 
He hath poured out his anger like fire on the tents of 
„ the.daughter of Sion. Ll.⸗aamentations 2, 4. 
But nothing of this kind can equal the grief 5 which 

is acute, vehement, fervid; always in the deepeſt afflictions 
breathing an animated and lofty ſtrainß; 0. 


for in the conſcious boſom flame 
Virtue, and grief, and ſoul-depreſſing ſname. 


His fury rendeth me, he teareth me to pieces ;” 

«« He gnaſheth on me with his teeth, | 

Mine enemy ſharpeneth his eyes upon me.” 

«« They run with open mouth upon me, 

They ſmite me reproachfully on the cheek,” 
They are ready to burſt with fury againſt me.“ 
God hath delivered me over bound to the wicked ;” 

„Tea, he hath tumbled me headlong in perdition at the 
«« diſcretion of the impious.“ FY 
I was in ttanquility and he rent me aſunder;“ 
Vea, he ſeized me by the neck, and daſhed me in pieces ;” 
He hath even ſet me up as a mark for him.“ 
His archers ee me round“, 
He pierceth through my reins and ſpareth not ;” 
He poureth out my g on the ground.” 


N 


| «& He 
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% He breaketh me up breach after breach ;” 
«« He ruſheth upon me like a mighty man.“ 


Fob 16. 9—14. 


In the ſame author, with-what magnificence and ſublimity 
are ſorrow and deſperation exprefled ! | 


«© Were but my woes in equal balance weighed, 

Did the vaſt maſs of miſery preſs the ſcale 

« Againſt the ſands, that ſkirt the ocean round, 

„ 'Twould far outweigh them: therefore boils my grief!“ 
The pointed arrows of th' offended God 

„% Fix'd in my heart rack every tender nerve; 
And the ſlow poiſon drinks my ſpirit up; 

* While hoſts of terrors cloſe beſiege my foul.” 

OO might thy Nen urge one poor requeſt! 

Thy wrath, O God! ſhould looſe at once thy arm, 
(Thy vengeful arm which blaſting lightnings wields) 

*© Daſh into pieces this imbecile frame, 

And cruſh thy ſuffering creature into nothing.“ 


Job 6. 2, 3 4, 8, 9s 


The whole poem of Job is no leſs excellent in the expreſ- 
ſion and excitation of terror, as the example juſt now quoted 
ſufficiently demonſtrates. To this commendation, however, 
the prophetic writings ſeem to have the faireſt claim; it be- 
ing indeed their peculiar province to denounce the divine 
ju 10 upon guilty nations. Almoſt the whole book of 
Ezekiel is occupied with this paſſion : Iſaiah is alſo excellent 
in this reſpe&, although he be in general the harbinger of 
joy and lvation. The following terrific denunciation, is 
directed by him againſt the enemies of Jeruſalem : 


«© Howl ye, for the day of Jehovah is at hand:“ 
As a deſtruction from the Almighty ſhall it come.“ 
„Therefore ſhall all hands be Rackbacd * | 
* And the heart of every mortal ſhall melt; and they 
„ ſhall be terrified:“ | 
*« 'Torments and pangs ſhall ſeize them ;” 
« As a woman in travel, they ſhall be pained :” 
They ſhall look upon one another with aſtoniſhment ;” 
Their countenances ſhall be like flames of fire.“ 
«© Behold the day of Jehovah cometh inexorable ;” 
Even indignation, and burning wrath :” 
To make the land a deſolation;“ 
And her ſinners ſhall he deſtroy from out of her.“ 
Vea, the ſtars of heaven, and the conſtellations thereof, 
R 3 « Shall 
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Shall not ſend forth their light:“ a 
The ſun is darkened at his going forth, 3 
And the moon ſhall not cauſe her light to ſhine,” 
„And I will viſit the world for its evil, N 

And the wicked for their iniquity ;” Fi 

And ] will put an end to the arrogance of the proud:” 

And J — down the haughtineſs of the terrible.“ 

I will make a mortal more precious than fine gold, 

„ Yea, a man, than the rich ore of Ophir,” 

4 Wherefore I will make the heavens, tremble ;” 

« And the earth ſhall be ſhaken out of her place:” 

« In the indignation of Jehovah God of Hoſts.” 


I/atah 13. 6—13. 


Jeremiah is ſcarcely inferior, though perhaps his talents 
are better ſuited in common to the exciting of the ſofter 
affections. As an example, I need only refer to that re- 
markable viſion, in which the impending ſlaughter and de- 
ſtruction of Judea is exhibited with wonderful force and en- 
thuſiaſm: . 25 N | | 

* My bowels, my bowels are pained, the walls of my 

% heart ;” F. | | | 

My heart is troubled within me; I cannot be ſilent;“ 

«© Becauſe I have heard the ſound of the trumpet.” 

„% My ſoul, the alarm of war.“ W e ang 

«« Deſtruction is come upon the heels of deſtruction;“ 

«5, Surely the whole land is ſpoiled:“ | 
On a ſudden have my tents been ſpoiled, 

„My curtains. in an inſtant,” | . 

% How long ſhall I ſee the ſtandard?” 

« Shall I hear the found: of the trumpet?” TH 

„ T beheld the earth, and lo! diforder and confuſion ;” 

% The heavens alſo, and there was no light.” 

| i Jeremiah 4. 19, &c. 


It would be an infinite taſk to collect and ſpecify all the 
paſſages that might be found illuſtrative of this ſubject. 


Of Allezory. | 
WHEN the Hebrew poets undertake to expreſs any ſen- 
timent in ornamented- language, they not only illuſtrate it 
with an abundance and variety of imagery, but they ſeldom 
temper or regulate, this, imagery by any fixed principle or 
ſtandard, Unſatisfied with, a ſimple metaphor, they. So 
ny | | | quently 
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quently run into an allegory, or mingle with it a direct com- 
pariſon.” The allegory ſometimes precedes and ſometimes 
follows the ſimile; to this is added, a frequent change of 
imagery, and even of perſons and tenſes ; through the whole, 
diſplaying a degree of boldneſs and freedom, unconfined by 
rule or method, altogether peculiar to the Hebrew poetry. 


Judah is a hon's whelp:“ ' 


-- 


This metaphor is immediately drawn out into an allegory, 


with a change of perſon : | 


From the prey, my ſon, thou art gone up;” 
(to the dens in the mountains underſtood :) 


In the ſucceeding ſentences the perſon is again changed, 


the image is gradually advanced, and the metaphor is joined 


with a compariſon, which is repeated: 


He ſtoopeth down, he coucheth, as a lion ;” 
And as a lioneſs; who ſhall rouſe him?” 


Of a ſimilar nature is that remarkable prophecy, in which 
the exuberant increaſe of the goſpel. on its firſt diſſemina- 
tion is moſt explicitly foretold. In this paſſage, however, 


the mixture of the metaphor and compariſon, as well as the: 


ellipſis of the word to be repeated, creates a degree of obſcu- 
rity: | 


«« Beyond the womb of the morning is the dew of thy 


offspring to thee:“ 


That is, preferable to the dew which proceeds from the 
womb of the morning; more copious, more abundant. In 
the interpretation of this paſſage, what monſtrous blunders 
has an ignorance of the Hebrew idiom produced! | 


—— — ___ 


THERE is an excellent example of the perfe& and re- 
gular allegory to be ſeen in Solomon's deſcription of old age. 

he inconveniencies of increaſing years, the debility of mind 
and body, the torpor of the ſenſes, are expreſſed, moſt 
learnedly and elegantly indeed, but with ſome degree of 
obſcurity, by different images derived from nature and com- 
mon life: for by this enigmatical compoſition, Solomon, 
after the manner of the oriental ſages, meant to put to trial 
the acuteneſs of his readers. It has on this account afforded 
much exerciſe to the ingenuity of the learned, many of 
whom have differently, it is true, but with much learning 
and ſagacity, . the paſſage. THER 
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T HERE is in.Ifaiah an allegory, which, with no leſs ele- 
gance of ima ery: is more {imple and regular, more juſt and 
complete in theform and colouring. The prophet is explaining 
the deſign and manner of the divine judgments : he is incul- 
_ cating the he's wt that God adopts different modes of act- 

ing in the chaſtiſement of the wicked, but that the moſt per- 
fect wiſdom is conſpicuous in all; that “he will,“ as he had 
urged before, exact judgment by the line, and righiteouſ- 
„ neſs by the plummet; that he ponders with the moſt 
minute attention the diſtinctions of times, characters, and 
circumſtances; all the motives to lenity or ſeverity. All 
this is expreſſed in a continued allegory, the imagery of 
which is taken from agriculture and threſhing: the uſe and 
ſuitableneſs of which imagery is in a manner conſecrated to 
this ſubject: i 725 

Liſten ye and hear my voice 

« Attend and hearken unto my words.“ h 

VDoth the huſbandman plow ev 8 that he may ſow,” 

Opening, and breaking the clods of his field r” 

1 When he hath made even the ſurface thereof;“ 

© Doth he not then ſcatter the dill, and caſt abroad the 
«© chmmin;” 4 | 

And ſow the wheat in due meaſure ;” ; 

And the barley, and the rye, hath its appointed limit?“ 

For his God rightly inſtructeth him; he furniſheth him 
„with knowledge.” | | | 

* Thedill is not beaten out with the corn-drag ;” 

Nor is the wheel of the wain made to turn upon the 


— 


© cummin:” 

«© But the dill is beaten out with the ſtaff;” 28 

% And the cummin with the flail: but the bread- corn 
with the threſhing-wain.“ — — 

«© But not forever will he continue thus to threſh it;“ 
«« Nor to vex it with the wheel of his wain;“ 

«© Nor to bruiſe it with the hoofs of his cattle.” 

** This alſo proceedeth from Jehovah God of hoſts:“ 
He ſheweth himſelf wonderful in counſel, great in ope- 
hs ration,” Iſaiah 28. 23—29. 


o 


— OO . — — 
* 


Of Perſonification. 

WITH reſpe& to fictitious characters, the Hebrews 
have this in common with other poets, that they frequently 
a{fign character and action to an abſtract or general idea, and 

| 44 introduce 
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introduce it in a manner acting, and even ſpeaking as upon 
the ſtage. In this, while they equal the moſt refined writers 
in elegance and grace, they greatly excel the moſt ſublime 
in force and majeſty. What, indeed, can be conceived af- 
ter, more beautiful, or more ſublime, than that perſonifica- 
tion of Wiſdom, which Solomon fo frequently introduces? 
exhibiting her not only as the director of human life and 
morals, as the inventor of arts, as the diſpenſer of wealth, of 
honour, and of real felicity ; but as the immortal off-ſpring 
of the omnipotent Creator, and as the eternal aſſociate in the 
divine counſels : | 


* _ * o — 1 _— _ 
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«© When he prepared the heavens, I was preſent ;” 
«© When he delcribed a circle on the face of the deep:” 
„When he diſpoſed the atmoſphere above ;” 
«© When he eſtabliſhed the fountains of the deep:” 
„When he publiſhed his decree to the ſea,” 
«© That the waters ſhould not paſs their bound ;” 
«© When he planned the foundations of the earth :” 
„Then was I by him as his offspring ;” 
« And I was daily his delight ;” 
„] rejoiced continually before him.“ | 
„I rejoiced in the habitable part of his earth,” 
« And my delights were with the ſons of men.” 
| Proverbs 8. 27—31. 


— 


rr 
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How admirable is that celebrated perſonification of the 
divine attributes by the Pſalmiſt? How juſt, elegant, and 
ſplendid does it appear, if applied only according to the 
literal ſenſe, to the reſtoration of the Jewiſh nation from the 
Babyloniſh captivity? but if interpreted as relating to that 
ſublimer, more ſacred and myſtical ſenſe, which is not ob- 
ſcurely ſhadowed under the oſtenſible image, it is certainly 
uncommonly noble and elevated, myſtErious and ſublime : 

«« Mercy and Truth are met together ;” 

«« Righteouſneſs and Peace have kiſſed each other.” 

> As _ Pſalm 85. 11. 


There are many paſſages of a ſimilar kind, exquiſitely 
imagined, and, from the boldneſs of the fiction, extremely 
forcible. Such is that in Habakkuk, of the Peſtilence march- 
ing before Jehovah when he comes to vengeance: that in 
Job, in which Deſtruction and Death affirm of Wiſdom, 
that her fame only had come to their ears: in fine, that tre- 
mendous image in Ifaiah, of Hades extending her throat, 
and opening her infatiable and immeaſurable jaws, 1 

AI nere 
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 Fhere-is alſo another moſt beautiful ſpecies of perſoni- 
fication, which originates from a well-known Hebrew idiom, 
and on that account is very familiar to us; I allude to that 
form of expreſſion, by which the ſubject, attribute, accident, 
or effect of any thing is denominated: the Son. Hence in 
the Hebrew poctry, nations, regions; peoples, are brought 
upon the ſtage as it were in a female. character: 
% Deſcend, and fit in the duſt, O virgin, daughter of 
«ce ＋ om Na 4 i : | ; 
Sit on the bare ground without 2 throne, O daughter 
of the Chaldeans:' 2 
For thou ſhalt no longer be called the tender and the 
«« delicate.” pt 
+ Lo! Sion's daughter proſtrate on the earth,“ 
«© All mournful, lolifary, weeping, lies !” 
In vain her ſuppliant hands to heaven extends; 
„ She finks deſerted, and no comfort finds.” 


Unleſs we attend to this peculiar phraſeology, ſuch ex- 
preſſions as ©* the Sons of the bow and of the quiver” for 
arrows, will ſeem extremely harſh and unnatural ; as well as 
+ that remarkable perſonification of Job, denoting the moſt 
miſerable death, ** The firſt-born of the progeny of Death.“ 

The parabolic ſtyle no leſs elegantly affigns a character 
and action to manimate objects than to abſtract ideas. 
The holy prophets, moved with juſt indignation againſt the 
ungrateful people of God, obteſt the Heavens and the Earth, 
and command univerſal Nature to be ſilent. They plead 
their cauſe before the Mountains, and the Hills liſten to 
their voice. All is animated and informed with life, ſoul, 
and paſſion : 0 ‚ 

Let the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad!“ 

„And let them proclaim through the nations, Jehovah 
“ reigneth.” | | 

«© Let the Sea roar, and all that it:containeth ;* . 

„The world, and the inhabitants thereof :” 

Let the floods clap their hands ;” 

„Let the mountains break forth into harmony, 
hgefore Jehovah, for he cometh,” _ | 

«© For he cometh to judge the earth. 

„ The waters ſaw thee, O God !” 

The waters ſaw thee, they were grievouſly troubled ;” 

The deep uttered his voice ;” | | 

«© And lifted up his hands on high.“ 
And Job admirably in the fame ſtyle; 


=. 


T Canſt 


* 
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« Canſt thou ſend forth the lightnings, and will they.go?” 
«« Shall they fay unto thee, Behold here we are?“ 


With equal ſucceſs they introduce Wen. which have no 
exiſtence in the order and œconomy of nature ; though it 
muſt be confeſſed, that it is attended with much greater 
hazard of propriety; for to thoſe, which are within the pro- 
vince of nature, we readily attribute a degree of life and ſen- 
timent. Of this the following dialogue in Jeremiah is an 
admirable ſpecimen : 

« Ho! Sword of SOON * 

„How long wilt thou not be at reſt?” 
' «0 Return into the ſcabbard,” 

„Return, and be ſtill.” 

«© How can it be at reſt,” p 

Since Jehovah hath 12 it a charge!“ 

« Againſt Aſkelon, and againſt the ſea- coaſt,“ 


There hath he appointed it.” Jeremiah 47. 6, 7. 


Another kind of Proſopopœia is that by which a proba- 
ble but fititious ſpeech is aſſigned to a real perſon. As 
the former is calculated to excite admiration and approba- 
tion by its novelty, boldneſs, and variety; ſo the latter, 
from its reſemblance to real life, is ed of great force, 
evidence and am Ar A | | 

It would be an infinite taſk to ſpecify every inſtance in 
the ſacred poems, which on this occaſion, might be referred to 
as worthy of notice; or to remark the eaſy, the natural, the 
bold and ſudden perſonifications; the dignity, importance, 
and impaſſioned ſeverity of the characters. It would be dif- 
ficult to deſcribe the energy of that eloquence which is attri- 
buted to Jehovah himſelf, and which appears ſo ſuitable in all 
reſpects to the Divine Majeſty ; or to diſplay the force and 
beauty of the language which is ſo admirably and peculiarly 
adapted to each character; the probability of the fiction; 
and the excellence of the imitation. One example, there- 
fore, muſt ſuffice for the preſent; one more perfect it is not 
poſſible to produce. It is expreſſive of the eager expectation 
of the mother of Siſera, from the inimitable ode of the pro- 
pheteſs Deborah. 

The firſt ſentences exhibit a ſtriking picture of maternal 
ſolicitude, both in words and actions; and of a mind ſuſ- 
pended and agitated between hope and fear: | 


„Through the window ſhe looked and cried out,” | | 
+ The mother of Siſera, through the lattice :” 1 


28 «© Wherefore 


# 
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oF Wherefore i is Bis chariot ſo lon in coming 7, 1 
* Wherefore linger the wheels of his chariot! 95 


| Immediately, impatient of his delay, ſhe anticipates the 
conſolations of her friends, and her mind bein ag 
elevated, /ſhe boaſts with all the levity of a fond emale ; 


(Vaſt in her hopes and giddy with Ee) . 


Her wiſe ladies anſwer her;? 
4% Yea, ſhe returns anſwer to herſelf:” 15 | 
© Have they not found e they not divided the 
cc ſpoil!” 
Let us now hos; how well wires every ſentiment, | 
every word is to the character of the ſpeaker. ; She takes no 
account of the ſlaughter of the enemy, of the valour and 


_ of the er. of the multitude of the captives, 
ut | 


Burns with/s female thirſt of prey 1 ſpoils. 


Nothing is omitted, which is calculated to attract and 
age the paſſi ions of the vain and trifling woman, ſlaves, 
gold, and rich a ge Nor is {he ſatisfied with the bare 
anne of them; {he repeats, ſhe amplifies, ſhe heigh- 
tens every circumſtance ; ſhe ſeems to have the very plunder 
in her immediate poſſeſſion ; ſhe New and contemplates 
every particular: 


Have they not found?—Have, they not divided the 

oh « ſpoil « | 
Jo every man à damſel, yea a damſel or two?” 
To Siſera a ſpoil of divers colours?” 

A ſpoil of negdlework of divers colours, 


A ſpoil for the neck, of divers colours of needlework on 
either ſide.“ 


To add to the beauty of this paſſage, there i is alſo an un- 
common neatneſs in the verſification, great force, accuracy, 
and perſpicuity in the diction, the utmoſt elegance in the 
repetitions, which, notwithſtanding their apparent redun- 
dancy, are conducted with the moſt perfect brevity. In the 
end, the fatal diſappointment of female hope and credulity, 
tacitly inſinuated by the ſudden and unexpected apoſtrophe, 


« So let all thine enemies periſh, O Jehovah!” 


is expreſſed more forcibly by this v ie ſilence of the perſon 
| 


who was jult ſpeaking, than it could poſſibly have been by 
all the powers of language. 4 


But 
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But whoever wiſhes to ur derſtand the full force and excel- 
lence of the Proſopopœia, as well as the elegant uſe of it in the 
Hebrew ode, muſt apply to Iſaiah, whom I do not ſcruple 
to pronounce the ſublimeſt of poets. He will there find, in 
one ſhort poem, examples of almoſt form of this figure, 
and indeed of all that conſtitutes the ſublime in compoſition. 
I truſt it will not be thought unſeaſonable to refer immedi- 
ately to the paſſage itſelf, and to remark a few of the princi- 
pal excellencies. lotion? Enn 
The prophet, after predicting the liberation of the Jews 
from their ſevere captivity in Babylon, and their reſtoration 
to their on country, introduces them as reciting a kind of 
triumphal ſong upon the fall of the Babyloniſh monarch, 
replete with imagery, and with the moſt elegant and anima- 
ted perſonifications. A ſudden exclamation, expreſſive of 
their Joy and admiration on the unexpected revolution in 
their affairs, and the deſtruction of their tyrants, forms the 
exordium of the poem. The earth itſelf triumphs with 
the inhabitants thereof ; the fir-trees, and the cedars of. Le- 
banon (under which images the parabolic ſtyle frequent! 
delineates the kings and princes of the Gentiles) exult wit 
joy, and perſecute with contemptuous reproaches the hum- 

led power of a fergcious enemy. N. 985 


The whole earth is at reſt, is quiet, they burſt forth 
into a Joy ſhout.“ e nr | 
% Even the fir-trees rejoice over thee, the cedars of Le- 
I | | 
Since thou art fallen, no feller hath come up againſt us.” 


This is followed by a bold and animated perſonification of 
Hades, or the infernal regions. Hades, excites his inhabi- 
tants, the ghoſts of princes, and the departed ſpirits of kings: 
they riſe immediately from their ſeats, and proceed to meet 
the monarch of Babylon; they inſult and deride him, and 
comfort themſelves with the view of his calamity : if 


Art thou, even thou too, become weak as we? Art 
thou made like unto us? Wed 47 
1s then thy pride brought down to the grave; the 
«+ ſound of thy ſprghtly inſtruments?” | 


Is the vermin become thy couch, and the earth-worm 
„ thy covering?” Ss 


| Again, the Jewiſh people are ſpeakers, in an exclamation 
after the manner of a Fan lamentation, which indeed the 
al | | erred FEY whole 
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whole form of this compoſition exactly imitates. The re- 
markable fall of this powerful monarch is thus beautifully 

«© How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, fon of 
„ the morning!” R K $342) of hs WH 
Art cut down from earth, thou that didſt ſubdue the 

LM » Sa ns 5 

He himſelf is at length brought upon the ſtage, boaſting 
in the moſt pompous terms of his om power, which fur- 
niſhes the poet 'with an excellent opportunity of diſplaying 
the unparalleled miſery of his downtall. Some perſons are 
introduced, who find the dead carcaſs of the king of Babylon 
raſt out and expoſed ;" they attentively contemplate it, and 
at laſt ſcarcely know it to be his: | EY e 


» CY. 


„ TATE 
= 
- 


of ſepulture, on account of the cruelty and atrocity of his 


ip his own counſels by the ſolemnity of an oath, 


Ihe Jewiſh nation, the cedars of Lebanon, the ghoſts of de- 
parted kings, the Babyloniſh monarch, the travellers who 
ind his corpſe: and laſt of all Jehovah himſelf, are the cha- 
_ iracters which ſupport this beautiful lyric drama. One con- 
tinued action is kept up, or rather a ſeries of intereſting 
actions are connected together in an incomparable whole: 
his, indeed, is the principal and diſtinguiſhed excellence of 
the ſublimer ode, and is diſplayed in its utmoſt perfe&tion in 
this poem of Haiah, which may be conſidered as one of the 
moſt ancient, and certainly the moſt finiſhed ſpecimen of 
2 of compoſition, which has been tranſmitted to 
us. he perſonifications here are frequent, yet not con- 
fuſed; bold, yet not improbable: a free, elevated, and truly 
divine ſpirit pexvades the whole; nor is there any thin 

wanting in this ode to defeat its claim to the character o 

2 perfect 
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perfect beauty and ſublimity. If, indeed, I may be indulged 


in the free declaration of my own ſentiments on this occa- 
hon, I do not know a fingle inſtance in the whole compaſs 
of Greek and Roman poetry, which, in every excellence of 
compoſition, can be faid to equal, or even to approach it. 


ms | 


8 | Of the Compariſon. Ranch 
COMPARISONS ſerve three diſtinct purpoſes, name- 
ly, illuſtration, amplification, and pleaſure or variety. I 
might produce _ examples from the facred poetry, but 
{hall content myſelt with two or three, than which, both as 
to matter and expreſſion, nothing can be meaner or more 
vulgar, nothing, however, can be conceived more. forcible 
or expreſſive. ' Iſaiah introduces the king of Aſſyria inſo- 
lently boaſting of his viories:. + | 
And my hand hath found, as a neſt, the riches of the 
„ peoples:” / ſc 50 | 
And as one gathereth eggs deſerted, © 
So have I made a general gathering of the earth :” 
& And there was no one that moved the wing; 
That opened the beak, or that chirped,” [/aiah 10. 14. 
And Nahum on a ſimilar fubje&t;. | 
All thy ſtrong-tiolds ſhall be Iike fig-trees with the firſt 
«« ripe figs:” | | 
1 they be ſhaken, they fall into the mouth of theeater.” 
VT" 683; 9:42: Naum 3. 12. 


Ihere is alſo another compariſon of Tfaiah taken from 
domeſtic life, Met: obvious and very common; but which 
for the gracefulneſs of the imagery, the elegance of the ar- 
rangement, and the forcible expreſſion of the tendereſt affec- 
tions, has never been exceeded : er | 


% But Sion faith : Jehovah hath forſaken me; 
And my Lord hath forgotten me.” 
Can a woman forget her ſucking infant ;” 


„That ſhe ſhould have no tendernefs for the ſon of her 
* | | 
Even theſe may forget” 51 

But I will not forget thee.” Iaial 49, 14, 15. 


There is another ſpecies of compariſon, the principal in- 
tent of which is the amplification of the Tubje& ; and this 
is evidently of a different nature from the former: for in He 
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firſt place it is neceſſary, that the image which is introduced 
for the purpoſe of amplifying or ennobling a ſubje& be ſub- 
lime, beautiful, magnificent, or ſplendid, and therefore not 
_ trite or common; nor is it by any means neceſſary that the 
reſemblance be exact in every circumſtance. 

To expreſs or delineate proſperity and opulence, a com- 
pariſon is aſſumed from the cedar or the palm; if the form 
of majeſty or external beauty is to be depicted, Lebanon or 
Carmel is preſented to our, view. Sometimes they, are fur- 

niſhed with imagery from their religious rites, at once beau- 
tiful, dignified, and ſacred. In both theſe modes, the 

Plalmiſt moſt elegantly extols the pleaſures and advantages 
of fraternal concord: 3 7 N 


Sweet as the od'rous balſam pour'd _ 
On Aaron's ſacred head; - * 969 
«© Which o'er his beard, and down his breaſt _ 
A breathing fragrance ſhed. 

« As morning dew on Sion's mount 
Beams forth a ſilver ray; :/ 

Or ſtuds with gems the verdant pomp, „ 
„That Hermon's tops diſplay.” Halm 133. 2, 3. 


Let us, however, attend for a moment to Iaiah,' whom 
no writer has ſurpaſſed in propriety, when his aim is to 
illuſtrate; or in fobliity, when he means to amplify his 
ſubject : ; : E 
Moe to the multitude of the numerous peoples, 
Who make a ſound like the ſound of the ſeas:“ 
And to the roaring of the nations, . 
Who make a roaring like the roaring of mighty waters.“ 
Like the roaring of mighty waters do the nations roar ;” 
hut he ſhall rebuke them, and they ſhall flee far away ;” 
And they ſhall be driven like the chaff of the hills be- 
«« fore the wind, £, ene ee 
And like the goſſamer before the whirlwind.” 
| | | © Tawnh 17. 12, 13, 


The third ſpecies of compariſon ſeems to hold a middle 
rank between the two 44 pe and the ſole intent of it is, 
by a mixture of new and varied imagery with the principal 
matter, to prevent ſatiety or diſguſt, and to promote the en- 
tertainment of the reader. It neither deſcends to the hu- 
mility of the one, nor emulates the ſublimity of the other. 
It purſues rather the agreeable, the ornamental, the elegant, 
and ranges through all the variety, all the exuberance of 
nature. — | Examples 


* 
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Examples innumerable in illuſtration of the preſent ſubject 
might be found in the ſacred poetry: I ſhall, however, pro- 
duce not more than two from Iſaiah. The firſt from the 
hiſtorical narration of the confederacy between the Syrians 
and the Iſraelites againſt the kingdom of Judah, which when 


it was told unto the king, ſays the prophet, ** his heart was 


moved, and the hearts of his people, as the trees of the 
« wood are moved with the wind.” The other is a poetical 
compariſon, which is fuller and more diffule than the cuſtom 
of the Hebrews generally admits; the ſubject of correſpon- 
dent application, however, is perfectly exact. The divine 
race and its effects, are compared with ſhowers that fertilize 
the earth: an image which is uniformly appropriated to that 
purpoſe: ph 


«© Verily like as the rain deſcendeth, 

« And the ſnow from the heavens ; 

And thither it doth not return: 

But moiſteneth the earth, | 

And maketh it generate, and put forth its incteaſe ; 

That it may give ſeed to the ſower, and bread to the 
« caters; - = | 
 *« Saſhall be the word which goeth from my mouth; 

It ſhall not return unto me fruitleſs ; 

«© But it ſhall effect, what I have willed ; 

And make the purpole ſucceed, for which I have ſent it.“ 

1 30 $241 Taiah 55. 10, 11, 

Thus far of compariſons in graced, and of their matter 
and intention: it remains to add a few words concerning the 
particular form atid manner, in which the Hebrews uſually 
exhibit them. 


The Hebrews introduce compariſons more frequently per- 
haps than the poets of any other nation; but the brevity of 
. them in general compenſates for their abundance. The re- 


ſemblance uſually turns upon a ſingle circumſtance ; that 
they explain in the moſt ſimple terms, rarely introducing 
any thing at all r to the purpoſe. The following ex- 
ample, therefore, is almoſt ſingular, ſince it is loaded: with an 
extraordinary acceſſion, or I might almoſt fay a ſurperfluity 
of adjuncts: h | 


Let them be as graſs upon the houſe-top, 

© Which, before it groweth up, is withered ; 

«© With which: the mower filleth not his hand; 
Nor he that gathereth _ {heaves his boſom : 
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Nor do they that — by ſay, 

«© The bleſſing of Jehovah be upon you; 
We blels you in the name of Jehovah.” | 
| 9 py Pſalm 129. 6—8, 
The uſual practice of the Hebrews is, indeed, very diffe- 
rent from this: ſometimes a ſingle word, and commonly a 
very ſhort ſentence comprehends the whole compariſon; 
1 his peculiarity proceeds from the nature of the ſententious 

yle, which is always predominant, in the Hebrew poetry, 
and conſiſts in condenſing and compreſſing every exuberance 
of expreſſion, and rendering it clole and pointed. 'Thus, 
in the very parts in hi 
diffuſe, the Hebrews, on the contrary, are brief, energetic, 
and animated; not gliding along in a ſmooth and equal 
ſtream, but with the inequality and impetuoſity of a torrent. 
Thus their compariſons aſſume a peculiar form and appear- 
ance”; for it is not ſo much their cuſtom to dilate and embel- 
liſh each particular image with a variety of adjuncts, as to 
heap together a number of parallel and analogous compari- 
ſons, al of which are expreſſed in a ſtyle of the utmoſt 
brevity and ſimplicity. Moſes compares the celeſtial influ- 
ence of the divine ſong, which he utters by the command 
of God, with ſhowers which water the fields; and on an oc- 
caſion when a Greek or Latin poet would have been con- 
tented with a ſingle compariſon, perhaps a little more dif- 
fuſed and diverſithed, he has introduced two pairs of ſimilies 
exactly expreſſive of the {ame thing: | 

My doctrine ſhall drop as the rain ;” 

1% My language ſhall alight like the dew:“ 
«© As the imall rain upon the tender herb; 
And like the thick drops upon the graſs.” 
| Rs | euteronomy 32. 2. 
The Pſalmiſt makes uſe of the ſame form in the following: 
«© O my God! make them as the chaff whirled about? 
As the ſtubble before the wind :* 
As the fire burneth the foreſt, | 
« And as the flame kindleth the mountains ;” 
«© So do thou purſue them with thy W 
« And with thy whirlwind make them afraid.“ 


PO Pſalm 83, 13—15. 
This is, indeed, the moſt common, but by no means the 
only form which this figure aſſumes in the Hebrew poetry: 
there is another, in which the compariſon is more diftuſively 


dilplayed; 


other poets are copious and 
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diſplayed ; in which caſe the equal diſtribution of the ſen- 
tences is ſtill ſtrictly adhered to; the image itfelf, however, 
js not repeated, but its attributes, which explain one ano- 
ther in two parallel fentences ; as Moſes has done in a com- 
pariſon immediately following that which I juſt now quoted, 
in which he compares the care and paternal affection of the 
Deity for his people, with the natural tenderneſs of the eagle 
for its yaung : | 
« As the eagle ſtirreth up her neſt ;” 
„ Fluttexeth over her young; 
« Expandeth her vlunies, taketh them ;” 
+ Beareth them upon her wings.“ Deuteronomy 32. 11. 


The ſame is obſervable alſo in that moſt elegant * ef 
fon of Job, which I {hall quote entire, by way of concluion: 


« My brethren have dealt deceitfully like a torrent,” 

« As the torrents of the vallies they are proce away ;” 

« Which are congealed by means of the froſt,“ 

* The ſnow hideth itſelf in their ſurface ;” 

« As foon as they flow, they are dried up,” 

« When it is hot, they are conſumed from their place ;” 

« The paths of their channels are diminiſhed,” 

They aſcend in vapour, and are loſt.” 

„Look for them, ye troops of Tema ;” 

* Ye travellers of Sheba, expect them earneſtly,” 7 
They made no haſte ; becauſe they depended on them ;” 

They came thither, then were they confounded,” 


— CC —_—__—VV .. — CE — 


Compariſon between the Poetry and Proſe of the Hebrews. 
IN the book of Deuteranomy Mofes appears in the cha- 
rater both of an orator and a poet. In the former charac- 
ter, he addreſſes a very ſolemn and intereſting oration* to 
the people of Iſrael, exhorting them, by the moſt inviting 
promiſes, to the obſervance of the covenant, and diſſuading 
them from the violation of it by threats of the moſt exem- 
plary puniſhment: and for the purpoſe of impreſſing the 
ſame more forcibly on their minds, he afterwards, by the 
command of God, embelliſhes the fubje& with all the ele- 
gance of verſe, in a poemt, which bears every mark of divine 
inſpiration. In theſe two paſſages is diſplayed every excel- 
lence of which the Hebrew language is capable in both ſpe- 


- * Denteronomy 28, 2H, 30, 31. t Deuteronomy 32. 
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cies of compoſition ; all that is grand, forcible, and majeſtic, 
both in proſe and verſe : from them too we may be enabled 
eaſily to comprehend the difterence between the ſtyle of ora- 
tory among the Hebrews, and that of their poetry, not only 
in lentiment, but in the imagery: the arrangement, and the 
language. Whoever - wiſhes, therefore, to ſatisfy himſelf 
concerning the true character and genius of the Hebrew poe- 
try, I would adviſe carefully to compare the two paſlages, 
and I think he will ſoon diſcover that the former, though 
reat, ſpirited, and abounding with ornament, is notwith- 
nding regular, copious, and diffaſe ; that, with all its ve- 
hemence and impetuoſity, it ſtill. preſerves a_ſmoothneſs, 
evenneſs, and uniformity throughout; and that the latter, 
on the eontrary, conſiſts of ſentences, pointed, energetic, 
conciſe, and ſplendid ; that the ſentiments are truly elevated 
and ſublime, the language bright and animated, the expreſ- 
ſion and phraſeology uncommon ; while the mind of the 
poet never continues fixed to any ſingle point, but glances 
continually from one object to another. Theſe remarks, are 
of ſuch a nature, that the diligent reader will apprehend 
them better by experience and his own obſervation, than by 
means of any commentary or explanation whatever, There 
are, however, one or two points which have attracted my 
notice in the peruſal of this remarkable poem ; and as they 
are of general uſe and application, and may ſerve to elucidate 
many of the difficult paſſages of the Hebrew poetry, they ap- 
pear to me not undeſerving of a more particular examination. 
Taking, therefore, this poem as an example, the firſt 
Fedier een, to which I would direct your attention, 
is the ſudden and frequent change of the perfons, and prin- 
cipally in the addrefles or expoſtulations. In the exordium 
of it, Moſes diſplays the truth and juſtice of Almighty God, 
moſt facredly regarded in all his acts and counſels : whence 
he takes occaſion to reprove the perfidy and wickedneſs of his 
ungrateful people; at firſt as if his cenſure were only point- 
ed at the abſent, | 3 1 Foal; fo 


Their evil diſpoſition - hath corrupted his children, 
„which are indeed no longer his:“ a | 

. He then ſuddenly dire&s his diſcourſe to themſelves ; 
pPerverſe and crooked generation! | 

% Will ye thus requite JEHovan,. . 

_; 5, Foolith people and unwiſe? 

Is he not thy father and thy redeemer ; 

- +, Did he not make thee and form thee?” 


* 
Co ant 
* 


Aſter 
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After his indignation has ſomewhat ſubſided, adyerting 
to a remater period, he beautifully enlarges upon the indul- 
gence, and more than paternal affection, continually mani- 
teſted by Almighty God towards the Iſraelites, from the 
time when he firſt choſe them for his peculiar people; and 
all this again without ſeeming directly to apply it to them. 
He afterwards admirably exaggerates the ſtupidity and' bar- 
barity of this ungrateful people, which exceeds that of the 
brutes themſelves. Obſerve with what force the indignation 
of the Prophet again breaks forth. | 


But Jeſhurun grew fat and reſiſted ; 

„Thou greweſt fat, thou waſt made thick, thou waſt 
© covered with fat! of | 

And he deſerted the God that made him, 

And deſpiſed the rock of his ſalvation.” 


The abrupt tranſition in one ſhort ſentence to the Iſrael- 


ites, and back again, is wonderfully forcible and pointed, 


and excellently expreſſive of diſguſt and indignation. 


* ww 


_ 


An example of the true ſtyle of Prophetic Poetry. | 

THE thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth chapters of Ifaiah 
contain a remarkable prophecy. It is a ſimple, regular, and 
perfe& poem, conſiſting of two parts according to the nature 
of the ſubje&, which, as to its general properties, is ex- 
plained with the utmoſt perſpicuity, The firſt part of the 
prophecy contains a denunciation of extraordinary puniſh- 
ment, indeed nothing ſhort of total deſtruction againſt the 
enemies of the church of God; and afterwards, in conſe- 


quence of this event, a full and complete reſtoration is pro- 


miſed to the church itſelf. The prophet introduces the 
ſubje& by a magnificent exordium, invoking univerſal na- 
ture to the obſervation of theſe events, in which the whole 
world ſhould-ſeem to be intereſted : | 

% Draw near, O ye nations, and hearken; 

« And attend unto me, O ye eople! 

«« Let the earth hear, and the tulneſs thereof; 

The world, and all that ſpring from it.“ 


He then publiſhes the decree of Jehovah concerning 


the extirpation of all thoſe nations againſt whom- his 


wrath is kindled : and he amplifies this act of vengeance 
and deſtruction by an admirable ſelection of ſplendid 
imagery, all of which is of you ſame kind with that which 2 

| 3 made 
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made uſe of by the prophets upon ſimilar occaſions ; the 
nature of which is to exaggerate the force, the magnitude, 
atrocity and importance of the impending viſitation ; whilſt 
nothing determinate is fpecified concerning the manner, 
the time, the place, or other minute circumſtances. He 
firſt exhibits that truly martial picture of flaughter and de- 
ſtruction after a victory: 
And their ſlain ſhall be caſt out;“ | - 
And from their carcaſes their ſtench ſhall afcend ;” 
And the mountains ſhall melt down with their blood.“ 


He then takes a bolder flight, and illuſtrates his defcrip- 
tion by imagery borrowed from the Moſaie chaos (which is 
a common ſource of figurative language on theſe occaſions, 
and is appropriated to the expreſſion of the downfal of na- 
tions); and, as if he were diſplaying the total ſubverhon 
of the univerſe itſelf: | 

„And all the hoſt of heaven ſhall waſte away ;” 
And the heavens ſhall be rolled up like a ſcroll:“ 
And all their hoſt ſhall wither;“ | 
As the withered leaf droppeth from the vine, 

And as the blighted fruit from the fig- tree.“ 


A different image is immediately introduced; à ſolemn 
ſacrifice is celebrated, and an uncommon number of victims 
are diſplayed: Jehovah himſelf takes a part in this magni- 
ficent ſcene, and every circumſtance is brought directly be- 
fore our eyes: 6 | . 
For my {word is made bare in the heavens ;” 
- - ** Behold, on Edom it ſhall deſcend;” - 
% And on the people juſtly by me devoted to deſtruQion,” 
The {word of Jehovah is ſatiated with blood ;” 
It is pampered with fat:“ | 
Mich the blood of lambs, and of goats ;” 
With the fat of the reins of rams; 
«© For Jehovah celebrated a ſacrifice in Bozrah,” 
And a great ſlaughter in the land of Edom.“ 


. The goats, the rams, the bulls, the flocks, and other 
animals, which are mentioned in this paſſage and thoſe 
which follow, are commonly uſed by the prophets to de- 
note the haughty, ferocious, and inſolent tyrants and chiefs 
of thoſe nations, which were inimical to God. On the 
ſame principle we may explain the alluſion to Boztah and 
Idumea, a city and nation in the higheſt degree obnoxious 

#6 | to 
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to the people of God. Thele, however, the prophecy ſeems 
only ſlightly or curſorily to glance at: the phraſeology is 
indeed of that kind which expreſſes generals by particulars ; 
or conſiſts of a figure taken from a determinate and definite 
object, and by analogy applied in a more extenſive ſenſe; in 
which reſpe& the very words which are made uſe of have in 
this place a peculiar form and E But the ſame cir- 
cumſtance is again deſcribed by a ſucceſſion of new and 
ſplendid images borrowed from, the overthrow of Sodom, 
which may be termed one of the common-places of the in- 
ſpired poet: 8 | 

For it is the day of vengeance to Jehovah ;" 

» The year of recompence to the defender of the cauſe of 
I : | 

And her torrents ſhall be turned into pitch,” 

„And her duſt into ſulphur;” 

And her whole land ſhall become burning pitch :” 

„By night or by day it ſhall not be extinguilhed ;” 

For ever ſhall her ſmoke aſcend! “?“ 

From generation to generation ſhe ſhall lie deſert ;” 

Jo everlaſting ages no one ſhall paſs through her.“ 


Laftly, the fame event is prefigured under the image of 
a vaſt and ſolitary deſert, to which, according to the divine 
decree, that region is devoted. This deſcription the pro- 
phet afterwards improves, diverſifies, and enlarges, by the 
addition of ſeveral important circumſtances, all which, how- 
ever, have a certain analogy or connection with each other. 

The other part of the poem is conſtructed upon ſimilar 
principles, and exhibits a beautiful contraſt to the precedi 
icene. The imagery poſſeſſes every poſſible advantage of 
ornament and variety ; it is like the former, altogether of a 
general kind, and of extenſive application; but the mean- 
ing is plain and perſpicuous. Many of the preceding 
images are taken from the ſacred hiſtory ; the following are 
almoſt entirely from the Vbjects of nature: | 


«© The deſert and the waſte ſhall be glad;” 
And the wilderneſs ſhall rejoice and flouriſh:” 
„Like the roſe ſhall it beautifully flouriſh :” 
« And the well-watered plain of Jordan ſhall al ſo rejoĩce:“ 
« And the glory of Lebanon ſhall be given unto it,“ 
© The beauty of Carmel and of Sharon ;” 
44 Theſe ſhall behold 1 4 of Jehovah,” 
The majeſty of our 3 


» 
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The application of Lebanon and Carmel in a figurative 
ſenſe is very extenſive, and they are ſometimes expreſſive even 
of che divine glory and majeſty. The cultivation and water- 
ing of a barren and rocky foil is ſo frequently, I might ſay 
invariably, in the parabolic ſtyle employed to denote the 
divine grace and ſpiritual endowments, that there is no ne- 
ceſſity tor any further explanation of this ſymbol; nor is 
the ſucceeding imagery, which, according to a ſimilar ana- 
logy, ſeems to illuſtrate the fame event, leſs clear and per- 
ſpicuous. 5 1 r 
To him who attentively reads and conſiders the whole 
oem, the order and arrangement of the ſubject will be more 
ly apparent. The paſſages which I have noted will, how- 
ever, I apprehend be ſufficient to demonſtrate the ſpecies of 
imagery, the ſtyle, and colours moſt congenial-to the pro- 
8 muſe; they will allo, I flatter myſelt, be ſufficient in 
ome meaſure to explain the manner in which ſhe contrives to 
dilplay, in the ſtrongeſt colours, the general nature, magni- 
tude, and importance of events; and at the {ame time to leave 
the'particular ſituations, the intermediate gradations, and all 
the minuter circumſtances concealed under the bold and pro- 
minent features of the deſcription, till the accompliſhment 
of the prediction. There are indeed one or two paſſages in 
this prophecy which would ſerve to illuſtrate this poſition ; 
in the reſt, the circumſtances and progreſs of- the particular 
events are not yet unfolded ; for this pro Ip is evidently 
one of _ thoſe which are not yet completely fulfilled, and of 
which the greater part at leaſt is yet depolited in the ſecret 


counſels of the Moſt High. 
— wag ————— — ———— . TED 
/ a i | Of Lyric Poetry. 


THOSE compoſitions which were intended for muſic, 

- whether vocal alone, or accompanied with inſtruments, ob- 
tained among the Hebrews the appellation of Shir, and 
among the Greeks that of Ode; and both theſe words have 
exactly the ſame power and ſignification.— The Hebrews cul- 
tivated this kind of poetry above every other, and therefore 
may well be ſuppoſed to have been peculiarly excellent in it. 
It was uſual in every-period of that nation to celebrate in 
ſongs of joy their gratitude to God, their Saviour, for every 
fortunate event, and particularly for ſucceſs in war. Hence 
the triumphal odes of Moſes, of Deborah, of David. Oi 


all the diflerent forms of poetical compoſition, there is none 


more 
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more agreeable, harmonious, elegant, diverſiſied and ſub- 
lime than the ode.— And I ſhall not heſitate to prefer the 
Hebrew writers to the lyric poets of every other nation. 
But leſt we ſnould dubiouſly wander in ſo extenſive a field, 
it may be proper to diſtribute all the diverſities of this f. 
cies of compoſition into three general claſſes. Of the firſt 
claſs the general characteriſtic will be ſweetneſs, of the laſt 
ſublimity; and between theſe we may introduce one of a 
middle nature, as partaking of the properties of both. The 
qualities which may be accounted common to all the three 
claſſes, are _— and elegance. 
Although the lyric poetry of the Hebrews is always occu- 
pied upon ſerious ſubjects, nor ever deſcends to that levity 
which is admitted into that of other nations, the character 
of ſweetneſs is by no means inconſiſtent with it. The ſweet- 
neſs of the Hebrew ode conſiſts in the gentle and tender paſ- 
ſions which it excites; in the gay and Horid imagery, and in 
the chaſte and unoſtentatious diction which it employs. 
The paſſions which it generally affects are thoſe of love, ten- 
derneſs, hope, chearfulneſs, and penſive ſorrow. In the 
ſixty-third pſalm the royal prophet, ſuppoſed to be then an 
exile in the wilderneſs, expreſſes moſt elegantly the ſenti- 
ments of tenderneſs and love. The voice of grief and eom- 
plaint is tempered with the conſolations of hope in the eigh- 
tieth pſalm: and the ninety-ſecond conſiſts wholly of joy, 
which is not the leſs ſincere, becauſe it is not exceſlive. 
The ſweetneſs of all theſe in compoſition, ſentiment, dic- 
tion, and arrangement, has never been equalled by the fineſt 
roductions of all the Heathen Muſes and Graces united. 
hough none of the above are deficient in imagery, I muſt 
confels I never met with any image fo truly pleaſing and de- 
lightful as the following deſcription of the Deity in the cha- 
racter of a {hepherg : 


„The Lord is my ſhepherd, I ſhall not want: 
4 In tender graſs he giveth me to lie down ;” 
«« He guideth me to ſtreams that gently flow.” 


How graceful and animated is that rich and flouriſhing 
icture of nature, which is exhibited in the ſixty-fifth Pſalm? 
hen the prophet, with a fertility of expreſſion correſpon- 
dent to the ſubject, praiſes the beneficence of the Deity in 
_ watering the earth and making it fruitful. - On a ſublime 


ſubject alſo, but ſtill one of the gay and and agreeable kind, 


I mean the inauguration of Solomon, which is celebrated in 
the ſeventy-lecond. Plalm, there is ſuch variety and beauty 
GN of 
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of imagery, ſuch a ſplendour of diction, ſuch elegance in 
the compoſition, that I believe it will be impoſſible in the 
| whole compals of literature, ſacred or profane, to find fuch 
; 21 union of ſablimity with ſweetneſs and e. Theſe 
= few ſelect examples of the elegant and beautiful in Lyric 
| 99 I have pointed out for your more attentive 
conſideration; and I am of opinion, that in all the treaſures 
of the Muſes you will ſeek in vain for models more perfect. 
T will add one other ſpecimen, which, if I am not miſtaken; 
is expreſſive of the true Lyric form and character: and com- 
preſles in a ſmall compaſs all the merits and elegance inci- 
dental to that ſpecies of compoſition. It is, if I may be al- 
towed the expreſſion of a very polite writer, | 
«© A drop from Helicon, a flower 
% CulIFd from the Mufe's favourite bower.” 2 
The Pfalmiſt peppery the harmony. which pervaded 
the ſolemn aſſembly of the 2817 at the celebration of one 
of their feſtivals, expreſſes himlelf nearly as follows: 
| PSALM 133. 
& O dulce jucundumque! Tribulium 
_ 4+ letu in ſrequenti mutua caritas! 
O corda qui fraterna nodo 
Jungit amor metuente ſolvi! 
Non aura nardi ſuavior occupat 
«« Senſus, quæ Aronis vertice de ſacro | 
«« Per ora, per barbam, per ipſas, WY" 
Lenta fluens, it odora veſtes: 
Non rore largo lætior irrigat 
«« Hermona florentem ætherius liquor ; 
© San&zque ſœcundat Sionis 
„ Uberibus juga celfa guttis, 
Præſens benigno numine quas ſovet 
Jehova ſedes; alma ubi Fauſtitas 
+ Teſtatur, æternumque magni 
% Dia Salus Domini favorem.” 
— — ——ů—ů— 
THE ſubje& of the ninety-firſt Plalm is the ſecurity, 
the ſucceſs, and the rewards o iety. The exordium ex- 
hibits the pious man placing all his dependance upon Al- 
mighty God: | | 


He that dwelleth in the ſecret place of the Moft High ;” 
Who lodgeth under the ſhadow of the Ommipbtent?“ 


+ Who 
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„Who faith to Jehovah, Thou art my hope and my 


% fortreſs!” 


„My God, in whom I truſt :"— 


And immediately leaving the ſentence unfiniſhed, he 
apoſtrophizes to the ſame perſon, whom he had been de- 
ſcribing: . 

He indeed ſhall deliver thee | 

1 — the ſnare of the fowler, from the deſttoying peſ- 
6 tilence,” | | 


The imagery that follows is beautiful and diverſified, and 

at the ſame time uncommonly folemn and ſublime :; 
«« With his feathers will he cover thee, | 
„And under his wings ſhalt thou find protection:“ 
« His truth ſhall be thy ſhield and thy defence.” 
„ Thou ſhalt not fear fo, the terror by night A* 
« From the arrow that flieth by day; 
From the — that walketh in darkneſs;“ 
«© From the deſtruction that waſteth at noon.” 
« A thouſand ſhall fall at thy fide ;” | 
« And ten thouſand at thy right-hand :” 
To thee it ſhall not approach.“ 


How excellent alſo are the ſucceeding images, the 
of angels, the treading under foot the fierceſt and moſt for- 
midable animals: and afterwards, that ſudden but eaſy and 
elegant change of the perſons ? ' 


« Becauſe he hath loved me, therefore will I deliver him: 
„ will exalt him, for he hath known my name.“ 


THE eighty-firſt Pſalm will ſerve as another example, 
being IN ed by an exquiſite union of ſublimity and ſweet- 
neſs. It is an ode compoſed for the feaſt of Trumpets in the 
firſt new moon. of the civil year. The exordium contains an 
exhortation to celebrate 8 of the Almighty with 
muſic and ſong, and is replete with animation and joy, even 
to exultation: 

Sing unto God our ſtrength ;” 

A ſong of triumph to the God of Jacob.” 


The different inſtruments of muſic are named, as is 
common in the lyric compoſitions of all other nations: 


«© Take 
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Take the pſaltery, bring hither the timbrel, 


* 


The pleaſant harp, with the lute,” 


The trumpet is particularly alluded to, becauſe the ſolemn 
uſe of it on their great feſtivals. was preſcribed by the Mo- 
faic law. The commemoration. of the giving of the law, 
aſſociated with the ſound of the trumpet, which was the fig- 
nal of liberty, introduces, in a manner ſpontaneouſly, the 
miſeries of the Egyptian bondage, the recovery of their free- 
dom, and the communication with God upon mount Sinai 
(the awfulneſs of which is expreſſed in a very few words, 
«the ſecret place of thunder)” and finally, the content ion 
with their Creator at the waters of Meribah. The mention 
of Meribah introduces another idea, namely, the ingratitude 
and contumacy of the Hraelites, who appear to have been 
erer unmindful of the favours and (indulgence of their 
heavenly Benefactor. The remainder of the ode, therefore, 
contains an affectionate expoſtulation of God with his peo- 

le, a confirmation of his former promiſes, and a tender 
complaint, that his fayonrable intentions towards them have 
been ſo long prevented by their diſobedience. Thus the 
object and end of this poem appears to be an exhortation to 
obedience from the conſideration of the paternal love, the 
| beneficence, and the promiſes of the Deity ; and we have 
| ſeen with how much art, elegance, variety, and ingenuity, 

this is accompliſhed. In order to complete the beauty of 
this compoſition, the concluſion is replete with all the graces 
of ſentiment, imagery, and diction. The ſudden and fre- 
uent change of perſons is remarkable; but it is by no means 
harſh or obſcure. To him, therefore, who wiſhes to form a 
correct idea of this kind of poem, I will venture to recom- + 
mend this Pſalm; not doubting, that if he can make himſelf 
maſter of its general character, genius, and arrangement, he 
will feel perfectly ſatisfied concerning the nature and form of 


2 perfect ode. 3 
| | 7 
. THE ſeventy-ſeventh Pſalm is compoſed in what I call 
the intermediate ſtyle, and is of that diverſified and unequal 
kind which aſcends from a cool and temperate exordium to a 
high degree of ſublimity. The prophet, oppreſſed with a 
heavy weight of affliction, diſplays the extreme dejection and 
perturbation of his ſoul, and moſt elegantly and pathetically 
deſcribes the conflicts and internal conteſts to which he is 
ſubjected, before he is enabled to rife from the depths of 
"> ok hol IE a | woe 
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woe to 2 degree of hope or confidence. In the character 
of a ſuppliant he firſt pours forth his earneſt prayers to the 
God of his hope: | b ze 

« I lifted up my voice unto God and cried ;” 

I] lifted up my voice unto God, that he ſhould hear me.” 


But even prayers afford him no ſufficient conſolation. 
He next endeavours to mitigate his ſorrow by the remem- 
brance of former times; but this, on the contrary; only 
ſeems to e his ſufferings, by the compariſon of his 
preſent adverhty with his former happineſs, and extorts 
from him the following pathetic expoſtulation: 9110 


Wul the Lord reject me for ever?”  _ 

And will he be xeconciled no more?“ 

** Is his mercy eternally ceaſed ;” | er 
«© Doth his promiſe fail from generation to generation?” 
« Hath God forgotten. to be merciful?” _ | 1 1 
Or hath he in anger ſhut up his pity?“ 


Again, recollecting the nature of the divine diſpenſations 
in chaſtiſing man, ** the change of the right-hand of the 
++ Moſt High;” in other words, the different methods by 
which the Almighty Jeeks the ſalvation of his people, ap- 
pearing frequently to frown =_ and perſecute thoſe in 
whom he delighteth: re-conſidering alfo the vaſt ſeries of 
mercies which he had beſtowed upon his choſen people; the 
miracles which he had wrought in their favour; in a word, 
the goodneſs, the holineſs, the power of the great Ruler of 
the univerſe ; with all the ardour of gratitude and affection, 
he burſts forth into a ſtrain of praiſe and exultation. In 
this paſſage we are at a loſs which to admire moſt, the eaſe 
and grace with which the digreſſion is made, the choice of 
the incidents, the magnificence of the imagery, or the force 
and elegance of the dition : | | | 


« Thy way, O God, is in holineſs ;” 

„% What God is great as our God?“ 

© Thou art the God that doeſt wonders ;” | 

„Thou haſt made known thy ſtrength among the na- 
* tions:” | | 

«© With thy arm haſt thou redeemed th le, 

The Parc of Jacob and Joſeph.” 2 

The waters ſaw thee, O God!“ 

© The waters ſaw thee, and trembled;“ 

The depths alſo were troubled.” 

; 44 The 
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„The clouds overflowed with water; 
* The ſkies ſent-forth thunder; 
« 'Thine arrows alfo went abroad! 77 
Ihe voice of thy thunder was in the atmoſphere 
Thy lightnings enlightened the world,” 
„ The earth trembled, and was diſturbed.” 


* 
* . 1 * I 
* F — 


The other example to which I ſhall refer is compoſed 
upon quite a different plan; for it declines gradually from 
an exordium uncommonly ſplendid and 2 to 2 
gentler and more moderate ſtrain, to the ſoſteſt expreſſions of 
piety and devotion. The whole compoſition abounds with 

eat variety of both ſentiment and imagery. You will, 
om theſe circumſtances, almoſt conjecture that I am allud- 
ing to the nineteenth pſalm. The > wk of God is demon- 
ſtrated in his works bath of nature and pravidence. By ex- 
hibiting it, however, in an entire ſtate, though in modern 
verſe, you will more readily 33 the order, method, 


and arrangement of this beautiful compoſition: 
5 PSALM ww. 


© TMMENSI chorus #theris, 
«© Orbes ſtelliteri, lucida ſidera, 
s Laudes concelebrant Dei, 
. 4. AuRoriſque canunt artificem manum. 
Dulces excipiunt modos 
Noctem rite dies, noxque diem premens; 
Alternoque volubiles Veg | 
Concentu variant perpetuum melos. 
| Et quanquam levibus rotis | 
+ Labuntur taciti per liquidum æthera; 
Terrarum tamen ultimos 
„ Tractus, alta poli mœnia perſonat 
„% ÆEterni ſacra vox chori, | 
© Concordi memorans eloquio Deum. 
«© Czxlorum in penetralibus 
Soli qui poſuit celſa palatia : 
« Lætos unde ferens gradus 
& Prodit, ceu thalamo Sponſus ab aureo ; 
' 4. Fidens viribus ut Gigas, 
« Præſcriptum ſtadii carpit ovans iter. 
«© Czli limite ab ultimo | 
«© Egreſſus, rediens limitem ad ultimum, 
«© Emenſam relegit viam, RC BALL TIN 
| "Fe fFœcundiſque 
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* Feecundiſque fovet cuncta caloribus. 

Non & lex ſancta Dei minus 

„ Languentes animas vi reficit ſacra: 
Puro lumine Lex Dei | 

4 Illuſtrans oculos, et tenebras fugans ; 
« Informans aninos rudes, . 

« Czleſtique replens corda ſcientia; 
« Mentes lætificans pias; 

* Confirmans ftabili pectora gaudio. 
% lam Juſtitia et Fides 

« Fixit perpetuam, æternaque Veritas 
+ Non illam 2quiparat pretio 

Aurum, jam rutilis purius e focis ; 
Non dulcedine, quæ recens 

« Stillant preſſa favis mella liquentibus. 

Fida adſtat monitrix ſuis, 

« Et merces eadem magna, clientibus. 

<< Quis * 5 ah! ſuos, 

Quis ſecreta ſinu crimina perſpicit? 
„ Adſis, O Deus! O Pater! | 

* Da cxcis veniam, da mileris opem !. 
Exrantes cohibe gragus, 

«« Effrænemque animl frange ſuperbiam ! 
4 Solum munere fic tuo | 

„Mon inſons ſceleris, purus ero mali: 

Sic O! ſic placeant tibi 10 
„ Quz ſupplex meditor, quæ loquor, O Deus!“ 


We have an example of the ſublime ode in the fiſtieth 
Palm; the ſubject of which is of the didactic kind, and 
belongs to the moral part of theology. It is at firſt ſerious 
and practical, with very little of lublimity or ſplendour: it 
{ets forth, that the divine favour is not to be conciliated by 
ſacrifices, or by any of the external rites and ſervices of reli- 
ion, but rather by ſincere piety, and by the devout effu- 
— of a grateful heart: and yet, that even theſe will not 
be accepted without the ſtricteſt attention to juſtice, and 
every practical virtue. It conſiſts therefore of two parts: 
in the firſt, the devout, but ignorant and ſuperſtitious wor- 
ſhipper is reproved; and in the ſecond the hypocritical 
pretender to virtue and — 2 Each part of ſubject, 
if we regard the logon and the diction only, is treated ra- 
ther with variety and elegance,”than with ſublimity ; but if 
2 effect, if the plot and machinery of the whole be 
coulidered, ſcarcely any thing can appear moxe truly _ 
| cent, 
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ficent. The great Author of nature, by a ſolemn decree, 
convokes the whole human race, 'to be witnels of the judg- 
ment which he is about to execute upon his people; the 
auguſt tribunal is eſtabliſhed in Sion: 3s 
40 3 God of gods 1 
«« Hath 3 and hath ſummoned the eartnl, 
From the riling to the ſetting of the ſun: 
From Sion, from the perfection of beauty, God hath 
«© ſhined.” | r 

The majeſty of God is depicted by imagery aſſumed from 
the deſcent upon mount Sinai, which is one of the common 
places that ſupply ornaments of this kind: pI 


„Our God ſhall come, and ſhall not be ſilent ; 
« A fire ſhall devour before him 2 
And a mighty whirlwind ſhall ſurround him.“ 


The heavens and the earth are invoked as -witneſles, 
which is a pompous form of expreſſion common with the 
Hebrew writers: Dar | | 

«« He ſhall call the heavens from on high; 

And the earth to the judgment of his people.“ 


At length the Almighty is perſonally introduced pro- 
nouncing his: ſentence, which conſtitutes the remainder of 
the ode; and the admirable ſublimity and ſplendour of the 
exordium is continued through the whole. 4 


1 
— 


— 


OTHER inſtances of the ſublime ode might be here en- 
larged upon. The twenty-fourth, the twenty-ninth, and 
the ſixty-eighth Pſalms, are fine ſpecimens; The firſt in- 
ſtance 1 ſhall more particularly mention is that prophetic ode 
of Moſes, in the thirty- ſecond chapter of Peuteronomy. 
which contains a juſtification on the part of againſt the 
Iſraelites, and an explanation of the nature and deſign of the 
divine judgments. The exordium is d owes magnificent ; 

the plan and conduct of the poem is juſt, natural, and well 
accommodated to the ſubject, for it is almoſt in the order of 
an hiſtorical narration. It embraces a variety of the ſublimeſt 
ſubjects and ſentiments, it diſplays the truth and juſtice of 
God, his paternal love, and his unfailing tenderneſs to his 
choſen: people; and on the&ther hand, their ungrateful and 
contumacious ſpirit. The ardour of the divine indignation, 
and the heavy denunciatioffs of vengeance; are — 
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expreſſed in a remarkable perſonification, which is ſcarcely to 
be paralleled in all the choiceſt treaſures of the Muſes. The 
fervour of wrath is however tempered with the milder beams 
of lenity and mercy, and ends at laſt in promiſes and conſo- 
lation. The ſubje& and ſtyle of it bear ſo exact a reſem- 
blance to the prophetic as well as the lyric compoſitions of 
the Hebrews, that it unites all the force, energy, and bold- 
neſs of the latter, with the exquilite variety and grandeur of 
imagery ſo peculiar to the former. 

Another ſpecimen. of the perfectly ſublime ode will be 
found in the triumphal ſong of Deborah. This poem con- 
fiſts of three parts: firſt, the exordium ; next, a recital of 


the circumſtances which preceded, and of thoſe which ac. 


companied the victory; laſtly, a fuller deſcription of the 
concluding event, the death of Siſera, and the diſappointed 
hopes of his mother, . which is embelliſhed with all the 
choiceſt flowers of poetry. 

The prayer of Habakkuk is another remarkable inſtance 
of that ſublimity peculiar to the ode, and which is often the 
reſult of a bold but natural digreſſion. But there is one re- 
markable example more of the perfe&ly ſublime ode, which 
indeed it would be utterly unpardonable to overlook ; I 
mean, the triumphal ſong of the Iſraelites on the deſtruction 
of Babylon. It is almoſt unneceſſary to add, that it is in no 
reſpe& unworthy of Iſaiah, whom I cannot help eſteeming 
the firſt of poets, as well for elegance as ſublimity. 


Of the Idillium or Hymn. 


AMONGST thoſe poems which by the Hebrews were 
adapted to muſic, there are ſome which differ in their nature 
from lyric poetry, ſtrictly ſo called. It will therefore be 
more regular to claſs them with thoſe compoſitions ancientl 
termed Idylliums, The firſt of theſe which attracted our 
notice are the hiſtorical Pſalms, in celebration of the power 
and the other attributes of the Deity, as inſtanced in the mi- 
racles which he performed in favour of his people. One of 
the principal of theſe is the ſeventy-eighth Palm. It bears 


the name of Aſaph, and purſues the hiſtory of the Iſraelites 
from the time of their departure from Egypt to the reign of 
David, particularizing and illuſtrating all the leading events. 
The ſtyle is ſimple and uniform, but the ſtructure is poeti- 
cal, and the ſentiments occaſionally ſplendid. The hiſtori- 
cal, or rather chronological order, cannot be ſaid to be ex- 
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actly preſerved throughout; for the minute detail of fo pro- 
tracted a ſeries of events could ſcarcely fail to tire in a work 
of imagination. The Egyptian miracles are introduced in a 
very happy and elegant digreſſion, and may be conſidered as 
forming a kind of epiſode. The fame ſubje& affords mate. 
rials for two other Pſalms, the hundred and fifth, and the 
hundred and fixth : the one including the hiſtory of Ifrael, 
from the call of Abraham to the Exodus ; the other, from 
that period to the later ages of the commonwealth : both of 
them bear a ſtrong reſemblance to the ſeventy-eighth, as well 
in the ſubje& as in the ſtyle (except perhaps that the dition 
is rather of a more ſimple caſt) ; the mixture of eaſe and 
grace, diſplayed in the exordium, is the ſame in all. 

There is yet another Pſalm, which may be enumerated 
among thoſe of the hiſtorical kind, namely the hundred and 
thirty-ſixth. It celebrates the praiſes of the Almighty, aud 
proclaims his infinite power and goodneſs, beginning with 
the work of creation, and proceeding to the miracles of the 
Exodus, the principal of which are related almoſt in the hiſ- 
torical order. The exordium commences with this well- 

known diſtich: | 

«« Glorify Jehovah, for he is good ; 
« For his mercy endureth for ever:“ 


which, according to Ezra, was commonly ſung by alternate 
choirs, There 1s however one circumſtance remarkable at- 
tending. it, which is, that the latter line of the diſtich, be- 
ing added by the ſecond choir, and alſo ſubjoined to every 
verſe (which is a ſingular caſe) forms a perpetual Epode. 
Hence -the whole nature and form of the intercalary verſe, 
or burden of the ſong, may be collected: it N in a 
clear, conciſe, and {imple manner, ſome particular ſenti- 
ment, which ſeems to include virtually the general ſubject 
or deſign of the poem; and it is thrown in at proper inter- 
vals, according to the nature and arrangement of it, for the 

- fake of e e the ſubje& more firmly upon the mind. 
That the intercalary verſe is perfectly congenial to the Idyl- 
-lium, is evident from the authority of Theocritus, Bion, 
Moſchus, and even of Virgil. I ſhall add one or two exam- 
ples from the ſacred poetry, which will not loſe in a com- 
pariſon with the moſt perfect ſpecimens in this department 

. of poetry, which thoſe excellent writers have bequeathed to 
poſterity : and in order to illuſtrate as well the elegance of , 
the poem in general, as the peculiar force and beauty of the 
Sgt gn! intercalary t 
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intercalary verſe, the order and conduct of the fubje& muſt 
be particularly explained. LN 
e hundred and ſeventh Pſalm may undoubtedly be enu- 


merated among the moſt elegant monuments of antiquity; 
and it is chiefly indebted for its elegance to the eval plan 
and conduct of the poem. It celebrates the goodneſs and 
mercy of God towards mankind, as demonſtrated in the im- 
mediate aſſiſtance and comfort which he affords, in the great- 
eſt calamities, to thoſe who devoutly implore his aid. In 
the firſt place, to thoſe who wander in the deſert, and who 
encounter the horrors of famine; next, to thoſe who are af- 
fied with diſeaſe; and finally, to thoſe who are toſſed 
about upon the ocean. The prolixity of the argument is 
occalionally relieved by narration; and examples are ſuper- 
added of the divine ſeverity in puniſhing the wicked, as well 
as of his benignity to the devout and virtuous ; and both the 
narrative and preceptive parts are recommended to the ear- 
neſt contemplation of conſiderate minds. Thus the whole 
poem actually divides into five parts nearly equal; the four 
lirſt of which conclude with an intercalary verſe, expreſſive 
of the ſubje& or deſign of the hymn: | 


«© Glorify Jehovah for his mercy, 
* And for his wonders to the children of men.” 


This diſtich alſo is 3533 diverſified, and another 
ſometimes annexed illuftrative of the ſentiment ; 


For he ſatisfieth the famiſhed ſoul, 

« And filleth the hungry with good.” 

& For he hath broken the brazen gates, | 
« And the bolts of iron he hath cut in ſander.” 


The ſentiment of the Epode itſelf is ſometimes repeated, 
only varied by different imagery : | 

« Glorify Jehovah for his mercy, 

« And for his wonders to the children of men:“ 
Let them alſo offer ſacrifices of praiſe, 

« And let them declare his works with melody.“ 

« Let them exalt him in the aſſembly of the people, 

© And in the council of the elders let them celebrate him.“ 


In all theſe paſſages, the tranſition from the contempla- 
tion of their calamities, to that of their deliverance, which 
is made by the perpetual repetition of the ſame diſtich, is 


truly elegant: 
1 3 
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Let them alſo cry unto Jehovah in their troubles ; 
« And from their afflictions he will deliver them.” 


This however does not appear in the leaſt to partake of 
the intercalary verſe. The latter part of the Plalm, which 
comprehends a vaſt variety of matter, concludes with two 
diſtichs expreſſive of a ſentiment, grave, ſolemn, and prac- 
tical, and in no reſpect unworthy the reſt of the poem. 

There are many other examples to be found in the Pſalms ; 
but it muſt be confeſſed, few of them are equal, and none 
of them ſuperior to this. I ſhall ſelect another ſpecimen 
from Iſaiah ; and the more willingly, becauſe, in it, as in 
other paſſages of the ſame author, the common diviſion into 
chapters has greatly ob{cured that moſt elegant writer, by 
abſurdly breaking the unity of a very intereſting poem, and 
connecting each part with matter which is totally foreign 
to the ſubjeRt, If we unite the concluſion of the ninth 
chapter with the beginning of the tenth, we ſhall find a com- 
_ plete and connected prophecy againſt the kingdom of Iſrael 
or Samaria. It is replete with terror and ſolemnity, and 
oſſeſſes a degree of force and ſublimity to which the Idyl- 
um ſeldom riſes; though it preſerves the form of the Idyl- 
lium fo perfect and expreſs, that it cannot with propriety be 
referred to any other claſs. The poem conſiſts of four parts, 
each of which contains a denunciation of vengeance againſt 
the crimes of this rebellious people, vehemently accuſing 
them of ſome atrocious offence, and diſtin&ly marking out 
the particular puniſhment. In the firſt, the pride and oſten- 
tation of the Iſraelites is reproved; in the ſecond, the ob- 
duracy of their ſpirit, and the general depravation of their 
morals ; in the third, their audacious impiety, which rages 
like a flame, deſtroying and laying waſte the nation ; and 
laſtly, their iniquity is ſet forth as demonſtrated in their par- 
tial adminiſtration of juſtice, and their oppreſſion of the 
poor. To each of theſe a ſpecific puniſhment is annexed ; 
and a clauſe, declaratory of a further reſerve of the divine 
vengeance is added, which forms the Epode, and is admira- 
bly calculated to exaggerate the horror of the prediction: 


For all this his anger is not turned away; 
HgBut his hand is Ril ſtretched out.“ 


The examples which I have hitherto produced will, at 
firſt view, explain their own nature and kind ; there are, 
however, others, and probably not a few, (in the book of 
Pfalms particularly) which may equally be Ran - the 

| | yllium 
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Idyllium ſpecies. I have 2 in contemplation 
thoſe, in which ſome particular ſubject is treated in a more 
copious and _— manner, than 1s uſual in compoſitions 
ſtrictly lyric. Such is the hundred and fourth Pſalm, which 
demonſtrates the glory of the infinite Creator, from the 
wiſdom, beauty, and variety of his works. The poet em- 
belliſhes this noble ſubject with the cleareſt and molt ſplendid: 
colouring of INguage and with imagery the moſt magnifi- | 
cent, lively, diverſified, and pleaſing, at the ſame time ſe- 
let, and happily adapted to the ſubject. There is nothing 
of the kind extant, indeed nothing can be conceived, more 
perfect than this Hymn, whether it be conſidered with re- 
ſpect to its intrinhe beauties, or as a model of that ſpecies ol 
compoſition. Miraculous exertions of the divine power have 
ſomething in them which at firſt ſtrikes the inattentive mind 
with a ſtrange ſentiment of ſublimity and awe: but the true 
ſubject of praiſe, the moſt worthy of God, and the beſt 
adapted to impreſs upon the heart of man a fervent and per- 
manent ſenſe of piety, is drawn from the contemplation of 
his power in the creation of this infinite All, his wiſdom in 
arranging and adorning it, his providence in ſuſtaining, and 
his mercy in the regulation of its minuteſt parts, and in order- 
ing and directing the affairs of men. The Greek Hymns 
conſiſted chiefly of fables, and theſe fables regarded perſons 
and events, which were neither laudable in themſelves, nor 
greatly to be admired ; indeed I do not recolle& any that 
are extant of this ſublime nature, except that of the famous 
ſtoic Cleanthes, which is inſcribed to fore, that is, to God 
the creator, or as he expreſſes himſelf, to the Eternal Mind, 
the Creator and Governor of nature. It is doubtleſs a moſt 
noble monument of antient wiſdom, and replete with truths 
not leſs ſolid than magnificent. For the ſentiments of the 
philoſopher concerning the divine power, concerning the 
harmony of nature, and the ſupreme laws, concerning the 
folly and unhappineſs of wicked men, who are unceaſingly 
ſubje& to the pain and perturbation of a troubled {pirit ; and 
above all, the ardent ſupplication for the divine aſſiſtance, in 
order to enable him to celebrate the praiſes of the omnipo- 
tent Deity in a ſuitable manner, and in a perpetual ſtrain of 
praiſe and adoration ; all of theſe breathe ſo true and unaf- 
fected a ſpirit of piety, that they ſeem in ſome meaſure to 
approach the excellence of the ſacred aw | | 
he hymn of David, which I have Ju mentioned, de- 
ſervedly occupies the firſt place in this claſs of poems; that 
which comes neareſt to it, as well in the conduct of the 


T3 poem 
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poem as in the beauty of the ſtyle, is another of the ſame 
author. It celebrates the omniſcience of the Deity, and the 
incomparable art and deſign diſplayed in the formation of 
the 5 if it be excelled (as perhaps it is) by the 
former in the plan, diſpoſition, and arrangement of the mat- 
ter, it is however not in the leaſt inferior in the dignity and 
elegance of the figures and imagery. A 


88 Miſcellaneous Obſervations. | 
_ - THE twenty-fourth Pſalm is evidently of the Dramatic 
kind, relating to the transferring of the ark to Mount Sion; 
and the whole of the tranſaction is exhibited in a theatrical 
manner, though the dialogue is not fully obvious till to- 
wards the concluſion of the poem. That remarkable paſſa 
of Ifaiah alſo, deſerves notice on this occaſion, in which 
the Meſſiah, coming to vengeance, is introduced converſing 
with a chorus as on a theatre: | | 
Co. Who's this, that cometh from Edom ? 
With garments deeply dyed from Bozrah ? 

„ 'This, that is — 2 in his apparel; 
Marching on in the greatneſs of his ſtrength?“ 
.c: M6 9.1, wy publiſh righteouſneſs, and am mighty to 

| & :fave.” | 5 
Clio. Wherefore is thine apparel red ? , 
* And thy garments, as of one that treadeth the 
im vat: | 
Meſ, ** I have trodden the vat alone; | | 
And of the peoples there was not a man with me. 
4 And J trod them in mine anger; 
„And 1 trampled them in mine indignation : 
% And their life-blood was ſprinkled upon my gar- 
| ments; | | 

% And I have ſtained all mine apparel. 

«© For the day of vengeance was in my heart; 

« And the year of my redeemed was come. 

« And 1 looked, — there was no one to help; 
« And I was aſtoniſhed, that there was no one to 
e 
« Therefore mine own arm wrought ſalvation for 
% me, | 
- & And mine indignation itſelf ſuſtained me. 
„ And J trod down the peoples in mine anger ; 
« And I cruſhed them in mine indignation ; 
© And 1 ſpilled their life · blood on the ground. 
n. 1 eb I/aiah'63, 1—0. 
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The hundred and twenty-firſt Pſalm. is of the ſame kind; 


and as it is both conciſe and elegant, I ſhall quote it at large. 
The king, ppareguy ing forth to battle, firſt approaches 
the ark of God upon Mount Sion, and humbly implores 
the Divine aſſiſtance, on which alone he profeſſes to reſt 
b 5 | 
will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains: 
* Whence cometh' my ſuccour. + 
* oy ſuccour is from-JeHovan, 
Who made the heavens and the earth.“ | 
The high-prieſt anſwers him from the tabernacle : © 
He will not ſuffer thy foot to ſtumble; 
_.** He that preſerveth thee will not ſlumber; 
«« Behold, he will neither {lumber nor fleep ; 
© He who preſerveth Iſrael, 
„ Jenovan wil prelerve thee ; 1 
- 28 will ſhade thee with his right-hand. 
«© The ſun ſhall not injure thee by day, y, 
Nor the, moon by night. = oh; 
„ Tenovan will preſerve thee from all evil; 
He will preſerve thy ſoul. , 1 
* Jx nova will preſerve thy going out and thy coming in, 
«« From this time forth for ever and ever.“ 


ME PET 


THE ſubject of the ſecond pſalm is the eſtabliſhment of 
David upon the throne, agreeably to the almighty decree, 
notwithſtanding the fruitleſs oppoſition of his enemies. The 
character which David ſuſtains in his poem is twofold, literal 
and allegorical. If on the firſt reading of the pſalm we con- 
ſider the character of David in the literal ſenſe, the compoſi- 
tion appears ſufficiently perſpicuous, and abundantly illuſ- 
trated by facts from the ſacred hiſtory. Through the whole, 
indeed, thete is an unuſual fervour of language, a brilliancy 
of metaphor ; and ſometimes the dition is uncommonly ele- 
vated, as if to intimate, that ſomething of a more fublime 
and important nature lay concealed within ; and as it the 

t had ſome intention of admitting us to the ſecret re- 
ceſſes of his ſubject. If, in conſequence of this indication, 
we turn our minds to contemplate the internal ſenſe, and 
apply the ſame paſſages to the allegorical David, a nobler 
ſeries of events is preſented to us, and a meaning not only 
more ſublime, but even more perſpicuous, riſes to the view. 


Should any thing at firſt appear bolder and more elevated 


than 
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than the obvious ſenſe would bear, it will now at once 2 

pear clear, expreſſive, and admirably adapted to the dignity 
of the principal ſubje&t. If, after having conſidered atten- 
tively the ſubjects apart, we examine them at length in a 
united view, the beauty and fublimity of this moſt elegant 
poem will be improved. We may then perceive the vaſt 
diſparity of the two images, and yet the continual harmony 
and agreement that ſubſiſts between them, the amazing re- 
ſemblance, as between near relations, in every feature and 
lineament, and the accurate analogy which is re ſo 
that either may paſs for the original, whence the other was 
copied. New light is reflected upon the diction, and à de- 
gree of dignity and importance is added to the ſentiments, 
whilſt they gradually riſe from humble to more elevated ob- 
jects, from human to divine, till at length the great ſubject 
of the poem is placed in the moſt conſpicuous light, and the 
compolition attains the higheſt point of ſublimity. 


F 


— — ———————— — us BETS FT 

WHA has been remarked concerning the ſecond pſalm, 
may be applied with propriety to the ſeventy-ſecond;* which 
exactly reſembles it, both in matter and form. It might not 
improperly be entitled the Inauguration of Solomon. The 
nature of the allegory is the ſame with the former; the ſtyle 
is ſomething different, on account of the diſparity of the 
ſubject. In the one the pomp and ſplendor of victory is 
diſplayed ; in the other the placid image of peace and felicity. 
The ſlyle of the latter is, therefore, more calm and tempe- 
rate, more ornamented, more figurative; not abounding in 
the ſame boldnels of perſonification as the former, but rather 
touched with the gay and chearful colouring of nature, in its 
moſt flouriſhing and delightful ſtate. | | 


— —— — — —— — 


IHE exordium of the hundred and fourth Pſalm is moſt 
ſublime, and conſiſts of a delineation of the divine Majeſty 
and power, as exemplified in the admirable conſtitution of 
nature. On this ſubje&, ſince it is abſolutely neceſſary to 
employ figurative language, the poet has introduced ſuch 
metaphors as were accounted by the Hebrews the moſt mag- 
nificent and moſt worthy ; forall of them are, in my opinion, 
_borrawed from the Tabernacle ; but I find it will be neceſ- 
fary to quote the paſſage itſelf, and I ſhall endeavour to ex- 
plain it as briefly as poſſible. by 
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The firſt expreſſes his ſenſe of the greatneſs and poor 


of the Deity in plain and familiar language ; and then 
out in metaphor: 


_** Thou art inveſted with majeſty and glory 15 111 
Where obſerve the word labaſh (to inveſt) is the word al- 
ways uſed to expreſs the ceremony of putting on the ſacer- 
dotal ornamentssʒ‚ꝛ Oe 0 OI 1G! a 
++ Covering thyſelf with light as with a garment:" 
The Light in the Holy of Holies, the manifeſt ſymbol of 
the Divine Preſence, is figured under this idea; and this 
ſingular example is made uſe of Pr to expreſs the 
univerſal and ineffable glory of G. ” 
Stretching out the heavens as a curtain.“ 


A 


Jeringnah is the word made uſe of, and is the very name of 
thoſe curtains, with which the Tabernacle was covered at the 
top and round about. The Seventy ſeem to have had this in 

view, when they render it woe: Jepp (as a ſkin) : whence the 
Vulgate _ lem (which is a literal tranſlation of the Sep- 
ory nd another of the old tranſlators Jzpue (a hide or 

in). 1 

* Laying the beams of his chambers in the waters:“ 


In theſe words the poet admirably expreſſes the-nature of 
the air, which, from various and floating elements, is form- 
ed into one regular and uniform maſs, by a metaphor drawn 
from the ſingular conſtruction of the Tabernacle: for it con- 
ſiſted of many different parts, which might be eafily ſeparat- 
ed, but which were united by a curious and artful junction 
and adaptation to each other. 125 
He proceeds: | 


Making the clouds his chariot ; 
Walking upon the wings of the wind :” x; 
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He had before exhibited the divine Majeſty under the ap- 
arance which it aſſumed in the Holy of Holies, that of a 

right and dazzling light: he now deſcribes it according to 
that which it aſſumed, when God accompanied the ark in the 
pillar of a cloud, - which was carried along through the at- 
moſphere. That vehicle of the divine Preſence is, indeed, 
diſtinguiſhed in the ſacred hiſtory by the particular appella- 
tion of a chariot, ur e, 

| % Making 
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Making the winds his meſſengers; 
„And chis miniſters a-flamingire 3”: {oo ds 


The elements are deſcribed as prompt and ready in exe- 
cuting the commands of J:Hovan, as angels, meſſengers, or 
miniſters ſerving: at the Tabernacle, the Hebrew ward being 


Who founded the earth upon its baſis $341 y rn! 
The following phtaſe alfo is directly taken from the fame: 
That it ſhould not be diſplaced for more than ages: 
that is, for a certain period known only to the infinite wiſdom 
of God. As the ſituation of both was in this reſpect nearly 
the ſame, ſo, on the other hand, the permanence of the 
ſanctuary is in other places compared, and in almoſt the ſame 
words, with the ſtability of the earth. Fan 
Gen ers AN ; 5 innen U 


F ‚?³ÜðOð³ͥ u 
IN that moſt perfect ode, which celebrates the imimenſity 
df the Omnipreſent Deity, and the wiſdom of the divine 
Artificer in forming the human body, the author uſes a me- 
taphor derived from the moſt ſubtile art of the Phrygian 
workman: | 2 N 
„When T was formed in the ſecret place, 
When I was wrought with a needle in the depths of the 
© EA.” | 44 * 5 | 4 ede Nauen EY 5 Nn 
Whoever obſerves this, and at the ſame time reflects upon 
the wonderful mechaniſm of the human body, the various 
implications of the veins, arteries, fibres, and membranes ; 
the undeſcribable texture ofthe whole fabric; may, indeed, 
feel the beauty and gracefulneſs of this well-adapted metaphor, 
but will miſs much of its force and ſublimity, unleſs he be 
apprized, that the art of deſigning in needle-work was wholly 
dedicated to the uſe of the . and, by a direct pre- 
cept of the divine law, chiefly employed in furniſhing a part 
of the ſacerdotal habit, and the veils for the entrance of the 
tabernacle. Thus, the poet compares the wiſdom of the 
divine Artificer with the moſt-eſtimable of human arts, that 
art which was dignified by being conſecrated altogether to the 
uſe of religion; and the workmanſhip of which was fo exqui- 
fite, that even the Sacred Writings feem to attribute it to a 


ſupernatural guidance. | 


1 


* 
FF 
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T O have made uſe of the boldeſt imagery with the moſt 
perfect perſpicuity, and the moſt common and familiar with 
the greateſt dignity, is a commendation almoſt peculiar to 
the ſacred s. 1 {hall not heſitate to produce an example 
of this kind, in which the meanneſs of the image is fully 
equalled by the plainneſs and inelegance of the expreſſion ; 
and yet ſuch is its conſiſtency, ſuch the propriety of its ap- 
)lication, that I do not ſcruple to pronounce it ſublime. 
The Almighty threatens the ultimate deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
lem in theſe terms: | Vit ms de 

„And I will wipe Jeruſalem, 

« As a man wipeth a diſh:“ 3 

« He wipeth it, and turneth it upſide down.” * 2 

K. | 2 Kimgs 21, 13. 
——— . — — elner 

IT would be a tedious taſk to inſtance particularly with 
what embelliſhments of dition, derived 'from one low and 
trivial object, as it may to ſome, the barn, or the 
threſhing- floor, the ſacred writers have contrived to add a 
luſtre to the moſt ſublime, and a force to the moſt important 
ſubjects: Thus Jehovah threſhes out the Heathen as corn, 
tramples them under his feet, and diſperſes them. He de- 
livers the nations to Iſrael to be beaten in pieces by an in- 
dented flail, or to be cruſhed by their brazen hoofs. He 
ſcatters his enemies like chaff upon the mountains, and dif- 
perſes them with the whirlwind of his indignation. 


„ Behold I have made thee a threſhing wain ; | 
© A new corn-drag armed with pointed teeth : _ | 
© Thou ſhalt threſh the mountains, and beat them ſmall 
«© And reduce the hulls to chaff. 


% Thou ſhalt winnow them, and the wind ſhall bear them 
$6 awa 15 


40 Aud the tempeſt ſhall” ſcatter them abroad.. 5 
| Wet  Jſatah 41. 15, 16. 


* 
28 7 


ANOTHER example, which I ſhall point out, appears 
no leſs to bear the genuine marks of poetry than the former, 
and that is the execration of Noah upon Ham; with the 
magnificent predictions of proſperity to his two brothers, to | 
Shem in particular, and the ardent breathings of his ſoul for "= 
their future happineſs: thefe are expreſſed in three equal | 
diviſions of verſes, concluding with an indignant repetition 
of one of the preceding lines ; «« Curſed 


/ 


\ 
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Curſed be Canaan! Pg e 


A ſervant of ſervants to his brothers let him be! 
«6 Blefſed be Jehovah the God of Shem ! 299 


And let Canaan be their ſervant !: 


= 


May God extend Japheth, ' . 
% And may he dwell in the tents of Shem! 
% And let naan be their ſeryant! " © Geneſis 9. 25—27. 
The inſpired benedictions of the patriarchs Iſaac and 
Jacob are altogether of the ſame kind: and the great impor- 
tance of theſe prophecies, not only to the deſtiny of the 
ople of Iſrael, but that of the whole human race, renders 
it highly probable, that. they were extant in this form before 


the time of Moſes ; and, that they were afterwards commit- 


ted to writing by the inſpired hiſtorian, exactly as he had 


received them from his anceſtors, without preſuming to be- 
ſtow on theſe ſacred oracles any adventitious ornaments or 


Poetical colouring. n 
2115 TO KKK — — — 
L Het ben = e | 
IHE firſt inſtance. of poetic language occurs in one of 
the moſt remote periods of the Moſaic hiſtory, ; I mean the 
addreſs of Lamech to his wives, which is indeed but ill un- 
derſtood in general, becauſe the occaſion of it is very ob- 
ſcurely intimated: nevertheleſs, it we conſider the apt con- 
ſlxuction of the words, the exact diſtribution of the period 
into three diſtichs, and the two parallel, and as it were cor- 
reſponding, ſentiments in each diſtich; I apprehend it will 
be eaſily acknowledged an indubitable — of the 
poetry of the firſt ages: ALES | p24 
'. #* Hadah and Sillah hear my voice: © 
e wives of Lamech hearken to my ſpeech ; . 
For I have ſlain a man, becauſe of my wounding; 
A young man, becauſe of my hurt. 
« It Cain ſhall be avenged ſeven times, 
«© Certainly Lamech ſeventy and ſeven.“ 
pe, bits N (he Rs bugs e N Genefis 4. 23, 24» 
—— ——— 


AMON the prophecies of Balaam I will venture to 
claſs that moſt elegant poem, which is refcued from oblivion 
_ by the prophet Micah, and which in matter and dition, 
in the ſtructure, form and character of the compoſition, fo 

admirably agrees with the other monuments. of his fame, 
that it evidently appears to be a citation from the anſwer of 
Balaam to the king of the Moabites : - «0 Wherewith 
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„ Wherewith' ſhall I come before Jehovah? * 

„ Wherewith ſhall I bow myſelf unto the High God? 

„Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings ; | 

„With calves of a year old? 

„Will Jehovah be pleaſed with thouſands of rams? 

„With ten thouſands of rivers of oil? 

Shall I give my firſt- born for my tranſgreſſion? 

The fruit of my body for the fin of my ſoul? 

„He hath ſhewed thee, O man, what is good: 

« And what doth Jehovah require of thee, 

« But to do juſtice, and to love mercy, 

And to be humble in walking with thy God?“ | 
| Micah 6. 6—8. , 


— — — 


Of the Poem of Job. 


THE principal obje& held forth to our contemplation in 
the book of Job is the example of a good man, eminent 
for his piety, and of approved integrity, ſuddenly precipi- 
tated from the very ſummit of proſperity into the loweſt 
depths of miſery and ruin: who having been firſt bereaved 
of his wealth, his poſſeſſions, and his children, is afterwards 
afflicted with the moſt excruciating anguiſh of a loathſome - 
diſeaſe which entirely covers his body, He ſuſtains all how- 
ever with the mildeſt ſubmiſſion, and the moſt complete re- 
ſignation to the will of Providence: In all this,” ſays the 
hiſtorian, ** Job ſinned not, nor charged God fooliſhly.” 
And after the ſecond trial, ** In this did not Job fin with 
his lips.” The author of the hiſtory remarks upon this 
circumſtance a ſecond time, in order to excite the obſerva- 
tion of the reader, and to render him more attentive to what 
follows, which properly conſtitutes the true ſubje& of the 
poem: namely, the conduct of Job with reſpe& to his reve- 
rence for the Almighty, and the changes which accumulat- 
ing miſery might produce in his temper and behaviour. 
Accordingly we find that another ſtill more exquiſite trial of 
his patience yet awaits him, and which indeed, as the writer 
ſeems to intimate, he ſcarcely appears to have ſuſtained 
with equal firmneſs, namely, the unjuſt ſuſpicions, the bit- 
ter reproaches, and the violent altercations of his friends, 
who had viſited him on the pretence of affording conſola- 
tion. Here commences the plot or action of the poem: for 
when, after a long ſilence of all parties, the grief of Job 
breaks forth into paſſionate exclamations, and a vehement 


execration 
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execration on the day of his birth; the mimds of his friends 
are ſuddenly exaſperated, their intentions are changed, and 
their conſolation 4 indeed they originally intended any, is 
converted into contumely and reproaches. The firſt of 
theſe three fingular comforters reproves his impatience ; 
calls in queſtion his integrity, by indirectly inſinuating that 
God does not infliet tuch puniſhments upon the righteous ; 
and finally, admoniſhes him, that the chaſtiſement of God 
is not to be deſpiſed. The next of them, not lefs intem- 
perate in his reproots takes it for granted, that the children 
of Job had only received the reward due to their offences; 
and with re to himſelf, intimates, that if he be inno- 
cent, and will apply with proper humility to the divine 
mercy, he may be reſtored. The third upbraids him with 
. arrogance, wi _— and even with falſehood, becauſe he 
has preſumed to defend . himſelf againſt the unjuſt accuſa- 
tions of his companions ; and Noce him to a ſounder 
mode of reaſoning and a more holy life. They all, with a 
manifeſt, tho indirect alluſion to Job, tourte very copi- 
oufly concerning the divine judgments which are always 
openly 3 againſt the wicked, and of the certain de- 
ſtruction of hypocritical pretenders to virtue and religion. 
In reply to this, Job enumerates his ſufferings, and com- 
ains bitterly of the inhumanity of his friends, and of the 
everity which he has experienced from the hand of God; 
he calls to witneſs both God and man, that he is unjuſtly 
oppreſſed; he intimates, that he is weak in compariſon wit 
God, that the contention is conſequently unequal, and that 
be his cauſe ever iv righteous he cannot hope to prevail. 
He expoſtulates with God himlelf ſtill more vehemently, 
and with greater freedom, affirming, that he does not diſcri- 
minate characters, but equally affli&ts the juſt and the unjuſt. 
The expoſtulations of Job lerve only to irritate ſtill more 
the reſentment of his pretended friends; they reproach him 
in ſevere terms with pride, impiety, e. and madneſs: 
they repeat the ſame arguments reſpecting the juſtice of 
God, the puniſhment of the wicked, and their certain de- 


ſtruction atter a ſhort period of apparent proſperity. This 


ſentiment they confidently pronounce to be confirmed both 
by their experience and by that of their fathers ; and they 
maliciouſly exaggerate the ungrateful topic by the moſt 
ſplendid ＋ 2s and the moſt forcible language. On the 
part of Job, the general ſcope of the argument is much the 
ſame as before, but the expreſſion is conſiderably heightened ; 

it conſiſts of appeals to the Almighty, aſſeverations of his 
\ : j ” OW 
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own innocence, earneſt expoſtulations of the cruelty of his 
friends, melancholy refle&tions on the vanity of human 
life, and upon his own ſevere misfortunes, ending in gri 
and deſperation : he affirms, however, that he places his ul- 
timate Yape and confidence in God; and the more vehe- 
mently his adverſaries urge, that the wicked only are objects 
of the divine wrath, and obnoxious to puniſhment, fo much 
the more reſolutely does Job affert their perpetaal impunity, 
roſperity, and happinels even to the end of their exiſtence. 
he firſt of his opponents, Eliphaz, incenſed by this affer- 
tion, deſcends directly to open crimination and contumely; 
he accuſes the moſt upright- of men of the moſt atrocious 
crimes, of injuſtice, rapme, and oppreſſion ; inveighs againſt 
bim as an impious pretender to virtue and religion, and 
with a kind of ſarcaſtic benevolence exhorts him to peni- 
tence. Vehemently affected with this reproof, Job, in a ſtil 
more animated and confident ſtrain, appeals to the tribunal 
of All- ſeeing Juſtice, and wiſhes it were only permitted him 
to plead his cauſe in the preſence of God himſelf. He 
complains ſtill more intemperately of the unequal treatment 
of Providence; exults in his own integrity, and then more 
tenaciouſly maintains his former opinion concerning the 
impunity of the wicked. To this another of the triumvi- 
rate, Bildad, replies, by a maſterly, though conciſe diſſerta- 
tion on the majeſty and ſanctity of the Divine Being, indi- 
rectly rebuking the preſumption of Job, who has dared to 
queſtion his decrees. In reply to Bildad, Job demonſtrates 
himſelf no leſs expert at wielding the weapons of ſatire and 
ridicule, than thoſe of reaſon and argument; and revertin 
to a more ſerious tone, he diſplays the infinite power m4 | 
wiſdom of God more copiouſly, and more poetically than 
the former ſpeaker. The third of the friends making no 
return, and the others remaining ſilent, Job at length opens 
the true ſentiments of his heart concerning the fate of the 
wicked; he allows that their proſperity is unſtable, and that 
they and their deſcendants {hall at laſt experience on a ſud- 
den, that God is the avenger of iniquity. In all this, how- 
ever, he contends that the divine counſels do not admit of 
human inveſtigation ; but that the chief wiſdom of man 
conſiſts in the fear of God. He beautifully deſcants upon 
his former proſperity ; and exhibits a ſtriking contraſt be- 
tween it ale. his . affliction and debaſement. Laſtly, 
in anſwer to the crimination of Eliphaz, and the implications 
of the others, he relates the principal tranſactions of his paſt 
life; he aſlerts his integrity as diſplayed in all the "_ ” 
| ite, 
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life, and in the ſight of God and man; andagain appeals to 
the juſtice and omniſcience of God in atteſtation of his ve- 
Wi. 1 | 
_ Ulieſe circumſtances be fairly collected from the general 
tenour and ſeries of the work, as far as we are able to trace 
them through the-plainer and more conſpicuous paſlages, 
it will be no very difficult taſk to explain and define the fub. 
je& of this part of the poem, which contains the diſpute be- 
tween Job and his friends. The argument ſeems chiefly to 
relate to the piety and integrity of Job, and turns upon this 
point, whether he, who by the Divine Providence and viſi- 
tation is ſo ſeverely puniſhed and afflicted, ought to be ac- 
counted pious and innocent. This leads into a more exten- 
five field of controverſy, into a diſpute indeed, which leſs 
admits of any definition or limit, concerning the nature of 
the divine counſels, in the diſpenſations of happineſs and 
miſery in this life. The antagoniſts of Job in this diſpute 
obſerving him expoſed to ſuch ſevere viſitations, conceiving 
that this affliction has not fallen upon him unmeritedly, ac- 
cuſe him of hypocriſy, and fallely aſcribe to him the guilt 
of ſome atrocious but concealed offence. Job, on the con- 
trary, conſcious of no crime, and wounded by their unjuſt 
ſuſpicions, defends his own innocence before God with ra- 
ther more confidence and ardour than is commendable ; and 
ſo ſtrenuouſly contends for his own integrity, that he ſeems 
virtually to charge God himſelt with Fw degree of in- 
juſtice. 
f This ſtate of the controverſy is clearly explained by what 
follows: for when the three friends have ceaſed to diſpute 
with Job, becauſe he ſeemeth juſt in his own eyes, that is be- 
cauſe he has uniformly contended, that there was no wicked- 
neſs in himſelf which could call down the heavy vengeance of 
God ; Elihu comes forward juſtly offended with both parties ; 
with Job, becauſe he juſtified himſelf in preference to God, 
that is, becauſe he defended ſo vehemently the juſtice of his 
own cauſe. that he ſeemed in ſome meaſure to arraign the 
juſtice of God ; againſt the three friends, becauſe, though 
they were unable to anſwer Job, they ceaſed not to condemn 
him: that is, they concluded in their own minds, that Job 
was impious and wicked, while, nevertheleſs, they had no- 
thing ſpecific to object againſt his aſſertions of his own in- 
nocence, or upon which they might ſately ground their ac- 
cuſation. | 
The conduct of Elihu evidently correſponds with this ſtate 


of the controverſy: he profeſles, after a {light prefatory men- 
tion 
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tion of himſelf, to reaſon with Job, unbiaſſed equally by 
ſavour or reſentment. He therefore reproves Job from his 
own mouth, becauſe he had attributed too much to himſelf; 
becauſe * had affirmed himſelf to be altogether free from 
ilt and depravity; becauſe he had preſumed to contend 
with God, and had not ſcrupled to inſinuate, that the Deity 
was hoſtile to him. He aſſerts, that it is not neceſſary for 
God to explain and develope his counſels to men; that he 
nevertheleſs takes many occaſions of admoniſhing them, not 
only by viſions and revelations, but even by the viſitations 
of his providence, by ſending calamities and diſeaſes upon 
them, to repreſs their arrogance and reform their obduracy. 
He next rebukes Job, becauſe he had. pronounced himſelf 
upright, and affirmed that God had acted inimically, if not 
unjuſtly towards him, which he proves to be no leſs impro- 
per than indecent. In the third place, he 22 to Job, 
that from the miſeries of the good, and the proſperity of the 
wicked, he has fal ſely and perverſely concluded, that there 
was no advantage to be derived from the practice of virtue. 
On the contrary he affirms, that when the afflictions of the 
juſt continue, it is becauſe they do not place a proper con- 
tidence in God, aſk relief at his hands, patiently expect it, 
nor demean themſelves before him with becoming humility 
and ſubmiſſion. This obſervation alone, he adds very pro- 
rly, is at once a ſufficient reproof of the contumacy of 
Job, and a full refutation of the unjuſt ſuſpicions of his 
friends. Laſtly, he explains the purpoſes of the Deity in 
chaſtening men, which are in general to prove and to amend 
them, to repreſs their arrogance, to afford him an opportu- 
nity of exemplifying his juſtice upon the obſtinate and re- 
bellious, and of ſhewing 8 to the humble and obedient. 
He ſuppoſes God to have acted in this manner towards Job; 
on that account he exhorts him to humble himſelf before 
his righteous Judge, toy, beware of appearing obſtinate or 
contumacious in his ſight, and of relapſing into a repetition 
of his fin. He intreats him, from the contemplation of the 
divine power and majeſty, to endeavour to retain a proper 
reverence for the Almighty. To theſe frequently intermit- 
ted and often repeated admonitions of Elihu, Job makes no 
return.— | 2 
The oration of God himſelf follows that of Elihu, in 
which diſdaining to deſcend to any particular explication of 
his divine counſels, but inſtancing ſome of the ſtupendous 
effects of his infinite power, he inſiſts upon the ſame topics 
which Elihu had before touched upon. In the firſt place, 
Vol. II. | W's. 2 having 
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having reproved the temerity of Job, he convicts him of ig. 
norance, in being unable to comprehend the works of his 
creation, which were obvious to every eye; the nature and 
ſtructure of the earth, the ſea, the light, and the animal 
kingdom. He then, demonſtrates his weakneſs, by chal- 
lenging him to — 8 his on power by n ſingle 
exertion of the divine energy, and then referring him to one 
or two of the brute creation, with which he is unable to 
contend—how much leſs therefore with the omnipotent 
Creator and Lord of all things, who is or can be accountable 
to no being whatever? On this Job humbly ſubmits to the 
will of Providence, acknowledges his own ignorance and im- 
becility, and repents in duſt and aſhes. _ : | 

On a due conſideration of all theſe circumſtances, the 
principal obje& of the poem ſeems to be this third and laſt 
trial of Job, from the injuſtice and unkindneſs of his accuſing 
friends. The conſequence of which is, in the firſt place, 
the anger, indignation, and contumacy of Job, and after- 
wards his compoſure, ſubmiſſion, and penitence. The de- 
ſign of the poem is, therefore, to teach men, that having a 
due reſpect to the corruption, infirmity, and ignorance of 


human nature, as well as to the infinite wiſdom and majeſty 


of God, they are to reject all confidence in their own 
ſtrength, in their own righteouſneſs, and to preſerve on all 
occalions an unwavering and unſullied faith, and to ſubmit 


with becoming reverence to his decrees. 


EY Of the manners, ſentiments, and ſtyle of the Poem of Job. 


 , OBSERVE, in the firſt place, how admirably the con- 
ſidence and perſeverance of Job is diſplayed in replying to 
the {ſander of his falſe friends: | 

„As God liveth, who hath removed my judgment; 
Nay, as the Almighty liveth, who hath embittered my 
c ai LITE 5 4h 
Verily as long as J have life in me, 
And the Ann of God is in my noſtrils ; 

„My lips ſhall not ſpeak perverſity, _ 


Neither ſhall my tongue whiſper prevarication. 
God forbid that I ſhould declare you righteous! - 
Till I expire I will not remove my integrity from me. 
I have fortified myſelf in my righteouſneſs, 
And will not give up my ſtation ; * 
„My heart ſhall not upbraid me as long as 1 live. 1 
| ay 


— - 


(6 
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9 May mine enemy be as the impious man, 
« And he that riſeth up againſt me as the wicked.“ 
Chapter 27. 2—7. 


But how magnificent, how noble, how inviting and beau- 
tiful is that image of virtue, in which he delineates his pait 
life! What dignity and authority does he ſeem to poſlels ! 


- = I came out to the gate, nigh the place of public 
6 retort, - | | 

« If I took up my ſeat in the ſtreet ; 

« The young men faw me, and they hid themſelves ; 

«« Nay, the very old men roſe up and ſtood. 

« The princes refrained talking, 

„ Nay, they laid their hands on their mouths. 

„The 10 80 held their peace, | 

„And their tongue cleaved to the roof of their mouth,” 
Chapter 29. 7— 10. 


What liberality ! what a promptitude in beneficence! 

« Becauſe the ear heard, therefore it bleſſed me; 

„The eye alſo ſaw, therefore it bare teſtimony for me. 

« That 1 delivered the poor who cried, 

© The orphan alſo, and him who had no helper. 

The bleſſing of him who was ready to periſh came upon 

6s me, . 

And I cauſed the heart of the widow to ſing for joy.” 

Chapter 29. 11—13, 


What ſanRity, what integrity in a judicial capacity! : 

* put on righteouſneſs, and it cloathed me like a robe; 

My juſtice allo was a diadem. 

I was a father to the poor, 

+ And the controverſy which I knew not, I ſearched it 
* out. | 


Then brake I the grinders of the oppreſſor, 
And I plucked the prey out of his teeth.“ 


Chapter 29. 14, 16, 17. 


But what can be more engaging than the purity of his de- 
rotion, and his reverence for the Supreme Being, founded 
upon the beſt and moſt philoſophical principles? Beſides 
that through the whole there runs a ſtram of the moſt ami- 
able tenderneſs and humanity : 


1 what is the portion which God diſtributeth from 
* above, 
U 2 « And 
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4 And the inheritance of the 2 from on high? 
« Is it not deſtruction to the wicked, | 
„And baniſhment from their country to the doers of Ml © 
« iniquity? | * 
„ Doth he not ſee my ways? 
And numbereth he not all my ſteps ? 
% Tf I ſhould deſpiſe the cauſe of my ſervant, © 
Or my maid, when they had a controverſy with me, 
«© What then ſhould I do when God ariſeth, 
&© And when he viſiteth, what anſwer could I make hin? 
„Did not he who formed me in the belly form him, 
«© And did not One faſhion us in the womb?” 
| Chapter 31. 2—4, 13=15, 


2 


The three friends are exactly ſuch characters as the nz- 
ture of the poem required. They are ſevere, irritable, ma- 
lignant cenſors, readily and with apparent fatisfaction de. 
viating from the purpoſe of conſolation into reproof and Wl ” 
contumely. Even from the very firſt they manifeſt this evi 

ropenſity, and indicate what is to be expected from them, 
he firſt of them, indeed, in the opening of his harangue, 
aſſumes an air of candour: TY 

«© Wouldſt thou take it unkindly that one ſhould eſſay to 

44. ſpeak to thee 7 | [36 147 


| | fa 

Indignation is, however, inſtantly predominant : 
gut a few words who can forbear?” : | 7 
The ſecond flames forth at once : 72412 5 
Ho long wilt thou trifle in this manner? 1 
How long ſhall the. words of thy mouth be as a mighty WM e 
« wind?” 3 1 408 4 pf 
But remark the third: | * 
Shall not the maſter of words be anſwered ? 8 

«© Or ſhall a man be acquitted for his fine ſpeeches? - 7 

-- «© Shall thy prevarications make men filent ; of 
_ «6, $halt thou even ſcoff, and there be no one to make * 
thee aſhamed ?” N f * 


= They are repreſented as illiberal, contentious; inclined to ti 
torture every thing to the worſt of purpoſes : 


„ Doth God pervert judgment? N 
Doth the Almighty pervert juſtice?” bh th 
| | ere 


- 
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Where obſerve, Job has not as yet uttered an intemperate x 


expreſſion in diſparagement of the divine juſtice. 


* 


% Nay, thou caſteſt off fear, 18 | 
« And thou reſtraineſt prayer before God.” 


Such is the invective of the other of them. They are alſo 
proud, contemptuous, and arrogate too much to their own 
wiſdom: | 

« Why are we accounted as beaſts ; 

«Why are we vile in your eyes? 

« Let him tear himſelf in his fury; 

« What, ſhall the earth be forſaken for thee? 

« Or ſhall the rock be out-rooted from its place? 

Rather let the light of the wicked be extinguiſhed.” 


Nor is Zophar, who takes up the ſubject aſter Bildad, more 
modeſt: 

« Verily the impulſe of my thoughts incite me to reply, 

« Even becauſe there is ſome reſentment within me: 

] hear the ignominious reproof that is aimed at me, 

« And the ſpirit within me compels me to anſwer.“ 


The conduct of all theſe malicious cenſors is much the 
{ame through the whole piece. | 


afterwards to the ſevereſt reproaches ; and he directly charges 
Job with the moſt atrocious offences: from-which intempe- 
rance of language, it muſt be confeſſed, the others refrain. 
Bildad, not to be filent, repeats in a brief and florid manner 
the ſubje&, which had already been twice treated of by the 
others, namely, the majeſty and holineſs of God; and Zo- 
phar, withdrawing from the conteſt, deſerts entirely the 


cauſe of his companion, and leaves the field to Job. The 


buſineſs of defamation indeed ſeems, with great propriety, 
committed to three perſons. It would have been too con- 


fined and trivial in the hands of one; and, amongſt a croud 
of accuſers, too confuſed and clamorous. There appears, 


however, but little difference in the manners of the three 
friends; for in them the poet has rather ſtudied to diſplay 
the progreſs of the paſſions, than any diverſity of character. 
But though the nice and faſtidious criticiſm of the moderns 
demand variety in this reſpect, the ſimplicity of infant poetry 
will be excuſed by every perſon of real judgment; nd I 
think this deficiency (if ſuch it may be called) is amply com- 

U 3 penſated 


Eliphaz indeed, who begins in the mildeſt terms, deſcends 
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fated by the gravity and importance of the ſubje& and 


entiments. | 

The lenity and moderation of Elihu ſerves as a beautiful 
. contraſt to the intemperance and aſperity of the other three. 
He is pious, mild, and equitable ; equally free from adula- 
tion and ſeverity ; and endued with fingular wiſdom, which 
he attributes entirely to the inſpiration of God: and his 
modeſty, moderation, and wiſdom, are the more entitled to 
commendation when we conſider his unripe youth. As the 
characters of his detractors were in all reſpects calculated to 
inflame the mind of Job ; that of this arbitrator is admirably 
adapted to ſooth and compoſe it: to this point the whole 
drift of the argument tends, and on this the very purport 
of it ſeems to depend. 

The interpoſition of the Deity, and its connexion with the 
general deſign of the poem, although ſomecritics have really 
thought inconſiſtent, and foreign to the ſubje&, no man has 
ever accounted it in any reſpe& unworthy of that ſupreme 
Majeſty to which it is aſcribed. | | 

The poem of Job abounds chiefly in the more vehement 
paſſions, grief and anger, indignation and violent conten- 


tion. It is adapted in every reſpe& to the incitement of I 


terror; and as the ſpecimens already quoted will ſuffi- 
ciently prove, is univerſally animated with the true ſpi- 
rit of ſublimity. It is however not wanting in the gentler 
affections; the following complaints, for inſtance, are re- 
plete with an affecting ſpirit of melancholy: 


„Man, the offspring of a woman, 
Is of few days, and full of inquietude; | 
He eu up, and is cut off like a flower; 
He fleeteth like a ſhadow, and doth not abide: 
Upon ſuch a creature doſt thou open thine eyes? 
And wilt thou bring even me into judgment with thee ? 
: 4 Turn thy look from him, that he may have ſome re- 
K pite, 
Till he ſhall, like a hireling, have completed his day. 
chapter 14. 1, 2, 3, 6. 


The whole paſſage abounds with the moſt beautiful imagery, 
and is a moſt perfect ſpecimen of the Elegiac. His grief after- 
wards becomes more fervent ; but is, at the ſame time ſoſt 
and querimonious. | | 


„% How long will ye vex my ſoul, 
And tire me with vain harangues ? 


— 


© Theſe 


B 
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4 Theſe ten times have ye loaded me with reproaches, 
Are ye not aſhamed that ye are ſo obſtinate againſt me? 
«« Pity me, O pity me, ye are my friends, | 
For the hand of God hath ſmitten me. 

64 Why will you be my perſecutors as well as God, 

And therefore will ye not be ſatisfied with my fleſh ?” 

| Chapter 19. 2, 3, 21, 22. 


That ſelf-indulgence which is ſo natural to the paſſion of 
hope; its ingenuity in drawing pictures of future eh 
its credulity in chertſhing theſe ideas and the gaiety and ele- 
vation of mind with which it deſcribes them, are finely ex- 
2 by Job in the paſſage following the relation of his paſt 
life: 


*+* Therefore I ſaid I ſhall die in my neſt; 
I ſhall multiply my days like the ſand: 
My root was ſpread abroad nigh the waters, 
And the dew lay all night on my branches: 
My glory was freſh within me, 
And my bow gained ſtrength in my hand. 
They hearkened to me, nay they waited for me; 
„They were filent alſo, they approved my counſel, 
Alfter I had ſpoken they replied not; 

For my words dropped upon them: 
** 'They waited alſo for me as the rain; 
* And their mouths were open as for the latter rain.“ 

| Chapter 29. 11—2g. 


. 


To this part of the ſubje&, which relates to the delinea- 
tion of the paſſions, may be referred thoſe delicate touches 
which animate almoſt every deſcription, and which are drawn 
from the moſt intimate knowledge of the genuine emotions 
of the human ſoul. I ſhall content myſelt with one example 
out of the many which the compaſs of the work affords. 
It is exactly copied from nature; for when events take place 
according to our ardent wiſhes, but quite contrary to our ex- 

ations, we have the utmoſt difficulty to belieye them real. 

ob thus expreſſes himſelf reſpecting God: 


4% If I called upon him and he ſhould anſwer me, 
Vet could 1 ſcarcely believe that he had heard my voice,” 


This is admirably expreſſive both of the majeſty of God, 
and of the ſeverity which he exerciſed towards Job ; it is alſo 
5 leſs deſcriptive of the humiliation and deſpair of the ſuf- 

erer. | 
« If 
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« If I were merry with them they would not believe it:“ 


ſays Job of his dependants; in which is expreſſed his own 

Ry and gravity united with urbanity, and at the ſame 
time their unviolated attachment to him. Thus too, by the 
ſame circumſtance is depicted both the ardour and alacrity of 
the war-horſe, and his eagerneſs for the battle: ; 


“For eagerneſs and fury he devoureth the very ground, 
« He believeth it not when he heareth the trumpet. 
« When the trumpet ſoundeth, he ſaith, ahah ! 
« Yea he ſcenteth the battle from afar, 
«© The thunder of the chieftains and their ſhouts,” | 
- | Chapter 39. 24, 25. 


This paſſage, which has indeed always attracted general 
admiration, will allo ſerve to exemplity the excellence of 
the deſcriptive parts of this poem : and from the ſame cir- 
cumſtance we may fairly conjecture, that the br which 
are exhibited in other parts of the work, would appear no leſs 
ſtriking reſemblances of the realities, were we equally well 
acquainted with the originals. To judge rightly of a deſcrip- 
tion, we ought to have as clear and diſtinct ideas of the thin 
itſelf as the author. The idea of thunder is familiar to al 
mankind : obſerve, therefore, how it is depicted by Elihu : 


At this my heart trembleth, 
And is ready to bound from its place. 
« Hearken attentively, and tremble at his voice; 
Even at the ſound that goeth out of his mouth. 
Its flaſh is beneath the whole heavens, | 
« Andits blaze to the ends of the earth. 
« After it a voice roareth ; | 
He thundereth with the voice of his majeſty : 
«© Hedeceiveth them not when his voice is heard.“ 
| ; Chapter 37. 1-4. 


It would be ſuperfſuous to inſiſt any longer on a minute 
detail, ſince the moſt ſplendid examples of every beauty and 
elegance of ſentiment, of imagery, and of diction, meet the 
eye of the attentive reader in every part of the poem. Let 

it ſuffice to ſay, that the dignity of the ſtyle is anſwerable to 
that of the ſubje&; its force and energy to the greatneſs of 
thoſe paſſions which it deſcribes: and as this production ex- 
cels all the other remains of the Hebrew poetry in economy 
and arrangement, ſo it yields to none in ſublimity of ſtyle, 
and in every grace and excellence of compoſition. KEEP 
; „ the 
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the principal of theſe may be accounted the accurate and per- 
fectly poetical conformation of the ſentences, which is in- 
deed generally moſt obſervable in the moſt ancient of the 
poetical compoſitions of the Hebrews. Here, however, as 
is natural and proper in a poem of ſo great length and 
ſublimity, the writer's {kill is diſplayed in the proper ad- 
juſtment of the period, and in the accurate diſtribution of 
the members, rather than in the antitheſis of words, or in 
any laboured adaptation of the paralleliſms. 


— . — 


Of the Book of Pſalms. 
THE book of Pſalms, which is a collection, under the. 
general title of hymns to the praiſe of God, contains poems 
of different kinds, and elegies among the reſt. If indeed the 
contents of the book were mathollically awranged in their 
proper claſſes, not leſs than a fixth or ſeventh part would ap- 
pear to be elegiac. Since, however, this is a matter depen- 
dent in a great meaſure upon opinion, and not to be clearly 
demonſtrated upon determinate principles; ſince the nature 
of the ſubje&, the complexion of the ſtyle, or the general 
form and diſpoſition of each poem, muſt decide the queſtion ; 
and ſince different erſons will judge differently upon theſe 
points ; it will hardly be expected that J ſhould on this oc- 
caſion proceed to the regular claſſification of them. It will 
indeed be more to your neee f and more to our preſent 
purpoſe, to ſelect an example which may be clearly wee 
ſtrated to belong to the elegiac claſs. | 

Under this appellation then J ſhall not heſitate to recom- 
mend to your notice the forty-ſecond Pſalm, fince I cannot 
help eſteeming it one of the moſt beautiful ſpecimens of the 
drew elegy. The author of this elegant complaint, exiled 
from the temple, and from the public exerciſe of his religion, 
to the extreme parts of Judea, perſecuted by his numerous 
enemies, and agitated by their reproaches, pours forth his 
ſoul to God in this tender and pathetic compoſition. The 
ardent feelings of a devout heart are admirably expreſſed, 
while the memory of former felicity ſeems to aggravate his 
Whine: anguiſh, The extreme anxiety of a mind, depreſſed 
y the burthen of ſorrow, and yet at the ſame time impatient 
under it ; overcome by an accumulation of evils, yet in ſome 
degree endeavouring to reſiſt them, and admitting, through 
the dark cloud of affliction, a glimmering ray of hope and 
conſolation, is finely depicted. In frequent and almoſt in- 
ſtantaneous tranſitions he glows with love, and droops with 


lamentation ; 
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lamentation ; he complains, he expoſtulates ; he deſpairs, 
and yet hopes; he is afflicted, and again conſoled. It is not 
to be expected that wy poetical verſion ſhoul expreſs theſe 
ſentiments, with the force, the energy, and more particu- 
larly with the conciſeneſs of the Ae, which is indeed 
not to be imitated in any other laguage: though it muſt be 
confeſſed, that this poem is more diffuſe than the Hebrew 
poetry in general. The following paraphraſe however, 
though infinitely ſhort of the original in ſublimity, will per- 
haps ſerve to evince the correſpondence of the ſubject and 
ſentiments of this poem, with the elegiac productions of mo- 
dern times: „ | Far de a 
LCervus ut, in medio celſis de montibus zſtu 
« Actus, in algentes fertur anhelus aquas ; 
« Sic mea vitali ſatiari Numinis unda 
+ Mens avet, et Domini languet amore ſui: 
« Gaudet, et optat amans, vitæ ſe adjungere fonti : 
«© His mihi deliciis quæ dabit hora r 
«© Dumſine fine petunt, ubi ſis, cui ſervio, Numen, 
Sunt miſero lachrymæ nocte dieque dapes. 
Scandere me quoties memini penetralia ſacra, 
Et longo populos ordine pone ſequi; 
„ Aurea dum recolo miſſas ad ſidera voces, 
Et plauſum feſtis quem decet eſſe choris ; 
In lachrymas totus miſer et ſuſpiria ſolvor, 
Inter et ærumnas eſt mihi dulce queri. 
Cur ita turbaris? cur te, Mens, deſicis exſpes? 
Cur ita me torques anxia? hide Deo: 
„ Scilicet hic placido recreat mihi lumine pectus ; 
Et mihi materies unica laudis erit. 3 
„Dum queror, in mentem, liquidis Jordanis ab undis, 
*+« Sepolitiſque jugis, tu mihi ſzpe redis. 
- + Gurgitis eſt gurges, rauci comes æquoris 2quor : 
Fluctibus 2 47 obruor uſque novis. 4 
Luce, fed in media bonitas tua fulcit abyſſo: 
Nocte, Parens vitæ, tu mihi carmen eris. 
Tunc ego, cur, dicam, capiunt te oblivia noſtri? 
Rerum Opifex, anime portus et aura meæ! 
Cur prope confectum curis, lachrymiſque ſepultum, 
Me finis immani durus ab hoſte premi ? 
Hic petit inſultans, ubi ſis: ego vulneror inde, 
Enis et in morem permeat oſſa dolor. 
« Cur ita turbaris? cur te, Mens, dejicis exſpes? 
«++ Cur ita me torques anxia? fide Deo: 
Scilicet 
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Scilicet hic placido recreat mihi lumine pe&us; 
«« Et mihi materies unica laudis erit—- 


Another point, to which I would wiſh every perſon who 
reads this Plalm in the original to advert, is the divifion of 
the periods, and the reſolution of them into their conſtitu- 
ent parts or members ; -he will find, I believe, that the 
periods ſpontaneouſly divide into verſes of nearly equal length 
and meaſure, exactly ſimilar to thoſe of the Gut firſt chap- 
ters of the Lamentations of Jeremiah ; ſuch as I before re- 
marked, appeared to conſtitute the eſtabliſhed metre of the 
Hebrew elegy. The whole of the nineteenth Pſalm conſiſts 
alſo of the = kind of verſe, except the epode, which con- 
tains two long verſes of the ſame kind, and one ſhorter, 
which laſt is once repeated. The forty-third Pſalm too ſeems 
to be conſtructed upon ſimilar principles, containing eight 
of the ſame kind of verſes, with the ſame epode. And ſince 
it is written in the ſame train of ſentiment, the ſame ſtyle, 
and even apparently in the ſame metre, it ought not per- 
haps to be ſeparated from the preceding Plalm, but rather to 
be conſidered as a part or continuation of the ſame compoſi- 
tion: if this be true, the whole poem conſiſts of three parts 
almoſt equal and alike, each of which is concluded by the 

ſame intercalary period or ſtanza. | 

Of Solomon's Proverbs. 

IN thoſe periods of remote antiquity, which may with 
the utmoſt propriety be ſtyled the infancy of ſocieties .and 
nations, the ulla „if not the only, mode of inſtitution was 
by detached aphoriſms or proverbs. Human wiſdom was 
then indeed in a rude and unfiniſhed ſtate ; it was not digeſt- 
ed, methodized, or reduced to order and connexion. Thoſe, 
who, by genius and reflection, exerciſed in the ſchool of ex- 

erience, had accumulated a ſtock of knowledge, were de- 
ſirous of reducing it into the moſt compendious form, and 
comprized in a few maxims thoſe obſervations which t 
apprehended moſt eſſential to human happineſs. This mode 
of inſtruction was, in truth, more likely than any other to 
prove efficacious with men in a rude ſtage of ſociety ; for it 
| 2 not to diſpute, but to command; not to perſuade, 
ut to compel; it conducted them not by a circuit of argu- 
ment, but led immediately to the 3 and practice 
of integrity and virtue. at it wa 1 not, however, be 


altogether deſtitute of allurement, and leſt it ſhould —_ 
| | - BY 
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by an appearance of roughneſs and ſeverity, ſome degree of 
ornament became neceffary ; and the inſtructors of mankind 
added to their precepts the graces of harmony, and illuminat- 
ed them with metaphors, compariſons, 32 and the 
other embelliſhments of ſtyle. This manner, which with 
other nations prevailed only during the firſt periods of civil- 
ization, with the Hebrews, continued to be a favourite ſtyle 
to the lateſt ages of their literature. It obtained among 
them the appel lation of Maſhalim (or Parables) as well be- 
cauſe it conſiſted in a great meaſure of Parables ſtrictly ſo: 
as becauſe it poſſeſſed uncommon force and authority over 
the minds of the auditors. | 

Of this Didactic poetry there are ſtill extant many ſpeci- 
mens in the writings of the Hebrews; and among theſe the 
firſt rank muſt be aſſigned to the Proverbs of Solomon. 
This work conſiſts of two parts. The firſt, ſerving as a proem 
or exordium, includes the nine firſt chapters; and is varied, 
elegant, ſublime, and truly poetical ; the order of the ſub- 
ject is in general excellently preſerved, and the parts are ve 
aptly connected among themſelves. It is embellifhed with 
many. beautiful deſcriptions and Mons; the dition 
is poliſhed, and abounds with all the ornaments of poetry; 
inſomuch, that it ſcarcely yields in elegance and der 
to any of the ſacred writings. The other part, which ex- 
tends from the beginning of the tenth chapter to the end of 
the book, conſiſts almoſt entirely of detached parables or 
maxims, which have but little in them of the ſublime or po- 
etical, except a certain energetic and conciſe turn of expreſ- 


To: 

| Of Eccleſiaſles. 1 
- THERE is another Didactic work of Solomon, entitled 
Kohelet (Eccleſiaſtes) or the Preacher; or rather perhaps Wiſ- 
dom the Preacher, the general tenour and ſtyle of which is 
very different from the book of Proverbs, though there are 
many detached ſentiments and proverbs interſperſed. For the 
whole work is uniform, and confined to one ſubje&, name- 
ly the vanity of the world exemplified by the experience of 
Solomon, who is introduced in the character of a perſon in- 
veſtigating a very difficult queſtion, examining the arguments 
on either fide, and at length diſengaging himſelf from an 
anxious and doubtful diſputation. It would be very difficult 
to diſtinguiſh the parts and arrangement of this produc- 
tion; the order of the ſubje& and the connexion of the ar- 


guments are involved in ſo much obſcurity, that ſcarcely any 
| | two 
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two commentators have. agreed concerning the plan of the 
work, and the accurate diviſion of it into parts or ſections. 
The truth is, the laws of methodical compoſition and ar- 
rangement were neither known by the Hebrews, nor regard- 
ed in their Didactic writings. They uniformly retained the 
old ſententious manner, nor did they ſubmit to method, 
even where the occaſion appeared to demand it. The 
| ſtyle of this work is, however, ſingular ; the language is ge- 
nerally low, I might almoſt call it mean or vulgar ; it is fre- 
3 looſe, unconnected, 5 to the incorrect- 
neſs of converſation; and poſſeſſes very little of the poetical 
character, even in the compoſition and ſtructure of the pe- 
riods: which peculiarity may poſſibly be accounted for from 
the nature of the ſubje&. Contrary to the opinion of the 
Rabbies, Eccleſiaſtes has been claſſed among the poetical 
books ; though if their authority and opinions were of any 
weight or importance, they might, perhaps, on this 6cca- 
ſion, deſerve {ome attention. 


A 
The Song of Solomon, 


IS an Epithalamium, or Nuptial Dialogue: or rather, if 
we may be allowed to give it a title more agreeable to the 
genius of the Hebrew, a Song of Loves. It is expreſſive of 
the utmoſt fervour as well as the utmoſt delicacy of paſſion, 
it is inſtin& with all the ſpirit and all the ſweetneſs of affec- 
tion. The principal characters are Solomon himſelf and his 
bride, who are repreſented ſpeaking both in dialogue, and in 
ſoliloquy when accidentally ſeparated. - Virgins alſo, the 
companions of the bride, are introduced, who ſeem to be 
conſtantly upon the ſtage, and bear a part in the dialogue: 
mention too is made of young men, friends of the bride- 
oom, but they are mute perſons. This is exactly con- 
oxmable to the manners of the Hebrews, who had a ways 2 
number of companions to the bridegroom, thirty of whom 
were preſent in honour of Sampſon, at his *.. feaſt. In 
the New Teſtament, according to the Hebrew idiom, they 
are called, children (or ſons) of the bride- chamber, and 
' friends of the bridegroom ; there too we find mention of ten 
virgins, who went forth to meet the bridegroom, and con- 
duct him home: which circumſtances, I think, indicate that 
this poem is founded upon the nuptial rites of the Hebrews, 
and is expreſſive of the forms or ceremonial of their mar- 

rlages. 5 
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It is agreed on all parts, that the nuptial feaſt, as well 3s 
every other ſolemn rite among the Hebrews, was hebdomadal. 
Of this circumſtance M. Boſſuet has availed himſelf in the 
analyſation of the poem, and he accordingly divides the 
whole into ſeven parts, correſponding to the ſeven days of 
its ſuppoſed duration. The viciffituges of day .and night 
are marked with ſome degree of diſtinfneſs ; he therefore 
makes uſe of theſe as indexes, to point to the true diviſion 
of the parts. The nuptial banquet being concluded, the 
bride is led in the evening to her future huſband; and here 
commences the nuptial week; for the Hebrews, in their 
account of time, begin always at the evening. The bride- 
groom, who is repreſented in the character of a ſhepherd, 
goes forth early in the morning to the accuſtomed occu- 
ations of a rural and paſtoral life; the bride preſently awak- 
ing, and impatient of his abſence, breaks out into a ſolilo- 
quy full of tenderneſs and anxiety, and this incident forms 
the exordium of the poem. The early departure of the 
bridegroom ſeems to be according to cuſtom ; hence that 
precaution ſo frequently and fo anxiouſly repeated not to 
diſturb his beloved. ' | 

I adjure you, O ye daughters of Jeruſalem, 

„ the 9 = hinds of cell. os 

a That ye diſturb not, neither awake 
The beloved, till herſelf be inclined,” 


Nor leſs frequent is the following exclamation of the 
virgins : | | : | 
Who is ſhe, . riſing up out of the deſert ! _ 
, +, Who is ſhe, that is ſeen like the morning!“ 


I.!n theſe terms they ſeem to greet the bride when ſhe 
firſt comes out of her chamber: and thele ſeveral-expreſ- 
ſions haye ſome alluſion to the early time of the morning. 
Ihe night is alſo ſometimes mentioned in direct terms, and 

ſometimes it is indirectly denoted by circumſtances. If 
therefore any reader, admitting theſe indications of time, will 
carefully attend to thein, he cannot, I think, but perceive, 
that the whole of the work conſiſts of ſeven parts or diviſions, 
each of which occupies the ſpace of à day, The ſame 
critic adds, that he can diſcover the day to be clearly 
- diſtinguiſhed as the ſabbath ; for the bridegroom does not 
then, as uſual, go forth to his rural employments, but pro- 
ceeds from the marriage-chamber into public with his bride. 


Such are the ſentiments of this learned perſon ; to which I 
; | am 
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am inclined to accede, not as abſolute demonſtration, but as a 
very ingenious and probable conje&ure upon an extremely 
obſcure ſubje& : I follow them therefore as a glimmering of 
light, which beams forth in. the midft of darkneſs, where 
it would be almoſt unreafonable to hope for any clearer 
illumination. | 


TT remains to offer a few remarks upon the ſtyle of this 
poem, which is of the paſtoral kind ; fince the two principal 
erſonages are repreſented in the character of ſhepherds. 
his circumſtance is by no means incongruous to the man- 

ners of the Hebrews, whoſe principal occupation confiſted in 

the care of cattle; nor did they conſider this employment as 
beneath the dignity of the higheſt characters. Leaſt of all, 
could it be ſuppoſed inconſiſtent with the character of Solo- 
mon, whoſe father was raifed from the theep-fold to the 
throne of Iſrael. The paſtoral life is not only moſt delight- 
ful in itſelf, but, from the particular circumſtances and man- 
ners of the Hebrews, is poſſeſſed of a kind of dignity. In 
this poem it is adorned with all the choiceſt colouring of 
language, with all the elegance and variety of the moſt ſelect 
imagery.. Every part of the Canticles, fays a modern writer, 
abounds in poetical» beauties ; the objects, which preſent 
themſelves on every fide, are the choiceſt plants, the moſt 
beautiful flowers, the moſt delicious fruits, the bloom and 
vigour of ſpring, the ſweet verdure of the fields, flouriſhing 
and well-watered gardens, pleaſant ſtreams, and perrenia 

fountains. The other ſenſes are repreſented as regaled with 
the moſt precious odours, natural and artificial; with the 
ſweet ſinging of birds, and the ſoſt voice of the turtle; with 
milk and honey, and the choiceſt of wine. To theſe enchant- 
ments are added all that is beautiful and 12 in the hu- 
man form, the endearments, the careſſes, the delicacy of 
love; if any object be introduced which ſeems not to har- 
monize with this delightful ſcene, ſuch as the awful proſpect 
of tremendous precipices, the wildnels of the mountains, or 
the haunts of the lions; its effect is only to heighten 
by the contraſt the beauty of the other objects, and to add 
the charms of variety to thoſe of grace and elegance. In 
the following paſſage the force and 3 of deſcription 
is united with all the ſoftneſs and tenderneſs of paſſion: 


Get thee up my companion, 
« My lovely one, come away : 
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; „For lo! the winter is paſt, 
The rain is over, is gone, 
«© The flowers are ſeen on the earth; 
The ſeaſon of the ſong is come, 
« And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land: 
„The fig tree puts forth its green figs, | 

And the vine's tender grapes yield a fragrance: 
5 9 * my 9 my fair one, and come.“ 
; | Chapter 2. 1013, 


The followin g compariſons abound in ſweetneſs and 
delicacy: 
How ſweet is thy love, O my ſiſter, O ſpouſe, 
* How much better than wine is thy love, | 
And the odour of thy perfumes than all ſpices! 
Thy lips, O ſpoule, diſtil honey from the comb, 
« Honey and milk are under thy tongue, 
; « And the ſcent of thy * is like the fra grance of 
Lebanon.“ ' Chapter 4. 10, 11. 


here are ſome others which demand a more accurate in- 
 reſtiiation. 


Thy hair is like a flock of TY, 
That browſe upon Mount Gilead“. 


The hair of the goats was ſoft, ſmooth, of a yellow caſt, 
like that of the bride; her beautiful trelles are compared 
with the numerous flocks of goats which covered this flou- 
rithing mountain from the top to the bottom. 


00 Thy teeth are like the hon flock, 

' Which have come up from the waſhing place, : 

4% All of which have twins, | 
And none among them is bereaved,” 


„ "The evenneſs, whiteneſs, and unbroken order of the teeth, 
is admirably expreſſed. 


Like the twice-dyed thread of crimſon a are thy lips 
And thy language is ſweet.“ 


That is, thin and ruby⸗ coloured, ſuch as add Peculhr 
| graces to the ſweetneſs of the voice. 


Like the lice of a pomegranate 
Are thy cheeks amidſt thy treſſes.“ 


Partly obſcured, as it were, by her hair, and exhibiting a 
gon bluſh of red from beneath the delicate ſhade, as the 
ſeeds 


* 
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ſeeds of the pomegranate (the colour of which is white 
tinged with red) ſurrounded by the rind, 


« Thy neck is like the tower of David 

«© Built for an armoury ; | | | 
« A thouſand ſhields are hung up againſt it, 
« All butklers for the mighty.“ 


The neck is deſcribed as long, ere&, ſlender, accordin 
to the niceſt proportion ; decorated with gold, gems, an 
large pearls, It is compared with ſome turret of the citadel 
of Sion, more lofty than the reſt, remarkable for its ele- 
cance, and not leſs illuſtrious for its architecture than for 


the trophies with which it was adorned, being hung round” 


with ſhields and other implements of war. 


« Thy two breaſts are like two young kids, 
Twins of the gazal, that browſe among the lilies,” 


Delicate and ſmooth, ſtanding equally prominent from 
the ivory boſom. The animal with which they are com- 
pared is an animal of exquiſite beauty, and from that cir- 
cumſtance it- derives its name in the Hebrew. Nothin 
can, I think, be imagined more truly elegant and — 
than all theſe paſſages, nothing more apt or expreſſive, than 
theſe — The diſcovery of theſe excellencies, 
however, only ſerves to increaſe our regret for the many 
beauties which we have loſt, the perhaps ſuperior graces, 
which extreme antiquity ſeems to have overcaſt with an im- 
penetrable ſhade. 

- \ * 
— — —— .— — 
Due Lamentations of Jeremia 
CONSIST of a number of plaintive effuſions, compoſed 


upon the plan of the funeral dirges, all upon the ſame ſub- 


ject, and uttered without connexion as they roſe in the 
mind, in a long courſe of ſeparate ſtanzas. "Theſe have 
afterwards been put together, and formed into a collection 


or correſpondent whole. If any reader, however, ſhould 


expect to find in them an artificial and methodical arrange- 
ment of the general ſubject, a regular diſpoſition of the 
parts, a perfect connection and orderly ſucceſſion in the mat- 
ter, and with all this, an uninterrupted ſeries of elegance 
and correctneſs, he will really expect what was foreign to 
the prophet's deſign. In the character of a mourner, he ce- 
lebrates in plaintive ſtrains the obſequies of his ruined coun- 
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try; whatever preſented itſelf to his mind in the midſt of 
deſolation and miſery, whatever ſtruck him as particularly 
wretched and calamitous, whatever the inſtant ſentiment of 
| ſorrow dictated, he pours forth in a kind of ſpontaneous 
effuſion. He frequently pauſes, and, as it were, ruminates 
upon the ſame object; frequently varies and illuſtrates the 
ſame thought with different imagery, and a different choice 
of language; ſo that the whole bears rather the appearance 
of an accumulation of correſponding ſentiments, than an ac- 
curate and connected ſeries of different ideas, arranged in 
the form of a regular treatiſe. I would not be underſtood 
to inſinuate, that the author has paid no regard whatever 
to order or arrangement; or that tranſitions truly elegant 
from one ſubject, image, or character, to another, are not 
ſometimes to be found; this only I wiſhed to remark, that 
the nature and deſign of this poem (being in reality a col- 
lection of different ſentiments or ſubjects, each of which 
aſſumes the form of a funeral dirge) neither require, nor 
even admit of a methodical arrangement. The whole poem, 
however, may be divided into five parts; in the firſt, ſe- 
cond, and fourth, the prophet. addreſſes the people in his own 
| perſon, or elſe perſonifies Jeruſalem, and introduces that 
city as a character; the third part is ſuppoſed to be uttered 
by the chorus of Jews, repreſented by their leader, after the 
manner of the Greek tragedies: and in the fifth, the whole 
nation of the Jews, .on being led into captivity, pour forth 
their united complaints to Almighty God. This laſt as well 
as the others, is divided into twenty-two periods, accordin 
. to the number of the letters of the alphabet, with this dit- 
terence; that in the four other parts the initial letters-of each 
period exactly correſpond with the alphabetical order. And 
trom this circumſtance we have been enabled to form ſome 
little judgment concerning the Hebrew metres. | 
ln my opinion, there is not extant any poem, which diſ- 
plays Tuch a happy and ſplendid fele&tion/-of imagery in ſo 
concentrated a ſtate, What can be more elegant and poeti- 
cal, than the deſcription of that once flouriſhing city, lately 
chief among the nations, fitting in the character of a female, 
ſolitary, afflicted, in a ſtate of widowhood, deſerted by her 
triends, betrayed by her deareſt connections, imploring re- 
liet, and ſeeking confolation in vain? What a beautiful 
perſonification is that of the ways of Sion mourning becauſe 
none are come to her folemn teaſts? How tender and pa- 
thetic are the tollowing complaints? | 


— 
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ls this nothing to all you who paſs along the way? be- 
«© hold and ſee, ' 
lf there be any ſorrow, like unto my ſorrow, which is 
« inflited on me; | | 
Which Jehovah inflicted on me in the day of the vio- 
« [ence of his wrath. | Rn” 155 
For theſe things I weep, my eyes ſtream with water; 
gBecauſe the comforter is far away, that ſhould tranqui- 
_ « lize my foul: | 3 
My children are deſolate, becauſe the enemy was 
« ſtrong.” 


But to detail its beauties would be to tranſcribe the entire 
poem. I ſhall make but one remark relative to certain paſ- 
ages, and to the former part of the ſecond alphabet in par- 
ticular. If, in this paſſage, the prophet ſhould be thought 
by ſome to affect a ſtyle too bold and energetic for the ex- 
preſſion of ſorrow, let them only advert to the greatneſs of 
the ſubject, its importance, ſanctity, and ſolemnity ; and 
let them conſider that the nature of the performance ab- 
ſolutely required theſe to be ſet forth in a ſtyle ſuitable, 
in ſome degree at leaſt, to their inherent dignity ; let them 
attentively conſider theſe things, and I have not a doubt, 
but they will readily excuſe the ſublimity of the prophet. 


— . —— ſ— 
The peculiar Character of each of the Prophets. 


THE Prophets have each their peculiar character, ſays 
Jerome, ſpeaking of the twelve Minor Prophets. The ſame 
however might more properly be affirmed with reſpe& to 
the three Greater: for Iſaiah is extremely different from 
Jeremiah ; nor is it eaſy to conceive any compoſition of the 
fame denomination more diſſimilar to both of them than the 
book of Ezekiel. N | 

Ifaiah, the firſt of the prophets, both 'in order and digni- 
ty, abounds in ſuch tranſcendent excellencies, that he may 
be properly faid to afford the moſt perfe& model of the pro- 
phetic poetry. He is at once elegant and ſublime, forcible 
and ornamented ; he unites energy with copiouſneſs, and 
dignity with variety. In his ſentiments there 1s uncom- 
mon elevation and majeſty ; in his imagery the utmoſt pro- 
priety, elegance, dignity, and diverſity; in his language 
uncommon beauty and energy; and, notwithſtanding the 
obſcurity of his ſubjects, a ſurpriſing degree of clearneſs and 

ſimplicity. To thele we _ add, there is ſuch ” hg 
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in the poetical compoſition of his ſentences, whether it pro- 

ceed from art or genius, that if the Hebrew poetry at preſent 

is poſſeſſed of any remains of its native grace and harmony, 

we ſhall chiefly find them in the writings of Iſaiah: fo that 

pb ſaying of Ezekiel may moſt juſtly be applied to this pro- 
et: ; | | 
Thou art the confirmed exemplar of meaſures, 
Full of wiſdom, and perfect in beauty.” 


Iſaiah greatly excels too in all the graces of method, order, | 


connection, and arrangement: though in aſſerting this we 
muſt not forget the nature of the prophetic impulte, which 
bears away the mind with irreſiſtible violence, and frequemt- 


ly in rapid tranſitions from near to remote objects, from hu- 
man to divine: we muſt alſo be careful in remarking the li- 


mits of particular predictions, ſince, as they are now extant, 
they are often improperly connected, without any marks of 
diſcrimination, which injudicious arrangement, on ſome oc- 
caſions, creates almoſt inſuperable difficulties. 

In the former part of his volume many inſtances of com- 
plete poems may be found, where the particular predictions 
are diſtinctly marked. The latter part, which I ſuppoſe to 


commence at the ſortieth chapter, is perhaps the moſt elegant 


ſpecimen remaining of inſpired compoſition, and yet in this 
reſpect is attended with conſiderable difficulty. It is, in fact, 
a body or collection of different prophecies, nearly allied to 
each other as to the ſubject, which, for that reaſon, having 
a ſort of connexion, are not to be ſeparated but with the ut- 
moſt difficulty. The general ſubject is the reſtoration of the 
church. Its deliverance from captivity ; the deſtruction of 
idolatry; the vindication of the divine power and truth; 
the conſolation of the Iſraelites, the divine invitation which 
is extended to them, their incredulity, impiety, and rejec- 
tion; the calling of the Gentiles; the reſtoration of the 
cholen people; the glory and felicity of the church in its 

erfect ſtate; and the ultimate deſtruction of the wicked, are 
all ſet forth with a ſufficient reſpect to order and method. If 
we read theſe paſſages with attention, and duly regard the 
nature and genius of the myſtical allegory ; at the lame time 
reniembering, that all. theſe points have been frequently 


touched upon in other prophecies promulgated at different 


times, we ſhall neither find any irregularity in the arrange- 
ment of the whole, nor any want of order and connexion as 
to matter or ſentiment in the different parts. 1 muſt add, 
that I ęſteem the whole book of Iſaiah to be poetical, a few 

1 ä paſſages 
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paſſages excepted, which, if brought together, would not at 
moſt exceed the bulk of five or {1x chapters. 

Jeremiah, 8 deficient neither in elegance nor ſubli- 
mity, muſt give place in both to Iſaiah. Jerome ſeems to 
object againſt him a ſort of ruſticity of language, no veſtige 
of which, I muſt however confeſs, I have been able to diſ- 
cover. His ſentiments, it is true, are not always the moſt 
elevated, nor are his periods always neat and compact; but 
theſe are faults common to thoſe writers, whoſe principal 
aim is to excite the gentler affections, and to call forth the 
tear of ſympathy or ſorrow. This obſervation is very ſtrong- 
ly exemplified in the Lamentations, where theſe are the 
prevailing paſſions; it is however frequently inſtanced in 
the prophecies of this author, and moſt of all in the begin- 
ning of the book, which is chiefly poetical. The middle of 
it is a} moſt entirely hiſtorical. The latter part, again, con- 
fiſting of the fix laſt chapters, is altogether poetical ; it con- 
tains ſeveral different predictions, which are diſtin&ly mark- 
ed, and in theſe the prophet, approaches very near the ſub- 
limity-of Iſaiah. On the whole, however, I can ſcarcely 
pronounce above half the book of Jeremiah to be poetical. 

Ezekiel is much inferior to Jeremiah in elegance; in ſubli- 
mity he is not even excelled by Iſaiah: but his fublimity is of a 
totally different kind. He is deep, vehement, tragical; the 
only ſenſation he affects to excite is the terrible; his ſenti- 
ments are elevated, fervid, full of fire, indignant; his image- 
ry is crouded, magnificent, terrific, ſometimes almoſt to 
diſguſt; his language is pompous, ſolemn, auſtere, rough, 
and at times unpoliſhed: he employs frequent repetitions, 
not for the ſake of grace or elegance, but from the vehe- 
mence of paſſion and indignation. Whatever ſubject he 
treats of, that he ſedulouſly purſues, from that he rarely de- 
parts, but cleaves as it werè to it; whence the connection is 
in general evident and well preſerved. In many reſpects he 
1s perhaps excelled by the other prophets ; but in that ſpe- 
cies of compoſition to which he ſeems by nature adapted, the 
forcible, the impetuous, the great and ſolemn, not one of 
the ſacred writers is ſuperior to him. His diction is ſuffici- 
ently 1 all his obſcurity conſiſts in the nature of 
the ſubje&t. Viſions, (as for inſtance among others, thoſe 
of Hoſea, Amos, and Jeremiah) are neceffarily dark and con- 
fuſed. The greater part of Ezekiel, _—_ the middle of 
the book eſpecially, 1s poetical, whether we regard the mat- 
ter or the dition. His periods, however, are frequently ſo 


rude and incompact, that I am often at a loſs how to pro- 
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nounce concerning his performance in this reſpe&. Iſaiah, - 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, as far as relates to ſtyle, may be ſaid 
to hold the ſame rank among the Hebrews, as Homer, Si- 

monides, and Æſchylus among the Greeks, 
Hoſea is the firſt in order of the minor prophets, and is, 
erhaps, Jonah excepted, the moſt ancient of them all. His 
Ryle exhibits the appearance of very remote antiquity ; it is 
pointed, energetic, and conciſe. It bears a diſtinguiſhed 
mark of poetical compoſition, in that priſtine brevity and 
condenſation, which is obſervable in the fentences, and 
which later writers have in ſome meaſure neglected. This 
peculiarity has not eſcaped the obſervation of Jerome: he is 
altogether, fays he, ſpeaking of this prophet, laconic and 
{ententious. But this very circumſtance, which anctently 
was ſuppoſed, no doubt, to impart uncommon force and 
clegance, in the preſent ruinous ſtate of the Hebrew litera- 
ture, is productive of ſo much obſcurity, that although the 
general ſubject of this writer be ſufficiently obvious, he is the 
moſt difficult and perplexed of all the prophets, There is, 
| however, another reaſon for the obſcurity of his ſtyle : Ho- 
{ea propheſied during the reigns of the four kings of Judah, 
Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah ; the duration of his 
miniſtry, therefore, in whatever manner we calculate, muſt 
include a very conſiderable ſpace of time; we have now only 
a {mall volume of his remaining, which, it ſeems, contains 
his principal prophecies ; and theſe are extant in a continued 
ſeries, with no marks of diſtinction as to the times in which 
they were publiſhed, or the ſubje&s of which they treat. 
There is therefore no cauſe to wonder, if in peruſing the pro- 
phecies of Hoſea, we ſometimes find ourſelves in a ſimilar 
predicament with thoſe who conſulted the ſcattered leaves of 

the Sibyl. | | | 

The ſtyle of Joel is eſſentially different from that of Hoſea ; 
but the general character of his dition, though of a difierent 
kind, is not leſs poetical. He is elegant, perſpicuous, co- 
pious, _ fluent ; he is alſo ſublime, animated, and ener- 
forte. n the firſt and ſecond chapters he diſplays the full 
force of the prophetic poetry, and ſhews how naturally it in- 
clines to the uſe of metaphors, allegories, and compariſons. 
Nor is the connection of the matter leſs clear and evident, than 
the complexion of the ſtyle: this is exemplified in the diſ- 
play of the impending evils, which gave riſe to the 2 
cy; the exhortation to repentance ; the promiſes of happi- 
neſs and ſucceſs both terreſtrial and eternal to thoſe v ho be- 
come truly penitent ; the reſtoration of the Iſraelites ; 25 
| | the 
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the vengeance to be taken of their adverſaries, But while 
we allow this juſt commendation to his perſpicuity both in 
language and arrangement, we muſt not deny that there is 
ſometimes great vbſcurity obſervable in his ſubje&, and par- 
ticularly in the latter part of the prophecy. 

Jerome calls Amos rude in ſpeech, but not in knowledge ; 
applying to him what St, Paul modeſtly profefſes of himſelf. 
Many have followed the authority of Jerome, in {peaking of 
this prophet, as if he were indeed quite rude, ineloquent, 
and deſtitute of all the embelliſhments of compoſition. The 
matter is, however, far otherwiſe. Let any perſon who has 
candour and peripicacity enough to judge, not from the 
man, but from his writings, open the volume of his pre- 
dictions, and he will, I think, agree with me, that our 
ſhepherd is not a whit behind the 2 chief of the prophets. 
He will agree that as in ſublimity and magnificence he is al- 
moſt equal to the greateſt, ſo in ſplendour of diction, and 
elegance of expreſſion he is ſcarcely inferior to any. The 
ſame celeſtial Spirit indeed actuated Iſaiah and Daniel in the 

ourt and Amos in the ſheep-folds; conſtantly ſelecting 
fach interpreters of the divine will as were beſt adapted to 
Waben and r ah 5 the mouth of babes and 
ſucklings perfecting praiſe; occaſionally employing the natu- 
ral eloquence of —— — 5 making others elo- 

uent. ; * 

The ſtyle of Micah is for the moſt part cloſe, forcible, 
pointed, and concife ; ſometimes approaching the obſcurity 
of Hoſea; in many parts animated and ſublime, and in ge- 
neral truly poetical. ; . | 

None of the minor prophets, however, ſeem to equal 
Nahum, in boldneſs, ardour, and ſublimity. His prophecy 
too forms a regular and perfect poem; the exordium is not 
merely magnificent, it is truly majeſtic ; the preparation for 
the deſtruction of Nineveh, and the deſcription of its down- 


fal and deſolation are expreſſed in the moſt vivid colours, 


and are bold and luminous in the higheſt degree. 
The ſtyle of Habakkuk is alſo poetical ; eſpecially in his 
ode, which indeed may be accounted among the moſt per- 
fe& ſpecimens of that claſs. The like —_— will alſo ap- 
ply to Zephaniah ; but there is nothing very ſtriking or un- 
common either in the arrangement of his matter or the com- 
plexion of his ſtyle. | 
Of Obadiah there is little to be faid ; the only ſpecimen 
of his genius extant being very ſhort, and the greater- part 
of it included in one of the prophecies of Jeremiah. Jonah 


and 
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and Daniel are mere hiſtorical commentaries, except the prayer 
of the former. Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, are the only 
remaining prophets.” The firſt of theſe is altogether proſaic, 
as well as the greater part of the ſecond ; towards the con- 
cluſion of the prophecy there are ſome poetical paſſages, and 
"thoſe highly ornamented; they are allo perſpicuous, con- 
ſidering that they are the production of the moſt obſcure of 
all the prophetic writers. The laſt of the prophetical books, 
that of Malachi, is written in a kind of middle ſtyle, which 
ſeems to indicate that the Hebrew poetry, from the time of 
the Babyloniſh ny was in a declining ſtate, and being 
paſt its prime and vigour, was then faſt verging towards the 
debility of age. | - 5 K. 
100 Extract from Gregory's 2 of Lectures on 
_ the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, and Iſaiah, 


64. MR. HenLev.: | 
THOUGH the performance of their hymns by two al- 
ternate choirs, among the Hebrews, were the more uſual, 
_ [it evidently was not the only mode: for, as the paralleliſm 
ok ſentences in their poetry is not reſtricted to diſtichs, but 
admits a varied form of iteration, ſo their 1 though 
- uſually confined' to two alternate choruſes, was ſometimes 
extended to more. All example of the latter kind will ap- 
pear in the following pſamm | . 
| PSALM 135. 
TNPOAEMA, or PRELUDE. Part 1, 
 Higl-Prieſt and priefts, to the: Levites : _ 8570 
o « Praile ye Jah!“ 
Levites, to the prieſts : | 
_ «© Praiſe ye the name Jehovah !” 
Prieſis and Levites, to the congregation: 2 1 
„ Praiſe him, O ye ſervants of Jehovah!” 
The congregation, to the prieſis: | 2 
e, that ſtand in the houſe of Jehovah!“ 
The congregation, to the Leuit e:: 
In the courts of the houſe of our God!“ 


IPO ALMA 2, 
Prieſts, to the Levites: \ 
Prai ah, for Jehovah is good.“ 3 8 
Praiſe ye Jah, for ons 775 0y 
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Levites, to the congregation : 
Sing praiſes unto his name, for it is pleaſant.” 


Congregation, joining both prieſts and Levites : 
«© For Jah hath choſen Jacob unto himſelf, 
70 lirael for his peculiar treaſure,” 


'H Y M N. 
High-prieſt, followed by the prieſts : | 


« For I know that Jehovah is at, 
M0 rom GUTTER pe all gc 


Levites : 
„ Whatſoever jeonah pleaſed, 


He did in heaven, and in earth, 
In the ſeas, * in deep — 7 


Congregation: 
+ He cauſeth the vapours to riſe from the ends of 
..-- *:;the earth, -/.-; — 
He maketh lightnings for the rain: ö 9 
« He bringeth the wind out of his treaſures,” 


High-prieſt, accompanied by the prieſts : 
Who ſmote the firſt-born of Ægypt, 
% Both of man and of beaſt.” 
Levites: | 
Sent tokens and wonders into the midſt of thee, 
„O Egypt; 
Congregation: 
„Upon Pharaoh, and upon all his ſervants,” 
High-prieſt and prieſts : 
Who ſmote great nations, bin flew mighty kings:” 
Levites: 
« Sihon, king of the Amorites, 
% And Og, king of Baſan, 
And all the kingdoms of Canaan.” 
Congregation : 
And he gave their land an heritage, 
An heritage with Iſrael his people,” 
i 
oo Thy name, e endureth for ever.“ 


Levites : 


8% ee ee eee Book III. | 


E ” 

Act; Thy memorial 0 lan, throng all gn: 
4 rations.“ . 

Prieſts, Leviten, and congregation in fall chorus : 


« For Jehovah will judge his people; N 
« And . N * concerning his ſervants. 


e 
HFH 1 700 accompanied by the prigſs: | 
The idols of the heathen — ſilver and gol! 
7 The work * mortal 3 | 
Levites : 
They "BR Re but they ſpeak not: 
Eyes have they, e . 
Congregation: | 
© 21:2 44: Jhey have ears, but Veet 
| Neither is there any truth in their months, 
Frięſte, Levites, and congregation in full chorus : 
They that make them are like unto them; 
1 n one that truſteth in them.“. 


High-prieſt and 2 to the — ; 
Bless Jehowab, © þoule of incl! - 
_ _ Congregation, to the high-prieft and priefls: * ". 
% Bleſs Jehovah, O houſe of Aaron” 
High-prieftiand preefls, to the Levites: 
* Bleſs Jehovah, O houſe of Levi!“ 
Lelites, to high-prieff and prig l- 
Le, that fear Jehovah, bleſs Jehovah !” Fun 
Prieſts, Levites, and congregation, in full chorus, 
** Blefſed be Jehovah out of Sion, | 
„Who dwelleth in Jeruſalem ?” ar 
Full chorus, continuing each . 21 fo both the reft : 
«© Praiſe ye Jah” 


From this analyſis it is evident, that the Hebrew hymn is 
a compoſition not leſs regular than the Grecian, ode, and of 
a much more varied nature than is generally ſuppoſed. 
regory's Tranſlation of Lowth's Lectures. 


* 635. Riv. 
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' OUR bleſſed Saviour excels in that branch of oratory. 


which conliſts in weight of argument, addreſſed to the un- 
derſtanding of his hearers. He is entitled alſo to no ordi- 
place in the liſt of pathetic writers. | 


na | | 
Lach of his diſcourſes is an ingot of gold intrinſically and 


ſolidly valuable. Every tender and oer, ſtring that 
belongs to the heart of man is {kilfully touched in one or 
other of them. This great teacher does not merely addreſs 
himſelf 0 our reaſon, which in moſt men is but weak, but 
to our ſenſes and paſſions. A few naked precepts, however 
juſt and weighty in themſelves, are thrown away upon the 
many. Their hearts are only to be penetrated gr conquered 
by plain, full, and W All our Saviour's 
parables are in this view admirable. Full of the nobleſt 
imagery and juſteſt morals, they are wonderfully calculated 
to excite a ſtrong ſenſe of the vanity and emptineſs. of all 
things here below, and raiſe our hearts to a divine temper by 
a deep conviction of the tranſcendent worth and excellency 
of the things that are above; to prove the inherent baſeneſs 
of vice, together with that miſery which is inſeparable from 
it, as well as the a charms of virtue, together with 
that happineſs which is ſure to go along with it,— 
Let us fingle out a few of thoſe parables (which 1 be 
conſidered as ſo many living pictures of the qualities and af- 
fections of humanity ſubjected to the eye) that are happily 
formed to awaken the moſt lethargic, or alarm the moſt pre- 
ſumptuous ſinner upon earth. | | 


e parable of the ten virgins contains in it the moſt 


pointed and awful appeal to the conſciences, the ſtrongeſt 
addreſſes to the hopes and fears of mankind. Our common 
nature obliges us to enter into the diſtreſs of the five fooliſh 
with an exquiſite ſenſibility, leſt their cafe ſhould one day 
become our own. When we hear them exclaiming in the 
bitterneſs of their ſouls, ©* Lord, Lord, open to us,” the 
tear of compaſſion ſteals down our cheeks whether we will 
or no. Their hearts muſt be frozen indeed, which are ſuſ- 
ceptible of no feeling or impreſſion, upon. liſtening to the 
ſentence of eternal baniſhment from his preſence: ** Vefily, 
* I ſay unto you, I know you not.” That awful warning 
which the parable is clofed with, cannot be heard without 
ſome degree of emotion by any mortal living: Watch 
therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the hour 
. ** wherein the Son of man cometh.” After ſuch a plain and 
| - . expreſs 
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expreſsdeclaration on the part of heaven, ſhall we nq; all agree, 
that it argues a man bereft of common ſenſe to defer another 
minute the trimming of his,own lamp? Is not the loweſt de- 
gree of procraſtination on our part the groſſeſt of all miſtakes, 
the moſt egregious of all follies? 15 
When our ; Par would make us thoroughly ſenſible of the 
N folly of ſetting our hearts upon riches, was it pol- 
ible for him to do it in a warmer and more effectual manner 
than in the parable of the rich man in the Goſpel? His con- 
gratulatory ſpeech of Soul, ſoul, thou haſt goods laid up 
for many years; take thine eaſe, eat, drink, and be mer- 
2 ry ; is admirably expreſſive of his inward frame of mind, 
ſo altogether repugnant to the ſpirit of that religion which 
Chriſt taught. But what a ſudden veil was drawn over all 
his full-blown. joys by the reply which God arreſted him 
with, in the midſt of his unhallowed ſoliloquy! Thou fool, 
This night ſhall thy ſoul be required of thee, then whoſe 
Thall thoſe things be which thou haſt provided? are words 
that could Hot but enter, like daggers, into his affrighted 
ears, and harrow up his fooliſh ſoul. 43 
ti; — mene — 
Sr. Paul lays the greateſt weight of his oratory upon 
the ſtrength of argument offered to-the underſtanding of his 
hearers. This, great apoſtle poſſeſſed in a high degree the 
rare and uſeful talent of entering into the characters, preju- 
dices, and expectations of others, and of knowing how to 
ſuit his applications prudently, but with innocence, to 
them. Several diſcourſes of his are recorded by St. Luke, 
in which all the inſinuating arts of the moſt polite and con- 
ſummate addreſs are diſplayed, all the thunder of the moſt 
vehement and commanding orator, without any of his idle 
parade or oftentation, . | 
His apology before king Agrippa is perhaps the moſt de- 
licate and maſterly that ever was penned. Behold the 
friendleſs but undaunted priſoner of Jeſus Chriſt Mun 
forth his hand and anſwering for. himſelf before the mo 
auguſt and courtly audience aſſembled at his trial. I 
think myſelf” (breaks forth the Chriſtian hero)“ happy, 
king Agrippa, becauſe I ſhall anſwer for myſelf this day 
before thee, touching all the things whereof I am accuſed 
„of the Jews: eſpecially, becauſe I know thee to be expert 
* in all cuſtoms and queſtions which are among the Jews: 
 #* wheretore I beſeech thee to hear me patiently.” An ex- 


ordium this, altogether ſuitable to and worthy of the great 


* 


F 
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Apoſtle, who had joined all the elegance of the courtier to 

all the ſincerity of the Chriſtian, and could hardly fail to 
in him an impartial. hearing from a king, who was eminent 
2 his literature and good ſenſe. The honeſt plainneſs and 
ſimplicity of the narrative that follows cannot but pleaſe 
thole taſtes, which are the moſt unprejudiced and the moſt 
refined. My manner of life from my youth up, which 
« was at the firſt,” &c. St. Paul, after the manner of the 
Grecian orator, arreſting his thoughts in the midſt of their 
career, with a ſeeming abruptneſs breaks forth, Why 
« ſhould it be thought a thing incredible with you that 
« God ſhould raiſe the dead?“ Then returning to his 
apology, which he ſeemed to have loſt fight of, he proceeds, 
« I verily, thought with myſelf, that I ought to do many 

« things contrary to the name of Jeſus of Nazareth. Whic 
« thing I alſo,” &c. Now mark the ſpeech which a relation 
that carried with it all the genuine marks of truth and ſince- 
rity drew from the unhallowed lips of a Feſtus, one that was 
an utter ſtranger to either Jewiſh or Chriſtian notions. As 
« he thus ſpake for himſelf, Feſtus ſaid with a loud voice, 
% Paul, thou art beſide thyſelf:. much learning doth make 
« thee mad.” To whom Paul directly made a reply much 
too full of diſcretion and calmnels to prone from the 
mouth of a perſon who was befide himſelf. I am not 
«© mad, moſt. noble 'Feſtus, but ſpeak forth the words of 
„ truth and ſoberneſs. For the king knoweth of theſs 
© things, before whom alſo I ſpeak freely: for I am perſuaded 
« that none of theſe things are hidden from him; for this 
thing was not done in a corner.“ ver. 25, 26. Liſten to and 
admire his ſudden addreſs to the king himſelf, as a witneſs 
of the truth of what he uttered, King Agrippa, believeſt 
thou the prophets? I know that thou believeſt.” How 
infinitely 6 244 how ſincerely complaiſant was the apoſtle's 
anſwer to.his own queſtion! How could he poſſibly expreſs 
with more grace and bezuty his firm perſuaſion of the king's 

belief in thoſe prophetigal writings, which are ſo emitent] 
fulfilled in the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt! And can we at al 
wonder that ſuch an apology on the part of Paul ſhould leave 
behind it ſuch an impreſſion upon the mind and heart of 
Agrippa, as was followed by that celebrated elogium, “ Al- 
* moſt thou perſuadeſt me to be a Chriſtian?” An elogium 
that drew aſter it as handſome a reply as ever was recorded 
in profane or Sacred Writ, and could alone be dictated by 
the beſt of hearts and heads: And Paul faid, I would to 
«+ God that not only thou, but allo all that hear me day 
* 61 ay, 
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4% day, were both almoſt and altogether ſuch as I am, except 
*© theſe bonds.” Let me juſt remark, that the converſion 
of this great apoſtle is in itſelf one of the moſt convincin 
as well as touching motives to a belief in Chriſt Jeſus. Such 
a change in a man fo intelligent, ſo zealous for the tradi- 
tions of his fathers, was of all others the moſt authentic, 
the moſt undeniable juſtification of all which he urged in 
behalf of the religion of Chriſt. Scarce a ſingle diſcourſe 
was delivered by him to the Jews, in which he did not ap- 
peal to himſelf as a living demonſtration of the truth of the 
Goſpel. But a Paul was not only ſent to the loſt ſheep of 
the houſe of Tſrael, but to all mankind. He entered into 
many a country which the demon of idolatry had taken full 
poſſeſſion of, and 6aſt him out. The empire of faith was 
eſtabliſhed by him in Athens and the Areopagus, where 
they facrificed to the unknown God; in Epheſus, where 
Ts hadplaced its throne ; in Rome, where ambition 
held its full ſovereignty; in the court of Nero, which had 
been the centre of al vices. ; | 
His fermon at Antioch, in which he demonſtrates to the 
ews, that Jeſus was the Meſſiah, is admirable in the reaſon- 
ng part. The arguments which the great Apoſtle makes 
ule of for that purpoſe are at once perfectly obvious to men 
of the loweſt attainments, and infinitely ſtrong to thoſe of 
the higheſt, This excellent diſcourſe opens with a brief 


epitome of the Jewiſh hiſtory down to the time that God 


raifed up David for their king, of whoſe ſeed Jeſus, accord- 
ing to promiſe, was deſcended. 5 

2 Men of Iſrael, and ye that fear God, give audience. 
The God of this people of Iſrael choſe our fathers, and 
*« exalted the people, when they dwelt as ſtrangers in the 
© land of Egypt, and with an high arm brought he them out 
„of it, &c. Of this man's ſeed hath God raiſed unto Iſrael 
2 Saviour, Jeſus.” Chriſt deſcended naturally from David, 
not by Solomon (whom the Jews hold that he was to de- 
fcend from) but by Nathan. Accordingly St. Luke, ſhew- 
ing his natural deſcent through the ſeveral fucceffions of 
thoſe from whom he. took fleth and blood, deduces only 
Nathan's line. St. Matthew, in his deduction of our Savi- 
our's pedigree, reckons only Abraham, to whom the firſt 
promiſe of the kingdom was made, Geneſis 18. 6. intending 


to ſet down his political or royal one, by which he had a 
right to the crown of the Jews. | 

St. Paul having premiſed that the chief defign of God in 
chooſing Abraham, and the Patriarchs, and the nations me 
« 4 8 0 e 
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the Jews deſcended from them, for a peculiar and ſeparate 
pple, and delivering them from Egyptian bondage, was no 
other than the eſtabliſhment of the kingdom of the Meſhah, 
who was to be born of their nation; he proceeds to con- 
vince them by the moſt reſiſtleſs arguments that Jeſus was 
that Meſlias, the true Chriſt himſelf. His firſt L_ is 
drawn from the teſtimony of John the Baptiſt, ' the 
Jews demanded of him if he himſelf was the perſon, I am 
*« not he; but behold, there cometh one after me, whoſe 
« ſhoes I am not worthy to looſe,” Another at leaſt equal- 
ly forcible is taken from the exact accompliſhment of the 
rophecies which were read every ſabbath- day in their own 
ſynagogues. And it would be no eaſy matter to quote any 
one before or ſince Chriſt, who made his own ſufferings and 
death (thus foretold) a neceſſa pu of his original plan. 
„Men and brethen, children of the ſtock of Abraham, and 
« whoſoever among you feareth God, to you is the word of 
this ſalvation ſent, For they that dwell at Jeruſalem; 
and their rulers, becauſe they knew him not, nor yet 
«* the voices of the prophets which are read every ſabbath- 
« day, they have fulfilled them in condemning him. But 
i God raiſed him from the dead.” go 
That the reſurrection of Chriſt was itſelf a full completion 
of the moſt remarkable prophecies made to their anceſtors, 
appears from a couple which he hath ſelected out of Pſalm 
os Iſaiah 55. g. A $$ 
t. Paul having thus demonſtrated that Jefus was the 
Meſſiah, proceeds to thew them what incſtimable advantages 
a riſen Jeſus hath procured to all believers. Be it known 
*« unto you, therefore, men and brethren, that through 
« this man is preached unto you the forgiveneſs of fins. 
„And by him all that believe are 1 from all things, 
from which ye could not be juſtified by the law of Moſes. 
The purgat ions and facrifices of the Moſaical law did not 
purge the conſcience, but only took away the political guilt, 
in relation to their civil and eccleſiaſtical penalties; and 
ſome offences were puniſhed with death, admitting of no 
ſacriſices at all. The warning which this diſcourſe is cloſed 
with is ſufficiently weighty and alarming, and at that inſtant 
eſpecially needful. Beware, therefore, leſt that come 
© upon you which is ſpoken of in the prophets. Behold, 


ye delpiſers, and wonder, and periſh: for I work a work 


in your days, a work which you ſhall in no wife be- 
© lieve, though a man declare it unto you” clearly inti- 
mating their final deſtruction by the Romans. The _ 
| wu 
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which it wrought upon the Gentile converts to 28 
religion, called Proſelytes, were ſuch as might be reaſonably 
looked for from an harangue, in which the truth diffuſes on 
every ſide a ſtream of genuine luſtre. ** And when the 
«© Jews were gone out of the ſynagogue, the Gentiles be- 
„ ſought that the words might be preached to them the 
«6 next ſabbath.” Now when the congregation was broken 
up, many of the Jews and religious Proſelytes followed Paul 
and Barnabas, ** who ſpeaking to them perluaded them to 
% continue in the grace of God. And the next ſabbath- 
„ day came almoſt the whole city together to hear the word 
% of God. But when the Jews ſaw the multitudes, they 
4, were filled with envy, and ſpake againſt thoſe things 
& which were ſpoken by Paul, contradictifig and blaſphem- 
« ing.” For what avails ſenſe or argument with men who 
are not guided by either, but purely by an evil heart or per- 
verſe will? But let them go on contradicting and blaſ- 
pheming as they liſt, the truth remains firm and unſhaken, 
and eagerly embraced by as many as love it, and are ſincerely 
deſirous to know it. . 4 
Let me juſt infer from this diſcourſe of the great Apoſtle, 
that Chriſtianity is not to be reprefented as a chain of ab- 
ſtra& ſpeculations, -or metaphyſical truths linked together in 
a certain form of words of human contrivance, but as a ſet 
of important facts, or remarkable ſcenes of the great plan of 
Providence, - in which mankind are _ intereſted, and 
which could not have been brought to light but by imme- 
diate Revelation. And when the Religion of Chriſt is 
placed before us in this view, it will not only make it more 
eaſily underſtood, but alſo more eaſily defended againſt the 
objections of its enemies. | 
St. Paul is no leſs to be admired for raiſing the affections, 
than convincing the reaſon of his hearers. The diſcourſe, 
in which he took his leave of the elders of the church at 
Miletus, is an admirable ſpecimen of the pathetic. ©, 
The exordium, in which he appeals to their own perſonal 
knowledge for his exemplary conduct, becoming an embaſ- 
ſador of Jeſus Chriſt,” is noble and affecting. Ye know, 
„from the firſt day that I came into Aſia, after what man- 
«+ ner I have been with you, ſerving the Lord with all hu- 
„ mility of mind, and with many tears and temptations 
«© which befel me by the lying in wait of the Jews. And 
„% how I kept back nothing that was profitable unto you, 
«teſtifying to the Jews and allo to the Greeks repentance 
„ towards and faith toward our Lord Jeſus Chrift,” Is 
| | | it 
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it poſſible to liſten to the magnanimous reſolution of this 
Chriſtian hero contained in the verſes that follow, without 
feeling the alternate emotions of pity and admiration? 
And now behold I go bound in the ſpirit unto Jeruſalem, 
„ not knowing the things that ſhall befal me there, ſave 
«« that the Holy Ghoſt witneſſeth in every city, ſaying, 
„ that bonds and afflictions abide me. But none of theſe 
things move me, neither count I my lite dear unto my- 
« ſelf, ſo that I might finiſh my courte with joy, and the 
« miniſtry which I received of the Lord Jeſus.” What a 
natural and genuine eloquenre goes along with the inward 
feeling of a good heart! How glorious and triumphant, 
how big with joy and conſolation 1s his ſolemn proteſtation 
and appeal to them, that himſelf is in no wiſe anſwerable for 
the 1 of a ſingle foul! Wherefore I take you to record 
this day, that I am pure from the blood of all men. For 
I have not ſhunned to declare to you all the counſel of 
„% God.” His concern for them, leſt they ſhould after his 
departure be ſeduced by factious teachers, together with his 
recommendation of them to the diviſle care and protection, 
is exquilitely paſſionate and tender: * Therefore watch, 
5. e for the ſpace of three years 1 ceaſed 
not to warn every one . 2. and day with tears. And 
* now, brethren, I commend you to God and to the word 
of his grace, which is able to build you up, and give you 
% an inheritance amongſt all them which are ſanctified.“ 
The peculiar qualities in ſentiment which occaſion the im- 
preſſion of pathos, are no other than that ardent zeal for - 
their eternal welfare, that pure and unfeigned love for the 
cauſe of his dear Lord and maſter, that thorough contempt 
for every ſpecies of danger and ee that diſintereſted 
ſpirit which coveted no man's filver and gold, — 

St. Paul's epiſtle to Philemon, written in the year ſixty- 
two, is a beautiful ſpecimen of the tender and affecting. 
Never was a ſuit or adꝗreſs drawn up in more endearing and 
affectionate terms, never did it contain more preſſing and in- 
vincible motives or arguments. How ſkilfully does the 
apoſtle conciliate his favour, by making honourable mention 
of his ſteadineſs to the religion of Chriſt as well as of his 
charity to all its profeſſors, 19 he opens his addreſs in 
behalf of a ſervant that had robbed him? Paul, a priſo- 
ner of Jeſus Chriſt, and Timothy our brother, unto Phi- 
lemon our dearly beloved and fellow-labourer, and to our 
% beloved Apphia, and Archippus our fellow-ſoldier, and to 
the church in thy houſe: Grace to you, and peace from 

Vol. I. E © God 
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„God our Father and the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, I thank my 
God, making mention of thee always in my prayers, hear- 
„ing of thy love and faith which thou haſt towards the 
Lord Jeſus, and toward all ſaints, that the communication 
« of thy faith may become effectual by the acknowledgment 
4 .of every good thing which is in you in Chriſt Jeſus. For 
ce we have great joy and conſolation in thy love, becauſe 
the bowels of the faints are refreſhed by thee, brother.“ 
The-endearing appellation of brother, which he cloſes. with, 
carries with it methinks no ordinary pathos, and could not 
but diſpoſe him to lend a willing ear to the requeſt that he 
was about to make. Wherefore though I might be much 
„ bold in Chriſt, to enjoin thee that which is convenient, 
« yet for love's fake IL rather beſeech thee, being ſuch a one 
*, 2x Paul the aged, and now alſo a priſoner of Jeſus Chriſt,” 
How handſomely. does he aſſume, though'a priſoner, how 
humbly- condeſcend, though an apoſtle! - Liſten now to 
his addrels of reconciliation itſelf, compoſed of the moſt ſoft 
and melting words that language can poſſibly afford. I 
1 beſeech thee for my ſon Oneſimus, whom 1 have begotten 
« in my bonds: who in time paſt was to thee unprofitable” 
(or xather injurious according to the original word) ** but 
*© now profitable to thee and to me: whom I have ſent 
«© again: thou therefore receive him that is mine own 
„ bowels: whom I would have retained with me, that in 
thy ſtead he might have miniſtered unto me in the bonds 
of the goſpel. But without thy mind would I not do an 

* thing, that thy benefit ſhould: not be as it were of neceſ- 
„ ſity, but willingly. For perhaps he therefore departed 
« for a ſeaſon that thou ſhouldeſt receive him for ever; not 
*©-now as a ſervant, but above a ſervant, a brother beloved, 
*+ ſpecially. to me, but bow much more unto thee, both 
in the fleſh and in the Lord.” Was there ever ſuch a 


- - {ſpirit- of generous humanity and compaſſion, ſuch an un- 


feigned love and regard towards a reformed ſinner? What 
am additional weight and emphaſis muſt this ſuit in his be- 
balf receive from what he adds in the verſes that follow ? 
If thou count me therefore a partner, receive him as my- 
64 jeli. If he bath wronged thee, or oweth ought, put that 
© on mine account, I Paul have written it with mine own 
hand, I will repay it.“ Was it poſlible that all which 
the apoſtle had hitherto urged could fail of ſoſtening Phile- 
wen's ditpleaſure againſt his ſervant, he could not ſurely 
reſiſt the force of, Albeit I do not ſay to thee how thou 
* owelt unto, me even thine own-telt belides, than 9 A 

| . ner 
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finer inſtance of that figure called a prolepſis, or omiſſion, 


is not to be met with in any Greek or Roman writer. Yea, 
„ brother, let me have joy of thee in the Lord: reireſh my 
«© bowels in the Lord:” is much too touching to be with- 
ſtood: by the moſt ohdurate breaſt that ever entered into the 
compoſition of a man. That entire confidence which St. 
Paul. placed in him for the ſucceſs of his petition, was, to an 
ingenuous mind, a new and forcible reaſon for an immediate 
compliance with it. Having confidence in thy obedience, 
„ vrote to thee, knowing that thou wilt alſo = more than 
Tay.“ Strange! that ſuch a maſter-piece, in the epiſto- 
lary kind, hath been deemed by ſome unworthy of a place 
among the writings of a Paul! «ft 5 

we Chriſtian Orator delineated, paſſim. 


* rm ne . —L—.— ene : —— 
66. REV. A. Bracxwarr, M. A. 
THE Old Teſtament is the rich treaſury of all the ſub- 
limity, of thought, moving tenderneſs of paſſion, and vigor- 
ous ſtrength of expreſſion, which are to be found in all the 
language by which mortals declare their minds 
The Hebrew is an original and eſſential language, that 
borrows of none, but lends to all. Some of the ſharpeſt 
Pagan writers, inveterate enemies to the religion and learn- 
ing of both Jews and Chriſtians, have allowed the Hebrew 
tongue to have a noble emphaſis, and à cloſe and beautiful 
brevity. The metaphors in that admirable book are appoſite 


and lively; they illuſtrate the truths expreſſed by them, and 


raile the admiration of the reader. The names of men, ani- 
mals, &c. are very ſignificant. One word is often a good 
deſcript ion, and gives you a ſatisfactory account of the chief 
and ein g property. or quality of the thing or perſon 
named. | Wo 

It would-be no difficult matter for a man of diligence and 

good taſte, competently ſkilled in the Hebrew and claſſical 
learning, to prove, that the Hebrew Bible has every beauty 
and excellence that can be found in all the Greek and Roman 
authors; and a great many more and ſtronger than any in 
all the moſt admired Claſſics. 

Was ever hiſtory related with ſuch neat plainneſs, ſuch 
natural eloquence, and ſuch a choice variety of circum- 
ſtances, equally probable and moving, as the hiſtory of the 
antideluvian , patriarchs ; of Abraham and his deſcendants; 
and particularly of Joleph, and his brethren ? e 

| 2 an 
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and Virgil come nothing near to thoſe lively deſcriptions, 
thoſe pros and ſweet compariſons, that native delicacy of 
turn, and undiſſembled fervency of paſſion, which reign in 
Solomon's divine paſtoral. [ | x 
The prevailing paſſion in ſuch poems is deſcribed above 

the imitation of art, and the reach and genius of all other 
authors. The Wiſe man's Proverbs and Eccleſiaſtes contain 
a ſelect variety of precepts of a good and happy life, derived 
from their true principles, by a ſtrong genius, and very ele- 
vated capacity, improved by a thorough knowledge of man- 
kind, and a long coufſe of experience. They have ſuch a 
ſuperiority in their ſenſe, and agreeable manner of expreſ- 
Hon, that any critic would wonderfully hazard his reputa- 
tion, who ſhould, with Julian the Apoſtate, preſume to bring 
them into any compariſon with the dry precepts of Theo- 
gonis, or the affected turns and fprucenels of the morals of 
Iſocrates. 3 798851 | | 

The laws and commandments of the moſt-high God are 
delivered in grave and awful terms; and if compared either 
with the Attic or Roman laws, it will immediately appear, 
that the firſt as much excel the laſt in force and ſoftneſs of 
expreſſion, as they do ir the wiſdom of their conſtitution, 
and their ſure tendency to promote the ſincere piety and 
 cappineſs of mankind. | x | 
: e Songs of Moſes and Deborah, and the Pſalms, that 
molt precious treaſury of devotion and heavenly poetry, 
raiſe the foul to the higheſt heavens; and are infinitely more 
marvellous and tranſporting than the nobleſt and moſt happy 
flights of Pindar and Horace. There is nothing in all the 
tragedians, not in Euripides himſelf, fo maſterly in his 
_ mourning ſtrokes, that is equally moving and tender with the 

Lamentations of the prophet Jeremy—** Oh! that my head 
«© were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I 
By 1 weep day and night !—O all ye that paſs by, be- 
hold and ſee, if there be any ſorrow like mine.” The 
_ complainant is ſo very miſerable, that he has no friend or 
- comtorter left to open his grief to; he is forced to implore 
the pity of ſtrangers and paſſengers; and then his diſtreſs is 
ſo great and viſible; that he needs no words to raiſe compaſ- 
fion : he only deſires them to look upon his diſtreſſed ſtate, 
and then judge whether any ſorrow could be equal to his. 

"Tis a piece of ſuperlative beauty, and in one thought com- 
priſes all the eloquence of mourning. = 

Can any prejudice ſo far biaſs any man of common under- 

fizading (though ever ſq much an enemy to his own 2 


» 
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ſure and improvement, by having a low opinion of the ſa- 
cred writers) as to make it a queſtion with him whether 
Job's natural hiſtory, his deſcription of the oſtrich, the 
eagle, vulture, behemoth, leviathan, &c. do not very much 
excel Ariſtotle, Pliny,- and Elian, as well in the eloquence, 
and grandeur of the language, as in the truth of the philo- 
ſophy? The Greek and Latin poets have happily exerted 
their talents in drawing a fine horſe; and yet no wonder that 
they all yield ſo much to the horſe in Job ; ſince the al- 
mighty and infinite Mind, who created that noble and uſe- 
ful creature, has graciouſly condeſcended to entertain us 
with a perfect and moſt tranſporting deſcription of one of 
the chief pieces of his own workmanſhip in the animal cre- 
ation. 

One might with pleaſure enlarge upon numerous inſtances 
of the ſublimity and admirable beauties of the Old Teſtament, 
which are above imitation, and defy criticiſm and cenſure. 
But I proceed to name a few, out of many vigorous Hebra- 
iſms in the New Teſtament.— To do things acceptable to 
God, is common language. To do things acceptable before, 
or in the. preſence of God, is a Hebraiſm; but does it not 
enlarge the thought, and enliven and invigorate the expreſ- 
ſion? And is it any breach of the rationale of grammar, or 
does it any ways treſpaſs upon concord or government? It 

laces every ſerious reader under the inſpection and all-ſee- 
ing eye of the Moſt-High ; and therefore is apt to inſpire 
him with a religious awe for that immenſe and adorable 
Preſence. 

That God many; hears prayers, is an expreſſion com- 
mon to all writers. Th 
ſweet - ſmelling ſavour to God, is an Hebrew form of ſpeech, 
not of leſs vigour, propriety, or agreeableneſs. 


'Tis a beautiful alluſion to the odours and fragrancies of 


ſacrifſice and incenſe aſcending into the ſkies; grateful to 
God Almighty, as his own appointment, and a proper ex- 
reſſion of the _ and obedience of his pious worſhippers. 
n the Acts of the Apoſtles the prayers and alms deeds of the 
devout Cornelius are ſaid to be aſcended as a memorial before 
God]; that is, as an acceptable ſacrifice; for in Leviticus the 
offering of incenſe is called a memorial. St. Paul calls God 
to witneſs, that he vehemently loves the Philippians in the 
bowels of Jeſus Chriſt ; that is, with the moſt affectionate 
© tenderneſs, and Chriſtian charity. But could any words in 
any language repreſent that love and goodneſs with ſuch 
energy and power as theſe, which affe& both ſoul and body, 


Y 3 and 


\ 


at prayers aſcend up to heaven as a 
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e * | 
and pierce into dur inmoſt conſtitution, which raiſe the ten- 
dereſt ſentiments of human nature, and heighten them by 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſacred endearments of Chriſtianity ? 
But tis in vain to beſtow words upon any perſon to convince 
him of the excellence of this divine paſſage, who does not 

feel the ce and patches of it. Uffie 


$4Y 434945 


2 TH E E are innumerable paſſages in the ſacred writers | 
of the Ne Teſtament, which ariſe to the utmoſt degree of 
ſublimity: and we may obſerve, that in the divine aut Hors 
the words are enmobled by the vigour and brightneſs of the 
ſenſe, contrary to the manner of many other authors; where 
the diction and ornaments of ſpeech chiefly contribute to 
the Tablimity. The ſublime is à juſt, grand, and matvel- 
' Jous_ thought, It ſtrikes like lightning with a conquering 
And reſiſtlels flame. It appears Beautiful either in the plain 
or figurative ſtyle; it admits all the ornaments of language; 
yet needs none o them but commands and triumphs in its 
; own native majeſty. The true ſublime will bear tranſfation 
189 all languages, and will be great and ſurpriſing in all 
languages, and to alf perſons of underſtanding and judgment, 
. n6twithſtanding the difference of their country, education, 
_ intereſt and party. It carries all before it by its own ſtrength; 
and does not fo much raiſe perfuaſion in the hearer orread- 
er, as throw him into an extary, and tranſport him ont of 
himſelf, We admire it at firſt without conſidering; and 
upon mature conſideration we are convinced that we can ne- 
ver admire it too much. It defies oppoſition, / envy and 
time; and is mfinitely advanced above cavil and eriticfſm. 
Ihe poor leper in St. Matthew had a juſt notion, that 
- Jeſus was a divine perſon under that'veil and diſguiſe of hu- 
mility, that he put on during His abode upon this earth ; 
adores him as Lord of all — 5 ; and applies to him in his 
_ own, ſacred perſon for deliverance : “ If thou wilt, thou 
© canſt make me clean.“ Jeſus did not correct his ſupplicant 
as attributing too much to kim, but received his/ddoration ; 
and ſhewed he infinitely deſerved” it, by anſwering and act- 
ing with the power and goodneſs of the Oreator and Saviour 
of all, St. Chryſoſtom, that excellent writer and found 


critic, judiciouſly admires and ſets forth the force and majeſty 
of this expreſſion, ** I will, be thou clean!“ Oe, rabapiodyl,, 
is parallel to that grand original, fo celebrated and admired 
by Longinus himlelf, T9012 Os.“ I will; be thou 
1% clean, fpoken by Chriſt to the leper, was the voice, not of 


man, 
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man, but God; who ** Tpake and it was done; who com- 
« manded,, and it came to paſs,” - _ 3 

The grandeſt and moſt majeſtic figures in Longinus come 
nothing neat to the ſublimity of that awful addreſs of the 
bleſſed Jeſus, when he chides the fea, and huſhes its boiſter- 
ous waves into an immediate calm. Cura, ne@unco. The 
waters heard that voice, which commanded univerſal nature 
into being. They ſunk at his command, who has the ſole 
privilege of ſaying to that unruly element, “ Hitherto ſhalt 
+. thou 89! and no farther ; here ſhall thy proud waves be 
„ oi bo kt _ OED ang PR 

| The facted claſſics are more noble and ſublime upon any 
dubject than the other claſſics; but never do the Greek and 
Latin authors look ſo out of countenance upon the com- 
pariſon, as when the diſcourſe is upon God and divine ſub- 
jects. No human wit could difcover the myſteries of hea- 
ven, or diſcourſe on them with an adequate and proper ma- 

jeſty of language. | 3 
| Pindar, who ſpeaks of divine perſons and things with as 
much reverence and emphaſis as any writer in the Pagan 
world, ſays of God, that he can catch the eagle on the wing, 
and out- ſtrip the ſea- dolphin. Which is a pretty thought, 
and neatly dreſſed; but how trifling and inſignificant, if 
compared with that ſolid and glorious piece of ſublime 
God, who quickens the dead, and calls things that are 
«not, as things that are“? | | 

All the lofty deſcriptions of the glory and dazzling dreſs of 
the. inferior gods, and the meſſengers of Jupiter and Juno, 
are nothing comparable to that majeſtic deſcription of the 
angel who deſcended from heaven to wait upon. his Lord's 
triumphant reſurrection, though it is made up in a very few 
words, and thoſe as plain as any in the language: His 
countenance was like lightning, and _his-raiment white as 
„ ſnow... 05 | n 

There is ſome reſemblance in two or three particulars be- 
twixt a noble paſſage of Sophocles and one in St Paul to 
Timothy. In the. firſt, among other fine expreſſions, tbe 
Chorus addreſſes Jupiter in thoſe beautiful terms: 

Ayu. Xpovw q, 3 
Kaleqeig Onvuns 
Mapuapoecony ⁰ α)3 . 

The ſacred writer gives the majeſty of God the titles of s 
aN. ua wovog Suvetcys — 0 or@» exuy alevariaev, Dug oN 
- zTpoaiov. MovG» in both places raiſes the character which 

the apoſtle gives, infinitely {ſuperior to #71pws po * 
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Ahe angels and miniſters of God (who are leſs than the 
leaſt drop, compared to that immenſe ocean of eſſence and 
eternity) are equal to the Jupiter of Sophocles ; they don't 
grow old by time. But the only potentate, who only has 
immortality, is the incommunicable prerogative of the King 
of kings, and Lord of lords, the Father of men and angels. 
And to poſſeſs the pureſt light of Olympus is no way coin- 
parable to inhabiting light unapproachable. 77 IM 
The deſcription of the majeſty of Jupiter in the firſt Tliad 
has, as Mr. Pope juſtly obſerves, ſomething as grand and ve- 
nerable as any thing wn in the theology or poetry of the 
. Pagans. . Nothing in the claſſics is ſuperior to the original; 
nor was any paſlage in any author ever better tranſlated than 
this by the great man above mentioned. 


N H, u #veveyoiv oOpονον veuce Kooviav, = 

.. Aptpooia d apy rai Tu ereppoonyle ,ẽE]Rñ;l . 

p 5 RG. ar ehavalow, weyav 8 ehehitev Onuwnove 

He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows, 

+ © Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod; 
| \. +. Phe ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the God: 1 
\ — + High heav'n with trembling the dread ſignal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre ſhook. © _ 


Set Homer's ſublime, adorned with all the pomp of good 
words, heightened with all the loſtineſs of grand and raviſh- 
ing numbers, and place St. John's deſcription of the appear- 
ance of the judge of the world near to it, only expreſſed in 

a few plain and vulgar words, and adorned with its own na- 

tive ſimplicity ; and all the brightneſs of the poet will vaniſh, 
and be quite abſorpt by the dazzling and rapturous glory of 
the Apoſtle, What is bending of ſable brows, ſhaking of 
ambroſial curls, and Olympus trembling to the centre, to the 
heaven and the earth flying away before the face of the Son 

of God? I ſay no more: to enlarge upon and pretend to 
illuſtrate this paſſage would be preſumption, as well as Joſt 
labour. Ou ano Tpogwns e£Quyey y yy, xa d whav©s, is ſo plain, 

jeſtic and grand, that it diſdains, 


that it does not need, ſo maj 
commentary and paraphraſe, 


— A eee 
THE hiſtory of the man poſſeſſed with legion is deſcribed 
by the evangeliſts in ſuch lively and glowing colours, ſuch 
a clear propriety of expreſſion, that the attentive reader has 
all that glorious ſcene of wonder and aſtoniſhment full in his 


| V2 
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eye and mind ; and feels in his breaſt a. perpetual and quick 
ſucceſſion of different paſſions, which keep up his concern 
and attention. 
Who is not ſhocked with horror and trembling at the firſt 
appearance of the raging demoniac, who was ſo fierce, that 
no chains or fetters could hold him; and ſo miſchievous, 
that he turned the place he haunted into a deſart? 

But then how agreeably are our thoughts relieved ? what 
an exultation and triumph of joy ſucceeds, when you ſee 
the dreadful poſſeſſed creature proſtrate at the feet of the 
mild and humble Jeſus; and the man's infernal tormentors 
acknowledging our Lord to have ſovereign command over 
all the powers of hell and darknels ? | 
Then with what religious awe, reverence, and: tenderneſs 


of devotion do we behold the mild Saviour of the human race 


commanding the infernal legion to quit their poſſeſſion of 
the miſerable ſufferer! With what ſincere -good-will and 
charity does every Chriſtian reader congrat Late the poor 
man's happy deliverance ? With what pleaſure. does he ſee 
him fitting at the feet of his great deliverer decently cloathed, 
{erene, and reſtored to perfect ſoundneſs of mind? Next 
our compaſſion for the man is moved, when he is 


afraid of parting from Jeſus; and fervently. prays he may 


attend his ſacred perſon, fearing, it is probable, leſt when 
he left his good benefactor, his old tormentors would again 
aſſault him. In the concluſion, we are entirely ſatisfied, 
- admire and adore the wiſdom and goodnels of our bleſfed 
Saviour, who at once delivered the poor man from all his 
fears, by giving him a commiſſion to 28 to his acquaint- 
ance and neighbours, thoſe heavenly docttines which deſtroy 
the intereſt of the devil; and fecure all that believe and 
practiſe them from the power and malice of all the apoſtate 
ipirits af darkneſs. | x 

— — — — — 


- THE whole narrative of Lazarus is adorned with a 
great number of the moſt moving and lively circumſtances ; 
which are to the mind as the moſt beautiful and diverſified 
landſcape to the eye. Tis a maſter- piece and great pattern 
of 3 ſenſe and eloquence. There is a peculiar pomp 
and ſolemnity in the account of this miracle, which was im- 
mediately preparatory to that of our Saviour's raiſing himſelf 
the third day ater hls miraculous ſubmiſſion to death and 

the grave, 


Our 
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de + (3. 013 Abs U an 
Our Saviour's ſtay two days after the meſſage, and pathe- 
-tical addreſs 6fthe mbtrning ſiſters, Lord, he whom thou 
**Joveſt is fick*=kept>themardittle longer in ſuſpenſe and 
grief; but it ſhewed his perfect wiſdom and goodneſs, as it 
| 3 tlie wonderful wort more remarkable and conducive 
to the coniction of the ſpecta tors. 
I the Sen of God had immediately gone and recovered 
Lazarus of his ſickrieſs, the miracle would not have had ſo 
many witneſſes, nor have been entirely free from objections, 
hic at leaſt would have leſſened it: but to raiſe à perſon 
Jöôur days dead, offenſive and reduced to corruption, was a 
" Fufprile of unutterable joy to his friends; removed all poſſi- 
ble ſuiſpicion of confederacy, ſilenced the peeviſtmeſs of ca- 
viling, and triumphed over all the obſtinacy and impudence 
een eee urg akte f gift ff. Fer ao 
Ho amiable is the modeſty and wiſdom of our meek Savi- 
our; When he fays, „Lazarus is afleep; and I go to awake 
% him!“ He was not pleaſed to Tay,” Lazarus is dead, and I 
goto Taife him up=to'prevent any appearance of vanity or 
"oſtentition.”” Great words are'an improper introduction to 


fuch aſtötliſhing actiorrs.— They ſufficiently ſhew and mag- 


"fy themſelbes. With what mildneſs ad compaſſionate 
cotideſcenfion does the Saviour of the world bear the peeviſh- 


I nels and infirmities of his apoſtles, and cure the miſtakes of 


Martha, cheriſhing her weak faith, and by ſteps raiſing her to 
"the acknowledgment of his divinity :! 
What à folemmn concern, what tenderneſs of devotion pof- 
feſſes every Chriſtian heart, when he attends the ever ador- 
able friend of markind to the place, where Lazarus lay, 
Among the moumning Jews and his diſconſolate friends, the 
Höôſpitable Martha, and the devout Mar! 7/ 
He, who had all the tenderneſs and goodneſs, without 
the faults of human nature, he condoles and ſympathizes 
with the diſtreſſed mourners with all the inward concern, 
and outward expreſſion of undiſſembled grief. He was 
** troubled, groaned in ſpirit, and wept.” After this one can- 
not but pity the weakneſs of thoſe orthodox Chriſtians, who 
were offended at a paſſage parallel to this in St. Luke, and 
would have ſtruck it out of the canon, as a diſhonour to 
cur © bleſſed Saviour, as Epiphanius relates the thing. 
How meanly do we think of the affected formality, and un- 
- natural unconcern of the ſtoics, when we read of the wiſeſt 
and divineſt perſon that ever appeared in the world 
Ezaupboe. o I? This ſpoils all the pointed and ſmart 
ſayings of Seneca upon the unconcern and courage 3 
off 3: ; | Wi 2 
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wile, man; and makes us in love with that ſaying of the 
fatiziſt, ſo full of good nature and good fenſe; © 
| Lachrymæ noſtri pars gptina ſenſus. | 
But aſter we have been highly pleaſed and entertained 
with aur Saviour's moſt genuine. expreſſions of 1 
tenderneſs, and generous compaſſion, with what wonder 
and devout awe are we truck, when we hear that royal and 
gain command, . Lazarus, come forth!” With what 
urpriſe and amazement do we view the aſtoniſhed prifoner 
of the grave in his funeral attire ſtart up at that voice which 
all nature,obeys! Before, Jeſus, expreſſed all the tenderneſs 
ol the moſt ;generous, and prudence of the wiſeſt of men; 
lere he claims his full authority ; ſpeaks, and acts with the 
majeſty, of. the God of gods, and detlares himſelf the 
relurrection, the life, and the truth. 1 


* = 
' ” 
Mann — N 1 I. 


THE eighth chapter to the Romans is à noble piece of 
divine eloquence, full of the ſublime myſteries of Chriſti- 
anity, adorned and ſtrengthened with the moſt emphatical 
and beautiful figures. From the tenth to the twentieth 
verſe there is a perpetual variation of perſon. He tells them 
of their high privileges, in having the Spirit of God in- 
-habiting and inſpiring them, which would be their preſent 
ſecurity. againſt the enemies of their ſalvation, and a pre- 
cious pledge of a happy reſurrection of the body, and im- 
mortality. In the next verſe he joins himſelf in the 
exhortation, and equal concern he had in leading that good 
and Chriſtian life, which ſuch precious promiſes and pri- 
vileges require, which makes advice more eaſy and acceptable. 
« Therefore, . brethren, we are debtors, not to the fleſh, to 
« live. after the fleſh.” Having thus encouraged and pre- 
pared them, he alters the manner of his ſpeech, and imme- 
diately. addreſſes to them, and preſſes them to purity of 
life, and Chriſtian mortification with boldneſs, and a chari- 
table vehemence. For if ye live after the fleſh, ye ſhall 

die; but if thro' the ſpirit, ye mortify the deeds of the 
body, ye ſhall live.” How wonderfully does the eloquent 
and devout apoſtle inlarge upon the ineſtimable bleſſing and 
- honour that he and all ſound Chriſtians enjoyed thro' the 
counſel and comfort of that Divine Spirit, which inhabits 
the chaſte minds and bodies of | Chriſtians as acceptable 
temples? How noble is that amplification, how exact, how 
charming the oppoſition! * The Spirit itſelf beareth 

| n © witneſs 1 
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2. witneſs with our ſpirit, that we are the children of God; 
* and if children, then heirs: heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
% with Chriſt: if ſo be that we ſuffer with him, that we 
may be allo glorified with him.“ Whether we take the 
nineteenth and following verſes to be meant of the reſt of 
: mankind, beſides thoſe who had embraced the faith of Chriſt, 
or of the inanimate creation, to which the actions and paſ- 
kons. of the rational are by the beſt authors with great 
vigour and vehemence applied ; the expreſſion is proper, 
.and very ſignificant, the metaphor clear and ſprightly. But 
If they be applied to the latter (which, in my opinion, 

.. ayoids ſeveral difficulties attending the other interpretation) 
it is the nobleſt profopopceia in the world. So great is the 
falvation purchaſed by Chriſt, ſo infinite the glory of the 

reſurrection, and the enjoyments and triumphs of the future 
Mate, that even the inanimate world is deſcribed as an 
order of rational beings, lifting up their heads with eaget 

expectations of that glorious day, and hoping to ſhare in 
the joys which will attend the renovation of all things; 
and to be admitted into the full and moſt glorious liberty 
olf the ſons of God. ; wo Gi 
In the twenty-ninth and two next verſes, all the ſteps and 
.anethods,, in which the goodneſs and wiſdom of God trains 
; mankind up to the full enjoyment of the ſalvation purchaſed 
by Jeſus Chriſt, are repreſented in a natural and moſt 
| „teh radation, which raiſes up all good Chriſtians to 
the higheſt preferments and inward glories of heaven. 
++ Whom he ſoreknew, them he appointed to be conformed 
** to the image of his Son; and whom he appointed, them 
he alſo called; and whom he called, them he alſo juſti- 

„ fied; and whom he juſtified, them he allo glorified.” 

Then, from the-conſideration of theſe immenſe favours con- 
ferred on good Chriſtians, the apoſtle draws a concluſion in 

the form of a vigorous interrogation : ** What ſhall we then 

, fay to theſe things?” We need no farther aſſurance, no 

ſtronger arguments for patience under our ſufferings for the 

- goſpel; and waiting with joyful hope of our happineſs in 

the completion of all the promiſes, and conſummation of 

all the bleſſings deſigned for us.— If God be for us, who 
can be againſt us?” We are ſecured of the friendſhip 
and protection of God, which will effe&ually guard us 
againſt fear and danger: and render all the malice and efforts 
of enemies on earth and in hell, impotent and ineffectual. 
And does not this divine author, in the next verſe, further 
aſſuxe all Chriſtians of their happy intereſt in the me of 
. eaven, 
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heaven, and the certainty of their ſupply of all things really 
good for them, from his care and bounty, by the moſt con- 
vincing and endearing argument that ever was uſed, or cart 
be applied and addreſſed to creatures capable of being 
perſuaded and obliged? He that ſpared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, how ſhall he not with him 
«« alſo freely give us all things?” A way of reaſoning that at 
once convinces the judgment, and captivates the heart; that 
raiſes all the tender and devout paſſions that can work in 
an human ſoul; and is a reſiſtleſs motive to the firmeſt hope, 
moſt flowing gratitude,—to all the duties and graces” of 
Chriſtianity. «There is a great emphaſis in the words ſpared 
„ not his own fon,” which cannot with any propriety, be 
applied to any mere man, or moſt glorious creature what- 
ever. His own Son” is by way of eminence or diſtinction 
from thoſe that were ſons of God by adoption, and the 
| of his own natural ſon; and the Father not fparing 

im, ſuppoſes an antecedent relation of the higheſt kind- 
neſs —. moſt ſacred endearment. Then the ſacred writer 
with great rapidity and fervour of ſpirit, proceeds to a great 
variety of triumphant interrogations, which imply full 
aſſurance that nothing can ſeparate Chriſtians from the love 
of Chriſt their Saviour. Who ſhall ſeparate us from the 
love of Chriſt ? Shall tribulation, or diſtreſs, or perſecu- 
tion, or famine, or nakednels, or peril, or {word ?” What 
can be added to this ſele& enumeration of temporal evils, 
or things terrible in this world? 

So far are all things dreadful to human nature from being 
able to alienate us from our Saviour, that in all of them we 
are more than conquer; a vigorous word of noble aſſurance 
compriſing the ſenſe of a full period. It is well explained 
by Dr. Whitby on the place: For we not only bear, but 

bo in tribulation, Rom. 5. 3. We are in deaths often, 
Fut ſtill delivered from death, 2 Cor. 1. 10. And as the 
ſufferings of Chriſt abound towards us, ſo alſo doth our con- 
ſolation under them abound through Chriſt. 

To conclude this moſt divine and rapturous portion of 
Scripture, St. Paul expreſſes our unalienable and eternal 
intereſt in the merits and goodneſs af our bleſſed Saviour im 
the affirmative way, by mentioning every thing that might 
be a danger of temptation : and when he has enumerated 
all things that poſſibly might tend to withdraw us from our 
duty, and ruin us in the favour of our immortal friend ; 
by à very eloquent and fervent redundance of ſpeech, he 
adds, or, any other creature,” any other thing or being 

; | in 
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in univerſal nature. What Redfaſtnels of faith, what joy- 
fulneſs of hope, what conſciouſneſs ah ww what rap- 
turous flights of divine love ate here expreſſed in the moſt 
exalted ſuitable eloquence ?—=* For 1 am perſuaded that 
« neither fear of death, nor hope of life, nor angels of 
« ſatan, nor princes, nor potentates, nor ſufferings pre- 
« fent, nor ſufferings to come, nor heights of preferment, 
„ nor depths of dire, nor any other creature or thing, 
«© ſhall be able to ſeparate us from the love of God in 
4 Chriſt Jeſus.our Lord.”— . 
. ; 
WE hade in the fifteenth chapter of the firſt epiſtle to 


produce; and all the rich and ſalutary fruits which can re- 


gale the palate, and preſerve the health of mankind. As to 


The figures, which are the leaſt "beauties of this noble diſ- 
courſe, they are more numerous and lively than in any 


piece of eloquence of equal length in any language. Here 


you have the metaphor with all its ſprightlineſs, and clear 


alluſion: the proſopopeia, or creation ofa perſon, with all 


"its ſurprize and wonder: interrogation with its moſt preſſin 
J 


vehemence and rapidity : amplification, with its unexhanſte 
ſtories, and entertaining variety: repetition, with all its 


emphaſis, quicknels of turn and charm of harmony: the 
"epiphonema, or concluding remark,” with all its ſoundneſs 


of ſenle and ſagacity, all its dexterity and happineſs of 3 
licztion. The great apoſtle's entrance upon his fubje 


and addreſs to his converts, who began to waver, is very 
- prudent and engaging, ſet off in the choiceſt words, and 
moſt perſuaſive expreſſions. He tells them, that he declares 
no other goſpel] than what they received, ſtood in, and 


4 
©. 
* 


Y 


* 


- becauſe it is of infinite value, and every ſtrict account muſt 


ſhould be faved by, if they. perſevered in the ſound faith. 
You received it not only by words, but actions, figns and 
wonders ; it was delivered to you as a depofitum, or ſacred 


% 88157 which ought to be kept inviolable and undiminiſhed; 


be 
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be given of it at the laſt day. When the good man magni- 
fies his own labours, to keep up a.credit againſt a faction 
in his church, who endeavour to blemiſh it, and defeat his 
miniſtry, he takes off the offence of ſelf-commendation by 
the humbleſt and ſincereſt acknowledgment of his former 
faults; by taking all the ſhame of his bigotry and ſpight to 
Chriſtianity upon (himſelf; and aſcribing his pre- eminence 
above others, and his glorious ſucceſs in preaching the goſ- 
pel, which before he laid waſte, to the mighty power and 
free grace of God. d' Ae enden l 

Then the noble champion of Chriſtianity produces his 
variety of ſtrong reaſons to eſtabliſh this fundamental doc- 
trine ot it, upon which all our precious hopes reſt ; which 
the devil attacks with all his engines, and is the grand ſub- 
ject of the ſcoffs and ridicule of the Corinthian, and other 
Pagan philoſophers, inſpired and. deluded by that malicious 
impoſtor.—What a-clote chain and connexion of arguments 
— * up this very learned and elaborate diſcourſe! How 
do reaſons upon reaſons ariſe; and one beauty and wonder 

cloſely ſucceed another! There is, full, ſatisfaction in the 
ſtrength of his reaſoning, and perpetual pleaſure in the 
variety of it... The apoſtle, ſays an eloquent writer on this 
ſubje&;- with a refiſtlels force and conviction, proves, what 
was utterly abhorrent to the Heathen, philoſophers, that 
filth and rottenneſs are the preparations to glory; and duſt 
and - aſhes the feed-plots of immortality, What ſtrong, 
what joyous aſſurances does he give us, that our grave will 
not ſo much be the concluſion as the interruption of our 
lives; a-ſhort interval between the preſent and the future; 
and a paſſage to convey us from this lite, to one of glory, 
and eternal enjoyment! | tn is ” 
With what becoming ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity does the 
great man introduce his diſcavery of the moſt ſublime and 
1 mportant myſteries that ever were revealed. to angels or men! 
In what an awful manner he raiſes their attention and reve- 
rence! Now. this 1 ſay, brethren, that fleſh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven, Behold! I ſhew 
you a myſtery.” How many ſublime and glorious doc- 
trines*does this illuminated man diſcover in one breath! 
The order of the reſurrection: thoſe who die in Chriſt ſhall 
riſe next to their maſter ; by virtue of whole reſurrection 
they riſe to eternal bliſs. The end of Chriſt's mediatorial 
kingdom: the agility, brightneſs, and glory of celeſtial or 
reſurrection bodies. The different degrees of glory, in per- 
ſons differently qualified. That ſome Chriſtians ſhall tur» 
vive 
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vive at the day of judgment, and undergo a change equiva- 
lent to A und be transformed in an inſtant into unutter- 
able brightneſs and dignity. Thoſe awful expreſſions, ev 
lou, ev pr oMedus, ev Th ergely E ÄWyi (oahtioer ya) Na 
oi veupor eYerhnoovra aOhapror, no ves akhayyoopthe, ſtrike 
every attentive reader with furprize and trembling. 
Towards the cloſe, the apoſtle, having prepared the way, 
and gained authority by a firm and reſiſt leſs chain of argu- 
ments, exhorts his Corinthians to ſuitable faith and practice 
with a noble earneſtneſs; and reproves them with a charit- 
able ſeverity. © Awake to righteouſneſs” Awake and be 
ſober (fo the emphatical word fignifies) for it looks like 
drunkenneſs and diſtraction in any one by infidelity and 
vice to extinguiſh ſuch glorious hopes, ſuch joyous expec- 
tations, which are only ſupported by this grand article of 
the reſurrection. | | 

In purſuance of this moſt rational and reſiſtleſs diſcourſe, 
St. Paul, in the fervour of his s and firmneſs of his 
faith, breaks out into a ſong of victory and triumph over 
death and the grave; by him deſcribed as dreadful tyrants, 
armed, and long victorious over human race. He repreſents 
the monſters as already ſubdued, and treads on the necks of 
thoſe univerſal conquerors. Then he paſſes on to adore our 
bleſſed deliverer, the great captain of our ſalvation, and raiſe 
a trophy of gratitude to the Lord of Hoſts, the only giver 
of all victory, the reſurrection and the life; who has brought 
immortality to light by his goſpel, and triumphed over hell 
and death, even upon the crols. 

Then how juſt, how moving and emphatical is the prac- 
tical concluſion from this doctrine? * Wherefore, my be- 
loved brethren, be ye ſtedfaſt, unmoveable,” where we 
have two ſtrong words to the ſame ſenſe, to expreſs the im- 
portance of the doctrine, and increaſe the vehemence of the 
exhottation,—** Always abounding in the work of the Lord.” 
He did not barely ſay, working, or doing the work of the 
Lord, but abounding in it ; governing your own ſouls and 
bodies by an unblameable conduct, a pure and ſtrict diſci- 
pline ; / Anita God with fincerity and fervency of ſpirit, 
and promoting the intereſt of mankind with indefatigable 
diligence, and unceaſing labours of love. What labour can 
be a trouble, nay, what labour can be otherwiſe than the 
higheſt pleaſure to him, who is aſſured that his Saviour will 
change his vile body, that it may be like unto his own 
„ glorious body,” will give him perfect conſummation and 
bliſs both in body and ſoul, and beſtow an him the . 
5 . n 5 k a 8 
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able reward of an immortal life of the ſweeteſt and moſt happy 
enjoyments ? oft EIS 90 


= * = * 
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THAT paſſage of St. Paul, in his ſecond epiſtle to the 
Corinthians, is a conſummate piece of ſublimity, having 
both grandeur and inexpreſſible elevation in its thought; 
true emphaſis and magnificence in its language, and the no- 
bleſt numbers and harmony in its contexture or compoſition. 
Never were the ſame number of words more happily and 
harmoniouſly placed together. Turn them into any feet 
that proſody can bear, and they muſt fall into excellent and 
well-ſounding numbers. The long and ſhort ſyllables are 
perfectly well mixed, and duly tempered, if you meaſure 
them thus: Kel)” Ur- ag—urepbohyv—auavioy Bapog Sotys, 
the numbers will be grand and noble. Every one fees how 
exact and beautiful the oppoſition is betwixt ** afflition-— 
«++ want, diſgrace,” and“ pains;“ and . in 
the ſacred language is every thing honourable, great and 
deſirable; and between the preſent light affliction for a 
„ moment; and the far more exceeding and eternal weight 
1 of globy.“ 

Upon this paſſage a ſharp commentator ſays, What an in- 
fluence St. Paul's Hebrew had upon his Greek, is every 
where viſible. ** Kabod” in Hebrew ſignifies to be heavy 
and to be glorious; St. Paul in the Greek joins them, and 
ſays, Weight of glory.“ And does not the Hebraiſm add 
ſtrength and beauty to the phraſe? Is it any treſpaſs againſt 
propriety of language, and rational grammar, to put toge- 
ther an aſſemblage of agreeable ideas to invigorate the ſtyle, 
and clear the ſenſe? The ancient and modern tranſlators 
{weat and labour to render this paſſage, are forced to uſe. 
irregular expreſſions, , and words and phraſes which exceed 
all compariſon, Their efforts tho' laudable, have very little 
effect; they ſink infinitely below the aſtoniſhing original. 

'The-pleaſure which the learned and devout reader receives 
from the brightneſs of the metaphor, the harmony of the 
conſtruction, and the exactneſs of the beautiful oppoſition, 
is entirely ſwallowed up by the ſublimity of the thought. 
Kell utepbonyv as vrepbohyv auwwov gag Jogys, take him off 
trom conſidering the leſſer beauties. He is agitated with va- 
riety of devout paſſions ; his heart beats, and he ſheds tears: 
be believes, and wonders ; his Joy and gratitude are mixt 
with fear and trembling: that God thro' his dear and eter- 
nal Son ſhould be ſo gracious to human race, lapſed into 
iel , 2 | . wickedneſs 
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wickedneſs and rebellion, as to prepare for them ſuch im- 
menſity of honour and happineſs, as no words or thoughts 
can reach. Here invention is confounded, and eloquence 
ſtruck dumb. In the moſt celebrated trifles of earth it is 
eaſy to over-magnity, and uſe hyperboles; but in the glories 
of heaven there is no place, no poſſibility for hyperbole. 
Paſs from one ſtrength and loſtineſs of language to another; 
ſpeak with the tongues of angels and men; go thro' all the 
moſt triumphant topics of amplification, and you muſt ſtill for 
ever fall ſhort of the infinite - greatneſs and dignity of the 
thing. It is inconceivable, unutterable joy and happineſs, 
eternal admiration and rapture! 8 


* 


FROM the twelfth verſe of the ſixth chapter of the firſt 
epiſtle to St. Timothy to the end, we have an admirable 
iece of eloquence, and clean compoſition, made up of the 
eſt-ſounding / and happily-ſigniflcant words, emphatically 
expreſſing very ſolid and ſublime thoughts, which is natu- 
rally and eafily divided into four periods as good and full as 
1 an Tully or Demoſthenes. Would you entertain your- 
felt with the choice delicacies of ſweet and haMonious 
ſtructure? Diligently tead that divine lecture of morality 
in the twelſth chapter of the Romans. There the members 
of the v anſwer one another with a very agreeable va- 
riety of ſentiments, and Chriſtian doctrines delivered in a 
few pure and proper words; and a wonderful ſmoothneſs and 
equality of numbers, without nicety or affectation, eafier 
tban Iſocrates, rapid and vehement as Demoſthenes. The 
great eloquence of this chapter, and its quick and accurate 
turns, the excellent critic St. Auſtin admires, and aſter him 
Eraſmus ; who ſuays in concluſion of his juſt encomium, that 
no muſic can be ſweeter. That fine paſſage of the Apoſtle 
toftlie Theffalonians (1 epiſtle, verſe 14) is as admirable for 
the! purity of its moral, and diffuſiveneſs of its charitable 
meaning; as for the elegancy and force of its words, and the 
delicate turn of its ſtructure, The union of the words 
within each comma or ſtop, and their mutual relation and 
aſſiſtunce, is exquiſitely proper and natural. The noble pe- 
tioct runs on with ſtrength and ſmoothneſs,” and ends cloſe 
and full: both the ear and judgment are ſatisfied. Let a 
man of diſcermment and taſte in theſe matters diligently tead 
theſe paſſages ſeletted out of the ſacred writers, with Ephe- 
3. 18, 19, 20, 21.—2 Peter g. 16, 17, 18. and nu- 
merous others which he himſelf will readily obſerve, and pe 
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will receive the higheſt entertainment that the mind carr 
have from true grandeur of thought, and noblenels of ex- 
prefſion ; from a bold and free conſtruction, and the har- 
mony of the ſweeteſt and beſt ſounding numbers. | 


— — ——— A — — — 

Sr. MATTHEW has all the characters of à good hil- 
torian, truth and impartiality, clearnels of narration, pro- 
priety and gravity of language, order of time well obſerved. 
—He is grave without formality or ſtiffnels ; plain with dig- 
nity; and agreeably copious and full in his relation of our 
Lord's moſt divine diſcourſes and healing works of wonder. 


a —<_—_—T 
—_ * — 


Sr. MARK follows the ſteps of St. Matthew, and ſome- 
times interprets and explains him. Like his great maſter St. 
Peter he has a comprehenſive, clear, and beautiful brevity. 
His ſtyle comes up to what the nobleſt critics demand of 
an hiſtorian, that his ſtyle be majeſtic, and grave, as well as 
ſimple and unaffected. His narration ſhould: be animated, 

ſhort, and clear; and fo as oſten to outrun the impatience 
of the reader. He fometimes ules the repetition'of words of 
the fame original, and like ſound, which the moſt vigorous 
authors do: he does We. and whenever he does it, 
to me it appears very graceful and becoming. This divine 
writer, notwithſtanding his brevity, makes ſeveral noble re- 
flections, and brings in many curious remarks and circum- 
ſtances, which are omitted by the other evangeliſts.— In 
ſhort, the goſpel of St. Mark, conſidering the copiouſneſs 
and majeſty of the ſubject, the variety of great actions, and 
their ſurpriſing circumſtances, the number of found morals 
and curious remarks compriſed in it, is the ſhorteſt and clear- 
eſt, the moſt marvellous, and ſatis factory hiſtory in the whole 
world. | , 1 6 1 LR.49) ; 


& © . 
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Sr. LUKE is pure, copious, and flowing in his lan- 
guage, and has a wonderful and moſt entertaining variety of 
elect circumſtances in his narration of our Saviour's divine 
actions. He acquaints us with numerous paſlages of the 
evangelical hiſtory not related by any other evangeliſt, St. 
'Trenceus particularly mentions many parables, relations, ac- 
counts of times and perſons omitted by all the reſt. Both 
in his-golpel and apoſtolical acts he is accurate and neat, 
clear —— with a natural and eaſy grace; his ſtyle is 
PLAY L 3 admirably 
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admirably accommodated to the deſign of hiſtory. The nar- 
rative of the acts of the Apoſtles is perſpicuous and noble; 
the diſcourſes inſerted emphatical, eloquent, and fublime. 
He is juſtly applauded for his politeneſs and elegance by 
ſome critics; who ſeem to magnify him in order to depreci- 
ate the reſt of the evangeliſts ; when yet it is plain he has as 
many Hebraiſms and peculiarities as any one of them ; which 
they are charged with as faults and blemiſhes of ſtyle. | 


| — ü 2 * 
THE ſtyle and character of St. John is grave and ſimple, 
ſhort and perſpicuous.—As to his language, it is plain and 
ſometimes low, but he reaches to the heaven of heavens in 
the ſublimity of his notions.— The venerable plainneſs, the 
majeſtic gravity and beautiful ſimplicity of this writer will 
always by men of judgment be valued above all the pomp of 
artificial eloquence, and gaudy ornaments of ſophiſtry and 
the declamatory ſtyle. 55 
This inſpired writer has frequent repetitions to preſs his 
important doctrines with more cloſeneſs and vehemence. He 
often takes one thing two ways, both in the affirmative and 
negative. He that hath the Son, hath life; and he that 
«« hath not the Son, hath not life.“ This part of his cha- 
racter, it is hoped, may eſcape the ſevere animadverſion of 
the critics, becauſe the politeſt and nobleſt writers of Greece 
uſe the ſame repetitions. $7 WTO TH; 

This glorious goſpel completes the evangelical hiſtory, 
and enriches it with ſeveral” moſt heavenly diſcourſes and 
miracles. of the world's Saviour, not recorded by any of the 
three divine writers before him. The five firſt chapters give 
an account of his works of wonder before the Baptiſt's im- 
pg He enlarges upon the eternal exiſtence of our 

aviour, and gives us a moſt edifying and delightful account 
of his converſation for many days upon earth with his apoſ- 
tles and ſelect diſciples after his victorious and triumphant 
reſurre&tion, _ | EO FIR 

The ſtyle and terms, the ſpirit and ſentiments of his two 
laſt letters, are not only alike, but often the very fame as in 
the firſt, Every line is animated with the ſpirit of unfeigned 
charity, recommended in divers ways, and by varions rea- 
{ſons ; which is the peculiar character of this beloved diſciple, 
and the great glory of Chriſtianity, wa, no ry he 
The Revelation is writ much in the ſame ſtyle with the 
goſpel and epiſtles, and entertains and inſtructs the reader 
with variety. of Chriſtian morals, and * 
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From this noble book may be drawn reſiſtleſs proofs of our 
Saviour's eternal exiſtence; the incommunicable attributes 
of eternity and infinite power are there plainly and directly 
applied to Jeſus, the Son of God, | 

It is in vain to look for more loſty deſcriptions or majeſtic 
images than you find in this facred book. Could the accla- 
mations and hallelujahs of God's houſhold be expreſſed with 
more propriety — magnificence than by the ſhouts of vaſt 
multitudes, the roaring of many waters, and the dreadful 
ſound of the loudeſt and ſtrongeſt thunders ? 

And how tranſporting an entertainment muſt it be to the 
bleſſed, to have all the ſtrength of ſound tempered with all 
its ſweetneſs and harmony, perfe&ly ſuited to their celeſtial 
ear, and moſt exalted falle! The deſcription of the Son of 
God in the nineteenth chapter, from ver. 11 to 17, is in all 
the pomp and grandeur of language. We have every cir- 
cumſtance and particular that is moſt proper to expreſs power 
and juſtice, majeſty and goodnels ; to raiſe admiration, and 
high pleaſure, corrected with awe. 


— ww 


WE have already had ſeveral occaſions to ſpeak of the 

eat St. Paul; and what can be ſaid worthy of him? How 

all we begin, or where ſhall we end ? Shall we admire this 
noble preacher and champion of the croſs for his perfect 
knowledge of religion; for the copiouſneſs and variety of his 

le; for the loftineſs of his thought; for the dexterity of 
his addreſs ; for the wonderful extent of his genius ; or the 
more admirable comprehenſion of his charity? He has every 
charm of eloquence in his writings ; and, when there is oc- 
caſion, ſhews himſelf maſter of every ſtyle. _ 

Thoſe tranſpoſitions, embarraſſments, and as ſome people 
call them, inconſequences, which are found in ſome of his 
epiſtles, proceed, as St. Trenœus juſtly obſerves, from the 
quickneſs of his arguings, the fluency of his language, and 
the divine zeal and impetuouſneſs of his ſpirit, 

Thoſe places, which incompetent judges eſteem faulty and 
ſoleciſtical, are generally ſome of his nobleſt and ſublimeſt 
paſſages ; and proceed from his vehemence, great ſkill in the 
Old Teſtament, the plenty and vivacity of his thoughts, 
We have parallel forms of ſpeech in the nobleſt Greek and 
Roman authors; and they are ſo far from being prejudicial 
or diſagreeable to a capable reader, that they only raiſe his 
curioſity, and ſharpen his diligence ; which will always be 
rewarded with diſcoveries " beauties, and improvement = 
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the moſt admirable and uſeful notions. Sometimes St. Paul 
drops in the objections of others, and gives his anſwers 
without any change in the ſcheme of his language to give 
notice, as Mr. Locke juſtly obſerves. And the greateſt 
maſters in the two nobleſt languages in the world often 
do the fame; particularly Demoſthenes, Tully, Horace, 
Anacreon, > . 7 * 
8 8 1 


IN the divine epiſtle of St. James are to be found, vigor- 
ous and expreſſive words, a beautiful ſimplicity, lively fi- 
gures, natural and engaging thoughts, and ſolid eloquence 
altogether worthy of an * 8 

Is there to be found a more vigorous and beautiful deſcrip- 
tion of the miſchiefs and malignity of an unbridled tongue 
than in the third chapter? Nothing upon the ſubject, that 

I have ſeen, comes up to the propriety and vigour of its 
ſingle and compound words, the livelineſs of the metaphor, 
the variety of its alluſions and illuftrations, the quickneſs of 
the terms, and the fitneſs and force of its compariſons. Is 
there not wonderful emphaſis and eloquence in that ſublime 
deſcription of the bountiful} and immutable nature of the 
bleſſed God? Every good and perfect gift is from above, 
«© from the Father of lights.” Salutary gifts do not, as 
ſtupid heretics pretend, proceed from the ſtars, but far 
above all worlds, from the Father of all the heavenly in- 
Habitants, and Creator of all the heavenly bodies, with 
whom there is no variableneſs or ſhadow of turning. The 
terms are exactly proper and aſtronomical, according to the 
appearances of things, and the common notions of mankind. 
Upon this appearance and received opinion, the fun, the 
prince of the planetary heavens, has his parallaxes or changes, 
appears different in the eaſt, in his meridian height, and 
decline to the weſt. He has his annual departures from us, 
which are the ſolſtices or por. according to thele departures 
he caſts different ſhades, But God is the unchangeable tun 
that does not riſe or ſet, come nearer to, or go farther from 
any part or ſpace of the univerſe ; an eternal unapproach- 
able light, without any variation, eclipſe, or mixture of 
ſhade. wa LE ate 
— —ñ—ñ— Taz — — 

Sr. PET ER's ſtyle expreſſes the noble vehemence and 
fervour of his ſpirit, the full knowledge he had of Chriſtianity, 
and the ſtrong aſſurance he had of the truth and certainty of 


his 


* 
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his doctrine; and he writes with the authority of the firſt 
man in the college of the Apoſtles. He writes with that 
juickneſs and rapidity of ſtyle, with that noble neglect of 
ome of the formal conſequences and nicety of grammar, ſtill 
preſerving its true reaſon, and natural analogy (which are 
always marks of a fublime genius) that you can ſcarce per- 
_ the pauſes of his diſcourſe, and diſtinction of his pe- 
riods. | | 

Able majeſty and becoming freedom is what diſtinguiſhes 
St. Peter: a devout and judicious perſon cannot read him 
without ſolemn attention, and awful concern. The confla- 
gration of this lower world, and future judgment of angels 
and men, in the third chapter of the ſecond epiſtle, is de- 
ſcribed in ſuch ſtrong and terrible terms, ſuch awful circum- 
ſtances, that in the deſcription we ſee the planetary heavens 
and this our earth wrapped up with devouring flames, hear 
the groans of an expiring world, and the crathes of nature 
tumbling into univerſal ruin.— | 

I cannot, with ſome critics, find any great difference be- 
twixt the ſtyle of the firſt and ſecond epiſtles; it is to me no 
more than we find in the ſtyle of the ſame perſons at different 
times. There is much the ſame energy and clear brevity; 
the ſame rapid run of language, and the fame commanding 
majeſty in them both. Take them together, and they are 
admirable for ſignificant epithets, and ſtrong compound 
words; ſor beautiful and ſprightly figures, adorable and ſub- 
lime doctrines; pure and heavenly morals, expreſſed in a 
chaſte, lively, and graceful ſtyle. 


ST. JUDE, ſays Origen, writ an epiſtle in few lines in- 
_ deed, but full of vigorous expreſſions o 8 race. He 
briefly and ſtrongly repreſents the deteſtable doctrines and 
practices of the impure Gnoſtics and followers of Simon Ma- 
gus; and reproves thoſe profligate perverters of ſound prin- 
ciples, and patrons of lewdneſs (which are generally the fame 
perſons) with a juſt indignation and ſeverity; and at the 
{ame time exhorts all ſound Chriſtians, with a genuine apoſ- 
tolical charity, to have tender compaſſion for theſe deluded 
wretches ; and vigorouſly to endeavour to reclaim them from 
the ways of hell, and pluck them as brands out of the fire. 
The Apoſtle takes the ſenſe, and frequently the words of 
St. Peter's ſecond chapter of his ſecond epiſtle ; ſometimes he 
leaves out ſome of St. Peter's words, ſometimes he inlarges 
and gives a different turn to the thought. * 
ä ot 
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Both the divine writers are very near akin in ſubje&, ſtyle, 
vehemence, and juſt indignation againſt impudence and 
lewdnelſs; againſt inſidious underminers of chaſtity, and de- 
bauchers of ſound principles. They anſwer one another in 
the New Teſtament, as the prophecy of Obadiah and part of 
the forty-ninth chapter of Jeremiah do in the Old. 
There are no nobler amplifications in any author than in 
theſe two divine writers, when they deſcribe the numerous 
villainies of the Gnoſtics in a variety of inſtances; whigh they 
ſeverely brand, cmphatically expoſe, and yet ha ex- 
preſs in all the cleanneſs and chaſtity of language. | 

| Sacred Claſſics, paſſim, 
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BOOK IV. 
Excellence and Facility of the original Languages 
of the Holy Scriptures, with various Inſtances 


of great Attachment to and knowledge of thoſe 
dae malle Writings. ret 


o 


ſ 


"INTRODUCTION. 


T was on the revival of letters, and by the ſtudy of the | 


Greek and Hebrew Languages eſpecially, that the Re- 
formation took place in various parts of Europe. A 
cloud of learned men was raiſed up by Providence, who, 
with great diligence and aſſiduity, cultivated the ſtudy of 
ſacred, as well as profane literature. The conſequence was 


then, as it always will be, under ſimilar circumſtances, light 


broke in upon them, darkneſs and error were diſſipated from 
their minds, and they became ſo many happy, and highly 
honoured inſtruments, in illuminating the world. Tn 

reformation, however, though great and important in itſelf, 
was then, and ſtill continues to be, very partial and de- 
fective. And, if at any time it becomes more general and 
compleat, it muſt be, I apprehend, by a reviving attention to 


the Holy Bible. Nor will the Bible, humanly ſpeaking, everbe' 
univerſally received and reſpected, but by a more general appli- 


cation to the original languages, eſpecially among the cler 
and gentry of the land. For this purpoſe a foundation muſt 
be laid in our grammar ſchools. Till then, the knowledge 


of the original language of the Old Teſtament muſt, from 


the very nature of things, be extremely partial and confined. 
No perſon in Switzerland, we are told, can be admitted into 
Holy Orders, who is not tolerably well verſed in the Hebrew, 


as well as the Greek and Latin tongues. A ſtatute of the 


ſame kind in this country might be attended with the hap- 
pieſt effects. It would neceſſarily turn the attention of the 
maſters of our claſſical ſchools to that language, and of con- 
ſequence to the ſtudy of the Old Teſtament, in conjunction 
Man | with 
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PEW. INTRODUCTION. 


with the New; and then the pious and elegant labours of a 
Lowth, in that ways would ome much more eminently 
and * uſeful, than they are at preſent. It will be 
ſeen, with a degree of conviction not eaſy to be reſiſted, in 
the following collection, how very excellent, entertaining, 
and eaſy, the two languages are, in which the Holy Scrip- 
tures are, principally, written; and that conſiderable num- 
bers of both ſexes have applied themſelves, with much plea- 
ſure and ſucceſs, to the cultivation of them. Such perſons 
are, at all times, the ornament and bleſſing of their own, and 
the boaſt and glory of every other age. 
_ Tranſlations, indeed, in all common and ordinary caſes, - 
do well ſupply the place of the original text, and are ſuch 
helps and benefits as can never be enough and ſufficiently 
rized. But our own tranſlation, and all other tranſlations 
of the Bible, or indeed of any other book, however accurat e 
and excellent, muſt, from the very nature of the thing, fall 
vaſtly ſhort of the original, in ſpirit and elegance. If, there- 
fore, through our indolence and want of taſte, or rather, I 
might Jay, if through our perverſeneſs and want of piety, 
we are contented to drink of the foul and muddy ſtreams, 
when we might quench our parched and thirſty ſouls at the 
pure and limpid fountain of everiaſting truth, I tremble for 
the account we ſhall make to the great Author of our bein 
when he comes to judge the — in righteouſneſs! Indeed 
he hath told us beforehand what will be the doom of all 
{uch neglecters and deſpiſers of his benefits: Then he 
«© which had received the one talent, came and ſaid, Lord, 
„ knew thee, that thou art an hard man, reaping. where 
thou haſt not ſown, and gathering where thou haſt not 
«© ftrawed ; and I was afraid, and went, and hid thy talent 
< in the earth: lo, there thou haſt that is thine. His Lord 
% anſwered and ſaid unto him, Thou wicked and flothful 
«« ſervant, didſt thou know that I reap where I have not 
„ ſowed, and gather where I have not ſtrawed? Thou 
„ oughteſt, therefore, to have put my money to the ex- 
„ changers, and then at my coming I thould have received 
. .<« mine own with uſury. Take, therefore, the talent from 
« him, and give it unto him that hath ten talents. For 
«« unto every one that hath ſhall be yon; and he ſhall have 
« abundance ; but from him that hath not ſhall be taken 
% away, even that which he hath. And caſt ye the unpro- 
< fitable ſervant into outer darkneſs: there ſhall be weeping 


«© and gnathing of teeth,” | 


INTRODUCTION, ceclaiti 


A ſingle hour each da —_——_— ſpent in the ſtudy of 
God's Word, would enable the moſt common and moderate 
underſtanding, to read the Old Teſtament in Hebrew, and 
the New in rok, in a much leſs time than is uſually ſup- 
poſed ; and would afford a degree of pleaſure and ſatisfaction 
to the mind, even in the acquiſition, which is vaſtly ſuperior 
to all ſenſual enjoyments. And how many hours do our 
gentry of both ſexes, and many, even in the common and 
middling rank of people, ſpend in ſloth, in idleneſs, and in 
folly, which might be admirably well employed in obtaining 
the original languages; or, at leaſt, in reading and ſtudying 
the excellent Englith verſion we are already favoured with. 
I wiſh they — be perſuaded to believe (what is the truth) 
that the Bible is not only the moſt uſeful and inſtructive, 
but the moſt entertaining and delightful Book in the world, 
whether read in the original, or in our own common and 
venerable tranſlation. Were” 

If other teſtimonies were wanting to the truth and ex- 
cellency of the Holy Scriptures, beſides thoſe contained in 
the former part of this work, many of the moſt decided and 
eee a will be met with in this and the ſubſequent 
book. | 
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BOOK w. 


Erle and Facil ty of the griginal Tae: 
of the Holy Scriptures, with various Inſtances 


' of great Attachment lo and Knowledge of "thoſe 
eee ee 


N E. CHAMBERS, Es. 


H E Hebrew lnngusge, called alſo abſolutely Hebrew, 

is the language tpoke by thie Hebreus, who were ſo 

called, as is moſt probable, from Heber, the ſon of 
Shem, wherein all the books of the Old Teſtament are writ- 
ten; whence it is alſo called the holy or facred language. 

There is no piece, in all antiquity, written in pure He- 
brew, beſide the books of the Old Teſtament ; and even 
ſome parts of thoſe are in Chaldee. 

The Hebrew, then, a pears to be the moſt ancient of all the 
languages in the world ; at leaſt it is ſo with regard to us, 
who know of no older. Some learned men will have it the 
language ſpoken by Adam in Paradiſe; and that the faints 
will ſpeak it in Heaven; alledging, that it is ſo conciſe, and 
yet ſo ſignificant, fo athetic, and yet ſo free from levity, 
or bombaſt, as of all Ianguages to approach neareſt to that 
of ſpirits, who need no words for conveying their ideas to 
each other. Dr. Sharpe adopts the opinion, that the He- 
brew was the ___ language ; not indeed that the Hebrew 
is the unvaried cke of our firſt parents; but that it was 
the! n * men at the — and however 

it 
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it might have been improved and altered from the firſt ſpeech 
of our firſt parents, it was the original of all the languages, 
or almoſt all the” languages, or rather dialects, that have 
ſince ariſen in the .. ͤũͤ P.. 
The Hebrew, ſuch as we have it in the Holy Scripture, is 
a very regular, analogical language, and is particularly fo 
in its 'conjugations. Properly ſpeaking, there is but one 
ſimple conjugation ; but this is varied in each verb feven or 
_ eight different ways, which has the effect of ſo many differ- 
ent conjugations, and affords a great number of expreſſions, 
whereby to repreſent, under one ſingle word, all the different 
modifications of a verb, and ſeveral ideas at once; which in 
the modern, and moſt of the ancient and learned languages, 
are expreſſible onlyÞþwgphraſes. © 8 
The Greek language has a great copia or ſtock of words: 
its inflexions are as remarkable for their variety, as thoſe of 
moſt of the other European tongues for their ſimplicity. 
It has three numbers, ſingular, dual, and plural, my | abun- 
dance of tenſes in its verbs, which makes a variety in diſ- 
courſe, prevents a certain dryneſs, which always accompanies 
a too great uniformity, and renders the language peculiarly 
fit for all kinds of verſe. | | 
Fe! oft * K M 6. Cyclopœdia. 


2. M. JovxNAL DE CARLENCAS. 


THE knowledge of languages o the entry to the 
ſciences. The — 8 the — ſatisfied 
themſelves with ſpeaking well their mother- tongue, without 
iving themſelves the trouble to learn ſtrange 2 

he ancient Egyptians, in their happy ages, had no ambi- 
tion to puſh themſelves abroad; they found at home where- 
withal to ſatisfy all their wants; and being conſtant ob- 
ſervers of their maxims, they carefully avoided the introduc- 
ing among them the language and manners of their neigh- 
bours, whom they looked upon as barbarians; and indeed 
they were leſs polite than t ge. 
- I except their neighbours the Hebrews, who with à noble 
ſimplicity were very polite : but they were a people in a 
ſpecial manner ſeparated: from all others; they abhorred the 
cuſtoms of the Gentiles ; and deſpiſed their ſtudies, where 
every thing ſavoured of idolatry. The book which God 
had put in their hands, was to them inſtead of all-other 
books, and contained all that they ought and wanted to 
know. The language in which the book is written, = —. | 

* | Ay 
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fectly conform to the character of that people, It is ſimple 
in its words, all derived from a few roots, without any com- 
poſition ; it is rich, ſolid, and clear in its expreſſions, which 
ive diſtin& ideas, and form ſenſible images: and, which 
wk to me very remarkable, this language fuffered no 
change at all from Moſes down to the time of the Babyloniſh 
captivity : then, that is, during the ſeventy years that the 
captivity laſted, the Hebrew ceaſed to be the common lan- 
age of the Jews, who ſubſtituted in its room the Syriac or 
Che daic. Since their return from the captivity, there have 
been none but the learned, who underſtood Hebrew; be- 
ſides, they abandoned the uſe of the ancient Hebrew letters 
(which the Samaritans kept) and took thoſe of the Chal- 

deans, which we improperly call Hebrew letters. 
Hiſtory of the Belles Laber and of the Arts and Sciences. 


3. MoxsiEkU s LANCELLOT. 


THE Hebrew is the moſt ancient of all languages, from 
whence the Greek itſelf derives its origin.— 4 
The Greek contains in itſelf all the beauty and advantage 
of all other languages, whether for its perfpicuity, ſtrength, 
gr ſweetneſs. New Method of learning Greek, 


4. Row ape Leicn, Eso. 


THE three learned languages were fanQified by Chriſt 
upon the groſs. Latin is a common tongue, Greek a copi- 
ous tongue, but Hebrew the moſt ancient and holy tongue. 
For antiquity, it is the tongue of Adam; for ſanctity, the 
tongue of God. In this tongue God ſpake to the prophets 
and patriarchs ; in this tongue the angels ſpake to men; in 
this tongue the prophets wrote the Old Teſtament; this 
tongue, as is thought, ſhall the ſaints ſpeak in heaven.— 

_ Thole who beſtow maſt pains in ſearching into the origi 
nal languages, and are moſt ſkilful therein, muſt needs be 
the beſt textſmen and interpreters of Scripture.— 

The two: Teſtaments are the two paps of the church, from 
which we ſuck the ſincere milk of the Word: one pap is not 
more like to another than are theſe two for ſubſtance ; but 
for language they vary, as two breaſts may differ in colour. 
The Old Teſtament was written in Hebrew, which is the 
moſt, ancient and maternal language; and the New Teſta- 
ment in Greek, a moſt copious and fertile tongue. —Theſe 
two languages, the Hebrew and Greek, are the two eyes of 
a divine. Critica Sacra, pam. 

5. Rev. 
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5. Rev. ANDREW SYMPSON. 


T H E learned who are ſkilful in Greek and Hebrew, have 
no ſmall: advantage of others. Theſe ſee not but by the 
Others eyes; thole ſee with their own what is written in the 
Holy Scriptures, . They hear the very ſame words which 
once ſpake unto his people.—They can perceive the 
peculiar and native elegancy, the ſweet alluſions and ca- 
dences of words, with the rich and loſty expreſſions in the 
original, which the moſt exquiſite tranſlation doth not fully 
attain. unto. In a word, whereas others can but drink of 
the waters which run through the channels of tranſlations, 
they may have recourſe unto the fountains themſelves, 
drink at the, ſpring head, where the waters muſt needs be 
both ſweeter and clearer. For, | 


Dulcius 
| | Purius 
| | | The ſtreams in ſweetneſs never can compare 
1 With thoſe pure waters which in fountains are. 


E ipſo fonte bibuntur aquz. 


The New Teſtament Greek is not of another ſort, diverſe, 

unlike, or different from 'other Greek authors, hiſtorians, 

| poets, orators, &c. ſuch as was every where ſpoken and un- 

N derſtood. This Pfochenius proveth at large, ſhewing by an 
ö hundred inſtances extracted out of ſo many texts of the New 
Teſtament, that the very ſame words and phraſes, which.the 
evangeliſts and apoſtles there ſet down, may be found in 
Homer, Heſiod, Iſocrates, Euripides, and other Greek au- 
HS thors, The New Teſtament Greek is ſo little that by one 
= hour in the morning and evening, in one week it may be 
| read over with eaſe and great delight. There are in all only 
| 5242 Words. It being ſo ſhort, and which may be ſo ſoon 
| learned, why ſhould it be ſo much neglected, ſo little looked 
. on? If Alexander the Great did ſo highly prize Homer's 
Iliad, that he put it in a caſket garniſhed with gold and 

2rl, carried it along with him as his Vade-mecum, and 
placed it every night under his pillow; in what high eſteem - 

ought Chriſtians to have the New Teſtament ? e heart 

of man is not able to conceive, neither the tongue of man or 

angel fully and reg to expreſs theexcellency, dignity, 

worth wh, utility thereof. 1 | 

Joſeph Scaligen writes of himſelf, that in four months 

ſpace he read ei the Greek poets, ſelected out of them 


what he thought moſt excellent, and compoſed alſo a 
grammar. What he did in ſo thort a time, may not others 


do, 


* 
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do, through God's bleſſing, in a longer? The Greek pri- 
mitives are not fo many, but that in a few weeks they may 
be got by heart, and through daily uſe become fo familiar, 
that they may ſtill be kept in memory. 
Is Preface to Greek Lexicon, 


6. Jesus THE SON OF SIRACH. 


THE fame things uttered in Hebrew, and tranſlated into 
another tongue, have not the ſame force in them: and not 
only theſe things, but the law itſelf, and the prophets, and 
the reſt of the books have no ſmall difference when they are 
ſpoken in their own language. Prologue to Eccleſiaſticus. 


% 


7. Rev. Jonn PARKHURST. 


I FRANKLY declare, that though nothing ſcarcely is 
eaſier than to acquire the rudiments of the Hebrew language, 
when unembarraiſed with points ; yet that the ſtudy of it is a 
ſtudy for life ; and that the Hebrew Scriptures, like all the 
other works of God, will, to the humble and diligent in- 
quirer, be continually opening new ſcenes of information 
and delight.— 

I can venture to aſſure any perſon of tolerable parts and 
abilities, that an application, properly directed, of two or 
three hours every day, to the Hebrew language, unadul- 
terated with the Rabbinical points, will, in a few months; 
enable him to read in the original, with eaſe and delight; 
moſt parts of the Old Teſtament. - | . 
The learned reader will indulge me with one reflection on 
the great facility of the Hebrew grammar —a reflection in- 
diſputably true, and which I would eſpecially recommend to 
the conſideration of all thoſe who are entruſted with that 
important charge, the education of youth. It is this: Since 
the Hebrew grammar, unſophiſticated by Rabbinical points, 
is ſo gr. ea iy {imple and conciſe, and thoſe of other lan- 
guages ſo difficult, complex and tedious, ſo clogged with nu- 
merous rules and exceptions, it is evident that the moſt na- 
tural and rational method of teaching the learned languages 
would be to begin with the Hebrew. I now argue only 
from the greater eaſineſs of the —— part, and do not 
urge, that Hebrew is certainly the common mother of Greek 
and Latin, if not of all other languages, all of which that I 
have any knowledge of carry manifeſt reſemblance to their. 
original-parent : and the nearer the fountain, the purer the 

Vol, II. A 3 ſtream ; 
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ſtream; the more ancient and uncompounded the language, 
the more ſimilar it is to the Hebrew. 

And I beg it may be ſeriouſly and impartially weighed on 
this occaſion, eſpecially by the inſtructors of our youth, whe- 
ther to begin with teaching that original and ſacred language, 
and then to deſcend to the Greek or Latin, would not be a 
moſt likely method of making thoſe, who have the benefit 


of a learned education, not only better grammarians and 


better ſcholars, but, what is of infinitely greater conſe- 
quence, founder divines, and better chriſtians, — 5 
Among the various attacks that have been of late years 
made upon divine revelation by one or diſguiſed infidels, 
it is not to be wondered that the ſtyle of the inſpired pen- 
men of the New Teſtament has not eſcaped their malignity : 
and it muſt be owned that ſome well-meaning Chriſtian 
writers have undeſignedly contributed to propagate and con- 
firm the notion of its barbarouſneſs, by calling many forms 
of expreſſion Hebraiſms, which do indeed agree with the 


Hebrew idiom, but which are alſo found in the pureſt of the 


Greek claſſics, who cannot be ſuppoſed to have had any di- 
rect acquaintance with the Hebrew tongue. | 

In the apoſtolic age Greek was the moſt univerſally ſpoken 
and underſtood of any language upon earth, In all the 
eaſtern | parts of the world it had undoubtedly received a 
ſtrong tin&ure-from the Hebrew and oriental tongues. And 
the books of the New Teſtament were written not only for 
the benefit of this or that particular church, or people, but 
of the whole world, both Jews and Gentiles. Such being, 
in the time of the apoſtles, the real ſtate of the -Greek lan- 
guage, and of mankind in reſpect to it, and to the evangeli- 
cal writings, we may defy the utmoſt wit and malice of the 
enemies of God's revelation to point out a wiſer method of 
* communicating e rs of the New Teſtament to the 

world, than that which the Holy Spirit has actually employ- 


ed, namely, by cauſing thoſe divine oracles to be penned in 


ſuch a Greek ſtyle, which, at the ſame time, that it might 
in general be underſtood by every man who was acquainted 
with the Greek language, was peculiarly conformable to the 
idiom of the Jews, and of the eaſtern nations: and the ado- 


rable propriety of this latter circumſtance will appear ſtill 


more evident, if we reflect, that in the apoſtles days the 
world, both Jewiſh and Heathen, had been for about 300 
years in poſſeſſion of the Septuagint verſion of the Old Teſ- 
tament; the Greek of which tranſlation did likewiſe greatly 

| | aboun 
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abound in Hebrew and oriental forms of expreſſion, many 
of which are adopted by the evangelical writers. 


8. BIS HOF LowTn. 


THE Greek bey ond every other language is copious, 
flowing, and harmonious, poſſeſſed of a great variety of mea- 
ſures, of which the impreſſion is ſo definite, the effect ſo 
ſtriking, that if one ſhould recite ſome lame and imperfe& 
portion of a verſe, or even enunciate haſtily ſeveral verſes 
in a breath, the numbers would nevertheleſs be clearly diſ- 
cernable: ſo that in theſe every variety eſſential to poetry 
and verſe may be provided for almoſt at pleaſure, without 
the ſmalleſt injury to the different metres. But in the He- 
brew language the whole economy is different. Its form is 
{imple above every other; the radical words are uniform, 
and reſemble each other almoſt exactly; nor are the in- 
flexions numerous, or materially different : whence we may 
readily underſtand, that its metres are neither complex, nor 
capable of much variety; but rather ſimple, grave, tempe- 
rate; leſs adapted to fluency than dignity and force. — _ 

It is ſcarcely, or not at all poſſible tor any tranſlation fully 
to repreſent the genuine ſenſe of the ſacred poets, and that 
delicate conne&ion which for the moſt part exiſts between 
their poetical imagery, and the peculiar circumſtances of 
their nation. This connection frequently depends upon the 
uſe of certain terms, upon a certain affociation between 
words and things, which a tranſlation generally perplexes, 
and very frequently deſtroys. This, therefore, is not to be 

reſerved in the moſt literal and accurate verſion, much leſs 
in any poetical tranſlation, or rather imitation ; though 
there are extant ſome not unſucceſsful attempts of this kind. 
To reliſh completely all the excellencies of the Hebrew 
literature, the fountains themſelves muſt be approached, the 
peculiar flavour of which cannot be — by aqueducts, 
or indeed by any exertion of modern art.— 

The Hebrew language; which was for a ſeries of years in a 
manner obſolete and negle&ed, has been lately cultivated 
with ſuch attention and application, and has obtained ſo re- 
ſpectable a place among the other branches of erudition, 
that it ſeems to have recovered, after a tedious exile, all its 
former dignity and importance. Proceed, therefore, Gen- 
tlemen, in the ſame career with the ſame ardour and ſucceſs, 
and conſider it as a work worthy of your utmoſt exertions to 
illuſtrate and cultivate this department of literature. You 
will find it no leſs elegant and agreeable, than uſeful and in- 

Aa 2 ſtructive; 


| afterwards to turn his thoughts toward divinity, 
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ſtructive; abounding in information no leſs curious for its 


extent and variety, than for its great importance and vene- 


rable ſanctity; deſerving the attention of every liberal mind; 


eſſential to all who would be proficients in theology; a 


branch of literature, in a word, which will confer credit 


upon yourſelves, will be an honour to the univerſity, and 
an advantage to the church. De Sacra Poefi, paſjim. 


9. Rev. HENRY AinswoRTH, D. D. 


THE literal ſenſe of Moſes's Hebrew (which is the tongue 
in which he wrote the law) is the ground of all interpreta- 
tions; and that language hath figures and properties of 
fpeech different from ours. Thole therefore in the firſt 
ow are to be opened and thoroughly underſtood, &c.— 

y the records of the Rabbins many particulars about the 
paſſover Chriſt kept; the phylacteries which the Phariſees 
wore, and other things mentioned in the evangeliſts, will be 
much cleared. Without the help of the Rabbins many of 
thoſe legal rites (eſpecially in Exodus and Leviticus) will not 
be eaſily underſtood ; wherefore the evidence brought from 
the learned Jews, will help both to underſtand ſome fcrip- 
tures, and to end ſome controverſies. Preface to Annotations. 


10. Ms. RoBERNT AINSWORTH. 


IF I mention Hebrew in the next place, it is becauſe 1 
think ſome knowledge of that language, tho' of no benefit 


in the ordinary occurrences of life, may afford pleaſure to a 


Gentleman, and may be of uſe to him if he ſhould happen 
On Education. 


11. Rev, Julius BATE. 


HEBREW is the language God taught Adam ; it is the 
only language, all whoſe words are athxed to ideas; and the 


writers in it were infallibly directed by the Holy Spirit what 


words to uſe, and how to put them together. From its au- 
thor, we have reaſon to expect the utmoſt perfection a lan- 
guage is capable of, viz. the utmoſt ſimplicity, certainty, and 
expreſſiveneſs; all which ariſes from its words not being ar- 
bitrary ſigns, as in other languages, but natural, or ſubſti- 


tutes of ideas, and ſo applicable to any thing where the ſame 


idea is to be found, As the language is the conciſeſt of all 
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others, thoſe rules of grammar which are the eaſieſt, plaineſt, 
and moſt concife, will bid faireſt to be thought the trueſt. 
| Preface to his Grammar, 


12, BUXTORE. 


WHAT can give a greater dignity to this language, than 
its being the firſt language of mankind, its being the lan- 
guage of God, the language of angels, the language of pro- 
phets? For God himſelf —— this language into the firſt 
parents of mankind, Adam and Eve, at their very firſt crea- 
tion, that they might explain their ſentiments to one ano- 
ther, and in proper and convenient terms expreſs whatever 
is comprehended in the whole univerſe of nature. This 
God made uſe of, to manifeſt his boundleſs grace and will 
to men. In this language the holy angels talked with mere 
men. In this the prophets copied out the divine word con- 
cerning the eternal ſalvation of men. But if antiquity pro- 
cures eſteem to things of a durable nature, what bears an 
earlier date than this language, that is coeval with the world 
itlelf? And if the dignity of the author enhances the dig- 
nity of a thing, what x can there be here? * 

In a word, if the excellency of the ſubje& matter that is 
laid down in theſe writings, conduces any thing to the dig- 
nity of the language itſelf, what can be imagined more wor- 
thy, than that which leads us to the ſaving knowledge of 
God himſelf! which ſhews the manner of attaining eternal 
ſalvation? O! truly laudable and worthy ſtudy! O! in- 
duſtry beyond all praiſe! whereby a man is enabled in the 
fame language knowingly to converſe with God, with holy 
2 with patriarchs, and with prophets, and — to 
untold to men the mind of God from the language of God. 

| Dedication to Theſaurus, 


13. CALMET. 


IT is the united teſtimony of the moſt learned critics and 
greateſt maſters of the Hebrew tongue, that there are to be 
| Obſerved in that language all the marks of antiquity deſir- 
able, that it is ſhort, ſimple, expreſſive, rich and fruitful. 


14. CHRISTIAN MAGAZINE. 


IT gives me a ſincere pleaſure to obſerve, that among 
your correſpondents thete are not wanting who enquire into 
the nature and genius of 20 Hebrew tongue, that firſt and 


1 
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beſt of languages, in which far the greater part of the Sctip- 
tures are written, and without which they cannot be tho- 
roughly and critically underſtood. 


15. CoTTon, D. D. 

BUT for the Hebrew I am more importunate with you, 
and the more ſo becauſe tis one remarkable inſtance of the 
depraved guſt, into which we are of later years degenerated, 
that the knowledge of the Hebrew is fallen into ſo much 
diſrepute as to make a learned man almoſt afraid of owning 
that he has any thing of it, leſt it ſhould bring him under 
the ſuſpicion of being an odd, ſtarved, lank fort of a thing, 
who had lived on Hebrew roots all his days. What wks 
an Amama and the reſt of the brave men, who ſhone in the 
former age, and had ſouls like the gates of the temple, ſay, 
it they might riſe, and ſee the men of this generation ! Ti is 
true, the knowledge of the Hebrew, is contrary to the old 
maxim, Difficilia quæ pulchra, with very little difficulty at- 
tained unto. Even our little damſels, like Blœſilla, the 
daughter of Paula (concerning the mother of whom Jerome 
reports the ſame, that he does of the daughter) make no- 
thing of coming at this uncommon ornament. And Cooper 
ſays truly, that if ſtudents would ſpend as much time at it 
in a morning or an evening as they miſpend on an unpro- 
fitable pipe of tobacco, they would in a few days be maſters 
of it. It is alſo to be owned, that there appears nothin 
more impertinent, than a little Hebrecian, vapouring arid 
ſwaggering, as if he had all the learning in the world; and 
laying hold on all occaſions to throw out an Hebrew clauſe 
'or word, for nothing but the oftentation of his mighty ac- 
compliſhment. Nevertheleſs the knowledge of the Hebrew 
3s to be valued and purſued, on this defign ; it will enable 
you to penetrate further into the deep things which the 
Spirit of God has laid up in his Oracles than you could pol- 
ſibly do, by ſeeing them only in ſome tranſlation, Though 
with much more cauſe than the modeſt Melanchton, I may 
_ confeſs, Me vix primis labiis deguſtaſſe Hebraicas literas ; 
yet as he declared, what Hebrew he had helped him ſo 
.much in his judgment of the greateſt matters, he preferred 
it before all the wealth of a kingdom, ſo I may humbly de- 
clare, I ſcarce ever take an Hebrew Bible into my hands, but 
I am gratefully ſurpriſed with ſomething I never thought of; 
1 ever have Tome view, and ſee ſomething, I never Bw be- 


fore, So that I do not wonder at Luther for making a ſe- 
cious proteſtation, that what knowledge he had of "= He- 


MN - 
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brew, was of more uſe and price to him, than the greateſt 
heap of gold that could be ſet before him. 
Manuductio ad Miniſterium. 


16. Mr. Davis. 


THE knowledge of the Word of God in the Hebrew is 
neceſſary to the Church of God, as well to the people as 
miniſters, — | 
A tranſlation of the Word of God, whether Latin or 
Englith, is not ſo ample, but very many faults may happen. 
It is impoſſible that the Holy Scriptures may be ſo tranſlated, 
as not to be far more excellent in the original. 

| Ded. to Buxtorf's Epitome. 


17. DR. D1cKENSON. | 


._TT is ſcarcely to be doubted, but that God at the be- 
inning taught Adam the nature of things, and inſtructed 
Rica in impoſing names, ſo that they ſhould agree with the 
nature of things. So that the Hebrew language, though. it 
abounds not in words, yet it is above all others remarkable 
for thoſe that are ſignificant or expreſſive. 
Phyſica vetus et vera. 


18. Rev. TREOFPHITLUSs GaLE. 


THAT the greateſt part of human literature owes its 
original to the Sacred Scriptures and Jewiſh church, is an 
, aſſertion which wants not antiquity, nor yet reaſon for the 
demonſtration thereof. Hence the ſcope and deſign of this 
diſcourſe is to demonſtrate, that moſt of thoſe arts and ſci- 
ences that ſhone among the gentile philologers and philo- 
ſophers, were indeed but traditional beams of ſcripture re- 
velation. The wiſeſt of the Heathen were fain to light their 
candles at the fire of the ſanctuary, to derive their knowledge 
from the oracles of God, ſeated in the ſewiſh church, as 
will evidently appear by what enſues. | 

Truth is more ancient than all, and if I am not deceived, 
the antiquity of divine writ has in this profited me, that I 
am fully perſuaded, it was the treaſury of all following wiſ- 
dom, Which of the poets, which of the ſophiſts, who did 
not drink altogether of the Prophets fountain? Hence alſo 
the philoſophers quenched their thirſt; ſo that what they had 
from our ſcripture, that we received from them again. Plato 
himſelf drew many things from the Hebrew fountains. Py- 
thagoras transferred many things out of the Jewiſh inſtitu- 
| 8a: tions 
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| tions into his own . Vea, the poets have bor- 
| rowed their beſt ſtage attire from the glorious wardrobe of 
| Ifrael., _ h Court of the Gentiles. 


19. Rev. HENRY Hammond, D. D. 


IN order to ſearch out the primitive, true, and literal-ſenſe 
| of the difficulties and abſtruſe paſſages in the book of Pſalms, 
| I was obliged to have recourſe to the directions and elucida- 
| tions of the Jewiſh Scholiaſts, which furniſhed me with no 
| {mall light therein. Preface to Pſalms, 


| e £15480 B18 HoOe HAARE. 
THE New Teſtament cannot be underſtood without the 
"I Old; the truths revealed in the one are grounded on the 
prophecies contained in the other : which makes the ſtudy 
| 7. of the whole Scriptures neceſſary to him, that would tho- 
2 roughly underſtand a part of them.— The whole New Teſ- 
tament is written in a language peculiar to the Jews. The 
| idiom is Hebrew or Syriac, though the words be Greek. 


21. JOHANNES ISAAC, 


I naveaccuntely compared the fiſty-third chapter of Iſaiah 
} with many tranſlations, and do ingenuouſly profeſs, that 1 
have found, in that chapter, an hundred times more myſtery, 
concerning Chriſt, contained in the Hebrew text, than can 
be found in any tranſlation. r 
Upwards of two hundred teſtimonies concerning the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, may be brought out of the original Hebrew, 
: that appear not in the vulgar Latin, or any other tranſlation. 
Diſputation between d Proteſtant and a Few, 
22. PERE Lamy. | 
PREACHERS are the more inexcufable in neglectin 
the Scriptures, in that they can no where find ſo rich and 
inexhauſtible a fund for their purpoſe” as there. All the 
foundation of true eloquence, extraordinary adtions, rich ex- 
reſſions, fine examples, apt compariſons, and ftriking 
5 figures, are found in them in great abundance. We alſo 
+ _ find in them all thofe ornaments, which give ſtrength and 
dignity to a diſcourſe, And with all aſſiſtances, it is yet 
further neceſfary that we ſhould underſtand Hebrew, if we 
would perfectly underſtand the Scriptures. This was the 
F language in which theſe divine books were 1 
| i 


| 

| 

| 

1 ul 

| | _ origina 
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It has a force and energy which the verſions cannot come u 
to. If any thing could ſupply the want of knowing it, it 
would be the number of — The different turns the 
interpreters give it, and the different expreſſions they make 
uſe of, ſhew the force of the word which they tranſlate. It 
is my hearty deſire, dear reader, that this work may be of 
ſome aſſiſtance to you; that ſo being charmed with the plea- 
ſures which the Scriptures give, you may be able to cry out 
with St. Auſtin, Let th ritings, O my God, be my chaſte 

God grant, that the Sacred Writings (lovely as they are) 
may meet with that degree of affection which they deſerve. 
That men may now apply themſelves to the ſtudy of them, 
ſince they can do it with ſo much eaſe and pleaſure ; that 
they may lay aſide that vain curioſity which leads them indif- 
ferently to the reading of all forts of books; that they may 
grow weary of thoſe falſe and dangerous pleaſures which they 
take in a multitude of wicked treatiſes ; and that they may 
have a taſte for thoſe delights and comforts, which the Sacred 
Volumes ever afford to thoſe who read them with a ſpirit of 
piety and devotion. | 

It is neceſſary to examine into the language, in which the 
books contained in the Bible, were written. Nothing can 
give more light into them, than the knowing the character, 
turn, and propriety of that language. There is no room to 
doubt, but that as the Scripture, properly ſpeaking, is no- 
thing elſe, but a book full of the promiſes which God made 
from the beginning of the world, ſo he made uſe of the moſt 
ancient language that was in uſe among thoſe pious men, to 
whom he communicated his promiſes. Now the Hebrew 
2 was the firſt of all languages; it was that which Adam 
ſpoke: the confuſion of languages after the deluge made no 

teration in it; and it is therefore the mother and ſource of 


all other ages: And this is what I pretend to ſhew in 


this chapter, and with it the antiquity of the books of Moles, 
which the moſt ancient writings of the Pagans cannot come 
near. The explanation of names is not to be found in any 
language, but the Hebrew, It is in that alone we ſee the 
reaſons, why the firſt men were ſo called; as why in the 
preſent inſtance, the firſt man, who was formed out of the 
earth, was therefore called Adam, This relation between 
names and things is not to be found in any other lan- 
guage. The Hebrew conjugations have allo great energy 
and force in them. They expreſs not only the action, but 
allo the manner how it was done, and whether a perſon acts 


by 
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by himſelf, or another, which make different ſenſes, and 
ought to be well diſtinguiſnhed; for if, for inſtance, we had 
the original words of 1 Chriſt, we might then perceive 
that when he faid, The fon of man knoweth not the day of 
| judgment, he might have ſo pronounced the verb, that it 
' would according to the conjugation in which he put it have 
ſignified, that the fon of man did not make known the day of 
gment.— In the conjugation __ the verb frgnifies 
a double action.— The Hebrew has alſo an emphatic energy, 
which the verſions cannot equal ; 'but if they could, -and we 
could perfectly underſtand the ſcriptures, without under- 
ſtanding it; yet it would be a ſufficient motive to learn this 
language, that it had been conſecrated by the mouth of 
God. Thus we ſee in Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that a Father of 
the church adviſed virgiris and pious women to ſtudy it. St. 
Jerome does ſo in his letter to Paula, upon the death of 
Her daughter, Blœſilla. What all Greece admired in origin, 
: he, we have ſeen in this young damſel; ſhe not in 
ſome months, but in a few days, learned Hebrew enough to 
ling and to underſtand the Pſalms, as well as her mother. 
The Fathers and the canons go farther than this with regard 
to divines, and thoſe who by their dignity are obliged to ex- 
plain the Scripture, for they abſolutely require it of them. 
Clemens the fifth,” in the general council of Vienna, ordered 
that the Hebrew profeſſors ſhould be eſtabliſhed in the uni- 
verſities. And indeed is it not a ſhame for the miniſters of 
God, not to underſtand the language in which he ſpoke, but 
to want an interpreter to explain it to him? Hiſtorians tell 
us, that Themiſtocles reſolved rather to employ a whole 
year in learning Perſian, than ſpeak to the king of Perſia by 
Aar interpreter: and what then ought not he to do who 1s 
obliged to converſe daily with the king of kings, to receive 
orders, and carry them to the people? To which I add, 
that the having recourſe to the original, is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, when either paſſages are obſcure, or the copies vary, 
or interpreters diſagree. The rule which St. Jerome and St. ; 
Auſtin preſcribe, is, Ut ei linguæ potius eredatur, unde eſt 
in aliam per interpretes facta tranſlatio: Recourſe, ſays St. 
Auſtin, muſt be had to the original. x15 18 | 
95 Preface to Apparatus, and Introduction to the 
| | P Holy Ser ipture, paſjim . 


23. PILKINGTON, PREBENDARY OF LICHFIELD. 


AS the writers of the New Teſtament had been ſo long 
uled to the Hebrew idioms of ſpeech, this muſt occafion a 
| | - difficulty 


% 
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difficulty of rightly underſtanding ſeveral paſſages, to thoſe 
who are unacquainted with the liar appropriation of the 
Hebrew words, and idioms of that ltigtizge.—The Engliſh 
verlion by no means prelerves the diſtinctions obſervable in 
the Hebrew; neither indeed does any other verſion: and 
therefore the propriety of the Scripture language can only 
be diſcovered and judged of by thoſe who read the original, — 

It is contrary to a general received opinion, to ſuppoſe 
that the words in the Hebrew language are uſed with as 
great, if not greater, propriety and preciſion than thoſe of 
any other; but as I am perſuaded of this truth by the com- 
pariſon of ſeveral verſions with the original, and as I impute 
the inaccuracy of the verſions in many places to the want of 
attending to this obſervation, I {hall lay before the reader 
ſome remarks, which may probably induce him not readily 
to admit the charge of barrenneſs or uncertainty,. too fre- 
quently imputed to the Hebrew language, upon general aſ- 
ſertions only.— There is a greater preciſion in the Hebrew 
language than is commonly imagined, and the words are 
uſed with very great propriety.— It points out a preciſion in 
the Hebrew language unknown to any other, and conſe- 
quently the Scriptures can only be read to the beſt advantage 
in the original. Remarks, paſſim. 


24. Rev. RICHARD GRE, D. D. 


T H E late general negle& of ſtudying the Hebrew learn- 
ing, towards the revival whereof, there appears at preſent a 
good Nee ſeems chiefly to have been owing to theſe 

two cauſes, an apprehenſion of the great Fee of learnin 
that language, and the common and even proverbial reproa 
caſt upon it, as a dry unentertaining ſtudy, fit only for men 
of a dull and plodding genius, who want abilities to excel in 
oliter and more valuable knowledge. Whereas in truth it 
1s a language not only eaſy, but delightful; a language for 
uniformity and ſimp Iv of all others the moſt eaſy, and 
yet at the fame time ſo full of excellent wiſdom and kill in 
the contrivance of it, as ſetting aſide the conſideration of it 
in a religious view (as containing the Oracles of God, and 
_ conveying to us the knowledge of the moſt neceſſary and im- 
portant truths, with the utmoſt propriety, perſpicuity, and 
certainty) and conſidering it merely as a language, will af- 
ford exerciſe for the acuteſt parts, and give pleaſure 'to the 
moſt curious, | * to Grammar. 


23. DELAUNE-. 
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23 25. DEravne. 

I HE knowledge of the original languages, in which the 
— are penned, is of very great neceſſity, that we 
mi 


mig t converſe, with that ſacred book in its own emphatic 
and native idiom. Preface to Philologia Sacra. 


26. Rev. DANIEL FEAT I v, D. D. 


IHE fountain only is moſt pure; the rivers or Greek 
verſions, are in ſome places muddy, in others brackiſh, 
though, for the moſt part, not unwholeſome; but thoſe who 
content themſelves with the Latin Vulgate, are like thoſe 
who drink out of marſhes, where the water is generally foul, 
and in many places unwholeſome and infectious. 

| Hebræi fontes bibunt, Græci rivos, Latini paludes. 


; 27. GELL. 

THE reaſons why thoſe Hebrew words, which are in the 
New Teſtament are left untranſlated, are, firſt;becauſe they 
have ſo manifold ſignifications as cannot ſo fully be expreſſed 
in other languages. Secondly, becauſe many myſteries con- 
tained in them, would be entirely left out, or loſt in all 
tranſlations, | . 


THE knowledge of the original tongues is moſt aſſuredly 


a great help to find out the Senſum & animum Prophetarum, 
the ſenſe and meaning of thoſe holy men, that were penmen 


of the Holy Scriptures. 


09. Rs. 


Is there any argument that the original is in the wrong be- 
cauſe tranſlations are? Or that becauſe there have been many 
bad tranſlations, there can never be a good one? Or, in fine, 


that becauſe ſeveral of its terms and phraſes are ambiguous, 


they muſt puzzle one who has the neceſſary qualities of a 
tranſlator, who is a maſter of the languages in which the 
Scriptures were writ, who knows the cuſtoms to which they 
allude, underſtands the deſign of the author, conſiders the 
context, lays aſide prejudice, conſults reaſon, and has true 
notions of God and Jeſus Chriſt ? | 

" | Preface to Eſſay for New Tranſlation. 


30. Lee, 


* 
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30. LEE. 


THE holy language repreſents the moſt pleaſing and 
agreeable conformity. There is in Chriſt the wiſdom of 

od; to a ſoul, that has what the Scripture naturally aſ- 
ſigns the inwa:d man, a ſpiritual palate, a right ſenſe of 
things, () by this ſweetneſs the natural honey, or, &c. 
yields to the taſte, is plain from the uſe of the words pn & 
d& 7s & dv, particularly in Proverbs 1. 6, and 15. 21. 
by way of analogy, —And that it is a juſt repreſentation the 
believer knows. Sophron, 


31. LinGvuisT. 


THE Hebrew language is commonly eſteemed the great 
ſpring of languages. The neceſſity and importance of a juft 
ſkill in it is at the firſt view apparent to a ſcholar in general, 
and particularly to a divine. The former will never 1 9 
a true judge of other languages till he can trace them, as far 
as pollble⸗ to their fountam; and as the latter is con- 
temptible and lifeleſs, if void of a knowledge of the Scrip- 
ture, ſo that muſt be drawn from the tongue in which it was 
written, The neceſſity of it is founded on the light that is 
derived or caſt upon the New Teſtament from the Old, on 
the precarious, weak, inſufficient, and often falſe knowledge, 
that is taken from verſions, juſt as if a Greek author could 
be maſtered purely by the help of a Latin tranſlation.— 
And it is a further motive to the ſtudy of Hebrew, that it 
' hath its peculiar graces and elegancies, as well as others; 
the critical niceties of it are very numerous, and not yet 
fully cleared. The Jews cannot be converted without- it ; 
and that the Bible is a book of the higheſt concern, as well 
as in ſome parts of the greateſt antiquity in the world. It is 
certain, the critical part of this tongue is not yet exhauſted. 1 
Even the faults of the verſions make the original neceffary; | | 
thoſe of the 72d, are very groſs, and thoſe of the Vulgar 
Latin, are almoſt . dignity of this tongue 
appears not only in its antiquity, fruitfulneſs, and produc- 
tion of others, &c. but in its being inſpired by God into 
5 Adam. The Hebrew excels alſo in uſe of etymology, 
names of people, places, deities, &c. Erpenius ſpeaks in 
an oration on this tongue, Anno. 1621, of a work deſigned 
by Caſaub for ſhewing the derivation of the Greek from it. 
Firſt, by certain poſtulata ; ſecondly, by the affinity of 
words: thirdly, by words changed, tranſpoſed, unchanged, 
or more obſcurely allied to it, But it is moſt uſeful in reli- 
gion 
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gion, &c.—But the Hebrew is the moſt pure, ſimple, an- 
cient, and radical language. The elegance of it is ſet before 
the Greek and Latin, by the learned Erpenius, Orat. 3. 
Where he has ſhewn alſo, that the other eaſtern tongues 
flow from it, and that moſt Greek themes, or primitive 
words ariſe out of it. The old acroſtic in the Pſalms and 
Lamentations prove, it gives the names, and order of letters 
to other alphabets ; the Old Teſtament cannot be underſtood 
without it ; and by it St. Jerome explained the Scripture more 
happily than any of the Fathers. The Hebrew only is from 
od, and the mother of all other languages. | 
Compleat Linguiſt, 


32. Rev.'Convers M1DDLETON, D. D. 


THE critics declare that John of all the other ſacred 
writers of the New Teſtament; abounds more peculiarly in 
Hebrew phraſes ; to underſtand the true ſenſe of his writings, 
it is neceſſary to know Hebrew as well as Greek itfelf. | 

ao; Anſwer to Dr. Bentley. 


33. REv. SIMON OckLEy, B. D. 


SINCE the underſtanding of the Old Teſtament is very 
neceſſary to Chriſtians—it will thence follow that the accu- 
rate knowledge of that language wherein it was written is 
alſo neceffary ; for without this it is impoſſible to inveſtigate 
its meaning: for whoever depends on a verſion only, does 
not ſo properly ſee with his own eyes, as with thoſe of 
others ; and hence it is that many have feigned to them- 
ſelves-various opinions, which they have been mighty fond 
of, but which when the errors of the verſions are removed 
have no foundation in the original text. | 

I add; if he is ridiculous to all, who will read only a La- 
tin verſion, however accurate; of a Greek author; and that 
for this reaſon, becauſe he cannot hereby attain the ſenſe 
and elegance of the author, how juſtly ſhall we be derided 
by thoſe who. underſtand Hebrew, if relying only on a faulty 

verſion, we negle& the fountain itſelf, , 
 Introduttio ad Linguas Orientales. 


n paul, D. D. 


HOW comes it to paſs that no language meets with ſo 
much diſdain? That no one is entered upon with greater 
trouble and reluctance? And as if the labour beſtowed upon 
| it 


\ 
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it would be fruitleſs ? Whence is it no language ſhould ex- 1 
poſe its ſtudents to greater ridicule and contempt? Perhaps 
this is the reaſon, becauſe moſt people apply ** — to 
it too late, nor till after they have dipped into the rudiments 
of philoſophy. It is to be wiſhed therefore, that the maſters 
of eſiminſler, Paul's, and Charterhouſe ſchools, would 
follow the example of ſome few others, and exerciſe their 
ſcholars in it before they go to the Univerſities ; and that 
the youth themſelves would encounter that labour while 
they are young, which will be much more burthenſome to 
them in their more advanced years. | 
Be that as it will, this language is ſo far from being hedged 
up with thorns, that, on the contrary, it is learnt with 
leſs labour and pains, than the Greek or Latin tongue; 
and the Oracles of God ſet forth in the Hebrew tongue may 
much ſooner be underſtood, as to the ſenſe of the words, than 
Demoſthenes or Cicero's Orations. Since this is the caſe, 
I would that our youth, who either have already entered, 
or ſhall hereafter enter upon the ſtudy of divinity, be ad- 
viſed to exert their utmoſt abilities in this ſtudy. ; by the 
help of which they will gain a much ſafer and better ground- 
ed knowledge, not ny of the Oracles of the Old, but 
alſo of the Hebraiſms of the New Teſtament, than by the 
aſſiſtance of verſions and commentaries. 


Pref. Methodus| Heb. 


35. PHIL-EBR@AUs. 

THE Hebrew Scriptures, contain the ſum of all we can 
know in divinity, or natural things; and I may venture to 2 
ſay, he who attempts to be either a divine or a philoſopher, T 
without underſtanding the great uſe and benefit of this elu- 
cidating fun, of God's forming and fixing up in the heaven 
of his moſt Holy Word, is juſt as wiſe as he who throws 
ay his teleſcope to view the ſtars, or, he who would tra- 
verle a mighty ocean without his compaſs : for what is ſuch 
a one doing? he is reaſoning without principles, or rather 
from ſuch, which the more he reaſons from, the further he 
will be from ſatisfying himſelf, or any one elſe. This igno- 
rance of the Hebrew Scriptures has been the next caule of 
all the jargon publiſhed in defence of them, of all the infi- 
delity in the world, of all the falſe philoſophy and errors in 
divinity amongſt us, and in proportion as they are under- 
ſtood, theſe miſleading principles muſt vaniſh and entirely 
diſappear. The Hebrew language is ſtampt with the cha- 
| racer of divinity, whilſt all others (the Greek not excepted) 
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wear the badge of Babel: thus it ſtands fixt as a monument 
of braſs, or rock of adamant, and its infallible certainty is 


* 


not to be deſtroyed by all the efforts of men, while all others 


muſt be reſolved into that confuſion which gave them birth; 
and while theſe are the channels of all error that remains ; 
thoſe are the ſource of all truth, the fountain from whence 
it ſprings, the point in which it centres, the garden where 


it grows, the mine from whence it muſt be dug, would not 


this therefore, added to the preſent ſchool learning, be an 
ornament and give a luſtre to it; analogous to the ſun's diſ- 
pelling the darkneſs of the night, or the light's burſting 
forth in the day that the Elohim ſpake it into being, when 
it rent the rigid bands of darkneſs, and pierced to the centre 
of the chaos, and brought confuſion into order ? Give me 
leave therefore to aſk, why ſhould men be intimidated, by 
mocks and ſneers, from ſtudying this kind of learning? or 
why indulged in the negle& of it? eſpecially ſince its divine 
original is as demonſtrable as twice three are equal to fix, 
and ſince there is in it an inexhauſtible ftmd of truth and 
learning, and fince from this ſacred armory there is an in- 
vincible artillery to be got more than for defence, and quite 
ſufficient to batter down all the ſtrong holds of Hell, to put 
to flight the whole armies of the aliens, to break their ſhields 


and daſh their helmets to pieces, to wound the hairy ſcalps 
of the whole rout of enemies, and make them hide them- 


ſelves in holes, like ſo many baffled cowards, Why this has 
not been done becomes not me to ſay, but that it will be 
done is more than probable.—I humbly conceive, while this 
continues to be negle&ed, as it has been too long, it would 
be wonderful indeed not to ſee error, libertiniſm, ſuperſti- 
tion, bigotry, enthuſiaſm, and infidelity, put forth their 


* hideous heads by turns; and how theſe can be prevented, 


but by the uſe of thoſe means which Chriſt himſelf com- 
mands and recommends, to enlighten, and enliven, and make 


us like himſelf, is entirely above my conception. John 5. 


39. ** Search the Scriptures.” 7 
36, Rev. WM. ROMAINE, M.A. 


IT is a certain, but a melancholy matter of fact, that. 
there has been more ridicule waſted "a Solomon's Song, 
than upon any other portion of God's Word. And we need 


not marvel at it. The devil has a particular ſpite againſt this 
book: he hates the ſubject, and he hates the compoſition, 


He cannot bear to hear of man's being reſtored to that fel- 


lowſhip and communion with God, which himſelf once . , 
ut 
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but can never hope for again; and therefore this treatiſe 
upon it is the object of his moſt deviliſh malice, and he is 
always ſtirring up his agents to write and to ſpeak contemp- 
tibly of it; altho' this book is plain enough to them who 
are properly qualified to read it: if you underſtand the true 
anius of the tongue in which it is written and haye ſome in- 
ight into the {ubje& of which it treats, it will then be as in- 
telligible as any other portion of Scripture ; but the enemies 
of this book underſtand neither of theſe particulars. They 
are not qualified to judge, and yet they venture to.condemn. 
Firſt, they are not acquainted with the nature of the Hebrew 
tongue, without which no man can pretend to be a critic 
upon the writings of the Old Teſtament. If any perſan 
ſhould write proftelſedly againſt Homer, and try to prove 
there was no genius, invention, or ſublimity in his poems, 
with what contempt would the learned treat his perfarm- 
ance? eſpecially if Macy knew, that this Ignoxamus did not 
underſtand one word of Greek, no nor one letter. 

If ſuch an attack upon Homer appears ridiculous to men 
of learning, how much more ridiculous ſhould an attack of 
the ſame nature appear upon a treatiſe in Hebrew: becauſe 
the Hebrew is mote difficult to be tranſlated word for word 
than the Greek author can be. It has ſome peculiar pro- 
prieties and idioms which no gther language has, with which 
every critic {ſhould be acquainted, leſt he ſhould raiſe ob- 
jections chat would only betray his own ignorance. The 
Hebrew is a fixt language. It is fixt in nature and cannot 
change, unleſs nature ſhould. Every word ſtands for ma- 
terial and ſenhble objects, which God created to repreſent 
and to give us ideas of ſome correſpondent and ſpiritual ob- 
ject. Like as in parables there is an 6utward and literal ſenſe, 
= which an inward and ſpiritual meaning is conveyed, 
fo it is in every Hebrew word; and a critic ſhould under- 
ſtand Hebrew upon this plan. He ſhould be acquainted 
with the genius of the Hebrew tongue, and with its manner 
of expreſſing ſpiritual things under their appointed images in 
mature. And it is more neceſſary he ſhould have this know- 
ſedge in order to underſtand this book, becaule it is the 
work tranſlated of all Scripture. Our tranſlators have not 
failed more in any part of the Old Teſtament than they have 
here. Inſtead of giving us the ſpiritual meaning of the 
words, they have ſeldom given us any thing but the literal 
ſenſe, and ſometimes they have given us the Hebrew ward 
without any tranſlation at all. If they had tranſlated the 
prophecy of 1faiah in the ſame injudicious manner, it would 

Vol. I. 5 have 
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have been as abſtruſe as this book is. I hope to ſee it made 

as intelligible as the prophecy of Iſaiah. There are ſeveral 
perſons at preſent in our church of great leiſure, 'and great 
abilities, and it is much to be wiſhed they would employ 
them in explaining this book. The moſt proper method 
they could take ſeems to me, to ſettle firſt the true literal ſenſe 
of every word in the Song, and then, as it is entirely a ſpi- 
ritual 2 treating of communion with God, to fix the 
ſpiritual idea to each word; and where we have not a proper 


word in Engliſh to expreſs the full ſenſe of a Hebrew word, 


they might give it in a ſhort paraphraſe. When ever this is 
done, the mouths of our ignorant mockers will be ſtopped, 
and it will appear that all their objections aroſe from their 
ignorance. Thus the*enemies of this book are ignorant of 
the true genius of the Hebrew tongue, in which it is written ; 
and they borrow their arguments againſt it, not from the 
faults of the book itſelf, but from the faults in the tranſlation. 

TENT Sermons on Solomon's Song. 


27. SERIOUS ADDRESS. 


THE Bible is the good repoſitory of all the truths of our 
moſt holy religion. It is written, in its original languages, 


with the utmoſt perſpicuity, elegance, and purity of ſtyle; 


it alſo contains every valuable branch of knowledge. True 
philoſophy, ſuperios to the wild conjectures of ancient and 
modern naturalifts—Beautiful and ſublime deſcriptions; far 
exceeding the much celebrated pieces of antiquity in imagery, 
and diftion.—But, above all, many toll necelfary, 
very plain, yet important truths, infinitely more excellent 


than the uncertain guelley of Heathen moraliſts. 


To the Educators of Youth. 


38. RA v. GREGORY SHARP E, L. L. D. 


THE learned Faber, and the more learned Caſaubon, had 
their ſons early inſtructed in the Hebrew, that they might 
have a more perfect knowledge of the Greek tongue, the 

reateſt part whereof is moſt evidently derived from the ori- 
eotal dialects; inſomuch that it would be impoſſible to pro- 
duce a perfect edition of that moſt uſeful lexicon by Heſy- 
chius, in which there are many words of rare occurrence, 
without a very good knowledge of the Hebrew. Nor is ex- 
cellency in the Greek the only proof of fertility in the He- 
brew ſoil; it is allo a neceſſary introduction to the Atabic, 


the moſt copious and entertaining of all eaſtern languages, a 


knowledge 


1 


For if 


— 
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knowledge whereof is ſaid to be eaſily attained by him that is 


perfect in the Hebrew and Chaldee, but to be altogether as 
difficult without their aſſiſtance. When the learned Poſtellus 
was at Conſtantinople, the Turks aſtoniſhed at the rapidity 


wherewith he maſtered their language, took him for a demon ; 


which was owing to his {kill in the Hebrew ; for otherwiſe 
five or fix years are ordinarily employed in acquiring a per- 
fe& knowledge of the Turkiſh grammar. But to ſay that the 


Hebrew is the key to all the oriental languages, and the 


ſource of the Greek, is not to ſay enough 1n its favour; it. 
is alſo ſo ſimple in itſelf, and ſo eaſy to learn, that one may 


be forgiven for ny it the language of nature, or the firſt 
ld, 


language of the world, Sure I am, that it ought to be the 


- firſt we are taught, after we have learned to liſp our own ; 


and were I worthy to adviſe, the oriental dialects ſhould 


follow. the Hebrew, the Greek ſhould follow the Arabic, 


and the Latin be acquired by converſation and reading, in 


the ſame manner as the modern languages of Europe are ac- 
quired. Let me have leave to add, that all this may be ac- 


compliſhed in leſs time than is uſually employed in one or 


two languages at ſchool.—And ſurely fuch a natural and 
eaſy courſe of initiation would at leaſt enable our young 
entlemen to miſpend their time with more ingenuity an 
innocency, as well as leſs expence thau at preſent, —More- 
over the Hebrew is not —_ of uſe for attaming perfection 
in the Greek, and a more ſpeedy acquiſition of the Arabic: 
it is alſo of the higheſt importance to a thorough under- 
ſtanding of the Sacred Scriptures, and, conſequently, to the 
continuance and promoting of true religion. And this I 


ſhould have firſt and chielly inſiſted upon in this proem, if it 


(bad not made a great part of the firſt diſſertation. | 
From which I ſhall no longer detain the reader, than to 


aſſure him, in caſe he chufes to favour the Maſorets with 
his company, that the method of learning Hebrew, contain- 
ed in the following letters, will be no hindrance to Mis 
learning the Maſoretic language, but rather facilitate it. 

, firſt learns the Hebrew without vowel-points, 
which, by this new method, may be done in leſs time than 
can be eaſily imagined, he will find it much eaſier to add to 
his knowledge the application of the vowel-points, pauſes, 
and accents, than to learn them all together. 

The ſtudy of the Scriptures in the original languages 
ſhould be cultivated by all men of letters. They, who, like 
the applauded Bœreans, ſearch the Scriptures every day, and 
are deſirous of knowing whether things are ſo as they are 
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repreſented to be, can never ſatisfy themſelves with tranſla- 
tions: and whaever ſhall read the ſcriptures of the Old Teſ- 


tament in the original, having firſt diveſted himſelf of pre- 


judices, contracted by reading the commentaries of men, 
who either did not underſtand, or have not, with fair ſim- 
plicity, given the plain ſenſe of the' words, he will find full 
and fatisfa&tory evidence from the authority of theſe writ- 

ings, They, whole objections againſt revelation ariſe only © 
from certain-: affages in the book, if they are ſerious in their 
enquiry, will have recourſe to the original; and are inex- 
tuſable, if they do not qualify themſelves to confult it, or 
advife with ſuch as are qualified to remove their difticulties ; 
for it is not, I believe, to be doubted, but that a good degree 


of knowledge in the Hebrew will remove many objectiops. 


They, who delight in hiſtory, muſt find prodigious enter- 


tainment in the account of the origin of mankind, of na- 


tions, laws, religion, variety of cuſtoms, riſe of many arts, 
and other fubjects of hiſtory ; a great part of which is not to 
be found in any other . and of the reſt, which it has 
in common with other writers, we have ſufficient authority 
to ſupport us in ſaying, that the more ancient and faithful 
they are in theix relies, the more they agree with the hiſ- 
torical part of the Bible. | Fl Foe, 

They who are the friends of liberty, and admirers of the 
good and great legiſlators of old, cannot hut be pleaſed with 
he account given of a form of government, which more 


carefully provided for the conſervation of the liberties and 


operties of the people, and in fome ſenſe rendered their 


being deprived of them more impracticable than any other; 
and which, beyond all other ſchemes, and whatever happen- 


ed to any other nation in the world, boaſts the continuance 
of its power and influence, with many of its rites and cere- 
monies {till practiſed by the fame 1 oe tho' they ceaſe to 
be a nation, tho' their country has been deftroyed for fo 
many years, and they themſelves are diſperſed in exile all 


over the earth. : 
They, who are charmed with the Grecian orators and 


: poets, will find the boaſted $&vqy of Demoſthenes, the ge- 


pero of Thucydides, and all the gj, grace and power 
of rhetoric, imagery, elegancy of w and greatneſs of 
compoſition, in the beſt of the Greek writers, excelled by 
the rophets, 
It is impoſſible to conceive any thing more lively, exact 
or beautiful, than are the allegoxies, the ſimilitudes, the 


metaphors, the deſcriptions, the ornaments, ſo profuſely 
| . interſperſed 
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interſperſed and ſcattered every where in the Scriptures of 
the Old Teſtament. N | 
So that nothing can be moreaſtoniſhing than that this book 
ſhould be neglected by men, whoſe anceſtors thought it glo- 
rious to give their bodies to be burned, to purchaſe for poſ- 
terity the liberty to read it; or that it ſhould, by any man, 
be treated with leſs regard than is due to writings that have 
ſtood the teſt of ſo many ages: _ . 
When the Romans were working their engines for caſting 
ſtones, the Jews, ſeeing the engines gape, uſed to give warn- 
ing to each other of the danger Ty TaTpw yAwroy bowvTes © uiGs 
per». crying out in their own language, the ſon cometh, 
Dt. Hudſon in his edition of Joſephus, not aware of the 
Hebrew idiom; has changed /e in O, which he rende 
miſſile: and he ſeems to think it was a great overſight in 
the former editors to ſuffer vu to remain. See TEST 
in the-fifth book of the Jewiſh wars, chap 6. ſect. 85 is 
ſpecimen of the advantage of Hebrew to men of learning 
was conmunicated to me by my learned friend Dr. Thomas 


Sharp, Archdeacon of Durham. | Works, paſjims 


„ ee 1 fe + DVENNET TS. 

I is an unqueſtionable propoſition or conceffion, that 
*. a mean) nothing can more conduce towards the know- 

doe of the 2 than the underſtanding of their 
original languages; and how much more profoundly would 
Chriſtians ſee into the myſteries of Scripture, were they ſkil- 
led to draw (ex ipſo fonte) from the very fountain wherein 
antichriſtian ſhepherds have not with — feet ſtept and 
defiled. How many the ſpreading branches, how much va- 
riety of fruit, does ariſe from one Hebrew root? And how 
pleaſant as well as profitable a labour is it, to be digging 
amongſt thoſe roots, whole excellency duly to commend is a 
work {urpaſſing my ſkill ?—The Hebrew 1s a language wor- 
thy to be wrote in capitals of gold, and highly merits the 
induftry of all rng 0 it, but eſpecially thoſe who are 
devoted to Scriptural ftudy. | 


40. REV. IoHN TAYLOR, D. D. 


1. THE Holy Scriptures are admirably calculated to be | 
underſtood in thoſe things in which we are moſt concerne 
to-undetſtand them; ſeeing the ſame language runs through 
the whole, and is fet in ſuch a variety of lights, that one 
part is well adapted to * another. Which I reckon 
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energy, and apt ſignificancy of words, and 


did it ariſe, as moſt of our modern tongues, from a mixture 
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an advantage peculiar to the Sacre4 Writings above all others 
in the world. 2. That to underſtand the ſenſe and ſpirit of 
the New, it is effentially neceſſary, that we underſtand its 
ſenſe in the Old Teſtament, But the ſenſe of the Spirit 


cannot be underſtood, unleſs we underſtand the language in 


which it is conveyed, For which purpoſe the Hebrew con- 
cordance is the beſt expoſition, for there you have in one 


view preſented all the places in the ſacred code, where any 
word is uſed; and by carefully collating thoſe places, one 


may judge what ſenſe it will or will not bear. Which being 
once ſettled there lieth no appeal to any other writings in 
the world. Becauſe there are no other books in all the 
world in the pure original Hebrew, but the books of the 
Old Teſtament. A judgment therefore, formed from them 
muſt be deciſive.” This is an advantage which no concord- 
ance in any other language can afford, For in our Engliſh 
tranſlation we ſhall find the ſame Hebrew word rendered by 
very different Engliſh words. On the contrary, the words 
in the original which are different are often tranſlated by the 
fame word in Engliſh... Therefore from an Engliſh, or any 
other modern concordance, it is impoſſible we ſhould find 
thoſe words which-are {imilar, of the fame in the original. 
This only can. be done by a concordance of the original 
Hebrew.—The Hebrew concordance muſt be allowed to be 
the moſt authentic interpreter. of Scripture, not only of the 
Old but alſo. of the New Teſtament, it being but the words 


and phraſes of the Old Teſtament tranflated into Greek. 
For the ſubje& matter, viz. the things pertaining to the 


kingdom of God, are in both the ſame, indited by the ſame _ 
Spirit, and wrote by men of the ſame nation. | 
| $9 | Advertiſement. 


41. BisHoe WALTON, 


T HE pre- eminence or excellency of the Hebrew language 
is demonſtrated. by its antiquity, divine origin, ſanctity, per- 
fection, under which is comprehended its purity, EFgance, 

aſtly by its 
uſefulnels and eaſineſs to learn.— That it is the — ancient 
of all languages, we have already proved at large, coeval with 
the world, inſpired into our firſt parents. Its ſanctity appears 
from hence, that the ever bleſſed God was its firſt author, 


who immediately infuſed it into the minds of the firſt parents 


of the human race; for neither was it invented by men, nor 


of 


* - 
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of others, but it was formed together with the firſt pair, by 


the Fountain of all good, the Father of lights ; that the moſt 
ſacred and divine myſteries concerning the true knowledge 
of God, his true worſhip, and the eternal happinels of men, 
were firſt revealed in this language, and therein laid up, as 
in a faithful depoſitory of ſo great a treature ; and that in 
this was expreſſed that ſacred» and venerable name of God, 


which denotes his eſſence, and which no other language can 


* 


explain, much leſs imitate. "ug 


Its perfection is ſhewn, by the purity, energy, and ele- | | 


gance of its words. —Which it derives not from the roots of 

other languages, but all or moſt of them from its own verbs, 
which regularly conſiſt of three letters, and which have one 
65 and primary ſignification, from which all others are 
with great elegance derived. It expreſſes things themſelves 
properly, and deſcriptively, ſo that no language can be com- 
pared with the Hebrew in this reſpe&, as Erpenius teſtihes 
in his oration, on the Hebrew tongue. It hath its pecu- 
e (veneres ſuas) which no other language can ex- 
prels. 

Its exceeding uſefulneſs is ſeen from hence, that no one 
can fo fully and perfectly attain to the explanation of divine 
myſteries as from the inſpection of the original records. 
Whence alſo ſome knowledge, at leaſt, of this language, is 
neceſſary to thoſe whoſe duty it is to explain the Divine 
Oracles to others. For how abſurd is it that an ambaſſador 
ſhould not himſelf underſtand the commands of his prince, 
but need an interpreter? It is reported of Themiſtocles, 
that being deſirous to aſk ſomething of the king of Perſia, 
and. to have ſome converſation with him, he ſpent a whole 
year in learning the Perſian language, that ſo he might have 


no occaſion to addreſs the king by an interpreter, What. 


then ought to be done by thoſe who are bound not once 
only, but every day, to converſe with the king of kings, to 
convey his commands. to the people, and to offer their 


prayers to God? For, to uſe the words of a learned man, 


they who are acquainted with the verſions only, fee with the 


* of others, and ſtanding among the 2 without, in 
t 


e courts, view holy things at a diſtance: but he who un- 
derſtands the original text is admitted with the prieſts into 
tbe lanctuary, and thus becomes an eye witneſs of all that 
is tranſacted in the holy place. Wherefore, ſaith Luther, 
though my knowledge of the Hebrew language be but 
DANS yet I would not exchange it for all the riches in the 
worid, 


Finally, 
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Finally, if to this great difity,. perfecliop, elegance 
uteluineg of this langtiage, » e 24d the eaſe wi 

which it may be learnt, what further can be wanting to 
recommend it? but fuch is the nature thereof, that it does 
not require a tenth part of thé time that the (HT and 
Latin do; as the môre eminent maſters of it afferl. For if 
any one apply a few months upon it, months, not years, 
faith Erpenius, he will eafily make a good progtefs therein. 
The application of two or three months, faith Attiama, will 


de fu Rent for ky A 48 leich ft tolerable well ; dag it 


does not require abòve à yeat to overcome all the diffculties 
of it. But he who Will not. ſpare fo ſtnall a time from his 
other employmerits or ſtudies, yea from his diverſioris 


plainly renders himſelf unworthy of fo great 4 treafie: and 


e that will make a trial, will ſhortly reap fuct ffuit of his 
labour, as he will have no cauſe to repent, - Prolegomend. 


42. Witsox, D. M. 


THE Hebrew language by the perfection of its comp6- 


fition, fully adapted to convey divine diſcoveries, and diſ- 


clofe the relations between material operations, and the 


divine procedure in a fuperior analogons diſpenſation, ap 
pears framed by infinite {kill; and fathers itſef upon the 
author of both worlds, | | 

The words in that language may be divided inte to 
chffes, namely, primary ones, and derivatives. From the 
connection of theſe two diviſtons with one another, refemblins 
the communication between the trunk or root of a tree — 
its branches, 3 have given the name of roots to 
the primary words from which the reſt are derived. 
As all the ſpecies of matter are known and diſtiriguiſtied by 
their actions and properties, fo thefe primary words always 
expreſs ſome natural action or property; fo that ſuch roots 
ronvey to us juſt ideas of all natural actions. | 

he derivatives are formed; by converting theſe prima 

words into nouns; by the addition of forte certain ſervile 
letters unto the primary word; by which means theſe words 
become appellatives, denominating things. This relation 
between the appellative and the action or virtue expreſſed by 


the primary words; diſcovers ſome predominant«quality in 


that thing, relative umto the idea which the root cotiveys. 
By this means, while a perſon is acquiring the language, he 
is, at the ſame time, diſcovering the true natures and virtues 
of things, and the connection they have with, or, the re- 
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ſemblance they have unto the primary actions or virtues in 
nature. Again, when ſpiritual things come to be expteſſed 
by theſe words; one diſcovers the proper ſirmlifude between 
natural things and fpiritual ones; and the reaſon appears, 
why fuch natural things and actions are made ſymbelical. 
So that though all the words in this language are derived = 
from natural ideas, yet their ultitnate force and intention 
penettates into invifible powers; becauſe whatever natural 
power is exprefſed, that epithet. applied to God muſt exprefs 
an action or virtue infinitely ſtronger or more — in him, 
By this it will appear plain, how this language, beſides givin 
Alaingvilbing pekte ber dings A ackbens in i 
with other latiguages, at the ſame time, conveys ſome necet- 
fary and juſt inſtructions relative to their natures ; their ule 
— om gh the true character, and importance in ſpiri- 
ual things. | 

How juſt all theſe diſcoveries muſt be, we may eaſily per- 

ceive; ſeeing the language claims an infallible author, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the powers of this werld, 
and allo of the world to come. 

Viewing the Hebrew language thus int its on nature and 
proper light it renders it of the greateſt importance, and 
opens a new door for real learning and new — 
Therefore none can fully ſee the correfponding beauties 
of the Old and New Teſtament revelation, unleſs they un- 
derſtand, or have fully explained to them the meaning of the 
language in which the former was delivered, 

So much does the Hebrew language agree with the figu- 
rative_nature of the Old Teſtament diſpenſation, that it is 
impoſſible to explain the meaning of moſt of the types with- 
out the aſſiſtance of the language; becauſe the names for 
thoſe things which are aſſumed as types, expreſs their 
natures or theſe qualities in them or relating unto them, 
which made them proper fymbols of analogous ſpiritual dif- 
coveries to be mantel of the divine per ections; and the 
fame words are applied to thefe ſpiritual things which deno- 
minate the material hieroglyphics of them. 

For inſtance, if the er words which denominate a 


bullock or a ram, &c. in their literal ſignification, rels 
ſome of thoſe principal actions, or material powers by which 
the courfe of nature is ſupported ; and if the ſame words 
are allo uſed for the agencies of divine power exerting itſelf 
in the ſpiritual world, and ſupporting it: it is obvious, theſe 
creatares are not defigned by fach a natne, without ſome re- 
ference to the principal virtues of properties expreffed a 


— — — — — — —d — — * 


pel is to be looked for; it is t 
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the ſame word, firſt in the miterial and ultimately in the 


, 


een 
The king of the locuſt who is reprelented as ariſing out of 


the bottomleſs pit, had a name given him, which ſignified, 


both in Hebrew and in Greek, that deſtruction which he 


_ diſplays in his character, and is himlelf to go into. So we 


find the New Teſtament writers ſhew abundance of regard 


_ unto the interpretation of Hebrew proper names, and au- 


thoriſe our inquiry into their exacteſt ſignifications in order 
to underſtand. the Old Teſtament writings. | "4 98 
The rules of the Hebrew grammar are the moſt compen- 
dious that can be; the primary words are ſew, not above . 
thouſand ; the ideas they convey are natural; the connections 
between thoſe and the derivatives are obvious and ſimple; 
the ſtyle of the writings is natural and plain; the periods 
ſhort and unperplexed ; the ſimilitudes uſed ate all either 
taken from nature, or from ſome tranſactions recorded in the 
writings themſelves ;. and the ſubject of the whole is intereſt- 
ing in the higheſt degree, and of the laſt conſequence. 
rejoice that this age has the proſpect of ſeeing this lan- 
guage revive and flouriſh. Men of both learning and rank 
are honourably engaged in the ſtudy and advancement of it: 
and many noble diſcoveries have already been made by the 
knowledge of it. 5 Creation. 


43. Wirs ius. N 


AS 'tis by words, eſpecially the words of thoſe languages, 
in which it pleaſed God to reveal his ſacred myſteries to men, 
that we can with hopes of ſucceſs come to the knowledge of 


things, it willbe worth while more accurately to inquire into 


the import both of the Hebrew and Greek.  _ 
, | e Oeconomy of the Covenants, 


44: Rev. Jos zH WHITE, M. A. 


THE earlieſt declarations of God's will, contain matter 
that will edify the devout Chriſtian in the remoteſt times, 
and upon whom the ends of the world may come. It is in 
the old Teſtament that great part of the evidence of the goſ- 

ere that the. argument of pro- 
hecy, one of the main pillars of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, is to 
found; and it is in the continued narrative of God's 


dealings with his people, that we are to obſerve the gradual 


unfolding of that plan of univerſal mercy, which Jeſus Chriſt 
at length completed, when he acted and ſuffered what WN 
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and the prophets had foretold. Intimately connected with 


the goſpel by the ſame divinity of origin, and by the ſame 


cious tendency of * it requires to be treated with 
kimilar reyerence, and to be” ſtudied with equal accuracy. 
And if equal accuracy is to be attempted it will be difficult 
to aſſign a reaſon, why that knowledge of the ancient lan- 
guage ſhould be regarded as unneceſſary in the one caſe, 
which is inſiſted upon as indiſpenſably requiſite in the other, 


Sermon on 4 Reviſal of the Engliſh ' 


(>; 


45. PETRARCH. 


I Love truth and not ſects. I am ſometimes a Peripa- 
tician, a Stoic, or an Academician, and often none of them; 
but—always a Chriſtian. To philoſophize, is to love wiſ- 
dom; and the true wiſdom is Jeſus Chriſt. Let us read the 
hiſtorians, the poets, and the philoſophers ; but let us have 
in our hearts the Goſpel of Jelus Chriſt ; in which alone, is 
perfect wiſdom, and perfect happineſs. It were to be wiſhed, 
that thoſe who have devoted themſelves to letters, had always 
followed this rule. 2 Lift. 


46. REv. SAMUEL Hozsty, LL 


IN the preſent ſtate of religious learning in this country, 
it ſhould ſeem that the cultivation of that branch of it, 
which is called 'Sacred Criticiſm, and particularly the eluci- 
dation of the text of the Old Teſtament, is the ſtudy in 
which, of all others, our talents and our induſtry _ be 

beſt employed. | harge. 


47. Rev. JohN Owen, D. D. | 


THERE is in the originals of the Scripture a peculiar 
emphaſis of words and expreſſions, and in them an eſpecial 
energy to intimate and inſinuate the ſenſe of the Holy Ghoſt 
unto the minds of men, which cannot be traduced into other 
languages by tranſlations, ſo as to obtain 'the ſame power 
and efficacy, 3+ Luveoig Tlvevuarinye 


48. MR. Josnvua KzrriII BET. 11 

I AM confident, that whoever ſhall undertake the ſtudy 
of the ſacred Hebrew Scriptures, will ſoon be brought to 
acknowledge, that that language, and the writings tranſmit- 
ted to us in it, are ſtored with all the beauties and allure- 
| ments, 
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ments, above ſenſuality, which in other writings and lan- 
guages, have ng ed«the ſtudy and attention of the curious 
and wiſe in polite literaturwee. | c 
lr V Exxellenoy of. the Hebrew demonſtrated. 


429, Mobzen ſows. | - 
WHAT principally contributes to make the Hebrew. 1 


» 


* 


0 Fust appear poor d obſcure, 18, that We have at re- 
fen 


but one book,” of no conſiderable bulk, in it. What 
language would not appear in the ſame light, if we had is 
few remains of it? How would even the Greek tongue ap- 
pear, if out of all the Greek books, none had come down 
to us but Herodotus, Afchilns, and Piidar? # 
This, Sit, is the true reaforr of the Uifliculty atid actual 
verty of the Hebrew. Hence a multitude of words rela- 
ve to the atts and ſciences ate abfolutely unknowij to us at 
preferit, although they formerly made up part of this lan- 
age, For iniſtance, how many words, of which we have 
not any idea now, would have been found in the works of 
Ssfortioti, on botany and natural hiftory, if thefe works had 
deen preſerved! Hence too it happens, that we have not 
the fame- na in Hebrew as in other languages, of 
eee number of texts with one another, in oder to 


clear up the meaning of words; Therefore, in ſpeaking of 


the poverty of the Hebrew tongue, you ought to have in- 


fiſted print ipally ori this reaſon ; and this is precifely the one 
which you do not mention. | | 
Although this difadvantage is the neceffary cauſe of ob- 


ſcurity in various paſſages of our Sacred Writings, yet it pre- 


vents us not from underſtanding very clearly the largeſt and 
moſt uſeful part of them: And what remains of our writers, 
is inſuſſicient to convince an impartial man of letters, that 
their language, fo far from being poor and dry, as you fay, 
was on the contrary copious and rich. Let a man read Fe 1 
femiah and Ifaiah, and tell us whether they are deficient in 
iifity, elegance, ſublimity, and pomp of expreſſion, Does 
David want theſe in his Pſalms, of Moſes in his Canticles ? 
Does the author of the Book of Job, our Homer, the moſt 
ancient and e our poets, want them? You are a poor 
Hebræan indeed, Sir, if in their divine writings you have 


found the Hebrew lamguage dry and poor! 

Where could you find in all antiquity, Sir, religious in- 
ſtitutions mote pure, and moral precepts more contormable 

to the feelings of nature, the light of rea ſon, and the 1. 

22 rules 


* - 
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rules of decency and virtue? Recal to your mind the Jaws of 
the moſt celebrated ancient nations: hat ſalſe and wvhimſical 


ideas of the divinity! What objects of worthip! What extrava- 
gant, impure, cruel rites! What impiqus dpinigns, ſcandalous 


boaſted legillators ! From the heavenly bodies which give us 


; 1 ght, down to the onions which grow in our gardens; from - 
he 


man _— boy his talents . eng down 82 
vrenomous reptile which creeps r thę graſs, every thing 

had its worſhippers. Here bebold a Sicke of female mu- 
+ «deſty, there human blood flows dpon the altars, and the 


lighted up. A little farther viglence is offered to nature by 
»brutal love, and humanity debaſed by unworthy and bar- 
barous treatment. Every where the people liye in ſhocking 
| ignorance, and the philolophers in error and uncextainty. 
Let us draw a veil over this mortifying picture of human 
blindneſs, which many others before us have traced out. 
But whilſt we are turning our eyes from theſe diſmal objects, 
ermit us to aſk you, why jo many miſtakes among nations 
o wiſe, and ſo much wiſdom among the ignorant and bar- 
barous Hebrews? Does it not proceed from this, that all 
other nations had only the weak and glimmering light of 
human reaſon for a guide, and that among the Hebrews a 
ſuperior reaſon had enlightened its darkneis and fixed its un- 
certainties ? ' : 

We thall inſiſt no longer, Sir, on our religious and moral 
laws: they are too well known, and their ſuperiority over 
all ancient legiſlatuzes is too remarkable to require any 
diſcuſſion. | 

To conclude, Sir, every part of the Jewiſh legiſlature diſ- 
plays the high and divine wiſdom of the legiſlator. / Its doc- 
trines are rational and ſublime ; its reli gions and moral pre- 
cepts, holy and pure; its political, military, and civil laws 
are wiſe, equitable and mild; even its ritual laws are found- 
ed in reaſon; all of them, in ſhort, are admirably ſuited to 
the deſigns and views of the legiſlator, to the circumſtances 

of time, place, climate, to the inclinations of the Hebrews, 
and to the manners of the neighbouring nations, &c. There 
is nothing in this legiſlature that contradicts the laws of na- 
ture or of virtue, Every thing here breathes juſtice, piety, 
honeſty, benevolence. Its object, its antiquity, its origin, 
its duration, the talents and virtues of the legiſlator, the re- 


1 of ſo many nations, all theſe things conſpire to prove 


e excellence of it. Your greateſt mea have admired it, 
and 


* 


exceſſes, barbarous ouſtonis, as authorized ox tolerated by theſe 


deareſt victims expire in thoſe flames which f. ition has 
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and looked upon it as the primary ſouroe pf divine and hu- 
; man law, and you, Sir, can ſee nothing in it but abſurdity 
and barbariſm. When you ſpoke pf it in ſuch, opprobrious 
terms, did impartfality guide your criticiſm? ö 
| + We have thought fit, Sir, to ſay thus much in defence of 
{* _ , our laws. This indeed is but a poor ſketch, of an apalogy, 
if compared with” thoſe” of ſq many learned Chriſtians and 
. well inſtructed Jews) Abravanel, Jarchi, Maimonides, apd 
. before them, Joſephus, and the eloquent Philo. Read their 19 
3 writings, Sir; do Rill a Vetter thing, read the text of our, 
; : laws, and. your prejudices will ſoon vaniſh. , You will ſoon- 
| be-ſtruck with the excellence of theſe ſtatutes, atid will ſay 
| to youtſelf, perhaps not without confuſion, Theſe ſtatutes 
| however are noble, and this people, whom I have ſo often- I 
| abuſed, is a wiſe and intelligent nation. 5 "= 
| As for our parts, Sir, when we conſider the juſt cenſures 
| that have been paſſed on ancient and modern governments; 
| 


. when we reflect on the baneful ſyſtems ſet up in ages paſt, 
and in this one too by ee when, we ſee the pro- 
| vidence of God, his juſtice, even his exiſtence conteſted ; 
*< fatility introduced, liberty deſtroyed, the land-marks of right 
| and wrong daringly torn up, or placed with uncertainty by 
theſe pretenders to wiſdom ; man degraded, all the vo of 
ſociety diſſolved, vain imaginations and racking doubts ſub- 
ſtituted in the place of the moſt comfortable and ſalutary 
truths, &c. when we ſee theſe things, our ſpirit is ſtirred up 
at all theſe errors, and we cannot help thinking ourſelves 
happy in having been x from them by ſuch reaſon- 
| | able and —_ laws. Iſrael, happy are we, for the things 
| that are pleaſing to God are made known unto us. He 
| 


« hath not dealt ſo with any nation.” 2 
Letters of certain Fews to M. Voltaire. 


50. JoRN HUT CHINSON, Esa. 
THE Hebrew words are ſhort and few, placed in the na- 
| tural order of ſpeech ; the nouns and pronouns admit no 
[| inflections into caſes ; two ſimple kinds of additions expreſs 
| | the plural maſculine and feminine, and the uſage of a word, 
is determined by a ſign prefixed, interpoſed, or put to the 
| end, The ſame ſimplicity. runs through the verbs, which 
3 are all ideal, and taken from true objects in nature; and the 
| {ſame invariable idea is transferred, with the ſame letters, to 
=. conſtitute the name of the object. Each particle preſerves 
= the ſame identical idea wherever it occurs; but, to make the 
| modern tongues ccincide, ſeveral of our particles muſt be 
. 


/ 
: 


that in ic the names of brytes expreſs their nature and pro- 


, 
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uſed for one in Hebrew, as the context«xequire, ſo as to vary ; 
but not change the idez. 


- Covenant of the Cherubims 
51. Rev. Davin IENNI Ves, D. D. 


* 


THE Hebrew language is faid to ab&und in the apteſt - . 


etymologies and raots of the names both of men and things; 


erties, more ſigniſicantly 4 d REY than in any other 
nown language in the world; that Is words are conciſe and 


expreſſive, derived from a ſmall number of roots, yet without 


the ſtudied and artificial compoſition of the Greek and Ro- 
man languages; that its words follow each other in an eaſy 


and natural order, without intficacy or. tranſpoſition ;* and 


above all, that it hath the happieſt and richeſt fecundity in 


its verbs, of any known tongue either ancient or modern: 
which ariſes from the variety and ſufficiency of its gonjuga- 
tions ; by means of which, as Bellarmine obſerves in his 
Hebrew grammar, all the variety of fignifications, into which 
it is Dollible for a verb to be branched out, are expreſſed, 
with a very ſmall variation either of the paints, or of a letter 
or two; which in any other language cannot be done with- 


out circumlocution. In a word, this language is ſaid to be 


ſo conciſe, yet ſignificant ;- ſo pathetic, yet free from light- 


eſs or bombaſt, as of all others to approach neareſt ta the 


to each other, 


52. DR. DoDDRIDGE. 


THE Old Teſtament is an invaluable treaſure, which de- 
mands our daily delightful and thanktul peruſal, and is capa- 


language of ſpirits, who need no words to ih their ideas 
eren 


Antiquities, 


ble of being defended in a manner, which, I am perſuaded, ' 


its ſubtileſt enemies will never be able to anſwer. Let the 
diſcourſes of Chriſt in the Evangeliſts, of Peter and Paul in 
the Acts, as well as many paſſages in the Epiſtles, be peruſed; 
and 1 will venture to ſay, he who is not charmed with them, 
muſt be a ſtranger to all the juſteſt rules of polite criticiſm. 
—The book of the Holy Scriptures is written with the moſt 
conſummate knowledge of human nature, fo that there are 
a thouſand latent beauties in it, which is the buſineſs and 
glory of true criticiſm to point out in a ſtrong point of light. 

Wor RS, pajſim. 


53. REV. ANSELM BAVLV, L. L. D. 
A rxkxE and liberal ſtudy of the Hebrew language, in 


which the firſt and leading revelation was made from God to 


man, 


-  termiuate and preciſe, becauſe more ideal. 
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wan, ſeetps to be the ſureſt method bf aſcertaining the per- 


Seftion of the Sacred W ritings, and of throwing ſuch new 
light upon them, as may clear their fenie from many ancient 
objections, and ſuhect it leſs to new. Py, 

* [It may appber a new and incquceivable truth to ſome 


: 


that the Hebrew, for its facility, expreſſiyeneſs, the rules of 


, Apatz&," and figures of ſpcech, to ſay nothing of its im- 


Nartant contents, would be the firſt language to be lefrned, 1 


_ were it poſſible to 2xphiin'a language not underſtood othet- 
wite than by one that is. This makes it neceſſary; that 


every denmer ſhould begin, as well in grammar as in ſpeech, * 


"with his native tongues but then he might very uſefully go 
from tue Hebrew to the Greek and Latin, drinking at the 
maln head, and not wholly at the leſs pure ſtreams, — 

Ahe tt Word of God comes to us through the Hebrew; 
in which 1:::5aage every thing carries marks of priority and 


originality ; and & courſe this language ſands at the head of 


letters lor natute, cegance, ſtability, uniformity, and pre- 
Ciſion. | 1 | 

The Hebrew is more natural and elegant than auy other 
language, bccaule more deſcriptive and figurative; it is more 


* 


ſtable and uniform, becauſe more radical; and it is more de- 


Hebrew Grammar. 


354. Rev. Jo RN Brown. | 
JI 0 O be capable of peruſing the Qracles of God, in their 
originals, with vg of mind, will open to ones view, 
eſpecially in the Old Te | S An: 
y, in thouſands of inſtances, which cannot be exhibited 
in any tran{lation whatſoever, and which no commentator 
obſerves. Introduction to the Self-Interpreting Bible. 


55. Rayy BERLINAS. 
THE Hebrew language is of ſuch ſimplicity and ſingle- 
meſs, and of ſuch little compoſition, as that my tongue is 
not able, neither my pen ſufficient, nor my ,underftandit 


„ 


ſtament, a ſcene of emphaſis and 


capable to admire enough the plainneſs and uncompaunded- 


nels af that one holy oriental ton gue: 
| Annotati 


56. Rev. Dx. BAYLEY. 


AN perſon capable of underſtanding the Engliſh gram» 
mar, though ignorant of every word of Latin or. Greek, may 


make 


ons on the Grammar of Martinius. 
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make'as ſpeedy a proficiency ip-Hebrew, as if he had ſtudied 
both languages for ſeven years. Vea, children, nine or ten = 
years old, of either fex, may learn the Hebrew, and make a i 
more ſpeedy progreſs in. one year, than is ufyally made in 1 
learning Latin ne together. For Latin and Greek | 
have no more dependance upon Hebrew, than Hebrew has 
upon any other vulgar knguage. But if it has affinity with - 
any weſtern language, it is the Engliſh; many of our words 
0 being derived from chence. Let me recommend, therefore, 
the learning this delightful danguage gs every man, woman, 
and child, who has opportunity, and Mſhes to attend to the = 
- exhortation of our Saviour,“ Search'the Scriptures.” + by 
1 ? "+... Entrance into the Sacred Language. + 1 


57. Me. William ROBERTSON. 


++ ALTHOUGH hitherto the Latin hath been in a man- 
ner the only door, by which men were let into the know- 
' ledge of the Hebrew and Greek, the tongues which the 
Holy Spirit hath ſan&tified in the Old and New Teſtaments ; 
yet there is no reaſon why theſe tongues ſhould be made 
only the appendages, as it were, of the Latin ; or why ſuch 
as are not acquainted with the Latin ſhould be counted unfit 
to learn them; ſince they are tongues which have their pe- 
culiar properties, far different from the Latin; eſpecially 
the Hebrew, which hath., no more dependance upon, or 
nearnels or connexion with either Latin or Dk than 
with either Engliſh or Spaniſh, or any other tongue or lan- 
guage vulgarly ſpoken in Europe; and whoſe uſefulneſs is 
infinitely to be valued above any thing which is attainable 
by the Latin ; becaule in theſe the Oracles of God are deli- 
vered to us in their original purity.— | 
Whoſoever, man or woman, hath but capacity or appre- 
henſion to underſtand the terms of grammar, though they 
never knew a word of Latin or Greek in their days, they may 
go on, and make as ſpeedy a progreſs in the Hebrew, as if 
they had ſtudied Latin and Greek for ſeven full years be- 
fore. Nay, let but children, male or female, of nine or ten 
years of age, or ſooner, if their apprehenſion be quicker than 
ordinary, be taught to underſtand the common terms of all 
languages, and they may be inſtructed in the Hebrew, and 
learn till they be perfect in the ſtudy, although they ſhould 
never learn a word of Latin all their life after: yea, they 
may make a more ſpeedy and profitable progreſs tor under- 
ſtanding the language in one year, than is uſually made in 
learning of Latin tor ſeven years together,—There is no 
Vol. II. 1 other 
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other language in the world ſo ſimple, and ſo eaſy to be 
learned, by many degrees, for all the neceflary grounds 
thereof, as the Hebrew. Cate to the Hebrew, paſim. 
e 0 ere} $5.5 OR 
_-'8r. JER@M informs us, that Origen was ſo ſenſible of 
the neceſſity of an acquaintance with the Hebrew tongue, 
that, contrary ta the nature of his Fears and the cuſtoms of 
| his countrymen, he learnt Hebrew when he —_— old. 
WIE 4. 5 The. Js Catalog. Scripts Eccles.” 


o 


59. "ARCHBISHOP SECKER, |, 

II is quite neceſſary that we make the original language, 
at leaſt of the New Teſtament, familiar to us; and were that 
of the Old more commonly Rudied, the advantages would 


| be very conſiderable. Charges. 


6o. . Pocock, D. D. RoyvAL. POE SSR. 
THE language and writings of the jews are peculiarly 
to be regarded, if we would have a true and genuine idea of 
the writmgs of the Old Teſtament.—It has been thought by 
moſt learned men, that the help. which might be had from 
the writings of the Jewiſh grammariaus will be very condu- 

_ Cible to the true, literal, and genuine meaning of the text of 
the. Holy Scriptures. '.- Preface to Com. on Hoſea. 


IT divinity be your peculiar ſtudy, endeavour to be cri- 
_ tically expert in the original Scriptures of the Bible, and 


read a chapter in Hebrew, and another in Greek every day. 
FT Student and Pajtor. 


62. Rev. CoTToxn MATRHERN, D. D. 
—HOW uleful an acquaintance with the Hebrew learning 
and Rabbinical authors is to the underſtanding of the Lively 
Oracles, is evident to any who read Selden, Lightfoot, Po- 
cock, Bochart, Ainſworth ;* not to mention others whoſe 
books are valued by men of the greateſt genius. 
| . Preſucè to his Vindication of the Bible. 
þ THE glorious oracles of the New Teſtament are as pure 
1 Greek as ever was written in the world; and ſo correct, {© 


_ 1s Se. 
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| 62. EUGENE ARAM. 

—HAVING made myſelf maſter of the mathematics, I 
engaged in a ſchool at Netherdale, where I married. Per- 
ceiving the deficiencies of my education, ſenſible of m 
want of the learned languages, and prompted by an irreſiſti- 
ble covetouſneſs of Enlaces, 1 commenced a ſeries of ſtu- 
dies in that way, and undertook the tediouſneſs, the intri- 
cacies, and the labour of Grammar. I fele&ed Lilly from 
the reſt; all which I got and'repeat&d by heart. Next I be- 
came acquainted with Cambden's Gro mee which I 
alſo repeated in the ſame manner. Thus inſtructed, I en- 
tered upon the Latin claſſics, whoſe allurements repaid my 
aſſiduities and my labouts. I remember to have at firſt hu 
over five lines for a whole day; and never, in all the rainfal 
courſe of my reading, left any one paſſage, but I did, or 
thought I did, perfectly comprehend it, | 


After J had accurately peruſed every one of the Latin 


claſſics,” hiſtorians, and poets, I went through the Greek 
Teſtament ; firſt, parſing every word as I proceeded; next, 
1 ventured upon Heſfiod, Homer, Theocritus, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and all the Greek tragedians.— 

Not ſatisfied with my former acquiſitions, I proſecuted 
the attainment of the — Away and with indefatigable dili- 


gence. I had Buxtorf's grammar; but that being perplexed, 


or not explicit enough, at leaſt, in my opinion at that time, 
I collected no leſs than eight or ten different Hebrew gram- 
mars ; and here one very often ſupplied the omiſſions of the 
others; and this was, I found, of extraordinary advantage. 
Then I bought the Bible in the original, and read the whole 
Pentateuch, with an intention to go through the whole, 
which I attempted, but wanted time. — The next two years 
I became a tolerable maſter of French, —After ſpending ſe- 
veral years in the ſtudy of hiſtory and antiquities, 2 1 
and botany; in the laſt of which I became a conſiderable 
proficient, and was very agreeably entertainec; I ventured 
upon the Chaldee and Arabic; and with a defign to under- 
ſtand them, ſupplied myſelf with Erpenius and Chapelhow, 
and-others. But I had not time to obtain any great know- 
ledge of the Arabic; the Chaldee I found eaſy enough, be- 
caule of its connection with the Hebrew. 

I then inveſtigated the Celtic, as far as poſſible, in all its 
dialects; begun collections, and made compariſons between 
that, the Engliſb, the Latin, the Greek, and even the He- 
brew. I had made notes, and compared above three _—_ 
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termined to procee 0 
guages, and form a comparative lexicon. Collier Dictionary. 
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ſand of theſe together, and found ſuch a ſurpriſing affinity, 


even beyond any 1 or conception, that I was de- 
through the whole of all theſe lan- 


64. MR. ROBERT HIL I., 

Axgw years ago, was living at Buckingham. Without 
the aſſiſtance of a maſter he attained the learned languages. 
He was born at Tring, in Hertfordſhire, where an old rela- 
tion having taught Him his letters, he learned to read wy 

himſelf alone, which was thought fo remarkable in a child, 
that he was for the firſt time ſent to ſchool, but was by ſome 
accident prevented from going there longer than ſeven 
weeks, during which time, however, he learned to write. 
When he was about, 14 years of age, he was put apprentice 


to a taylor and ſtaymaker at Buckingham; but his deſire of 


knowledge being ſtill predominant, he gratified it under 
every poſſible 8 With the firſt money he could 
ſcrape together he purchaſed a Latin grammar and Beza's 
Latin Teſtament. He then applied to the boys at the free- 
ſchool, and endeavoured to do them any little ſervice in his 


a er on condition: of their telling him the Engliſh of the 


atin words in ſome rule of his grammar. In proportion to 
the knowledge he acquired, he became more ſenſible of what 
he wanted, and as ſoon as. he was able, purchaſed a Gradus, 
by which he was aſſiſted in his pronunciation. As there 
are few difficulties unſurmountable by perſevering labour, 
he, at the expiration of his apprenticeſhip, had not only 
learned his trade, but could underſtand ſeveral Latin authors 


tolerably well. Being now known to the neighbouring gen- 


tlemen, one of them upon the death of his ſon, gave him 
ſome of his. books, among which was a Greek teſtament. 
This was a new object of curioſity; and not being able to 
reſt while he had a book in his poſſeſſion which he could not 


read, he immediately applied himſelf to learn Greek. In 
this arduous taſk he received ſome aſſiſtance from a young 


entleman at Buckingham; and, in about three years, he 
egan to read Greek authors with ſome er The 
{ame reſtleſs curioſity and deſire of knowledge, which thus 


attached him to books, induced him not to follow his buſi- 
nels at home, but to travel as an-itinerant mender of clothes 
and ſtays; but in this ſtate of poverty and diſſipation, he 
was ſtill an hard ſtudent, and at thirty-four years of age be- 
gan to learn Hebrew. The firſt book he read for this, pur- 

pole happened to be Shindler's grammar, in which ene 
| | 2 | evera 
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ſeveral, deficiencies which he was at a loſs to ſupply, after 
much labour and contrivance, he thought, if he could aſſo- 
ciate himſelf with ſome Jew, who was alſo travelling the 
country for ſubſiſtence, he might accompany him, and be 
able to get the inſtruction he wanted; and therefore finding 
an itinerary: Jew at Oakingham, he communicated his 
ſcheme, and ſtated his difficulties. The Jew was ready to 
aſſiſt him; but Hill found him unable to do it, and there= 


fore applied himſelf to many others, but to all with as little 


| ſucceſs. However, being very. unwilling to relinquiſh his 
purpoſe, he had recourie to other Hebrew grammars, of 
which he read eleven, ſome of which Aalwereck his purpoſe 
but in one particular, and ſome in another, and by their 
means he became well acquainted with the Hebrew tongue. 
After he had thus acquired the knowledge of the Latin, 
Greek, 'and Hebrew, and made himſelf acquainted with 
whatever ſuch travels as his could produce to his obſervation, 
almoſt conſtantly ſtudying half the night, that he might 
Bee his journey and buſineſs in the BY. he returned t 
Buckingham, where he continued buried in obſcurity, = 


ſcarce Me by his labour, but perfectly contented with 


his condition, 


chaving with the utmoſt modeſty and diffi- 
dence. 4 


Collter's Dictionary. 


65. ARCHBISHOFT USHER. 


'THE Hebrew is the firſt tongue of the world, and the 
moſt orderly ſpeech ; in compariſon of wHich, all other lan- 
guages may be condemned tor barbarous confuſion. 


| 66. Ma. Tromas WALS EH. 


- DECEMBER 20th; 1756, I ſpent the ſorenoom in my 
ſtudies, in which God has, and does greatly aſſiſt me. 
About this time twelve months I could not read a ſentence 
of Hebrew with any certainty, or conſtrue a verſe with rea- 
dineſs: but now I can read my Bible through, and under- 
ſand it, almoſt as well as Latin or Engliſh. This hath God 
done, enabling me to read his blefſed word in the firſt and 
beſt of languages, O may all my ſtudies and talents be de- 
voted to his glory ! | Morgan's Life. 


67. Muscutvs 


WAS a man of great application and deep learning, and 

a conſiderable maſter of the Greek and Hebrew languages, 
although he was at the * years of age when he began 
ü c 3 to 
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to ſtudy the latter, and 40 when he firſt . to the 
former. Middleton's Biographia Evangelica, 
+ LEARNED: the Hebrew language, ſuo matte, without 
any living aſſiſtance, by the help of Buxtorf's grammar and 
lexicon. With only theſe, he ſurmounted. the chief diffi- 
culties of that language; and could ſoon read the Hebrew 
Bible with great eaſe and pleaſure. 
Tt Midaleton's Biographia Evangelica. 
69. Rx v. DR. SPENCER 
APPLIED himſelf ſo cloſely to the ſtudy of the He- 
brew language, that he was able to diſpute privately in it in 
three quarters of a year. Middleton Biographia Evangelica, 


| 70. Bisxor BEVERIDGE 
APPLIED with ſuch aſſiduity to the ſtudy of the ori- 
ental languages, and made fuch proficiency in this part of 
learning, that at eighteen years of age he wrote a treatiſe of 
the excellency and uſe of the oriental tongues, eſpecially the 


Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic and Samaritan, with a Sy- 


rian Grammar. Middleton's Biographia Evangelica. 


71. Rev. CoNRADE PELLICAN. | 
MELCHIOR ADAM relates very prolixly the moſt 
uncommon pains which Pellican took to acquire the know- 
ledge of the Hebrew tongue, and the great proficiency he 
attained in it without any inſtruction from others. His own 
and his parents circumſtances were but low ; ſo that he got 
all his erudition in a manner out of the fire. While he was 
at Tubingen, the bookſeller there had putchaſed an Hebrew 
bible, in a very ſmall type, which no body ſeemed to care 
for. Pellican, after examining it well for a few days, wrote 
to his uncle for money, and bought it for a florence and a 
half, then believing himſelf to be a richer man than Crœſus. 
He immediately applied himſelf to the diligent reading of it, 
which was then the middle of July, and with fuch zeal, that 
by the end of the October following, he finiſhed it; ſelecting 


the roots, and ranging the words in the form of a concord- 
ance. This was ſhewn to the famous Capnio, who declared 


himſelf aſtoniſhed, not only at the work, but at the very 

mort time in which it had been performed, 

Middleton Biozraphia Evangelica. 
. 72. REV, 


| 
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72. REV. THOMAS BOSTON. 


I BLEss my God in Jeſus Chriſt, that ever he made me a 
Chriſtian, and took an early dealing with my foul; that 
ever he made me a miniſter of the goſpel, and gave me ſome 
inſight into the doctrine of his grace, and that ever he gave 
me the bleſſed Bible, and brought me acquainted with the 
originals, and 11 1 with the Hebrew text. The world 
hath all along been a ſtepdame to me; and wherefoever I 
would have attempted to neſtle in it, there was a thorn of 
uneaſineſs laid for me. Man is born crying, lives complain- 
ing, and dies difappointed from that quarter. All is 8 
and vexation of fpirit.—I have waited for thy ſalvation, ( 
Lord. | | Memoirs. 

BIS HOT BEDELI 8 

WAS always at work in his ſtudy, when the affairs of his 
function did not lead him out of it; in which his chief em- 
ployment was the ſtudy of the text of Scripture, He 
read the Hebrew and the Septuagint ſo much, that they were 
as familiar to him as the Engliſh tranſlation. He read every 
morning the Pſalms appointed by the Common Prayer for 
the day in Hebrew. Every day after dinner and ſupper, 
there was a chapter of the bible read at his table, whoſoever 
were preſent, proteſtants or papiſts, and Bibles were laid 
down before every one of the company, and before himſelf 


either the Hebrew or Greek. Middleton Biographia Evangelica, 


74. Rev. GEORGE TRrossE, M. A. 


WA sù as great a reader as moſt. He was mighty in the 

Scriptures, and had them ready in his memory; — 

read over the Bible, in Engliſh, Latin, Greek, Hebrew an 
French, a hundred and a hundred times. | 

I tral Nonconformiſi's Memorial, 


75. Rev. SAMUEL TA PER 


WAs a very hard ſtudent, and acquired a conſiderable 
ſtock of learning. He perfectly underſtood the French and 
Welſh languages. He got a great exactneſs in the Latin: 
but his beloved language was the Greek, in which he was ſo 
_— that he read the poets and philoſophers in their ori- 
ginals as J_ as if he had been reading Engliſh. He 
had the Greek Teſtament by heart, and. would ſuddenly, 


upon 


? 
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py 


upon it, as if the book lay open before him. 5 | 
„ | . © Nonconformiſt's Memorial. 


DO IE 01S 3 Joun HARTorPe | 
. HAD a taſte for univerſal learning, and ingenious arts 


upon any occaſion that offered, repeat the text, and criticize 


were his delights. from his youth. He purſued knowledge 


in various forms, and was acquainted with many parts of 
human - ſcience. . Mathematical ſpeculations and practices 
were a favourite ſtudy with him in younger years, and even 


to his old age he maintained his acquaintance with the hea- 


venly bodies, and light and ſhade whereby time is meaſured, 
But the Book of God was his chief. ſtudy, and his divineſt 
delight. His Bible lay before him night and day, and he 
was well acquainted with the writers who explained it beſt. 
He was defirous of ſeeing what the Spirit of God ſaid to men 
in the original languages; for this end he commenced ſome 
acquaintance with the Hebrew when he was more than fifty 
years old; and, that he might be capable of judging of any 
text in the New Teſtament he kept his youthful knowledge 
of the Greek language in ſome meaſure to the laſt period 
of life. Dr. Watt“ Happineſs of ſeparate Spirits made perfect. 


77. Rev. NATHANAEL BAL I, M. A. 


THIS gentleman was noted for his accuracy in the Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and French languages. In the Hebrew and 


Oriental tongues, there were few that equalled, and ſcarce 
any that exceeded him. With the greateſt eaſe would he, 
at firſt ſight, render any part of the Hebrew Bible into 
proper Engliſh. * Nonconformift's Memorial. 


78. Rev. Jos EFH TRUMAN, B. D. 
WAS well {killed in the learned languages, and a very 


good critic in the Greek. His head ſupplied the place of a 


lexicon ; for he was able to give all: the ſenſes of any Greek 
word, where any thing of moment depended upon it, and to 
er authorities both out of ſacred and profane authors. 


t was ſurpriſing to many, what proficiency he made in the 


Hebrew tongue, from the time he began to apply himſelf to 


it. Nonconformiſt's Memorial. 


79. Rev. JostrH COOPER. 


HIS childhood and youth were vanity. At the 2oth 


year of his age he began to live the life of a man and of a 
| , Chriſtian, 


"A 
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Chriſtian, He applied to his ſtudies with unwearied dilis 
gence, and in ten or twelve years acquired much uſeful learn- 
ing. By familiar converſe with the beſt Roman authors, he 
attained a good Latin ſtyle. He became well {killed in Greek 
alſo, but his chief excellency lay in the Hebrew. He took 
great pains to compare oriental verſions and the Septuagint 
with the Hebrew text. He read the Maſorah, and other 
Jewiſh and Rabbinical commentaries, as if they had been 

in Latin. . .  _ © Nonconformiſt's Memorial. 


80. MR. Joun BipDpLE, 


WAS altogether taken up with the things of God, re- 
vealed in the Holy Scriptures; wherein his ſtudy, diligence, 
and attainments, have been ſo great, that his knowledge 
therein is of as ready uſe as à concordance, no part thereof 
being named, but he preſently cites the book, chapter, and 
verſe, eſpecially throughout the books of the New Teſta- 
ment, where all the epiſtles he can ſay by heart out of the 
Greek tongue, and withal can read the Greek in Engliſh, 
and the Engliſh in Greek, ſo readily as a man can do the 
mere Engliſh ; ſo careful hath he been rightly to underſtand 
them. | 1 Life. 


81. SIR HENRY Worro, 


AFTER his cuſtomary public devotions, uſed to retire 
into his ſtudy, and there to ſpend ſome hours in reading the 
Bible and authors in divinity, cloſing up his meditations 
with private prayer. This was, for the moſt part, his em- 
ployment in the forenoon. Wes Walton's Life. 


92. Sir Joun BARNARD, 


WAs juſti ranked amongſt the moſt illuſtrious perſons 
of his age, and was beloved and revered wherever he was 
known. He was not only blameleſs, but eminently exemp- 
lary in every relation of life; and to the faithful and active 
Gifcharge of the perſonal and ſocial duties, he added a moſt 
devout ſenſe of religion. The firſt hour, at leaſt, of every 
day was employed in prayer, and in the ſtudy of the Holy 
Scriptures, for which he always expreſſed tlie deepeſt venera- 


tion. He likewiſe attended public worſhip twice on a Sun» 

day, and was conſtant in partaking of the Lord's Supper. 

opts | 1 | Britiſh Biography. 
83. WIIIIAN 
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8g. WILLIAM PurTNEy, EARL Of BaTH, 
_ THIS celebrated nobleman was a firm friend to the eſtab- 
liſhed religion of his country, and free from all the vices of 
the age, even. in his youth. He conſtantly attended the 
public worſhip of God, and all the offices of it in his pariſh _ 
Church, while his health permitted it; and when his great 
ge and infitmities prevented him from ſo doing, he ſupplied 
that defect, by daily reading over the morning fervice of the 

. Church before he came out of his bed-chamber. 72 
33 a1 Brit Biography. 


384. RRV. WILILIAN God, M. A. 
T HIs pious man was a lover of learning, and a very 
cloſe ftudent. His cuſtom was to fit up late at night, and 
riſe early in the morning. He lived in college nine years, 
and in all that time, except when he went out of town'to 
his friends, he was never abſent from morning prayers in the 
chapel, which uſed to be half an hour before ſix. He uſed 
to rife ſo letz before he went to the chapel, as to gain time 
for his ſecret devotions, and for reading his morning taſk of 
ſcripture; for he tied himſelf to read every day fifteen chap- 
ters in Engliſh of the Scriptures, five in the morning, five 
after dinner before he fell upon his ordinary ſtudies, and 

five before he went to bed. Middleton's Biographia Evangelica. 


85. DR. BOERHAAVE.. 

IT 5s well known to have been the daily practice of this 
celebrated phyſician, throughout the principal part of his 
life, as ſoon as he aroſe in the morning, which was generally 
very early, to retire for an hour to rivate prayer, and medi- 
tating on ſome part of the Word of God. | | 


Dodd's Sermon to Young Men. 

386. JAuEs BoNNTIIL, Esa. 
HE Holy Scriptures were his conſtant and daily ſtudy. 
He read them, he thought them, nay, he prayed them over 


doo, abundance of his meditations taking their riſe from 
thoſe paſſages of Scripture he then read, Hamilton's Life. 


N 87. Rev. GEORGE HERBERT, 


1 YOUNGER brother to the lord Herbert of Cherbury, 


was a perſon of great wit and learning, and turned his noble 
4 faculty 


— 
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faculty of poetry to the moſt divine uſes. In his poem called 
the Pearl, he profeſſes, that though he had taken a view of 
all human learning, honour, pleaſure, and the other enjoy- 
ments of this nw yet he reſolvedly bid farewel to them 
all, for the pleaſures and advantages of the love of God, 


and the ſweet and happy entertainments of religion ; and he - 
would folemnly profeſs, that he would not part with one 


leaf of the Bible for all the world, if it were offered in ex- 


on 


change. | | Woodward's Fair Warnings, 


88. MoNSIEUR PasCAL. 
THIS oreat man, during ſome of the latter years of his 


life, 1 5 his whole time in prayer, and in reading - the 


Holy Scriptures, and in this he took incredible delight. He 
uled to ſay that the knowledge of the Sacred Writings was 


not a ſcience of the head, but of the heart; that it was not 
ſo much as barely intelligible, but only to thoſe who had an 


upright heart ; and that all others could not meet with any 
thing there but darkneſs and obſcurity. To theſe heavenly 


lectures he ſo cloſely applied himſelf, that he had them all 


by heart; ſo that it was impoſſible to put a falſe quotation 
upon him; for if 2 ſpoke but a ſyllable to him in that 
way, he would poſitively aver, This is not, or that is in the 
Holy Scriptures, and then immediately would denote'pre- 
ciſely the very place where the words were to be found. 


| © Feſup's Life of Paſcal. 
89. Rev. Joun Traeye, M. A. 


IT is the command of our dear Lord, Search the 
Scriptures :” and it was the practice of his virgin mother, as 
is manifeſt by her Magnificat, moſtly made up of other Hol 
Scriptures ; in the reading whereof, ſhe is ſtoried by Sabel- 
liusto have ſpent a third part of her precious time, 

That Roman lady, and noble martyr, Cecilia, had, by 
much reading, made her boſom the library of Jeſus Chriſt. 
And ＋ is much commended by her brother Nazianzen 
for her aſſiduity in this holy exerciſe. 

Julian, indeed, that odious apoſtate, and profeſſed enemy of 
the truth, twits the Chriſtians of thoſe primitive times with 
this, that their women alſo were medlers with the Scriptures. 
And cardinal Hoſius bluſheth not to affirm, that a diſtaff 
were a far deal fitter for a woman's hand than a Bible : but 
St. Jerom very highly commendeth, for their Scripture _ 
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thoſe noble ladies of his time, Euſtochium, Salvina, Celan- 
tia, Paula, exhorting them not to lay down their Bibles, un- 
til, being overcome with ſleep, they bowed down their heads, 
as it were to falute thoſe holy leaves with a kils. | | 
Qur renowned queen Elizabeth was excellently well verſed 
in God's bleffed book; and fo was that incomparable young 
_- princels, lady Elizabeth, ſiſter to king Charles the Second, 
as being trained up of a child in the word of truth: as was 
alſo lady Packington, of Weſtwood in Worceſterſhire ; of 
whom I find this rare teſtimony given by Mr. Durham in his 
Family Inſtru&or, that by the ſtrictneſs of her education, 
and happineſs of her memory, {he had a great part of the 
Old Tiament and all the New, fo perfectly by Heart, that 
ſhe could repeat, almoſt any chapter of either, backward or 
forward; tell any particular verfe or words, Where they are 
what goes before, and what follows after. Something like 
this alſo we read of Cranmer and Latimer; and of Olympia, 
Fulvia, and Morata, an Italian lady. 
| . Annotations upon the Bille. 


90. Rev. Jon ATHAN HAN MER, M. A. 
M ſon, ſtrive to be a good logician.— Daily ply. the 
Greek. Neglect not the Hebrew. —Converſe much with 
the Greek Teſtament. | rh DO 


Surge, en ſtude, meditator,  currito, | prande ; | - 
Lude, tude, cæna, meditare, precare, quieſce. ; 
4 |  Nonconformiji's Memorial. 
91. Rev. Jonun MoRrTiMER, B. A. 
WAs very ſtudious and ſerious ; and ſo converſant with 
the Holy Scripture, that if any one mentioned a pallage of 


it, he would readily tell the chapter and verle, 
gs  Nonconformiji's Memorial, 


92. HUGO GRoT1IUs. 


WHAT we cannot ſufficiently admire in a man of ſo 
great learning, and ſo much buſineſs as Grotius, is, that he 
Should make the Holy Scriptures his favourite ſtudy in every 
period of his life. They were his conſolation in priſon ; he 
always devoted a part of the day to them: and they were 
his principal ſtudy during a great part of his embaſſy. 

Yue : | | Lie by M. De Burigny. 
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93. Rev. TuoMuAS VINxcENT. M. A. 


HAD the whole New Teſtament and Pſalms by heart. 
He took this pains, as he often ſaid, not knowing but they 
who took from him his pulpit, might 'in time demand his 
Bible alſo. Nonconformiſt's Memorial. 


94. Rev. Henry IESSEY, M. A. 


WAS ſo great a Sciipturiſt, that if one began to rehearſe 
any paſſage, he would go on with it, and name the book, 
chapter, and verſe where it might be found. The original 
languages of the Old and New "Teſtament were as familiar to 
him as his mother tongue. Nonconformiſt's Memorial. 


95. Jonun SMiTH, M., D. 


THE Word of God doth upon many ſubjects of natural 
things, though but briefly and incidentally mentioned, give 
a clearer and more ſure light, than all the voluminous writ- 
ings of the whole ſhoal of Heatheniſh philoſophers.— | 

We are ſo far from {lighting or contemning the Scripture, 


that we are the great admirers of it, and do endeavour to ad- 


vance it above all other writings whatſoever, and that even 
in natural things, though never ſo accidentally or curſoril 
handled ; and we had rather that all our other books, thoug 
very curious, and greatly valuable, ſhould be burnt, than 
that one line, nay one letter, one jot, or tittle of it ſhould 
in any wile paſs away. Portrait of Old Age. 


| 96. MoNSI EURE RACINE. 
WHATEVER company I kept, God gave me grace 

never to be aſhamed of—the Goſpel. | 

i | Letter to Madam de Maintenon. 


97. CounT ZinzenDoRe 


DID not bind himſelf to the trammels of ſcholaſtic divi- 
nity; but the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament 
were his ſtandard of truth, and from thence he ſought for 
knowledge: and indeed he was ſo converſant with them, 
that the Bible was written in his memory, and on the table 
of his heart. Preface to the Doftrine of the United Brethren, 


93. BossveT, BisHore or Max. 


ALL our conſolation ought to be in reading the Holy 
Scriptures ; we ought to kiſs the ſacred characters a thouſand 


and 
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and a thouſand times; and above all things we ought to 
meditate upon the ſenſe of them by night and by xr, | 
1 e an A ermons . 


99. f SAMUEL Joungson, L. L. D. | 
M purpoſe is to read the Scriptures, to let no week paſs 
without reading ſome part, and to write down my obſerva- 
I hope to read the whole Bible once a year, as long as I live. 

| Strahan's Prayers and Meditations of Dr, Johnſon: 


100. Sir Thomas More. 


_ © WOULD God we had the like reverence to the Scrip- 
ture of God that the Jews have. For I aſſure you, I have 
heard very worſhipful folks ſay, who have been in their 
houſes, that a man could not hire a Jew to fit down upon 
His Bible of the Old Teſtament ; but he taketh it with great 
reverence in hand when he will read, and reverently layeth it 
up again when he hath done. x Works. 


I01. KWG EDWARD, THE SIXTH. 


' UPON a certain occaſion, a paper that was called for in 
his council chamber, happened to lie out of reach; the per- 
ſon concerned to produce it, took a Bible that lay by, and 
ſtanding upon it reached down the paper. The king, ob- 
ſerving what was done, ran himſelf to the place, and taking 
the Bible in his hands, kiſſed it, and laid it up again. 

ped Hiſory of England. 


102. TRE REV. JoHN BUG ENHAG TUS, 


WAS one of the learned men who aſſiſted Luther in the 
tranſlation of the Bible into German. All his life-time after- 
wards he kept the day, on which it was finiſhed, annually a 
feſtival with his friends, calling it, The feaſt of the tranſla- 


tion of the Bible. Middleton Biog. Evangelica. 


103. REV. THOMAS VENTR ESS, M. A. 


WHEN upwards of ſeventy years of age, this pious man, 
laid himſelf down upon his bed, dreſſed as he was, and taking 
his Greek Teſtament in his hand, he kiſſed it, and laid it on 
his heart, and ſoon fell aſleep in the Lord, ay 

5 „ Nonconformiſis Memorial. 


load. RRV. 
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104, Rev. Joun RicfARDSON, 


WASa 33 reacher, whatever ſubje& he handled 
l 


and was well furniſhed for his office, -particularly by his {kill 
in the Scriptures, for which he was very eminent. 'He had 
read the Bible above thirty times over, that is about once a 


year, and always with ſome comment or other, belides his 


occaſional and extraordinary reading. 


105. FATHER Pau. 


THIS learned Catholic had read over the Greek Teſta- 
ment with ſo much exa&neſs, that having uſed to mark every 
word when he had fully weighed the importance of it, as he 
went through it; he had by going often over it, and obſerv- 
ing what he paſt over in a former reading, grown up to that 
at laſt, that every word was marked of the whole New Teſta- 
ment: and when Biſhop Bedell ſuggeſted to him critical ex- 
plications of ſome paſſages that he had not underſtood be- 


ore, he received them with tranſports of one that leapt - fos 


joy, and that valued the diſcoveries of divine truth beyond 
All other things. Giilte Hiſtorical Collectiont. 


106. BisHoe LATIMER. - 


IT was cuſtomary in the days of king Henry the eighth for 
the biſhops to make preſents to the king on new-year's-day, - 


and many of them would preſent very liberally, proportion» 
ing their gifts to their expectancies. Among the reſt, the 


upon the king with his offering; but, inſtead of a purſe at 


81 which was the common oblation, he preſented a Ne- 


eſtament, as a gift far more precious than gold and ſilver, 
with a leaf doubled down, in a very conſpicuous manner, 
to this paſſage: ** Whoremangers and: Adulterers God will 
judge.“ . Fax's Ads and Monuments. 


107. GREGORY LO EZ. ä 
THOUGH this extraordinary man never much applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of learning, yet he had by heart all the 
hiſtorical part of Scripture ;-and word for word the goſpels of 
St. Matthew and St. nn; and thoſe things of the twa 
other evangeliſts, whic 


epiſtles, and the Apocalypſe. In fine, he had ſo perfect a 
knowledge of all the Sacred Writ, that being aſked of any 


text, 


" Nonconformi's Memorial, 


bilhop- of Worceſter, being at this time in town, waited. 


theſe omitted; as hikewiſe St, Paul's 


rr * 2 
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text, or ſentence there, be always recited it with 2 marvel- 
lous readineſs and certainty. 3 Li of * 


6 108. Biskgr Ribrr. wo 


6 FAREWEL, pembroke Hall! In thy. otchard ; the 
walls, buts, and trees, if they could ſpeak, would bear me 
_ witneſs ; I learned without book almoſt all St. Paul's epiſtles, 
pea, and I ween all the canonical 5727 ſave only the 
Apocalypſe. Of which ſtudy, although in time a great part 
did depart from me, yet the ſweet mel thereof, l truſt, 1 
ſhall carry with me into heaven; for the profit thereof 1 

think 3 have felt in Lal eh life time ever after. 
Fox Acts and Monuments. 


709: Nine: 'LAURENCE SAUNDERS, 125 A. 
AND MARTYR. 


je” HOLD'NO o hereſies, but the doctrine of God, the bleſſed 
Goſpel of Chriſt. It is that I hold, it is that I believe, it is 
chat 1 have e and · it ˖s that I will never revo ce. 
. Fox's Acts and Monuments. 


110. Rey. Tons BILNEV, L. I. B. AND 
BS, MARTYR. f 


"THIS pious and excellent man, in a letter to Toriſtal, 
biſhop of London, gives the following account of his con- 
verſion; comparing the prieſts and friars to the phyſicians, 

n whom the woman, vexed 11 years with à bloody 
Hue, ſpent all that ſhe had, and found no help, but was 


ſtill worſe and worſe; till at lift ſhe came to Chriſt, and was 


healed by him :— 


O (faid he) the mighty can of the Moſt High! which 


I alſo, a miſerable ſinner, have often taſted and felt; whereas 
before, I ſpent all I had upon thoſe ignorant phyſicians, in- 

ſomuch, that I had little ſtrength left in me. But, at laſt, 
I heard 'of Jeſus; and that was when the New Teſtament 


was tranſlated by Eraſmus ; for at that time I knew not what 


it meant. But looking into the New Teſtament, by God's 
ſpecial providence,” FE rmet with thoſe words of the apoſtle St. 
Paul: ** his is a true ſaying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that ;Jeſus Chriſt came into the world to ſave ſinners, 
' 5, whereof Tam chief.“ O moſt ſweet and comfortable ſen- 
tence to my foul? This one ſentence; through God's in- 
ſtruction and inward working, did. {o nen my heart, 


which 
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which before was wounded with the guilt of my ſins, and 
almoſt in deſpair, that immediately I found wonderful com- 
fort and quietneſs in my ſoul ;* ſo that my bruiſed bones 
leaped for joy. Aſter this, the Scriptures became ſweeter 
to me than the honey and the honey-comb: for by them 
J learned that all my travels, faſtings, watchings, redemption 
of maſſes, and pardons, without faith in Chriſt, were but, as 
St. Auguſtine calls them, A haſty running out of the right 
way and as fig- leaves which could not cover Adam's naked- 
nes: —For as Kam could find yo reſt to his guilty ſoul, till 
he believed in the promiſe of God, that Chriſt, che feed of 
the woman, ſhould tread upon the ſerpent's head, ſo neither 
could I find deliverance from the ſharp ſtings and bitings 
of my ſins, till I was taught of God that leſſon which Chriſt 
ſpakeè of in the third chapter of John: As Moles mT | 
up the ſerpent in the wilderneſs, even ſo muſt the Son 
Man be lifted''up: that whoſoever” believeth in him, 
5 ſhould not periſh, but have everlaſting life“ 
OF en 9147 260 Middleton Biographia Evangelica. 
F en n 2ins 
111. REV. William TINDOALE, M. A. AND 
wigig e nt eee ee 57g 
Lest God to record againſt the day we ſhall appear be- 
fore our Lord Jeſus, to give a reckoning of our doings, that. 
(in my tranflation of the Bible) I never altered one ſyllable; 
of God's Word againſt my conſcience, nor would this day. 
if all that is in the earth, whether it be pleaſure, honour, 
ar riches, might be given me. per on a 
erer br. Middleton? Biographia Evangelica. 
112. MARTIN CREMANITsõ. : 
I raves loved the hiſtory of ſalvation concerning the life 


and actions of my deareſt Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt 
from my tendereſt years. Harmom of the Goſpels. 


F IST EBORY COEO Wo - od £ ls 
\ 3 1556, this poor man, who lived at Mal- 
den in Eſſex, went to ſea, intending to have gone into Kent 
for fuller's earth, but by the way was driven upon a ſand, 
where the boat preſently 1 and was filled with water, ſo 
that the men were forced to hold by the maſt of tbe boat, 


and all things that would ſwim, did ſwim out of her: among 
which Crow ſaw his Teſtament in the water, and caught it, 
and put it into his boſomm. tha 

Vol. II. D d Within 
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Within an hour after this, it being ebhing water, the boat 
was dry, but ſo broken, that they could not ſave her. 
went; N upon the ſand, being at leaſt ten 


| miles 22675 land, and there made their prayers to ether, that 


would ſend ſome ſhip to their aſſiſtance being in all 
wo men and one boy; for, they could Kay there but one 
alf hour longer, before. it "would be flood. In this time 
ey found their cheſt, wherein were. five pounds, fix ſhil- 


ings, and eight. 77 delopging; to the ſaid Crow; which 


it into the ſea, ſayi Lord will ſave our lives, 
e will provide us a iving. MA the water returned they 
5 upon the 2 ard there hung by the arms and legs 
r the ſpace, of ten hours; in which time the poor ond a 
Wa —— beaten een 16a, Fat. ws fell off, was 
lrowne 9 2 
the water was gonefagain crow a his com pagion 


money the. OL a, ing e nd gave to the owner, WhO 
ng, If the 


When 
took 222 the maſt, and committed themſelves to — ſea. 


At ten o'clock that night the water bore up the maſt, In 
this ſituation they continued till next day at night, when 


the man died with! kawger, and | fatigue, and ichmg⸗ 

Crow continued alone in this; resale poſture all night 

N and till fix o clock next evening, when. . was et 1 
by a veſſel laden to 1 All this time 

caſt away his money, he reti med th ie New Feat in 3 


boſom: The fhip 's crew and ir ple of An op i wand 
fle 


” ſtruck with the man's wonderful deli ee, 


| A with the account of the money. and the Fe $9 that t they 


ked from all quarters to ſee him; gave him clothes, an 
colle&ed for him among the Engliſh merchants ſix pounds, 


ten ſhillings, maryellipg at the ne works of God. 


Book of Martyrs. 
114. Rev. Joun Exior, THE Invian ArosrLE. 


TEHIs holy man, the firſt preacher of the goſpel among 


the American Indians, was a mighty ſtudent of the ſacr 
Bible; and it was unto him as his neceſſary food. He made 
the Bible his companion, and his counſellor, and the holy 
lines ol Scripture more enamoured him, than the profane 
ones of Tully ever did the famous Italian cardinal. | 

Life. of Eliot. 


115; Mu. EDW ARD Gvdrowry. 


1 I were this moment in poſſeſſion of an bandred thou- 
ſand guineas, : and could not 1 the Holy Bible, unleſs 
] paid 
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1 paid ninety nine thouſand, nine hundred and ninety- nine 
ineas, twenty ſhillings, anid eleven pence thæee 2 
or that book of books, though it were bet badly bound, 
amd printed in the ſmalleſt brevier letter, I would actuall 
give that money for it. 10 Scriptural Counſel. 


116. LoD CRouwELL,,EARL,or: Ess Ex. 
IN bis time the writings of Eraſmus made fo much noiſe 
in the world, that they drew the attention pf: this noble 
man; and it is a remarkable inſtance of his memory and in- 
duſtry, that in a journey to and from Nome, he learned by 
heatt the whole New Teſtament of that writer's tranflation\ 
0 Neft „llt b - 1 +>» Ghraſtian's Magazine. 
1 1344 2 A r. * t 110” £0 yyor? 
117. KIR ALFRED, THE, GREAT. 1 
"THAT part of this m6harch's timę which he dedicite#ty 
ſacred uſes, he ſpent in hearing the public offices f the 
church, reading the ſcriptures, and books” of deyotion;' in 
meditation, and in writing. He always carried about him 
the Pſalms and the office of the day, with many blank leaves 
bound together with them, in which he daily made collec- 
tions of ſuch divine ſentences, and portiomis of ſcripture, as 
ſerved beſt to excite his devotion. And ſo much pleafure 
did he take in this practice, that he called the little book, 
in which he wrote, his Hand- Book, becauſe he had it day 
and night at hand with him. Chriſtian's Magazine. 
118. MR. NICHOLAS FrrRaR: 
. THE genius of this gentleman, at fix years old b gan to 
diſcover itſelf much a bete to hiſtory, that of the Holy 
Bible eſpecially, which he compaſſed in two or three years, 
and got all the Pſalms without book. Life by Biſkop Turner. 


119. Mz. ARGHDEACON BLAGKBURNE., 


A the time of the reformation the Scriptures had ſor a 
long time been locked up from the common people in an 
unknown tongue; and when, by the care of their reformed 

ſtors, the Bible was tranſlated into Engliſh, it is almoſt 
incredible with what avidity the poor people applied them- 
ſelves to the reading of it. Readers indeed in thoſe days 
were but ſcarce; and happy was the company who could 
meet with a perſon with an audible voice, and a diſtin& pro- 
nuticiation, that would read the Scriptures to them. Our . 

Per D d 2 hiſtories 
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Hiſtories-give us accounts of the vaſt crouds of people who 
attended ſach meetings in Paul's church, and other places, 
where Engliſh Bibles were provided for that purpoſe. - | 
po 9 095% +. + », Conſiderations on Popery. 


3 120. MR. R. Goapny, 
THE Holy Scriptures are a treaſure of more worth than 
thouſands of gold and ſilver, and whoſe value is above every 
thing we can poſſeſs, Hluſtration of the Holy Scriptures. 
1121, ProeLE of ENGLAND. 
ArcnpisHoe Cranme, from the day of his promotion 
to the ſee of Canterbury, had continually employed his 
thoughts on getting th# Scriptures tranſlated into Engliſh. 
He had often ſolicited his Majeſty about it, and, at 4 
obtained a grant that they might be tranſlated and printe 
As ſoon as ſome of the copies came to the Archbiſhop's 
hands, he ſent one to the lord Cromwell, deſiring him to 
preſent it in his name to the king, importuning him to in- 


tercede with his majeſty, that by his authority all his ſub- 


jets might have the ſiberty of uſing it without conſtraint ; 
which lord Cromwell. accordingly did, and the king readily 
aſſented. Injunctions were forthwith publiſhed, xe wing 
an Engliſh Bible of the largeſt ſize to be procured for the uſe 
of every pariſh-church, at the expence of the miniſter and 
church;wardens ; and prohibited all diſcouraging the people 


from reading or hearing the Scriptures. The book was re- 
ceived with inexpreſſible joy; every one, that was able, 


urchaſed the ſame ; and the poor greedily flocked to hear 
tread. Some perſons in years learned to read on purpoſe 
that they might peruſe it; and even little children crouded 


with eagernels to hear it, | Middleton's Biographia Evangelica, 
| 122. Mons1tUR FLEURy. 

"THE faithful ſtudied the Word of God in private, every 

one by himſelf, meditating upon it both day and night. 


They uſed to read over again in their houſes what they had 


heard reqd at the church, to fix in their memories the ex- 


itions of the paſtors, and to diſcourſe them over among 
themſelves. Above all, the fathers of families took care to 


make theſe repetitions to their domeſtics: for every maſter of 
a family was within the walls of his own houſe as it were a 


private paſtor, keeping up therein a regular courle of praying 
and reading; inſtructing his wite, children, and ſervants; 


and 


4 
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and in a plain and familiar way adminiſtering proper exhor- 
tations 10 Nen; and thus preſerving all that belonged to 
him in the unity of the church, by the entire ſubmiſſion he 
himſelf paid to his o What I have ſaid of fathers is 
alſo to be underſtood of mothers, who took the ſame religious 
care of their children. St. Bafil, and his brother St. Gre ory 
Nyſſene, glory in their having kept the faith, which they 
received from their grandmother Macrina, and ſhe from St. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus. And it ſeems to be upon this ac- 
count that St. Paul gives ſo particular a character of the 
faith of the mother * randmother of St. Timothy. One 
proof of the ſpecial care that parents took in the well inſtruct - 
ing their families, is, that we do not find in all antiquity 
_ ſuch thing as a catechiſm for little children, nor any 
ublic proviſion made for the inſtruction of thoſe that were 
aptized before they came to years of diſcretion, Every 
[rd gh houſe was then, faith St. Chry ſoſtom, as a church ta 
itſelf. L 
There were even many lay chriftians that had the 5 777 
Scripture by heart; ſo conſtant were they in the reading 
it. They goperally carried .a Bible about them,. making it 
their companion wherever they went; and many ſaints have 
been found buried with the golpel laying on their breaſts, 
St. Chryſoſtom tells us, that in his time many women wore 
it hanging at their necks ; that they waſhed their hands when 
they received thoſe holy books; that every one expreſſed 
his inward regard for them, by the tokens of external reve- 
Tence, at the reading and hearing of them, the men unco- 
vering their heads, and the women covering theirs : for 
women read the Scriptures no leſs than men. We find ſome 
of thoſe holy female martyrs, who in the Diocletion perſe- 
cution having been forced to quit all they had, and hide 
themſelves in caves, regretted nothing elſe but the loſs of 
their Bibles, and their being thereby deprived of thoſe ble!- 
ſed conſolations which they before enjoyed in exerciſing 
themſelves day and night in thoſe Sacred Writings. 
| | | | Pramittve Chriſtanity, 


123. DukE or MARLBOROUGH. 


THIS illuſtrious general's behaviour is greatly worthy 
our obſervation. No indecent expreſſion ever dropped from 
his lips; and herein he was imitated by the genteel part of 
the army. His camps were like a quiet and welil-governed 
«City, and, perhaps, much more mannerly. Curling, ſwear- 

TIT Dd d ing, 
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ing, and bluſtering, were never heard among thoſe who were 
| 5 1500 oer! and his army way, beyond. IL cone | 
tradition the beſt academy in the world, to tcach a young 
gentleman wit and breeding; a ſot and a drunkard being 
what, they ſcorned. . The;poor ſoldiers, who were, too many 
of them, the refuſe and dregs of the nation, became, aſter 
one or two e by the care of their officers, and by 
good order and diſcipline, tractable, civil, orderly, ſenfible, 
and clean, and had an air and a ſpirit above the vulgar 
The ſervice of God, according to the order of the eſiabliſhed 
church, was ſtrictly enjoined by the Duke's ſpecial care. In 
all fixed camps, every morning and evening were prayers ; 
and on 8 SITE ſermons both in the el in gar- 
riſons. He was ſo great a diſcourager of vice, as to give par- 
icular directions to the Proyoſt Marſhal, to chaſe away all 
1450 women from about his quarters; and before a battle, 
the chaplains of the ſeveral regiments, by his ſpegial order, 
performed divine ſervice; as alſo aſter à victory obtained, 
en thankſgiving was obſerved throughout the whole 
„ 7 od ire e 2  Lemards. Life 
124. James Dok E or ORMON PDE. 
"THIS nobleman, throughout the whole courſe of his 
life, was remarkable for his hoſpitality and beneficence. His 
doors were open to all; but to an Engliſhman his heart alſo, 
without diſtinction of parties. His charity was ſo extenſive, 
that he would have himſelf wanted, had not his ſervants con- 
cealed from his knowledge numbers. who continually applied 
to him for relief. Though he was unalterable in his reli- 
gion, yet he did not think the difference of tenets ought to 
make him diſtinguiſhed in his charities. He had divine ſervice 
| rmed in his houſe, according to the Liturgy of the 
church of England, twice every Sunday, and on every Wed- 
neſday and Friday morning throughout the year, at which 
all his Proteſtant ſervants were obliged to be preſent, The 
facrament was adminiſtered to the family once a quarter, and, 
for a week before he received, the Duke would ſee nobody, 
his chaplain excepted, who was his conſtant attendant for 
that ſpace of time, He never prepared for bed, or went 
abroad iti a morning, till he had withdrawn for an hour to his 
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123. Dux x Or BERWICK. ;.) 
WHILE this nobleman was at Vienna, there happened 
an affair to him, which; however inconfiderable; I relate, 


becauſe 
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becauſe it is an inſtance of his great devotion and attention 
in prayer. He had been viſiting Count Stratman, the Em- 
us miniſter, who ſent a gentleman” next day to invite 

m to dinner. This gentleman” went to the Engliſh am- 
baſſador's, where the Duke lodged ; and not finding him 
there; he was informed that the Duke was at the church of 
the Capuchine Friars, where he went every morning to offer 
up his devotion. > The gentleman went thither, and accord- 
ingly found the Duke of Berwick proſtrate at the altar, and 
in ſo deep a meditation, that he miſtook him for a candidate 
who defired to be admitted among the Capuchines; and this 
N ratman an occaſion of rallying the * 
' i 2 1 7 2 5 Life. 


126. Tun EMyEROR Tuxoposius, Jox10R, * 


ACCUSTOMED himſelf to faſt frequently, eſpecially 


on Wedneſdays and Fridays. This he did out of an earne 
endeavour of obſerving the rites of the Chriſtian religion 
with accuricy. He governed his palace ſo, that it differed 


not much from a monaſtery, Wherefore he, together with 


His ſiſters, roſe early in the morning, and recited alternate 
hymns in praiſe of God. Moreover, he could ſay the Sa- 
cred Scriptures by heatt. Socrates Scholaſlicus. 
127. Rev. Jos ken Bincnuan, M. A. 
THE monks of Paleſtine had ſix or ſeven canonical hours 
of prayer, and ſo had tlioſe in Meſopotamia and other parts 
of the Eaſt. There was morning prayer at the firſt hour of 
the day, then the third, ſixth, and ninth hours, and after 
that the eleventh hour. Beſides which, they had their con- 
ſtant: vigils, ot nofturnal meetings. But the moriks of Egypt 
were not tied to all theſe canonical hours, but only met 
twice a day for public devotion: but then the whole day 
was ſpent in devotion notwithſtanding: for in their private 
cells, whilſt they were at work, they were always repeating 
the pſalins and other parts of the Holy Seripture, and inter- 
mixing prayers . and fupplications eontinually with their 
Iabouf.— They daily learned ſome portion of Scripture,” and 
more eſpecially made it their meditation on the Lord's-day ; 
inſomuch that many of them became ſo expert and well 
verſed: in the Holy Scripture, that they could repeat it by 


Heart: which is 1 noted of Hilarion, r | 


Marcus Junior, ; Serapion, Solomon, and others. An 


by this means they were qualified to entertain their fouls 


with 


—— th. * 
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with ſpiritual exerciſes, ſinging of David's pſalms, and re- 
peating other ans of Scripture, even-at their bodily labours. 
—At Chriſt's little village of Bethlehem there was nothin 
to be heard but pſalms: one could not go into the field, 
but he ſhould hear the plowman ſinging his hallelujahs, the 
ſweating mower ſolacing himſelf with hymns, and the vine- 
dreſſer tuning David's pſalms. Thus the ancient Monks 
joined their bodily and Fad) exerciſe together, and made 
their common labour become acts of devotion to God. 
Their times of eating and refreſhment, were managed after 
the ſame manner, In ſome places they had the Scriptures 
read at table. At other places, when ſupper was ended, they 
ſung an hymn and ſo returned to their cells. Thus their 
ordinary refreſhments were ſanctified with the Word of God 
and prayer. — It is very obſervable, that in the primitive 
church not only men and women, but children were incou- 
raged and trained up from their infancy to the reading of 
the Holy Scriptures. Of this we have undoubted evidence 
from many eminent inſtances of their practice. Euſebius 
remarks of the great care of Leonides the Martyr, and father 
of Origen, in the education of his ſon, that he made him 
learn the Scriptures, before he ſet him to the ſtudy of the 
liberal arts and polite learning. And Socrates makes the 
like obſervation upon the education of Euſebius ſirnamed 
Emiſenus, who was born of noble parentage at Edeſſa, a city 
of Olroene in Meſopotamia, that he was firſt taught the 
Holy Scriptures from his infancy, and then human learning. 
And Sozomen. in relating the ſame ſtory, ſays, this was done 
according to the cuſtom of the country: which -ſhews, that 
it was no ipgular inſtance, but a general practice to bring 
children up from their infancy to the uſe of the Holy Scri 
tures. Gregory Nyſſene notes it in the life of his ſiſter Ma- 
crina, that the firſt part of her inſtruction in her infancy 
was to be taught the eaſy portions of Scripture, that were 
moſt ſuitable to her age: and he ſays alſo, ſhe did the ſame 
for her younger brother Peter, taking him from his mother's 
breaſts, and inſtructing him in the Scriptures, that he might 
have no time to ſpend upon vain ſtudies. Tis noted by 
Sozomen and Palladius, of Marcus the Hermit, that he was 
ſo expert in the Scriptures when he was but a youth, that 
he could repeat all the Old and New Teſtament without 
| book. —Such was the advantage which ſome hearers in thoſe 
days reaped from the benefit of having the Scriptures read, 
that it is very remarkable what is related of one or two of 
them; that — of good memories, they got the 
oy. | Scriptures 
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Scriptures by heart, without any knowledge of letters, only 
by hearing them conſtantly read in the church or elſewhere. 
St. Auſtin remarks this of St. Antony the famous Egyptian 
Monk, that without being able to read himſelf, he made 
ſuch a proficiency in the knowledge of the Scriptures, as 
both by hearing them read, to be able to repeat them, and 
his own prudent meditation to underſtand them. And 
Gregory the Great gives a like inſtance in one Servulus, a 
oor man at Rome, who though he knew not a letter in the 
k, yet purchaſing a Bible, and entertaining religious 
men, hie prevailed with them to read it continually to him, 
by which means he perfectly learned the Holy Scri 
Tis yet a more, aſtoniſhing inſtance, which Euſebius gives 
in one of the Martyrs of Paleſtine, a blind man, called John, 
who had ſo happy a memory, that he could repeat any part 
of the Bible as readily as others could read it. And he 
ſometimes ſupplied the office of reader in the church; and 
he did this to fo great perfection, that Eulebius ſays, when 
he firſt heard him, he was perfectly amazed, and thought he 
had heard one reading out of a book, till he came à little 
more curiouſly to examine him, and found that he did it 
only by the eyes of his underſtanding, having the Scriptures 
written not in books or tables of ſtone, but in the fleſhly 
tables of his heart. There are many ſuch like inſtances in 
ancient ſtorx. Antiquities of the Chriſtian Church. 
128, CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS. 
THE whole life of a Chriſtian is a holy ſolemnity ; his 
ſacrifices are prayers and praiſes ; before every meal he has 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures; and pſalms and hymns 
at the time of his meals. N 28 Stromates. 
129. Rev. Jos HVA BARN ES, B. D. 


IT is mentioned on the monument of this learned man, 
that he read a ſmall Engliſh Bible, that he uſually carried 


about him, one hundred and twenty times over, at leiſure 


hours. | | } - Br itiſh Biogr apl. 


150 130. Six PHIL1P Skir ro 

ö 812, | > ; TEST 
TI BxL1&vs I ſhall ſomewhat ſurprize you with what 
myſelf. and many others have obſerved in a little boy, Wil- 
liam "Wotton, five years old this month, the ſon of Mr. 
Wotton, ' miniſter of this pariſh, who bath inſtructed — 
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child within the laſt three of a year in the knowledge 
of the Latin; Greek, and ew languages, which he can 
now read almoſt as well as Engliſh ; and that he could read 
at four yeats and three months old, as well as moſt lads 
twice his age; He can render ſeveral chapters in the Goſpels 
out of Lat in and Greek, and many plalms in Hebrew into 
his mother tongue; and fich as: are good Hebricians aſſurt 
me he can, here he is acquainted in the Hebrew-pſalter, 
read that tungue without pricks. He is not yet able to parſe 
any Huguage, but what he performs in turning the three 
learned tongues into Engliſh is done by ſtrength of memory, 
ſo that he is ed y to miſtake, when ſome words of different 
ſignification Have near the ſame ſound. And though he 
reads Engliſh indifferently well in any book, yet take him 
out of the Latin and Greek Teſtament, and the Hebrew 
pfalter, he is not ſo able to read or tell the Engliſh of the 
words, which he uſually en without much regard to the 
mood, tenſe, number, caſe, &c. I have head him read the 
beginning of Virgil, and where he hath been taught Latin 
verſes, which he can Engliſh, he accents the words, and ob- 
ſerves the cadences very well. He can do the like in Homer. 
His father informed me, that perceiving his child's inclina- 
tion to books, he firſt taught him words by rote, then put 
him to read St. John's Gofpebin Latin, which in a month's 
time he made great proficiency in, ſo that he was able to 
conſtrue the firſt chapter very tolerably. After that he tried 
him with the Greet," which he leatnt with the lame facility 
as he had done the Latin; both which languages the child 
was exerciſed in every day, the Latin in the morning, and 
the Greek in the aſternoon. The like improvement was 
made in the Hebtew. It is much delight to the child the 
learning of theſe languages, and he is as forward to play as 
other chiltiren, | His father does alſo ſay, that if there be 
any difference of his pleaſure in the tongues, it is more in 
ie Hebrew than 4 e other two. He truly obferves the 
Acrerits of the Greek, and knows the force of the Hebrew 
pticks, and umderſtands the poteſtas of every letter in both, 
which his father fays, he taught him without the names of 
letters; and he queſtions not, if his own life be continued 
five years longer witf that of his child's, that the boy will 
be truly underſtanding in thoſe three languages. He hath 
taught him by no rules, but only uſes the child's memory 
in remembering: words. Some other children of his age 
feem to have as got a fancy and quick apprehenſion; but, 
I aſterwards this child an ſwers the parents hopes, and others 
binn | : expectations, 
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expectations, and makes as Ani (ener in the exer- 
iſe of judgment, in the; underſtanding of ſenſe, and the 
knowledge of things, he will prove à perſon eminently 
qualified. His father, tis hoped, will give a better account. 
Wrentham, Sept. 18, 1671. Letter to Mr. Ray. 


131. Rev. AugusTvs Tor TAD, B. A. 
IF we have had a ſpiritual view of Chriſt, we ſhall love 
and ſtudy his Holy Word. Chriſt crucified is the central 
point, wherein the lines of both Teſtaments coincide. They 
teſtify of me, ſaid the Son of God. They teſtify the great» 
neſs of his. perſon, the greatneſs of his love, and the un- 
ſpeakable greatneſs of his condeſcending humility, They 
bear witnels to the glory of his covenant, the neceſſity and 
perfeftion of his righteouſneſs, the merit of his propitiation, 
and the prevalency of his, interceſſion; the efficacy of his 

ce, and the freeneſs of his ſalvation. And yet, though 
the Scriptures were dictated by his Spirit, and hold the 
lamp to knowledge and happinels, how many caſt the precis 
ous charter behind their backs, or even trample it under 
their feet! Though, as one expreſſes it, God himſelf has 
vouchſafed to commence author, how few will ſonmuch as 
give his works the reading! The renowned Scipio Africa- 
nus hardly ever had Xenophon's writings out of his hand. 
Alexander the Great made Homer's poems his conſtant 
companion. St. Chryſoſtom was fo fotidtof Ariſtophanes' 
comedies, that he even laid them uder his pillow when 
he ſlept. Our matchleſs Alfred conſtantly carried Boetius 
on the conſolation of philoſophy in a fold of his robe. Ta · 
merlane, if I oy — always carried about with 
him the hiſtory of Cyrus. Biſhop Jewel could recite all 
Horace; and biſhop Sanderſon all Tully's Offices. The 
Italians are faid to be ſuch admirers of Taſſo, that the very 


% 


ealahts ſing him by heart, as they purſue their country 
«(onto The famous Leibnitz could repeat, even in ex- 
treme old age, the greateſt part of Virgil; and one of the 
late Popes is ſaid to have learned Engliſh, purely fot the 
fake of reading the Spectator᷑ in its original language. How 
warmly does Horace recommend the ſtudy of the Gteek · 
writers to the Roman youth! Nocturna e manu, verſate 
diurnã.— How, then, ought Chriſtians to ſtudy the Book of 
God! Beza, at upwards of eighty: of age, could r 
the whole of St. Paul's epiſtles, in the original Greek, and all 
the Pſalms im Hebrew: and, more lately, the: learned _ 
t us, 
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ſius, even at a very advanced period of life, could recite al- 
moſt auy paſſage of Scripture, in its proper Hebrew or 
Greek, together with the context, and the criticiſms of the 
beſt commentators. _ How will ſuch . perſons riſe in judg- 
ment againſt the negligent {0g or the many ſuperficial 
divines, and the flimſy infidels of the preſent x Ahh Time 
has been, when the, Word of the Lord was precious in this 
land: ſo precious, that, in the reign of Henry ®th, if I 
miſtake not, an honeſt farmer once gave a cart load of ha 
for one leaf of St. James's epiſtle in Engliſh. Now, indeed, 
through the goodneſs of God, the manna of his Word lies 
in abundance round our tents. ' But, what is the conſe- 
quence? Moſt of us are for reading any book, except that 
which can make us wiſe to ſalvation. e diſreliſh-even the 
bread of life: I had almoſt ſaid, we ſpurn it away with our 
feet. Hence our ſpiritual declenſions.— The Bible is God's 
epiſtle to mankind; and what greater affront can be ſhewn 
even to an earthly ſriend, than to throw by his letters un- 
opened and unread?— May we not addreſs the generality of 
Chriſtians, ſo called, in the words of Mr. Boſton? The 
duſt, on one hand, or the finery, on the other, about your 
Bibles, 'is a witneſs now, and will, at the laſt day, be a wit- 
neſs, of the enmity of your hearts againſt Chriſt as a prophet. 
Reel 5 oa Feſus ſeen of Angels. 


1 132. ABEILLARD. . 


Ac part of the time of this celebrated perſon muſt 
Have been given to writing, which was chiefly dedicated to 
the nuns of the Paraclet. He exhorts them to the ſtudy of 
the Holy Scriptures. He ſpeaks much of the learning, of 
the conduct, and of the example of St. Jerom, who had 
deemed it no unworthy office to attend to the education of 
women. The old man had ſketched out the firſt elementary 
tines for his favourite Paula, and he promiſes to become her 
maſter and her play-fellow, if neceſſary; that he will 

her on his ſhoulders, that he will help her to form her fi 
words, and that he will take more glory in it, than did 
Ariſtotle in the tutorage of Alexander. Abeillard could 
not be aſhamed to tread in the ſteps of this great man,— 
He ftrongly recommends the ſtudy of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, as eſſentially neceſſary to the due underſtanding 
of the ſacred writers, and he talks much of the great imper- 
feion.of all tranſlations. Vou, ſays he to the nuns, are 
incxcuſable, if you negle& to acquire this important learn- 
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ing: you have no long journeys to make in queſt of it, no 
expences to incur. In Heloiſa you have a miſtreſs, who 
can ſuffice for all: virtue ſhe will teach you by example, and 
literature by precept. Verſed in Latin, and not unſkilled 
in the Hebrew and Greek languages, the alone, at this time, 
ſeems to poſſeſs that knowledge, which in the, bleſſed Jerom 
was ſo much extolled. Happy, he ſays, is that perſon, who, 
turning over the divine volumes, can draw their ſenſe from 
the pureſt ſource, and who is not neceſſitated. to recur to 
muddy ſtreams, which are o 5 J to allay his thirſt. 
But he laments, that with the ſtudy of the ancient languages, 
all knowledge of them had long been loſt, excepting what, 
to the ſhame of the other ſex, ſtill remained with the abbeſs 
of the Paraclet.—The nuns were animated by this addreſs: 
they took the advice of their maſter ;' Heloiſa ſhewed the 
way; and they entered on the new career which was opened 
to them. They ſtudied the learned languages, and they 
read the N ad 0 15 would be the conventual life, 

ere it always ſo employed! | 
k Berkngtont; Hiſtory of the Lives of Abeillard and Heloiſa. 

133. BISs HOF J EW EIL, ix 
H HAD. naturally a very ſtrong memory, which he is ſaid to, 
have greatly improved by art; ſo that he could exactly re- 
peat whatever he wrote after once reading. And we are told, 
that while the bell was ringing, he committed to his memory 
a. repetition ſermon, and pronounced it without heſitation. 
Indeed, his general method in his ſermons was, to write down 
only the heads, and meditate upon the reſt while the bell 
was ringing to church. Vet ſo firm was his memory, that he 
uſed to lay, if he were to deliver a premeditated ſpeech be- 
fore a thouſand auditors, ſhouting or fighting all the while, 
they would not put him out. In order to try him, Dr. 
Parkhurſt having oped, many barbarous words out of a 
calendar, and Biſhop Hooper forty Welſh, Iriſh, and foreign 
terms, he, after once or twice reading at the moſt, repeated 
them all by heart, backward and forward. Another time, in 
1563, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, 
having read to him, out of Eraſmus's paraphraſe, the laſt 
clauſes, of ten lines, confuſed and — on purpoſe, he, 
litting ſilent a while, and covering his face with his hand, 
immediately rępeated all thoſe ; broken parcels of ſentences - 
the right way, and the contrary, without any heſitation. He 
profeſſed himlelf able to teach others this art; and is ſaid to 

| : - ” » 4 > 1,759 have 
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have actually kaught it to his tutor, Dr. Parkhurſt, at Zu- 
ich; who, in the ſpace of twenty-eight days, and only by 
ſpending an hoht a day, learned all the twenty-eight chapters 

St Matthews Goſße el ſo perfectly, that he could readily 
repeat the whole, of an oy articular verſe; ROSE at the 
e what went before, ard what followed after, any 


we that was mentioned to him.” "om 2 


ex 5 133 Sie Joun' Cure, 


e of the moſt learned men of the 165 in ach 
he lived, r one of the greateſt promoters and encourag 
of true and ſolid learning. The authors he chiefly admir 
and xero ane „were, Cicero, Demoſthenes, 7 9 hag | 
. d ol Ari olle, and 1 Theſe, together with che 
i le ſufßcient, in his judgment, to 
— man Td y learned, I > 10 truly wile and good. 
tit 1 0 | Brit 0 Bagraphy. 


184. eee Ti Cube. 


WHILE I was compiling my harmony I was to ſtruck 
with admiratiqu of the excellent diſcourſes of Jeſus, ſo i 55 
flamed with love of his moſt holy doctrine, that methou 
1 but juſt then began to be acquainted with what I f. 
ever 110 out of my Shand ebm 2 gert infancy The works of 
men, however, exquiſite and perfect in Their kind, have' 
their faults and blemiſhes, hi are caſily diſcernible upon 
a tri examination, although they, are wortt to eſcape a tran- 
fient view; 'whereas jt is the peculiar privilege of theſe 
Divine Writings, that the more they are En, and Bis 
better light they are placed in, the more admirable they 
pear to all ſincere lo lovers of truth.” Ty Harmony of the Goſ 6. 


135. Rx. WI Ia Can kme wonxu, M. A. 


THE Bible, I gay, the Bible only, is the religion . 
teſtants. 1. 9 5 455 pert, after a long, and, as I verily believe 
and h I. ſearch of the-true way to eternal hap- / 


be le pe profeſs plainly, that I cannot find any reſt 
the ſole of my foot, but upon this rock only. There is no 


ſufficient certainty but of Scripture only, for any conſider- 
ing man to build upon. This therefore, and this only, T 


bays reaſon to believe: this I will profeſs: according to this 
I will live; and for this, if there be occaſion, I il not 


only * but even gladly loſe my liſe. Propoſe to me 


any 


— 
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any thing out af this Book, arid require hether I believe it 

ar; no, and ſeem it never! {brrincomprehanſible to! human 

reaſon, I will ſubſcribe it with hand and heart; as rey 

no demonſtration cam be een chan ys. God: hath . 

1 rg A . * 511 * 20 ©4 1 "Wars. 
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rab N uſed tc % © had! raths , ſuffer 

the loſs of. bis kingdom, Wane, c [rk art gf his 

He ſet up 554 ang. erected libraries, up 12 5 

in dis kingd d. a, choice 9 bim the 

ee 1 *all Ae On his enſigus, HE cauled;to 
CIO. In open 10 opp tha knowledge. dra 
om th a 8 e. Prin es W When e heard the kin of 

Spain {ho d lay, t "at learmij Wag, r princes, he 0 

11 was 1 voice of an Yo e man. Ile tranllate 

the ep iſtles of Seneca. Tnto-Spanith, WOE a ſo e 

the of C 55 Ae my be id bog 2 2175 1 

and ol Te tament, wit ith their glo * 

this he did Abeing Mee 1, 9550 for he 725 ee 


enen den, wik udies : biz A an ring, 


been face 19 ls time. a 7 
oth 1 d . in le any 11 ad 6 | 
* c hy 17 217 + Armenian ade. 

3 er 138. JAMES, Hank Es d. 2 5 


"THE Grecian Commanwealths, while: they ae 
their libert 4 LR the moſt heroic ayes. that ever 
exiſted. were 75 politeſt, t — 2 and the wiſeſt 
of men. op e ſhort ſpace of little han a century, 
they became ſuch ſtateſmen, . — orators, hiſtorians, 

h ylicians, poets, critics, painters, ſculptors, architects, and, 
[at of all, philoſophers, that one can hardly help confideri 
that golden period, as. a providential. event in honour © 
1 nature, to ſhew ta what rape the ſpecies wight 
alcend. 

Now | the language of theſe Greeks was, truly like them- 
ſelves, it was conformable to their tranſcendent and univer- 
fal genius. Where matter ſo abounded, words followed of 
courſe, and thoſe exquiſite in every kind, as the ideas for 
which they ſtood, And hence it followed, there was not a 
ſubject to. be found, which ould not with en be ex- 
TAG in Greek, — 
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- The Greek tongue, from mo ety and /univerſality, 
is made for all that is great, and all that is beautiful, in every 
ſubject, and under every form of writing. 

F Gratis ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo Muſa loqui. © 


It were to be wiſhed, that thoſe amongſt us, who either 


write or read, with a view to employ their liberal leiſure, 
would inſpe& the finiſhed models of Grecian literature; that 
they would not waſte thoſe hours, which they cannot recall, 
upon the meaner productions of the French and Engliſh, 
preſs ; upon that fungous growth of Novels and of Painphlets, 
where, it is to be feared, they rarely find any rational plea- 
a and more rarely ſtill, any ſolid improvement. 
Io be competently ſkilled in ancient learning, is by no 
means a work of ſuch inſuperable pains, The very progreſs. 
itſelf is attended with delight, and reſembles. a journey 


through ſome pleaſant country, where every'mile we advance 
9 ariſe. It is certainly as eaſy to be a ſcholar, as 
à gameſter, or many other characters equally illeberal and 
low. The fame application, the fame quantity of habit will 
fit us for one, as completely as for the other. And as to thoſe. 
who tell us, with an air of ſeeming wiſdom, that it is men, 
and not books, we muſt ſtudy to become knowing; this 1 
have always remarked, from repeated- experience, to be the 
common conſolation and language of dunces. They ſhelter 
their ignorance under a few bright examples, 'whoſe tran- 
ſcendent abilities, without the common helps, have been 
ſufficient of themfelves to great and important ends. But alas ; 

Decepit exemplar vitiis imitabile. Hermes. 
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en ANON TWgDs: 7 

A-Calculatton of the Number of Boobs, Chapters, Verſes, Words, 
Letters, Ge. in the Oldand New Teſtament, and the Apocrypha. 
Books in the Olo 39 In the New 27 Total 66 
Chapters 99 260 1,189 
Verſes 23,14 7.959 = © 31,173 
Words 392,499 - 181,253 = WES 
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Letters 1 2,728,100 = - 838, 3,566, | 
way, want _APOCRYPHA. 

. Chapters... — 183 

| Verles . — 6,081 


: as Words — — 132,188 
The middle Chapter, and the leaſt in the Bible is Pſalm 117. 
The middle Verſe is the 8th of the 118th Pſalm, PN 
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The middle time is the ad of Chronicles, th Chap. 16th Verſe. 
The Word AND occurs in the Old Teſtament 35,543 times. 
The ſame in the New Teſtament occurs 10,684 times. 
The word JEHOVAH occurs 6,855 times. 
OLD TESTAMENT. 
The middle book is Proverbs. 
The middle chapter is Job 29th. 
The middle verſe is 2d Chronicles, 2oth chapter, between 
the 17th and 18th Verles. | 
The leaſt Verſe is 1ſt Chronicles, 1ſt Chapter and 1ſt Verſe, 
NEW TESTAMENT. 
The middle book is Theffalonians 2d. 
The middle Chapter is between the 13th and 14th of Romans. 
The middle Verſe is 17th Chapter Acts 17th Verſe. 
The leaſt Verſe is 11th Chapter John, Verſe 35. | 
The 21ſt Verſe of the 7th Chains of Ezra has all the let- 
ters of the alphabet. | 
The 19th Chapter of 2d of Kings, and 37th of Iſaiah are alike, 
N. B. The above took three years in caſting up. 


140, EPISscOPIUsS. 


CERTE Judzi hac in parte Chriſtianis ruborem ſuffun- 
dunt ; quippe qui infantes ſuos, a primis annis, in Hebrææ 
linguæ cognitione, five Hebrea legis divine aliorumque 
ſacrorum rituum cognitione, erudiunt, adeo folicite, ut 
nullus puer reperiatur, qui non Hebræa omnia cum punctis 


& fine punctis, prima ſtatim ætate legat, canat, et intel- 
ligat, Apud Opera. 


141. SEXTINUS AMAMA. 


MAXIMO damno fit juvenibus, qui hocce ſtudium differ- 
unt; quo enim citius fundamenta hujus linguæ poſita ſint, 
eo melius: Valde itaque errant, qui, abſoluto ferè curſu 
academico, ſtudio linguæ Hebrææ tandem operam navant. 
Novi ſcholas, ubi . linguz Hebrææ magno eccle- 
ſiæ et juventutis bono jaciuntur: quotquot enim ex illis vel 
minimam Hebrzarum literarum notitiam in academiam 
inferunt, feliciſſimè videas progredi, dum cæteros ad elementa 
illa alphabetica pudet deſcendere. Apud Clavem Fentateuchi. 


142. PERIZON1Us. 


QUI non navant operam linguis Hebrææ, Græcæ, et 
Latinæ, cæteriſque ſcientiis, quz neceſſariæ ſunt ad pleni- 
Vol. II. | E e | orem _ 
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orem ſacrarum literarum cognitionem, non theologi, ſed 
mataiologi, et vaniloqui, ſcioli, qui de rebus facris garrire 
poſſint, fine intelligentia, Apud Clavem Pentateuchi. 


143. MELANCTON. 


S CIO, me vix primis labris deguſtaſſe literas Latinas, 
Græcas, et Hebræas; ſed tamen hoc ipſum quod didici, 
quantulumcunque eſt propter judicium de religione, omni- 
bus mundi regnis, omniumque opibus, longè antepono.— 
Idem Melancton de Luthero ſic tradit: Lutherus, reveren- 
dus ille vir, quam graviter nos ſæpe ad linguarum ſtudia 
hortatus eſt, et negligentiam ſtudioſorum caſtigavit !—Addit 
Melancton: Lutherum vidiſſe ad veterem barbariem redu- 
. cendam magis compendiariam viam non eſſe, quam fi ſtu- 
dia linguarum interirent. Apud Clavem Pentateuchi. 


144. ArrRHON SUS MENDOZA. 


 DICO non poſſe, meo judicio, vere dici theologum, qui 
in Hebraicis literis non mediocriter fuerit inſtitutus. 


In Queſt. poſitivis, 


145. ERASMUS. 


ILLOTIS manibus vel pedibus proverbium re&ei n- 
terpretatur in eos, qui vel audacius, vel parùm inſtructi rebus 
his, quibus oportuit, negotium invadunt ; veluti ſi quis di- 
vinas literas interpretari conetur, Græcæ, Latinæ, et Hebrææ 
linguæ, denique et omnis antiquitatis rudis et imperitus, 
ſine quibus non ſtultum modo, vero etiam impium eſt, theo- 
logiz myſteria tractanda ſuſcipere. Quod tamen, heu neſas! 
jam paſſim plerique faciunt, qui en aliquot inſtructi ſyl- 
logiſmis, et puerilibus ſophiſmatis, Deum immortalem! quid 
non audent! quid non præcipiunt! quid non decernunt! 
Qui, fi poſſint cernere quos riſus, vel potius quem dolorem, 

moveant linguarum et antiquitatis peritis, quæ portenta 

proferunt, in quam pudendos errores ſubinde prolabuntur, 
nimirum puderet illos tantæ temeritatis, et vel ſenes ad 
prima literarum elementa redirent. Proinde divus Hierony- 
mus; quum conſtituiſſet arcanas interpretare literas, ne illotis, 
ut aiunt, pedibus, rem tantam aggrederetur, quæſo, num 
ſophiſticis nugis inſtruxit ingenium ? num Ariſtotelicis de- 
cretis? num his etram nugacioribus nugis? Minime. Quid 
igitur? Ineſtimabili ſudore trium linguarum peritiam fibi 
comparavit, quarum qui ignarus, non theologus 3 


% 
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ſacræ theologiæ violator, ac vere, manibus ac pedibus illotis, 
rem omnium maxime ſacram non tractat, ſed profanat, con- 


ſpurcat, violat. Aud Clavem Fentateuchi. 


146. GEN EBRARDVUsS. 


© - 


NAM ſine Hebrzi eruditione neceſſe eſt multa in Scrip- 
turis ignorare et multa plura neſcirentur ab ejus ignaris niſi 
adeſſent preſto divus ipſe Hieronymus, Lyranus, aliique ea 
inſtructi. Quorum tamen interpretationes jucundius, intel- 


ligentius, fidelius ſæpe in ipſa veritate Hebraica percipiuntur. 


De fontis Hebrei puritate Tejtumonium. 


147. M. LAUREN TITUS FABR1G1Us, PRor. 


PRO IND E interpres, carens gemino hoc inſtrumento, 
Hebrææ et Græcæ Linguæ, infeliciſſimè in Scripturis verſa- 
bitur, peſſimè que eas interpretabitur, ſæpius adulterinum ac 
pravum ſenſum pro vero ac f cripture, auditori 
obtrudet. | 


148. LEUSDEN. 


TEXTUS Hebraicus Veteris Teſtamenti eſt authenticus, 
quapropter major fides eſt adhibenda textui Hebraico, quam 
omnibus aliis verſionibus et interpretationibus: prophetæ 
enim et viri ſancti hac lingua Vetus Teſtamentum exararunt, 
quum omnes verſiones tantummodo ſint tranſlatæ ab homi- 
nibus errori obnoxiis, et propterea abſoluta fides verſionibus 
tribui non debet. Lingua V. T. Hebræa eſt omnium lingua- 


rum prima, ante Hebræam linguam nulla alia lingua un- 


quam in mundo fuit, hac Deus Adamum alloquutus eſt, et 
viciſſim Adamus Deum: hoc clarè apparet ex nominibus He- 
braicis patriarcharum, quæ illis in principio ſunt data, ſic 
nomina Adami, Eve, Sethi, aliorumque; ſunt tantum He- 
braica, et a radicibus Hebraicis deſcendentia, ergo illa lingua 
fuit tum uſitata et per conſequens prima: nam ferè per mil- 
le et ſeptingentos annos uſque ad deſtructionem terris Baby- 
lonicæ unica tantum lingua in mundo fuit, uti ſtatim proba- 


bimus. Diſſertatio de Textu Hebraico et ejus Lingua. 


149, LUTHER. 
SCIO quantùm mihi cognitio Hebrææ linguæ profuerit 
contra hoſtes meos; quare hac quantulacunque cognitione 


infinitis aureorum carere nolim. om. in 45 Pſal. 
E e 2 150. MAx- 


efatio ad Gymnaſium Syriacum. 
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| 150. MARTIN IVS. 

AT Q Ul verus Dei timor eſt, quem Deus ipſe ſua voce 
preſcriplit ſecus quicunque ab hominibus opinionis errore 
fingitur metus, nihil, niſi yana ſuperſtitio eſt, Perſpicuum 
eſt igitur, veram ſapientiam divinis literis contineri, Tales 
autem ſunt in primis Hebrææ litere, quibus mandata funt 
divina oracula, unde tanquam ex puriſſimis fontibus cæœleſtis 
ſapientiæ flumina emanarunt: ex quo etiam Hebrææ lingua 
vn wo lingua ſanctitatis, jure optimo nominata eſt. Itaque 
harum literarum ſtudium debet nobis eſſe chariſſimum, ut 
dies nocteſque divinam ſapientiam meditemur, ei nos totos 
tradamus ex eaque pendeamus. 7 
Sit igitur ſan&a apud nos hæc lingua, quam Deus ipſe 
ſuo ore ſanctiſſimo conſecravit, fit honore atque dignitate 

rima, propter quam ceteris honos et dignitas acceſſit. 


ed enim Hebrææ non ſolum initio fuere literæ verum artes 


etiam omnes atque diſciplinæ. 

Facilitas vero iſtarum literarum re&e atque ordine percep- 
tarum tanta erit, ut verè poſſim confirmare, plus uno aut 
altero menſe in iis, quam in Græcis aut Latinis toto fere 
anno profici poſſe. Quapropter cum hæc ita fint non ſolum 
omnes ad hæc ſtudia a 255 e verum etiam ſi quid votis 
effici poſſet, libenter optarem, ut eis locus non modo publice 


in uno aliquo auditorio, ſed privatim in ſingulis ſcholis tribu- - 
atur: atque ut Latinæ et Græcæ literæ jam pueris familiares 


ac trite ſunt, ſic Hebrææ vulgo cognoſcantur, tandemque 
.incipiant Græcæ et Latinæ muſæ, ſicut ille ait, 

——-Riſu cognoſcere matrem, a : 
Hebræam, inquam, linguam agnoſcere atque amplecti inci- 
piant, harumque triam linguarum quæ ſolæ eruditæ haben- 


tur, uno quaſi concentu Deus eruditiones ac ſapientiæ omnis 


auctor laudetur, celebretur, et ſempiterno honore afficiat ur. 
Prefatio. 


| 151. MoxTaNnus. 
NEMO FHebraicè doctus eſt, qui inficias ire poſſit, He- 


-braicam linguam in ſimplicibus etiam verbis multiplicem fig- 
nificationem continere, non illam quidem pugnantem, tamen 


multiplicem, idque, cum omnibus aliis linguis non ignotum 


aut novum fit: huic tamen eſt notiſſimum et frequentiſſi- 
mum. Ideo vero videtur Deus veteres libros hac potiſſi- 
mum lingua conſeriptos a principio voluiſſe, qui cum fim- 
pliſſima illa immenſaque ſapientia omnia noverit, ut multa 


etiam conſilii ſui myſteria unica ac ſimplici oratione declara- 


ret, 
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ret, eam auctor ipſe linguam adoptavit, quæ prima omnium 
fuerit ; quæque omnium ſignificantiſſima laudatur. Cæteras 


namque linguas idem præſtare non poſſe, manifeſtius eſt, 


quam ut noſtris documentis egeat. Ne tamen grave quic- 
quam ſine argumento ponere videamur, unum ſatis 5 
adnotare magnæ in fſacra lectione auctoritatis locum, at eum 
ita præmunire; Græcam linguam verborum ſplendore et 
ubertate, et multiplici compoſitione ac ſignificatione Latinæ 
præexcellere, nemo vel qui utramque leviter deguſtarit, eſt 
qu ambigat. Atqui ſacrorum verborum majeſtatem, pon- 
us, numerum, et ſignificationis vim Græcè reddi exprimi- 
que poſſe eccleſiaſticis libri concinnator negat. | 
| Prefatio ad Bib. 


152, KENNICOTT, D. D. 


THE reader will now give me leave to animate him to 
the ſtudy of the Hebrew language, in the words of our illuſ- 
trious countryman Roger Bacon, who flouriſhed about 500 
years ago, the ornament of his own age, and the admira- 
tion of the ages ſucceeding; and however unclaſſical his 
ſtyle, there is juſtneſs in his ſentiments, and cogency in his 
reaſons : | 


RoGER BA co. 


SI neſciamus aliquam rationem linguarum, quibus uft 
ſunt ſan&i, philoſophiz, poetæ, et omnes ſapientes in 
ſcripturis ſuis; pro certo erimus vacui ſapientia ſanctorum, 
hiloſophorum, poetarum, et ſapientum omnium, . quia nec 
egere nec intelligere poterimus ea quæ tractant. Hoc proko 
per exempla ſanctorum manifeſta, et magni errores apud vul- 
gus theologorum propter ignorantiam linguarum. Nam nec 
textum poſſunt intelligere nec concipere ; nec expoſitiones 
auctorum ſcire, quæ mixtæ ſunt omnes Graco, Hebræo et 
Arabico, propter hoc quod auctores et omnes ſapientes an- 
tiqui ſtuduerunt rationem linguarum. Et præterea, tranſla- 
tiones habent magnas et multas falſitates probavi dili- 
genter de facilitate textus exempla multa dedi ſecundum 
quæ corrumpitur textus, et addidi quædam exempla de nu- 
merorum falſitate. — Nos ſumus ſucceſſores ſanctorum, et 
philoſophorum, et ſapientum antiquorum. Ergo debemus 
ſcire de linguis quod neceſſe eſt ſicut ipſi: aut illi fuerunt 

ſtulti, et nos ſapientes; quod non eſt fatendum. 
Diſſertations. 


Ee3 153. HUNT, 


| 
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153. Hur, D. D. 
SCIUNT doi Hebraica Hebraici Teſtamenti non magis 


_ Intelligi poſſe fine cognitione linguæ Hebrææ, quam Græca 


Greci Teſtamenti fine cognitione linguæ Græcæ; ac prop- 
terea ſui eſſe officii, accuratam utriuſque peritiam ſibi com- 
parare. Quod eo diligentiùs etiam Rezent, quoniam de- 
nique ſciunt, duos hos codicis, etſi duobus diverſis ſermoni- 
bus conſcripti ſint, non niſi unum tamen falutis humane 
opus (qui amborum eſt finis) continere ; et proinde, qui non 
Hebraicis literis æquè ſtudet, ac Græcis nz ile de una ſolum- 
modo venerandæ hujus inſtitutionis parte ſolicitus eſſe vide- 
tur, dum alteram aut plane negligit, aut tantillam ejus por- 
tionem ſcire cupit, quantilla ei, quaſi peregrino, aut aliud 
agent, opera alicujus interpretis, ejuſque non ſatis interdum 
nec periti, nec fidi, innoteſcere poteſt. Qualis quidem in- 
curiz, in hoc tanti momenti negotio rerum argui, viri vix eſt 
eruditi, nedum theologi Chriſtiani. | ; 

| De uſu Dialectorum Orientalium. 


154, HuTTER, D. D. 


CUM ardentibus votis precor, ut in fluctibus hujus ſeneſ- 
centis mundi tranquilla nobis et tuta halcyonia largiatur, ad 


ea ſtudia excolenda, quibus Deus ſui notitia omnibus natio- 


nibus, gentibus & linguis innoteſcat. Prefatio ad Bib. 


155, Huls ius. 


EQUIDEM novi genium noſtri ſeculi, quo problema 
agitari incipit patribus noſtris incognitum, an linguæ Hebrææ 
notitiæ ad eruditionem theologicam neceſſaria ſit? Cujus 
pars negativa multorum ignavis animis (qui tamen ſibi ipſis 
non parum ſapere videntur) uſque adeo infixa eſt, ut iſtiuſ- 
modo hominibus contradicere velle, obſtrepere potius ſit, 
2 erudire: nec mirum: iſtæ enim aquæ quæ ex Iſraelis 


fonte fluunt, quo plus ſunt potæ, plus ſitiuntur: ne ergo 


ſitiant, conſultius judicant non bibere. Prefatio ad Lib. Nal. 


156, JohN Conrad DIETERIC. 


ES I delicatum genus hominum, quorum aures occiden- 
talibus linguis aſſuetæ Hebræam ferre nequeunt; ęt etiamſi 
hujus omnino rudes, cenſuram, cum in linguam tum in ſa- 


cros ſcriptores exercere haud erubeſcungt. Amelius vero, 
Platonicus philoſophus, a religione Moſis et prophetarum 
alienus, emphaſin in Hebrza lingua permagnam eſſe, brevi- 


tatem, 
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tatem, perſpicuitatem, fatetur, minus quidem'varietatis quam 
in Græcis, ſed minus ambiguitatis. Apud Antiquit. V. T. 


157. PETER CUNnAEvs. 
DICENDUM aperte eſt, valde ſupine atque ofcitanter 


vivimus. Hiſpanorum, Gallorumque, et Italorum verba 
atque voces diſcimus; et poſtquam claſſes noſtræ alium or- 
bem petivere, etiam cum Indis loquimur barbarè. Tam in- 
genioſi cum ſimus unam illam non intelligimus linguam, 
quam profe&to unam didicifſe operæ erat pretium. 


De Repub, Hebreorum. 
158, HENRY STEPHENS, 


DE propheti regio Davide pronunciat, comparari eum 
poſſe cum Homero, aliiſque illuſtriſſimis poetis, ac ejuſmodi 
ab eo proponi paſſim, ut ne Homerus quidem aut Pindarus 
quicquam adeo poetice dixerint. Dieteric. in Antiquit. V, T. 


159. Grass1us, SS. T. D. 


EC CE quam ſolide, quam nervoſè, quam dire&e, et fine 
ullius exceptionum et torſionum anfractibus, ex unica He- 
brea adverſariis os obturari veritas confirmari hæretica falſi- 
tates refutari et repelli potuiſſet? O! igitur ſacroſandtææa 

linguæ hujus primigeniæ et Hebraicæ majeftatem! O inſig- 
nem ejus fructum et utilitatem! O mirandam quam in 
Scripturis Spiritus Sanctus ſolidè interpretandis habet auctori- 
tatem! quis illam amare, admirari, ejuſque conciliare ſibi no- 
titiam renuere auderet, qui deco ſcientiæ illius cæleſtis 
et auguſtiſſimæ ſplendorem »alorptecias, qua voce empha- 
tica utitur apoſtolus, ejuſque fierl particeps, toto mentis 
conamine exoptat. ratio de lingua Hebraicd. 


160. Jang, CounTEss or WESTMORELAND. 
THIS ingenious lady made ſuch a ſurprzing progreſs in 
the Latin and Greek tongues, under the inſtru&ion of Mr. 
Fox, the martyrologiſt, that; her {kill in thoſe languages 


was ſuch, that ſhe might well ſtand in competition with the 
moſt learned men of that age. | 3 


161. Ms. CATHARINE PHILLIPS; 


THIS celebrated lady was vey apt to learn, and made 
verſes when ſhe was at ſchool. She devoted herſelf to reli- 


gious duties when ſhe was very young: ſhe would then pray 
X y 
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by herſelf an hour together: ſhe read the Bible through be- 
fore ſhe was full four years old, and could ſay by heart 
many chapters and paſſages of Scripture: ſhe would take 
ſermons verbatim when ſhe was but ten years old. 

| Biographium Fæmineum. 


162. LADY Frances HoBART. 


HOW much this lady valued the Word and ordinances 
of God was evident to all who knew her, and moſt ſo to 
_ ſuch as had the advantage of her intimate acquaintance. 
Not only was ſhe rarely to be found alone without her Bible 
before her, but ſhe had drawn up for herſelf a method for 
reading the Scriptures, to which ſhe very ſtrictly adhered, ſo 
as that every year ſhe read over the Pſalms twelve times, the 
New Teſtament thrice, and the other part of the Old Teſta- 
ment once. | |  Gibbon's Memoirs. 


163. LADY CATHARINE COURTEN. 


HER delight was in the Sacred Oracles, and in them ſhe 
read, and in them ſhe meditated day and night. 
8 TS Gibbon's Memoirs. 


164. LADY MARGARET HoucnToON. 


THIS pious Lady had always ſome books for contem- 
plation, others for an holy converſation, others for devotion, 
and of all theſe forts ſhe made ſome uſe ; but of all books 
for conſtant uſe and practice ſhe preferred the Bible, often 
telling me, that other books had their uſe and delight, till 
by frequent reading they became more ordinary, and that 
then they ſeemed to loſe fomething of their former luſtre 
and excellency, but that the Bible was in her frequent read- 
ing ever freſh and new. She found in it ſuch perpetual 
ſtreams of holy, heaven] „ and ſpiritual delights, that, as 
Tertullian ſaid, ſhe could not but admire and adore the ful- 
nels of the Scriptures, Gibbons Memoirs of pious Ladies. 


| 166. LADY Cr TS. 

BOOKS ſhe took pleaſure in, and made good uſe of, 
and chiefly books of divinity and devotion, which ſhe ſtudied 
and reliſhed above all others. But of all books the Book of 
God was that in which ſhe was moſt delighted and employ- 
ed, and which was never for any conſiderable time out of 
her hands, 93855 Gibbon's Memoirs. 


166. Lab v 
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166, Lapy ELIZABETH HasTINGS. 


THE Word of God was * a lamp to her feet, and a 
„light to her paths.” Her delight was in his law, and ſhe 
made it her every day's ſtudy. She held her Bible to her 
heart to receive its quickening virtue, and uſed it at the ſame 
time as ſhe would a mirror to her face, to diſcover every 


ſpot and blemiſh. Gibbon's Memoirs. 


167. Ms. Jang RATCLIFFE, 


By her ere and attentive hearing of ſermons, and 
reading good books, the Bible eſpecially, in which ſhe took 
an incredible delight, and by moving queſtions to perſons 
whom ſhe thought beſt able to anſwer them, ſhe became an 
excellent proficient in the great matters of religion. 

| Gibbon's Memoirs. 


168. Mrs. CATHARINE BRETTERG. 


FROM a child ſhe was a ſtudent in the Holy Scriptures, 
and by reading them attained to ſuch a knowledge of the 
Book of God, that ſhe was able to make good uſe of it as 
occaſion required. Her daily exerciſe was to converſe with 
God in reading, praying, ſinging, and meditating, —She en- 


joined herſelf the reading eight chapters at leaſt every day 


in the Holy Scriptures. Gibbon's Memoirs, paſſim. 


169. QUEEN CATHARINE PARR. 


SHE always took great delight in converſing with the 


Sacred Writings, and the inveſtigation of divine truth. 
Gibbon's Memoins, 


170, QUEEN MARV. 


HER age and her rank had denied her opportunities for 
much ſtudy, yet ſhe had made no inconſiderable advances 
in knowledge, having read the beſt books in the Engliſh, 
Dutch, and French languages, which were almoſt equally 
familiar to her. She gave the moſt of her hours to the ſtudy 
of the Scriptures, and of books relating to them. 

Gibbon, Memoirs, 


171. LADY MARY ARMuYNE. 


SHE was always punctual in her retirements for reading 
the Scriptures, and other good books, and for cloſet prayer 
' at 
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at leaſt twice a day; a practice which-ſhe continued till the 


end of her time. Gibbon's Memoirs. 


172, MRS. ANN BAYNARD. 
THIS pious Lady took great pains to perfect her know- 


_ ledge in the Greek tongue, that ſhe might with the greater 


pleaſure read that elegant Father St. Chryſoſtom, in his own 


pure and native ſtyle; and her good acquaintance with the 


Greek Teſtament, in which the was much converſant, was 
a great help to her improvement in-that language. She was 
not ſatisſied with reading only, but ſhe ſet herſelf tothe com- 


poling of many things in the Latin tongue, which were un- 


common and uſeful in their kind, and were written in a- 


beautiful ſtyle. She had indeed a vaſt and comprehenſive 


knowledge, a large and exalted mind, a ſtrong and capacious 


memory, and was ſtill coveting more and more N 


and in this particular alone ſhe would often ſay, It was a ſin 
to be contented-with but a little. 
But after all theſe acquiſitions and endowments, with pro- 


found humility, and proſtration of mind, ſhe would cry out 
with the apoſtle Paul, I count all things but loſs for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Chriſt Jeſus my Lord,” 


in which knowledge ſhe was no ſmall proficient. | 
4 | Gibbon Memoirs of pious Ladies. 


173. Orywnreia FurLvia MoraTa, 
AN Italian lady, could both write and ſpeak moſt elegant 


Latin and Greek in her very young years. After her con- 


verſion from Popery, ſhe writes thus to a friend and compa- 
nion: So ſoon as by the goodnels of the Lord to me, I had 
got out from the Idolatry of my own country, and gone 
with my huſband to Germany, it may ſeem incredible to 


that the former averſion I had to read the Scripture, from 
which T had kept at ſo great a diſtance, was then turned to 
have this my greateſt delight and pleaſure in the world, and 
now my ſoul is moſt taken up therewith ; and theſe I may 


vou what a change the Lord then made pou my ſpirit ; 


ſay is my only comfort and pleaſure, about which my ſtudy, 


work, and care I have placed; ſo as the world, the plea- 


ſure, and delights therein, which once 1 was wont to ad- 


mire, and was too much taken with, are now become 


| wholly contemptible to me Gillies” Hiſorical Collections, 


174. ANNA 
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174. Anna MARIAN SCHURMAN. 


- THE Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages were ſo fami- 
liar to this extraordinary lady, that ſhe not only wrote but 
ſpoke them fluently, to the ſurprize of the moſt learned 
men. She made a great progreſs alſo in the oriental lan- 
guages, which have an affinity with the Hebrew, as the Sy- 
riac, Chaldee, Arabic, and Ethiopic, at the ſame time un- 
derſtanding the living _ es perfectly well, and converſing 
readily in the French, Engliſh, and Italian. She was alſo 
competently {killed in geography, aſtronomy, philoſophy, 
and the ſciences, but, as her mind was of a religious caſt, 
theſe learned amuſements gave her but little ſatisfaction, and 
therefore ſhe applied herlelf to divinity, and the ſtudy of 
the Holy Scriptures. Gibbon's Memoirs of pious Ladies. 


175, LADY Jane Grey, 


SPOKE and wrote her own language with peculiar accu- 
racy, and it is ſaid that the French, Italian, Latin, and eſpe- 
ciafl the Greek tongues were as natural to her as her own, 
for ſhe not only underſtood them perfectly, but wrote them 
with the utmoſt freedom. She was alſo verſed in Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Arabic; and all this when ſhe was in a manner 
a child in age. | Gibbon y Memoirs. 


176. LADY ANN HALKET, 


WAS a moſt diligent ſearcher of the Scriptures ; with 
which ſhe was ſo well acquainted, by long and frequent con- 
verſe, as to be able readily to urge any point of faith, or 


duty of Chriſtian practice of the mo 8 paſſages; and 


digeſted all her knowledge into a ſolid principle of true wiſ- 
dom, for regulating her own life, and the edification of 


others. 


177. HE LO ISA. 


THIS lady, it is certain, deſerves a place among the 
tearned women ; for ſhe was ſkilled not only in the Latin 
tongue, but alſo in the Greek and Hebrew. | 


178. Queen EL12ABETH, 


| - BEFORE ſhe was ſeventeen 2 old, ſhe very well 


underſtood the French, Latin, an 


Italian tongues, and the 
Greek indifferently. | 
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I walk many times, ſays ſhe, in the pleaſant fields of the 
Holy Scriptures, where I pluck up the goodliſome herbs of 
ſentences by pruning ; eat them by reading; chew them by 
muſing ; and lay them up at length in the high ſeat of me- 
mory by gathering them together; that ſo 3 taſted the 

ſweetneſs, I may the leſs perceive the bitterneſs of this miſer- 
able life, — Frs 

When the Bible was preſented to her at her coronation, 
ſhe received it with both her hands, and kiſſing it, laid it to 
her breaſt, ſaying, That that book had ever been her chief 
delight. Biographium Fumineum, & Watſon's Body of Divinity. 


9 Ms. ELIZABETH BLAND, 


WAs inſtructed in the Hebrew language by the lord Van 
Helmont, which ſhe underſtood to ſuch a degree of perfec- 
tion, that ſhe taught it to her ſon and daughter. 

5 \ Biographium Femineum. 


180. Ms. CoNSTANTIA GRIERSON. 


WHEN ſhe was about eighteen years of age ſhe was miſ- 
treſs of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and French, and underſtood 
the mathematics as well as moſt men; and what made 
theſe extraordinary talents yet more ſurprizing was, that her 
parents were poor illiterate country people. ; 

| | | Biographium Fumineum. 


181. MRS. ELIZABETH BUR. 


H ER genius led her to the ſtudy of almoſt every thing.— 
She often entertained herſelf with philology, philoſophy, 
and ancient and modern hiſtory. Sometimes the diverted 
herſelf with muſic, vocal and inſtrumental ; ſometimes with 
Heraldry, the globes, and mathematics; and ſometimes with 
learning the French tongue, principally for the ſake of con- 
verſing with French refugees, to whom {he was an uncommon 
benefactrix; but the eſpecially employed herſelf in perfecting 
her acquaintance with the Hebrew ee which by her 
long application and practice ſhe had rendered ſo familiar 
and eaſy to her, as frequently to quote the original in com- 
mon converſation, when the true meaning of ſome particu- 
lar texts depended upon it.—Another ſtudy in which ſne 
took much pleaſure was that of anatomy and medicine. But 
however ſhe diverted herſelf with theſe ſeveral parts of litera- 
ture, yet her conſtant favourite and darling ſtudy was divi- 
| h | | nity 5 
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nity, eſpecially the Holy Scriptures, having from her very 
childhood taken God's teſtimonies for the men of her coun- 
ſel. | | | Gibbon's Memoirs. 


182. Lady LANGHAM. 


SHE had an high eſteem of every part of the Holy Bible, 
et there was one part of it, the book of Plalms, with which 
the ſeemed to be moſt paſſionately affected. Gibbon's Memoirs. 


183. Lady ELIZABETH BROOKE. 
SHE was an indefatigable reader of books, eſpecially of 


the Scriptures, and various commentators upon them; the 
very beſt our language afforded, tbbon's Memoirs. 


184. Lady Mary VERE. 


TWICE every day ſhe ſhut up herſelf for ſome hours 
in her cloſet, which was excellently furniſhed with pious 
books of practical divinity. Here ſhe ſpent her precious 
time in reading the Sacred Scriptures, and other good books 
that might give her further light into the Oracles of God, 

Gibbon's Memoirs. 


185, SUSANNA, COUNTESS OF SUFFOLK, 


SHE. began the day with God, and as ſhe opened the 
morning, ſo ſhe ſhut up the evening with prayer. Moſt 
commonly as ſoon as ſhe could diſperſe ſleep from her eyes, 
ſhe went into her clolet, and perfumed it with prayer, at the 
ſame time reading her daily portion of the Bible, which were 
the Pſalms of David uſually obſerved for the day of the 
month, and ſix chapters beſides, intending by that courſe to 
read the whole Bible over twice in the year, which ſhe never 
failed to do for the laſt ſeven years of her life. 

| Gibbon's Memoirs 


186. Mrs. ELIZABETH BURNET, 


THOUGH this lady had no ſkill in the learned lan- 
uages, yet by making the underſtanding of the Scriptures 
— chief ſtudy—lhe attained to a great knowledge in the 
Divine Writings. —She was moſt conſtant in — * the 


Scriptures daily. | Gibbon's Memoirs. 


187. Ms. ELIZABETH RoweE. 


SHE had an inexpreſſible love and veneration for the 
Holy Scriptures, and was aſſiduous in reading them, parti- 


cularly . 


| 
| 
. 
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cularly the New Teſtament, the Pſalms, and thoſe parts of 
the prophetical writings which relate to our bleſſed Saviour. 
For ſome time before her death ſhe ſcarce read any thing 
beſides theſe Sacred Books, and practical treatiſes on reli- 
gious ſubjects. Gubbon's Memoirs. 


188. Rrv. Jo RN STRevyPr, M. A. 


THE Lord Keeper Bacon's ſecond wife, Anne, was a 
lady of great merit and learning, and deſerves a more parti- 


cular notice. She was daughter to Sir Anthony Cooke, one 


of the tutors to King Edward the ſixth, who gave her a ve 


learned education, inſtructing her in the Latin and Gree 


languages. She had alſo four ſiſters, who, as Mr. Strype 
informs us, were alſo educated by their father, as to be 
famous for their ſkill in the learned languages. As to Lady 
Bacon, ſhe tranſlated Biſhop Jewell's apology for the church 


ol England out of Latin into Engliſh, which was publiſhed 


in 1564, by the particular direction of Archbiſhop Parker, 
after it had been read and approved by him, and by the 
author of the Latin original: for ſhe ſent the copy of her 
tranſlation to Jewell for his peruſal, eee with an 
epiſtle in Greek, and the Biſhop anſwered her in the fame 
language. And Mr. Strype obſerves, that both that Prelate, 
and Archbiſhop Parker, declared, that Lady Bacon's tranſla- 
tion was ſo correct, that it did not require the leaſt amend- 
ment. 

It is remarked by the ſame writer, that about the latter 
times of King Henry, many young ladies, daughters of men 
of nobility and quality, were bred up to ſkill in tongues, and 
other human learning; taking example, I ſuppoſe, (ſays he) 
from-that King ; who took ſpecial care for the education of 
his daughters, as well as fon, in learning. And they were 
happy in learned inſtructors. His laſt wife Queen Catha- 


rine Parr, was a learned as well as a godly lady. And Lady 
Jane, the daughter of the Duke of Suffolk, that unhappy 
Queen, had excellent learning. Dr. Meridith Hanmer read 


Euſebius in Greek to a certain honourable lady, as he tells 
us in his epiſtle before his tranſlation of that book : which 

ave him occaſion to publiſh the ſaid tranſlation. And be- 
2 all theſe, Sir Thomas More had a daughter named Mar- 
garet, whom he bred up in ingenious literature. She com- 
poſed a Latin oration, and ſome verſes, which her father 
ſhewed to Voyſey, Biſhop of Exeter; whereat he was much 
moved with delight, and ſent her a Portugue by her _ 

Fa / F whic 
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which he incloſed in a letter to her. And but little after the 
ſame time, viz. Ann. 1537, there was one Elizabeth Lucar, 
a Citizen's wife, buried in St. Laurence Pountney's church, 
daughter of one Paul Withipol. By the inſcription upon 
whoſe monument, it appeared, that ſhe writ very fairly 
three ſeveral hands ; that the underſtood Latin, Spaniſh, and 
Italian; writing, ſpeaking, and reading it with perfect utter- 
ance, and readineſs: that ſhe ſung in divers tongues, and 
pla ed excellently upon the viol, lute, and virginals. And 

efides all this, ſhe wrought all needle-work, that women 
uſed to exerciſe with pen, frame, or ſtool: underſtood well 
drawing of pictures, curious knots and trials, beafts, birds, 
and flowers, with a curious fancy. And to crown all, ſhe 
was virtuous, read the Scriptures, and dire&ed her faith to 
Chriſt, as her only mark. And all this ſhe arrived to in her 
youth: for ſhe died at twenty-ſeven years of age. 


Britiſh Biography. 


189. Ms. Nicuoras UDAL, 


IN this gracious and bliſsful time of knowledge, in which 
it hath pleaſed God Almighty to reveal and ſhew abroad the 
light of his moſt holy Golpel, what a number is there of no- 
ble women, eſpecially here in this realm of England ; yea, 
and how many in the years of tender virginity, not only as 
well ſeen, and as familiarly traded in the Latin and Greek 
tongues, as in their own mother language; but alſo both 
in all kinds of profane literature, and liberal art, exacted, 


ſtudied, and exerciſed ; and in the Holy Scripture and theo- 


logy ſo ripe, that they are able aptly, cunningly, and with 
much grace, either to indite. or tranſlate into the vulgar 
tongue, for the public inſtruction and edifying of the un- 
learned multitude? Neither is it now a ſtrange thing to hear 
gentlewomen, inſtead of moſt vain communication about 
the moon ſhining in the water, to uſe grave and ſubſtantial 


talk in Latin or Greek with their huſbands, of godly mat- _ 


ters. It is now'no news in England, for young damſels in 
noble houſes, and in the Courts of Princes, inſtead of cards, 
and other inſtruments of idle trifling, to have continually in 
their hands either Pſalms, Homilies, and other devout medi- 
| tations, or elſe Paul's epiſtles, or ſome book of Holy Scrip- 
ture matters; and as familiarly to read or reaſon thereof in 
Greek, Latin, French, or 2 as in Engliſh. It is now 
a common thing to ſee young virgins ſo nurſed and trained 


in the ſtudy of letters, that they willingly ſet all other vain 
| paſtimes 
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paſtimes at nought for learning's ſake. It is now no news at 


all, to fee Queens and Ladies of moſt high ſtate and proge- 


ny, inſtead of courtly dalliance, to embrace virtuous exer- 
ciſes of reading and writing, and with moſt earneſt ſtudy 
both early and late, to apply themſelves to the acquiring of 
knowledge, as well in all other liberal arts and diſciplines, as 
alſo moſt eſpecially, of God, and his moſt Holy Word. 

775 | Extract of a Letter to Queen Catharine. ' 


190. REV. JAMES ARCHER, 


THE moſt tranſcendent wiſdom that ever enlightened 
the mind of man or angel, is but a faint ray iſſuing from 
that eternal wiſdom which dictated the Holy Scriptures. 

272 0 5 Sermons. 


191. Ms. CHA TONE. 


EVERY word that fell from the lips of our bleſſed Savi- 


our is more precious than all the treaſures of the earth. 
Letters on the Improvement of the Mind. 


192. OsTERvaALD. 


THE Scriptures are the moſt valuable bleſſing God ever 
beſtowed upon us, except the ſending his Son into the 
world. They are a treaſure containing every thing that can 


make us truly rich and truly happy. 


Directions for reading the Holy Scriptures. 


1593. VENERABLE BEDE, 

IS faid often to have ſhed tears when he read the Holy 
Scriptures. ' ' Chriſtian . Oratory. 

194. Rev. James RORBERNTSON, S. T. D. 


Exhortatio ad ſludium linguæ Hebree. 


COMMUNIS hominum ſenſus, procul dubio, theo- 
logum, illam linguam, qua hag Deus homines alloqui 
dignatus eſt, intelligere et callere debere, plane docet dictat- 


que: cum enim theologiz cultura eſt aſſiduum verbi divini 


cum diſcendi tum docendi ſtudium, hunc in finem inſtituta, 
uti cognitam ex eo vitæ viam et ingrediamur ipſi, et aliis 
commonſtremus; certiſſimum eſt, nihil utilius, nihil que 
neceſſarium theologiz feliciter auſpicandæ, nullam denique 
ſtudiorum partem elſe, quæ ad optime intelligendas ſacras 
literas plus momenti adferre poſſit, quam linguarum * 2a 

| | | umm 
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lium notitiam. Quocirca, quicunqueveram theologiam difcere 
cupiunt, iſtos prædipuè linguarum ſtudio probe inſtructos eſſe 
aportet; ut ex ipſis fontibus ſuam doctrinam hauriant. 
Linguam vernaculam cuique ſtudioſo fedulo excolendam 
eſſe ſana ratio docet ; et præter hanc, Latinam, Græcam, 
et Hebræam, ejuſque dialeRos, ita prius requiri, ut in ſtu- 
dio theologico, fo illarum cognitione, nihil magnum, 
nihil eximium, vel ſperari vel exſpectari queat. — Nlanè 
patet enim, ex fcriptura docendum, ex ſcripturs diſputan- 
dum, ex ill. quæſtiones ſolvendas, cæteraquè munia paſtoris 
fidelis perficienda eſſe. Denique, ut juriſconfulti fine lege 
loqui erubeſcunt, ita etiam, immo vero multo magis, theol 
fine ſcriptura vel os aperire nefas eſt : nam, five in ſchola, live 
in eccleſià Chriſti doceant, five ſcripturam interpretentur; non 
alia quam Os A % , Dei oracula, ſeu eloquia, ipſos eloqui 
oportet. Et cum a Dei verbo, bene intellecto, tota vera 
et puræ theolagiz cognitio pendeat, neceſfitas notitiæ lin- 
guæ Hebrez tanta eſt, ut nemo hujus linguæ imperitus tuto 
et inoftenſo pede in ſcripturæ ſacræ interpretatione progredi 
poſſit. Tot enim emphaſes, totque loquendi modi; multa- 
que alia in unaquaque * quæ in aliam transfuſa (inſtar 
generoh vini ex uno in alterum cadum effuſi) vim et vigo- 
rem ſuum amittunt. Multæ præterea obſervationes tertilm 
accurate legenti ſponte offerunt, quarum nec vola nec veſti- 
gium in verk | 
nitio Ohriſtianis ad Novi Teſtamenti juſtiorem et pleniorem 
notitiam fit admodum neceſſaria, plane linguæ Hebrææ ac- 
curatam cognitionem neceſſariam elle patet ; abſque hoc 
enim fieri nequit, ut ejus ſenſus inveſtigare poſſimus; qui- 
cunque enim verſioni ſoli innititur, non tam ſuis videt 
oculis quam alienis. Interpretes enim ſæpius in diverſas 
abeunt ſententias, quum linguz Hebrææ inſpectio et peri- 
tia litem facillimè dirimeret; nulluſque textus Hebræi igna- 
rus varias virorum doctorum ſententias dijudicare pollit. 
Hinc patres, exceptis fere Origine et Hieronymo, linguæ 
Hebræm rudes, etiamſi viri in omni doctrinæ ac ſcripture 
genere verſatiſſimi ingeniique acumine et ſcientia theologi- 
ca inſtructi, miras et ridiculas quaſdam tamen interpreta- 
tiones, ex Hebrzarum 7 ignorantia, protulere.— 
Patres primitive eccleſiæ, Chryfoſtomus, Auguſtinus, et 
Hieronymus, tum utilitatem tum neceſſitatem notitiæ 
8 plane declararuat. 8 


octiſſimi inter pontificios, in ſacræ ſcripturæ interpreta- | 


tione, cum utilitatem tum neceſſitatem cognitionis lin 
ſanctæ agnoſcunt. Frater Aloyſius Cutaneus, Trident! in 
Vol. II. Ff | Concilio 


ione apparent.—Cumque veteris Teſtamenti cog- 
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doncilio ſententiam ſuam de Bibliis Latinis dicturus, adde- 
bat: Cardinalem Cajetanum dicere ſolitum, eum qui Latinum 
ſolummodo textum (addere liceat lectori, Anglicum, Galli- 
cum, etiamque Germanicum) intelligit, dici non poſſe in- 
fallibile Dei verbum intelligere; talis enim, inquiebat, ſo- 
lummodo intelligit vocem interpretis qui erroribus obnoxius 
eſt, referente Amama in Antibarb. Bibl. lib. 1.—Hinc ve- 
teres dixerunt, Hebræęos bibere ex fontibus, Græcos ex ri- 


vulis, Latinos ex lacunis. Eruditiſſimi Eraſmi judicium 


viſſimum de hac re adſcribi meretur, ad N. T. et ad 2 Cor. 
. ubi in Thomam Aquinatem invehitur, Præſtabat, inquit, 
aliquando minus Ariſtotelicum eſſe, quam hoc carere — 
nitione linguarum) adminiculo: 1 — ne doctiſſimos 
quidem abſque periculo lapſus interpretari poſſe divinas lite- 
ras citra linguarum peritiam.—Idem celeberrimus Eraſmus, 
in enucleatione illius adagii, Illotis manibus vel pedibus, 
audaciam eorum qui theologiz ſtudium, linguæ Hebrææ et 
Græcæ rudes, aggrediuntur, more ſuo acriter ſtringit. 0 
Linguarum inſtauratoribus ſanæ religionis inſtaurationem 
ipſam ex parte debemus ; iis quippe ex attæ caliginis, ubi 
delituerant, vepribus erutis, mirum quantum luminis ſacris 
uoque literis acceſſerit, unde deinceps purior theologia ex 
olo Dei verbo conſcripta, in eccleſiis et Cholis doceri cœpit. 
Hinc Cimmeriz tenebræ horrendz ſuperſtitionis depulliz ; 
hinc Judzorum ſomnia et Rabbinicæ ineptiz fugatz ; et tot 
13 ingeniorum pertinaci ſtudio et improbo 
abore, veritas, religio, et etiam ipſa ſcriptura ſacra, antea 
occluſa, reſtituta, et reſtaurata a viro illo venerando Luthero, 
aliiſque quorum memoria apud ſeros nepotes in magno pre- 
tio erit; a ci 11 | | 
Etiamſi magnus Lutherus, aliique, omni ſuo niſu ſtudium 


linguæ Hebrzz at Græcæ a conſultis commenda- 
1 


verant, cum utilitatem, tum neceſſitatem harum iis inculca- 
verant; tamen ut iugenioſa eſt inertia et ignavia, etiam ſe- 
culo elapſo a variis ohjici ſolebat, non videri ſibi operæ pre- 


tium, ut tantum techporis et laboris grammaticæ Hebrææ 


impendatur. Excipiunt vulgo (ait Opitius) quidam, ver- 


ſiones hodie extantes, quæ utique ex ſtudio linguarum me- 


liores expectandæ non ſunt, facile ſufficere poſſe, nec adeo 
ſuperſtitioſè textum Hebræeum et Græcum venerandum efle : 
ſiquidem in apicibus litezarum, aut ſono vocabulorum, reapſe 


vis alicujus ſermonis ſita non ſit, ſed in eo cujus literæ et 
voces ſunt 


- Huie obje&ioni reſpondetur, ſacrum codicem eſſe ſcrip- 


turam omniſcii nullique errori obnoxii Dei; verſiones vero 


. 1 ** eſſe 
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eſſe ſcripta hominum, qui labi facile ex errore poſſint. Qui 
vero noffe cupit verbum Dei, ut ab auctore Deo fuit ortum, 
purum, ee is illud non leget aut intelliget, niſi in 
eadem lingua qua a Deo primitus eſt promulgatum. 

Multa verſionibus deberi fatemur, ait Hottingerus, non 
tamen plura quam quibuſdam aliis commentariis, humana 
induſtria elaboratis; habeant illa, et retineant laudem ſuam, 
ſalvis interim et illibatis fontibus, quorum examen V. D. 
miniſtro commendare debet: 1. Emphaſis verborum, quæ 
major ſæpeè in originali textu, quam uno et altero interpre- 
tum vocabulo, quicunque alia lingua exprimi queat. 2. 
Verſionum diſcrepantia, in qua vel enucleanda vel conci- 
lianda, una hæc omnibus præſtat cynoſura. Valde itaque 
errant, qui ex verſionibus tantum ſapere volunt, æquè ac fi 
quis Livium, Ciceronem, aut Horatium, Latinæ linguæ ig- 
narus, ex Anglica vel Gallica verſione exponendos, et in 


rebus dubiis judicium de mente auctoris ferendum ſuſciperet, 


ne ille ſe ridiculum eſſe omnibus oſtenderet. Et in ſcrip- 
tura facra, in Dei verbo, in rebus ad ſalutem hominum'zter- 
nam pertinentibus, ubi gravius eſt erroxis periculum et irre- 
parabile damnum, ex verſionibus ſapere, alios docere et ju- 
dicare, ſuſtinemus. 
Sunt vero alii qui Hebrææ linguæ peritiam non cuivis 
paſtori pagano, ſed theologis academicis, aut majorum civita- 
tum verbi miniſtris, neceſſariam eſſe contendunt, non He- 
braice ruſticis, ſed vernacule prædicari verbum Dei. Verum, 


quæſo, (ait doctiſs. Schudt) an non eadem Dei voluntas 
ruſticis, et minorum oppidorum incolis, quæ majorum ur- 


bium civibus, annuncianda? Unde vero certius Dei volun- 
tatem hauries, quam ex ĩipſius Dei verbis? Nec Latina nec 
Græca auditoribus prædicantur, quæ nemo tamen ſanus ob 
id negligenda judicabit, niſi qui paſtorem ruſticis ſcientia et 

doctrinã parem voluerit. | 
Porro, utilitas et neceſſitas cognitionis linguæ Hebrææ 
apparet, quia Novum Teſtamentum, niſi a linguæ Hebrææ 
perito, non bene intelligi poſſit; nam ſcriptores Novi Fœde- 
ris in Græco ſtilo quo uſi ſunt, multum hebraiſant. Et 
viſſimæ cauſz ſunt, cur aliter facere nec potuiſſe nec de- 
uiſſe oſtendant: Hebræi enim erant natione, unde fieri 
non poterat, quin illis vernaculæ linguæ idiotiſmi adhære- 
rent: Hebræamque ſcripturam, ejuſque Græcam verſionem, 
quæ Hebraiſmis referta eſt tota, lectitabant. Accedebat, 
quod eos ita ſcribere oportuerit, ut ipſorum lectores ad evol- 
venda prophetarum oracula adducerentur, horumque dictioni 
paulatim aſſueſcerent. Gout quod talem ſtilum, 2 et 
2 Tal 
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Hebræi et Græci faciliùs intelligerent, promovendz veritatis 
et evangelii ratio tum poſtulabat? Nam, ut re&e judicat 
eruditiſſimus Heinſius in Exercitat. Sacr. ad N. T. Lib. iii. 
c. 19. Stupenda Dei providentia lingua uti voluit peculiari, 
quam et Græci intelligerent, qui voces proprias agnoſcerent; 
orientales autem, propter phraſes ac idiotiſmos ſuos, facile 
addiſcerent. Denique, cum evangelii doctrinam, Hebræis 
literis proditam, Græco ſermone exponerent, mirandum non 
eſt, hunc ſæpiuſculè Hebræam phraſin redolere. 

Ad antiquitatis autem Hebraicæ notitiam, requiritur ante 
omnia accurata linguæ Hebrææ peritia, qua digito indice 
ſæpius monſtrat antiquitates, quas in verſionibus codicis 
facri nemo obſervat: peritià enim hujus tot antiqui titus 
eruuntur, tot dicta ſolvuntur, tot difficultates enodantur, 
tanta ſcripturam legentibus lux lingua hac accenditur, ut, 
abſque ea, nodi plerumque non ſolvantur, ſed ſcindantur: 
cujus rei veſtigia in patribus eccleſiæ primitivæ cætera doc- 
tiſſimis, ſed Hebrææ linguæ, paucis exceptis, ignaris, obſer- 
vantur: unde clariſſimus Hottingerus pronunciat: Non ea 
Hebrew, quz reliquarum linguarum, eſt ratio. Illam qui 
novit, multas eo ipſo res obſtruſas novit et difficiles.— 
Neque in fola ſcripturæ ſacræ interpretatione hujus linguæ 
neceſſitas apparet, fed etiam in veritate defendenda ac propa- 
ganda, cum primis adverſus Judzos, hoſtes fidei Chriſtianæ 
infenſiſſimos, quos nemo facile hujus linguæ rudis aut erro- 
rem probe convicerit, nedum ad ſacra Chriſtiana converterit. 
Nullus enim linguarum rudis deſcendere cum do&o Papiſta, 
nedum os obturare adverſario poſſit, quod tamen Apoſtolus 
in V. D. miniſtro deſiderat; ad We Græcumque 
textum ubique admittenda eſt provocatio. 8 

Denique, cum antiquitas, tum jucunda nitidaque ſimpli- 
citas hujus linguæ, brevitatis amantiſſimæ, paucis multa di- 
centis, reſque maximi momenti generi humano complecten- 
tis, ſeculo decimo ſeptimo, multos viros doctos ad ſtudium 
harum literarum excitirunt : inter enim philoſophos, poli- 
ticos, literatores, etiamque medicos et juriſconſultos, non 
defuere hujus linguæ ſtudioſiſſimi, ut Scaliger, Caſaubonus, 
Ludolphus, Grotius, Buxtorfii, Seldenus, Boyle, Meno- 
chius, Sigonius, Bertramus, Conringius, et Cunæus, quibus 
linguæ Hebrææ ſtudium inter delicias repoſitum fuiſſe conſtat. 

Enimvero quidam adhuc muflitantes audiuntur, Hebrææ 
linguæ cognitionem, - primis Teligionis inſtauratoribus, cum 
veritas in tenebris deliteſceret, fuiſſe neceſſariam; jam vero 
fontes omnes Hebræos uſque adeo eſſe exhauſtos, ut nihil 
reliqui ſit, quod a doctiſſimis interpretibus in lingua _ 
* + Cula 
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cula exactè non fit transfuſum ; adeoque ſtudium hoc ſacrum 
tale eſſe, cui nunc omnes facile, abſque magno eccleſiæ et 
veritatis detrimento, ſuperſedere poſſunt. Falſum vero eſt, 
riorum ætatem criticos omnem adnotandi anſam præcep- 
iſſe: non tantum ſpicilegium, ſed ampliſſimam meſſim, 
reliquerunt. Pauci enim commentatorum in ſacras literas 
accuratam ſatis peritiam, propter ſupellectilem parcam, con- 
ſecuti ſunt: quod ad recentiores criticos attinet, propter 
linguæ Arabicz et aliarum dialectorum ignorantiam, multas 
difficulcates prætermittere coacti ſunt. Hæcce vero objectio 
ſummam ignorantiam ſapere quoque videtur; manifeſtum 
enim eſt, —.— Hebræam non adeo eſſe excultam et cog- 
nitam ac eſſe debuit. | | 
Sub initium inſtauratæ religionispurioris, plurimi viri doi 
maximam operam dederunt, uti literas Hebraicas callerent ; 
fed magnis incommodis laborarunt ; indoles enim linguæ 
Hebrææ tum parum perſpecta, notitia grammaticæ Hebrææ 
manca et parca. Sed ſumma induſtria, improbuſque labor 
horum virorum doctorum, nos pudefactos reddere deberent, 
noſque e ad eorum veſtigia E qui haudqua- 
quam paſſibus æquis illos ſecuti ſumus, in perſcrutandis 
oraculis divinis, uti ſacræ literæ magis illuſtrentur, excitafſe 


debuiſſent. Doctiſſimi enim viri, quaſdam radices in linguz / 


Hebrza ab omnibus fere lexicographis penitus omiſſas ac 
neglectas fuiſſe, plane oſtenderunt, que poſtliminii jure in 
ſuas ſedes a2; coho ſunt, ad pleniorem intelligentiam mul- 
torum ſacræ ſcripture locorum, ubi eorum veſtigia ſeſe 
offerunt. Quædam porro ſunt themata, quorum adhuc fluc- 
tuat, ac quaſi ſub judice, primaria et vera {ignificatio, pendet ; 
alia ſunt non genuina, ſed aliena notione donata. Alia porro 
ſunt, que variis metaphoricis ſignificationibus et ad ſpeciem 
diverſis prædita, quorum primaria ignificatio eruenda. Deni- 
que, ut alia omittamus, quædam ſunt loquendi formulz, cælo 
orxientis propriæ, quas nemo, niſi ex cæteris linguis orientali- 
bus, ubi he formulæ ſæpiſſimè occurrunt, unquam enucleabit. 
Denique vero linguæ Hebrææ cognitionis uberioris neceſ- 
ſitas planè ex variis vitiis, quibus non tantùm ſeptuaginta 
interpretes, vulgata, cæteræque hodiernæ verſiones ſcateant, 
unicuique rem ſerio perpendenti, patebit. 

Denique, doctiſſiaus Louth obſervat, vix ac ne vix qui- 
dem fieri poſſe, ut ulla interpretatio germanos ſacrorum va- 
tum ſenſus planè repræſentet, tenuemque eam, quæ plerum- 
que obtinet imaginum cum Hebræorum rebus, connexionem 
ullo modo exprimat. Pendet hoc ex ipſis vocabulis, et per- 
{xpe ex conſuetudine.quadam, ac veluti familiaritate, quam 
cate voces cum certis rebus contraxerunt ; quamque ſemper 


Ff3 tegit, 
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tegit, frequenter diſcindit interpretatio. Hoc itaque ab ul- 
lius vel accuratiſſimæ verſionis fide poſtulandum, multo minus 
de poeſi ſacrorum carminum interprete, ſeu potius, imita- 
trice ſperandum, quanquam in ea multi, non fine laude, ver- 
ſati ſunt. Ipſi ſunt fontes adeundi, qui proprium etiam ac 
ſuum ſaporem habent, cum nullis inde deductis rivulis, com- 
municandum. E 
Ex ſupra dictis patet, cum utilitatem tum neceſſitatem 
cognitionis linguæ Hebrææ, Græcæque, theologiæ candidatis 
inculcandam, præjudicataſque opiniones tollendas eſſe, ut 
ſtudium ſacrarum literarum in magno pretio habeant, et ne 
earum linguarum animos ſuos odium vel addiſcendarum 
tædium occupaverit. | 
Dum vero Hebraicz linguz cognitio in omnibus thelogiæ 
deditis requiritur, in omnibus vero æqualis non exſpofianda ; 
attamen in ſingulis aliqua, cujus beneficio ad textum origi- 
nalem aditus pateat, ita ut veritatis cujuſque verſiones, in 
variis eccleſiis receptæ, vivi, idonei, et præſentes teſtes ad- 
ſint, quorum teſtimonio fides verſionis vernaculz confirmetur, 
et puritas incorrupti Dei ſermonis per ſecula in ecclefia con- 
ſervetur ; ve ne ignorantiæ ſeculum rediret, omnibus 
monſtris refertum; et ne iterum horrenda illa caligo orbem 
Chriſtianum invaderet, qua- tota Europa per aliquot ſecula, 
ante exortam cum linguarum tum ſcientiarum cognitionem, 
ſeculo decimo ſexto, obruta fuerat.—Maximique momenti 
eſt, ut a teneris unguibus pectora theologiæ ſtudioſorum pri- 
mis elementis linguæ Hebrææ imbuantur; ſi enim adolever- 
int juvenes, ſtudium linguarum iis non modo non jucundum, 
ſed etiam moleſtum fiet. | , 
Uttilitas, immo neceſſitas, notitiæ Hebrzarum Græcarum- 
ue linguarum, ſub initium decimi ſeculi ſeptimi, ita per- 
ſpecta fait, ut a variis proteſtantibus eccleſiis ſtatutum ſit, 
ne in poſterum quiſquam ad ſacrum miniſterium ſtudioſus 
admitteretur, quin priùs examen publicum-etiam in Hebr#z3 
et Greca lingua ſuſtinuerit, et ad minimum integrum librum 
Veteris Teſtamenti Hebraici optime explicare potuerit. Ab 
eccleſiã etiam noſtrã ſtatutum eſt, ut ſancti miniſterii candi- 
dati, ſpecimen aliquod notitiæ ſuæ, cum Grace tum He- 
braicæ linguæ, antequam concionandi publicè facultatem 
conſecuti ſint, exhibeant: laudabili quidem decreto !—ſed 
quam ſegniter fit obſervatum, quotidiana experientia (ut 
cdipo nullo opus bt) ſatis arg oſtendit. Quod ad veri- 
tatem hujus aſſeverationis, vobis, Viri Reverendi, et conſcien- 
tis veſtris, quibus ordinariis conſeſſibus intereſſe, et ſtudio- 
ſorum examini prodeſſe, contingit, judicandum relinquimus. 
a Summa 


* 
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Summa plane neceſſitas eſſe videtur, uti ab iis, quorum 
fidei et curæ a divinã providentia demandatum, ut ſacræ theo- 
logiæ candidati idonei et inſtructi, atque ad ſua munia ca- 
pales parati, accedant, ſtatuator, ut quiſque candidatorum, 
quendam librum hiſtoricum vertendum et interpretandum ſe 
paratum promptumque exhibeat : niſi enim tale decretum 
diligenter obſervatum fuerit, nihil boni in promovendis ſtu- 
diis ſacrarum literarum exſpectandum eſt. | 
Denique, Juvenes Præſtantiſſimi, voſque præſertim Acade- 
miz Edinburgenz alumni, nobis jure cariſſimi, qui voſmet 
Deo et religioni addixiſtis, alloqui liceat. Quanta fit utilitas, 
— neceſſitas linguæ Hebrææ ediſcendæ, jam per- 
ſpexiſtis: quantumque ſit illud nomen quod ambiatis, ut 
cæleſtium oraculorum doctores, atque ſinceræ religionis et 
2 jag ſtatores veri et idonei propugnatores fiatis, ſatis 
noſtis. 

Dolendum eſt omnino, Juvenes Dilectiſſimi, quod dum 
aliis literis tantopere invigilatis, , in orientalibus patiamini 
vobis ſocordiam exprobrari, {ine quarum aliquali ſaltem peri- 
tia nemo unquam in theologia vere magnus evaſit, immo 
nunquam evaſurus eſt : cum enim omnis theologiz cognitio 
in hoc. cardine verſetur, ut ſacræ ſcripturæ verum ſenſum 
eruere poſſitis; fieri autem nequeat, ut ſacrorum auctorum 
mentem exploratam habeatis, niſi aliquam ejus qua hi ſcrip- 
ſerunt linguæ cognitionem adipiſcamini. Difficultas que lin- 
guis orientalibus ineſſe viſa eſt, multos a ſtudio harum lin- 
guarum deterruit : res vero longe facilior eſt quam credi 
poſlit, modo voluntas adſit, et tempeſtivadiligentia adhibeatur. 

Linguam Hebrzam ; Greca aut Latina lingua faciliorem, 
præſertim i idoneus et peritus præceptor adfuerit, eruditi 
agnoſcunt. Ignaviam igitur et languorem in ſtudiis fugiatis, 
theſauroſque veræ utiliſque doctrinæ recondatis: viget enim 
ætas veſtra, animuſque valet: tantummodo incœpto opus 
eſt; cætera res expediet, mediocris etiam labor, modo aſſidu- 
us, omnia vincet ; actique labores jucundi erunt. Dum illi, 

ui copiam ſacrarum literarum perdiſcendarum neglexerint, 
occalionibuſque adoleſcentiæ et academicæ vitæ abuſi fuerint, 
nec fundamenta divinorum oraculorum intelligendorum ſibi 
comparare ſategerint, ſeri tandem pœnitentiã adacti, neglecta 
hæcce ſtudia ſacra fruſtra deplorabunt. Novimus ipſi, quoſ- 
dam viros optimos, qui magnopere mceſtitia afficiebantur, co- 
piam ipſis in curſu academico linguæ Hebrææ diſcende 
defuiſſe, alioſque ſemet inertiæ et ignaviæ, ob neglecta hæcce 
ſtudia ſacra, ſerio condemnaàſſe. Miſerum quidem eſt, quum hi, 
qui Regum Regis verba aliis proferre volunt, ipſi non intelli- 


gant, 
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nt, fed quaſi per aljos; interpretes ſeilicet, eum Tactis ferip- 
57508 colloquia ftrſtituänt, et qui interprete egent, ipfi! a 
terpretes igantt, Sit exemplum igitür ins fummi Theri- 
ſtocles ſemper b ochlos - pofittm, qui, quum apud Perſas 
ex ful effet, et colloquium Regis Artaxerxis expeteret, ahimi 
Mi conceptus in Regis num per interpretem precipitate de- 
trecta vit; 1 feliciter —— —— et — * ur _ 
integri anni ſpatium rogavit, ne Regem per irterpretem adi- 
ret, Quid ge Illis ee qui Bebi ewe ſed quotidie, 
ex officio, cum ſummo ontinium Rege colloqui terrertur, ejuſ- 
2 mandata ad populum deferendo, ipforumque vota offe- 
ndo! Nam, ati viri docti verbis utar, Qui verffones tartum 
norunt, aerum oculis vident, et cum plebe in atrio ſtantes e 
longinquo facra comuerſtur. Qui vero Ipſum textum origi- 
nalum intelligit, cum facerdotibus in ſanctuarium admiſſus, 
omnium, quz in penetralibus aguntur, ipſe teſtis et arbiter. 
Illi enim qui folis verhonibuis contenti ſunt, ahorum mani- | 

bus, creduli ſimplicitate, gubernaculurm tientis ſuæ commit- 
tunt, ic fi incerti eſſent in incerto mart, Themiſtoclis igitur 
exem plum ĩmitemiri, ſi veſtris oculis uti placuerit : nec con- 

tenti fitis primis tantum labris ſacra hcce deguſtaſſe; ſedulo 
ſacra oracula quotidie legite, evolvite. Cavendum enim eſt, 
ne imitemimi pterofque, qui Hebram Iinguam audaciùs 
quam coriſtarititis àggfeff, à primo vix limine fahitatem de- 
ferunt. Eſt interim quod lætemur, religioni et eruditioni 
grattilemur, Muſas Hebræas, quadam dulceditie vobis, acade- 
mite hujus alumnis, arridere cœpiſſe. Math virtute eſtote; 
| Totteſque pros Hebraicos turhckin adire, ex ilque baurire, 
geſtiets, quamdiu veſtri profectũs non penituerit : et hæc 
faeterido 'erffis erudith, regni cœleſtis res edocti, ſimiles homini 
Padtrifamilias, qui ex promptuario fuo et recentia depromit et 
et vetera, Matth. vin. 32. —Porro, vivus Dei fermo erit in 
vobis verte ſaptentit ſalubriſque doctrinæ ſons pereninis ; dum 
alli, hiſce facris literis neglectis, cruda ſua ſtudia in ſugget- 
tum propellumt; aures inertium bibulas lepido ſuſurro per- 
mulcere ſttident, et fugata vers eruditione, omni niſu triſtia 

-revocare fecula tentant. | | 
\ Nunc'otfinia vos ad ſtudia ſacrarum literarum hortantur: 
ſancti miniſterli candiduati eſtis. Domini noſtri mandatum 
nöſtis, 'eheuvere reg y pad, perſcrutamitii ſcripturas. Exem- 
plumque igitur magri illiüs Regis Thraelitici fequitmini, qui, 
cum legendo tum tteditande in hiſce facris literis, anti- 
quioribus et doctoribus ſuis doctior evaferat: fic reipu- 
blicte utiles, fic ad varia in eccleſi munia capelfenda in- 
Arai et parati decedetis; et fic pareritum deſideria, præ- 
| | I] | ceptorumque 
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ceptorumque curas, ex voto compenſabitis, patrizque ovanti g 
decori futuri. Sic Deus conatibus noſtris e annuat, 
ſuoque Spiritu nos imbuat, ut neceſſariis literarum admini- 
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culis, quæ divina providentia conceſſit, Revelationis ſuæ 1 
ſanctiſſimæ myſteria felicius eruamus ! Y 
. Clavis Pentateuchi. 1 
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( cceclix ) 
BOOK V. 


EXHORTATIONS TO AND DIRECTIONS FOR 
READING THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


— — 
INTRO UECT IOW 


HE laſt book containing a variety of Teſtimonies in 
favour of the Bible in general, and particularly of 
the original languages in which it is written, with a 


conſiderable number of inſtances of perſons whoſe know-' 


ledge of and attachment to it have been remarkable, it re- 
mains, that we continue the ſame plan, in exhorting to the 
diligent ſtudy of the Divine Writings, and in giving direc- 
tions for a proper manner of performing it. And this will 
be applicable to the more ordinary and common reader, as 
well as to the moſt learned and profound ſcholar : for there 
are two ways in which we may read the Scriptures: the one 
critically, with a view to pleaſure, entertainment, and im- 
provement, merely as ſcholars, and men of taſte and genius: 
and the other piouſly and devoutly, as Chriſtians, and heirs 
of a glorious immortality. Various hints and dire&ions 
having already been given reſpecting the former of theſe 
methods of reading the Bible, it is with the latter we are 
now more immediately concerned. 


SACRED 
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 Exhortations 10 and Directions for reading the 
5 Holy Scriptures. oY 


r | » 2741 * Fizz 


1. ST. CLEMENT. 


T:; OV ſhalt not be as a wanderer and gadder abroad, 
- rambling about the ſtreets, without juſt cauſe, to 
| {ſpy out fuch as live wickedly. But by minding thy 
own trade and employment, endeavour to do what is acc 
able to God. And keeping in mind the Oracles of Chriſt, 
meditate in the fame continually. For fo the Scripture ſays 
to thee: ** Thou ſhalt meditate in his law day and night; 
« when thou walkeſt in the field, and when thou fitteſt in 
*« thine houſe, and when thou lieſt down, and when thou 
*« rifeſt up, that thou mayeſt have underſtanding in all 
_ «© things.” Nay, although thou beeſt rich, and ſo doſt not 
want a trade for thy maintenance, be not one that gads 
about, and walks abroad at random: but either go to ſome 
that are believers, and of the ſame religion, and confer and 
diſcourſe with them about the Lively Oracles of God. 

Or if thou ſtayeſt at home, read the books of the law, 


F 


ol the kings, with the prophets ; ſing the hymns of David, | 


and peruſe diligently the Goſpel, which is the completion of 
the other. 


Abſtain from all the Heathen books. For what haſt thou 
to do with ſuch foreign diſcourſes, ox laws, or falſe prophets, 


which ſubvert the faith of the unſtable? For what defect 


doſt thou find in the law of God, that thou ſhouldeſt have 
recourſe to thoſe Heathenifh fables? For if thou baſt a mind 
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to read hiſtory, thou haſt the bouks of the kings ; if books 
of wiſdom or poetry, thou haſt thoſe of the — — of 
Job, and the proverbs; in which thou wilt find greater 
depth of ſagacity, than in all the Heathen poets and ſophiſ- 
ters ; becauſe theſe are the words of the Lord, the only wiſe 
God. If thou deſireſt ſomething to ſing, thou haſt the wr Hog : 
if the origin of things, thou Paſt Genefis ; if laws and ſta- 
tutes, thon haſt the glorious law of the Lord God. Do 
thou therefore utterly abſtain from all ſtrange and diabolical 
books. 2. Apoſtolical Conſtitutions. 
2. ST. CYPRIAN. 

YOU are already liſted a ſoldier of Chriſt ; your care 
therefore muſt only be, to keep within the rules of that 
profeſſion which you. are engaged in, and to praftiſe the 
virtues which it requires from you. Be diligent in prayer, 
and reading the Word of God. At ſometimes you muſt 
fpeak with God, at other times he muſt ſpeak with you. 
Let him inſtru& you with his precepts, and form your 
mind by the guidance of his counſel. Ihe man who 
is thence enriched, no one can .impoveriſh ; he who is 
filled with. the fulneſs of God, cannot be empty. All 
the gaudineſs and pomp of life will become inſipid and 
jejune to you, when once you are convinced, that your 
care ſhould rather be employed upon yourſelf, and your. 
ſoul be adorned with the graces of the Goſpel.— Since 
this is a time of leiſure and recreation, let us ſpend the re- 
maindcr of the day in gladneſs and ſingleneſs of heart; nor 
let the hour of our repaſt go over us without ſome portion 
of that grace, which hath hitherto employed our minds and 
tongues. The mirth of a ſobes meal ſhould be expreſſed 
in Pony. and as you are bleſſed with an happy memory, 
and a tunable voice, do you undertake this office and enter 
upon it, according to received cuſtom. Your friends will 
have the better entertainment by their intermixing it with 
ſpiritual diſcourſe, and with religious harmony. 
| 8 * Works, paſſim, 
915 3. Sr. IE ROME. . 
INSTEAD of jems and filk let your young daughter 
be enamoured with the Holy Scriptures; wherein not gold, 
or ſkins, or Babylonian embroideries, but a correct and 

beautiful variety 7 5 faith, will recommend itſelf. 
Let her firſt learn the Pfalter, and be entertained with thoſe 


. 


ſongs, then be inſtructed unto life by the Proverbs of Solo- 
e cas mon. 
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mon. Let her learn from Eccleſiaſtes to deſpiſe worldly 
things; tranſcribe from Job the practice of patience and 
virtue. Let her paſs. then to the Goſpels, and never let 
them be out of her hands ; and then imbibe with all the 
faculties of her mind the Acts of the Apoſtles and 
Epiſtles. When ſhe has enriched the ſtore-houſe of her 


breaſt with theſe treaſures, let her learn the Prophets, the 


Heptateuch, or books of Moſes, Joſhua and Judges, the 

books of Kings, and Chronicles, the volumes © and 
Eſther, and laſtly the Canticles . | 

The book of Revelation has as many myſteries as words ; 

I ſaid too little; in every word there is a variety of ſenſes, 

and the excellency of the book is above all praiſe. | 

Ay Works, paſſim. 


4. ST. CRy505 TOM, 


WE often acquaint you many days beforehand with the 
ſubje& of our diſcourſe, that taking the Bible into your 
hands in the mean time, and running over the whole paſ- 
ſage, you may have your minds better prepared to hear 
what is to be {> oken, And this is the thing I have always 
adviſed, and {hall ſtill continue to exhort you to, hat you 
ſhould not only hear what is ſaid in this place, but ſpend 
. your time at home continually in reaping the Holy Scrip- 

tures. And here let no one uſe thoſe trigid and vain ex- 
cuſes, I am a man engaged in the buſineſs of the law, I am 
taken up with civil affairs, Lam a tradeſman, I have a wife, 
and children to breed up, I have the care of a family, Tam 
a ſecular man: it belongs not to me to read the Scriptures, 
but to thoſe who have bid adieu to the world, and are retir- 
ed into the mountains, and have nothing elfe to do but to 
exerciſe themſelves in ſuch a way of living. What fayeſt 
thou, O man? Is it not thy bulineſs to read the Scriptures, 
becauſe thou art diſtracted with a multitude of other cares? 
Ves, certainly, it belongs to thee more than them. For 
they have not ſo much need of the help of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, | as you have, who are toſſed in the waves of the mul- 
tiplicity of buſineſs ou have perpetual need of divine 
remedies, as well to cure the wounds you .have already re- 
ceived, as to ward off thoſe you are in danger of receiving: 
to quench the darts of the devil, whilſt they are at a diſtance, 
— drive them away by continual reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. For it is impoſſible that a man ſhould attain ſalvation 
without perpetual exerciſe in reading ſpiritual things. But 
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ſome again will ſay, What if we cannot underſtand the 
things that are eontained therein ? Why, even in that cafe, 
though you do not underſtand every thing that is contained 

therein, yet by reading you ſhall obtain much ſanctification. 
For it is impoſſible that you ſhould be equally ignorant of all 
things in thoſe books: for the grace of the Spit o ordered 
it, that they ſhould originally be compoſed and written b 
publicans, and fiſhers, and tent-makers, and ſhepherds, and 
private and illiterate men, that none of the moſt ignorant 
and unlearned might have this excule of difficulty to fly to; 
that the things there' ſpoken, might be eaſy to be looked 
into by all men; that the handy-eraſtſman, the ſervant, 
the widow, the moſt illiterate and unlearned among men 
might reap benefit and advantage by hearing them read. 
The apoſtles and prophets wrote not like the philoſophers 
of the Gentiles, in obſcure terms, but made things plain to 
the underſtandings of all men, as being the common teachers 
of the world, that eyery man by himſelf might learn by read- 
ing alone the things that were fpoken. To whom are not 
Fu in the Goſpel manifeſt and plain? Who is there 
that hearing thoſe ſayings, ** Bleſſed are the meek, bleſſed 
4 axe the merciful, bleſſed are the pure in heart,” and the 
like, would gene; teacher, to underſtand the meanjng of 
them? Moreover, the ſigns, and miracles, and hiſtories, are 
they not all intelligible and plain to any onfinary reader ? 
This therefore is only a pretence, and excuſe, and cloak 
for idleneſs. Thou Joſt not underftand the things contained 
in the Scripture, How ſhouldſt thou underſtand them, 
when thou wilt not ſo much as look at them? Take the 
Bogk. into thy hands, read the whole hiſtory, and remem- 
ber thoſe things that are intelligible and ealy; and thaſe 
things that are more obſcure and dark, read over and over 
again; and if thou canſt not by frequent reading give into 
the meaning of what is ſaid, go to a wiſer perſon, betak 
thyſelf to a teacher, and confer with him about any fuch 
pallage ; ſhew thy diligence and defire to be informed. 
And when God {ces thy willingnefs and readineſs of mind, 
he will not deſpiſe thy vigilance and care. But though man 
inform thee not in the things about which thou makeſt en- 
quiry, he himſelf will certainly reveal it to thee. Remem- 
ber the Eunuch of the Ethiopian queen, who though he was 
a barbarian, and immerſed in a multitude of cares and bufi- 
neſs, and underſtood not what he read, yet he read for 
all that, fitting in his chariot. And if he ſhewed fo great 
. diligence by the way, conſider how he behaved ag at 
* . ome. 
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home. If he would not omit reading in the time of à jour- 
ney, much leſs would he omit it, when he fat quietly in his 
own houſe. If when he underſtood nothing of it, he ſtill 
continued to read; much more would he do it, when he 
came to underſtand it. Wherefore becauſe he read when he 
had no guide, he quickly found a guide. God knew the 
willingneſs of his mind, and accepted his diligence, and pre- 
ſently ſent him a teacher. But Philip, you will fay, does not 
now ſtand by us: no; but the Spirit that moved Philip is 
ſtill by us. Let us not negle& our own ſalvation, beloved. 
Theſe things were written for our ſalvation, upon whom the 
ends of the world are come. The reading of the Scriptures 
is our great guard againſt fin, . Our ignorance. of them is a 
dangerous precipice, and deep gulph. It is an abſolute be- 
traying of our ſalvation, to know nothing of the divine law. 
It is this that has brought forth-ſo many hereſies; this that 
has brought ſo much corruption into our lives; this, that 


has turned all things into confuſion. Works, paſim. 


5. GREGORY THE GREAT. 


- DIVINAS ſcripturas ſæpius lege; imo nunquam de 
manibus tuis ſacra lectio deponatur.— Dictis obſcurioribus 
fortes exercet, et parvulis humili ſermone blanditur. Works. 


6. Sr. BERNARD. | 

BY prayer we are cleanſed from ſin; by reading we are 
taught what we ought to do. Both of them are good, when 
they can be practiſed. But if they cannot both be practiſed, 
it is better to pray than to read: for when we pray we ſpeak 
with God: when we read God ſpeaks with us. If you would 
always abide with God, always pray, and always read. To 
read the Scriptures is exceedingly necellary for us: for by 
reading we learn what we ought to do, what to avoid, and at 
what we ought to aim. Whence it is ſaid, word is 
%a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my paths.“ By 
reading, ſenſe and underſtanding is encreaſed. Reading fur- 
niſhes us for prayer, and for action. Reading qualifies both 
for an active and contemplative life: therefore it is ſaid in 
the pſalms, The man is blefſed who meditates in the law 
« of the Lord day and night.” Reading and prayer are the 
arms. by which the devil is vanquiſnhed: theſe are the inſtru- 
ments by which eternal life is acquired. By prayer and read- 
ing our vices are deſtroyed, and virtues are nouriſhed in the 
foul, The ſervant of the Lord ought always to pray and 
Vol. II. G g r 
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read. Hence it is written in the Pſalms, ** Then ſhall I not 
« be confounded, when I have reſpe& unto all thy com- 
«© mandments, Therefore be much in prayer, perſevere in 
meditation upon the Scriptures, be conſtant in the law of 
God, let your ſtudy. be in the divine laws, be frequent in 
reading, let your daily reading be a meditation on the law. 
| Reading leaves leſs room for the follies of life, and draws us 
off from the vanity of the world. May God open your heart 
to underſtand his precepts! - 5 5 Works, 


7. Moxsizux De RenTy. 


 1-v8vaLLY Tiſe-at five o'clock. - Between fix and ſeven 1 
read two chapters of the New Teſtament bare-headed and on 
knees. LOS A 4 | "40 A 
Aſter dinner he took out his Teſtament, and read a chap- 
ter on his knees, bare-headed, with extraordinary reverence. 


8. Francis Havier. 

SEE here, my dear brother, the form of life which you are 
conſtantly to practiſe every day. In the morning, as foon as 
you are awakened, prepare yourſelf to meditate on ſome myſ- 
tery of our Lord, beginning from his holy nativity, and 
continuing to his glorious aſcenſion, Conſider every day 
one 2 in ſuch manner, that if, for example, on 
Monday, the birth of our Saviour was the ſubject of your 
meditation, that of his circumciſion ſhould be for Tueſday; 
and ſo in courſe, till in a month's time, having run through 
alt the actions of Jeſus Chriſt, you come to contemplate him 
aſcending into heaven in triumph! Vou are every month to 
begin theſe meditations again, in the ſame order. 

After dinner you ſhall reſume your morning prayer, and 
reflect on the ſame myſtery half an hour. Fou are to em- 
ploy yourſelf in this manner interiouſly through all the va- 
riety of your outward buſineſs; giving an hour in ev ay, 
tothe confideration of the moſt holy life of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt; in what foever affair, or in whatſoever incumbrance * 


- 


9. Thomas a Kemps. i 
VERITAS <> in Scripturis Sanctis quærenda, non elo- 
quentia. Omnis ſcriptura ſacra eo ſpiritu debet legi, quo 

acta eſt. Quzrere potius debemus utilitatem in Scripturis 
-quam ſubtilitatem ſermonis. Ita libenter devotos et fimplices 
der , : 2 83 UE % libros 


— 
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libros legere debemus, ficut altos et profundos. Non te 
moveat auRoritas ſcribentis, five parve, five magnæ litera- 
turæ fuerit ; ſed amor puræ veritatis te trahat ad legendum. 
Non quzras quis hoc dixerit ; fed quid dicatur, attende. 
Homines tranſeunt, ſed veritas Domini manet in æternum. 
Sine perſonarum acceptione, variis. modis loquitur nobis 
Deus. Curioſitas noſtra ſæpe nos impedit in lectione Scrip- 
turarum; cum volumus intelligere et diſcutere, ubi ſimplici- 
ter eſt tranſeundum. Si vis profectum haurire, lege humilia- 
ter, ſimpliciter, et fideliter ; nec unquam velis habere nomen 
ſcientiæ. Interroga libenter, et audi tacens verba ſanctorum: 
nec diſpliceant tibi parabolæ ſeniorum ; fine cauſa enim 
non ptoferuntur,—Doetrina Chriſti omnes doctrinas ſancto- 
rum præcellit; et qui ſpiritum ejus haberet, manna ibi ab- 
ſconditum inveniret. Qui vult plenè & ſapidè Chriſti verba 
intelligere, oportet ut totam vitam ſuam illius ſtudeat confor- 
mare. | De Imitatione Chriſti, 


10. LADY Jane GRE. 


THE e before ſhe was executed, ſhe wrote a letter of 
which the following is a part, on the blank leaves at the end 
of a Greek Teſtament, which (he bequeathed as a legacy to 
her ſiſter, the Lady Catharine Grey. | 
I have ſent you, my dear ſiſter Catharine, a book, which 
although it be not outwardly trimmed with gold; yet in- 
wardly it is more worth than all the precious mines which 
the vaſt world can boaſt of, It is the book, my only beſt 
and beſt beloved ſiſter, of the law of the Lord: it is the teſ- 
tament and laſt will which he bequeathed unto us wretches 
arid wretched firmers, which ſhall lead you to the path of 
eternal joy: and if you with a good mind read it, and with 
an earneſt deſire follow it, no doubt it ſhall bring you toan 
immortal and everlaſting life. It will teach you to live, and 
learn you to die. It ſhall win you more, and endow you 
with er felicity, than you ſhould have 10 by the 
poſſeſſion of our woeful father's lands. For, as if God had proſ- 
17 him, you ſhould have inherited his honours and manors ; 
o if you apply yourſelf diligently to this book, ſeeking to 
dire& your life accorditig to the rule of the ſame, you thall 


be an inheritor of fuch riches, as neither the covetous ſhall 
withdraw from you, neither the thief ſhall ſteal, neither yet 
the moths corrupt. Deſire with David, my beſt ſiſter, to un- 
derſtand the law of the Lord your God. Live ſtill to die, 


that you by death may purchafe eternal life. And truſt not 
Gg2z that 


EN 
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that the tenderneſs of your age ſhall lengthen your life ; for 
unto God, when he calleth, all hours, times, and ſeaſons, 


are alike. And bleſſed are they whoſe lamps are furniſhed 


when he cometh; for as ſoon will the Lord be glorified in 


* 
ww % 


the young as in the old, Biograplia Britannica, 


III. Rev. Francis Fox, A.M. 
- WERE Chriſtians more generally ſenſible of their great 


need of divine aſſiſtance, in order to their attaining to a ſav- 
ing knowledge of the Scriptures ; did 2 by earneſt prayer 
apply themſelves to God through Jeſus Chriſt, for the aids 
of his Holy Spirit, to enlighten their minds, to purify their 
hearts and affections, to ſanctify their wills, to reprove them 


for their failings, to teach them, and to lead them into all 
truth, and to ſet home the Scriptures on their conſciences, 


5 eee queſtionleſs become wiſe unto falvation, and 
rea 


— 


y-to'every good work. Did Chriſtians ſpend more time 


in reading and comparing the ſacred writings, than in ſearch- 


ing after the different and diſagreeing opinions of expoſitors, 
I am perſuaded the way to divine knowledge would be both 
eaſier, and ſhorter, and more ſatisfactory, the diſputes amon 

Chriſtians fewer, and thoſe which ſhould remain, would! 


be managed with a ſpirit of meekneſs and love, the practice of 
religion would become more univerſal, and the world would 


feel the benefit of the religion our bleſſed: Saviour taught 
men, and be convinced of its divine original. | | 
Roi, nin $4 Heſace to his New Teſtament. 


12. REV. FRANC1s' BRAGGE, B. D. 
_ © THERE is in the Holy Scriptures ſuch a vaſt variety of 
| Entertainment for a well diſpoſed reader, that the Bible is not 


only the moſt excellent and uſeful, but really the moſt di- 
verting book in the world. And would we but beſtow as 
much, time and application of mind upon it, as we do upon 
other conſiderahle authors; we ſhould ſoon diſcover ſuch 


. 


excellencies in it, as would even chain us to it, but with a 
moſt delightful captivity, and make us reliſh nothing like it. 


What a noble account, for inſtance, does it give of the 


, firſt formation of the, world ; the original of human race; the 
unhappy fall of dur common anceſtors. from the favour of 
their creator; and the hopes that were graciouſly given them 
of a tecover / 

— CJ ol 2 +4 
How affecting is 


= 


the hiſtory of the holy and venerable pa- 


55 the triarchs; their intercourſe with God and heavenly ſpi- 
*$643 | SY 5a 


rits; 
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rits; their great ſimplicity, piety, and generoſity ; the won- 


derful providences of towards them and their poſterity, 
and the admirable ſteps and advances that were made from 
age to age to the happy times of the Meſſias! 24, 


And how ſurpriſing is the relation we have of his con- 


ception, and birth, and life, and death, who was the defire 
of all nations ! | r | 
How mean was his outward appearance! And yet how did 
his divinity break through all the clouds and veils that he 
was pleaſed to put upon it to conceal it! He ſeemed to be no 
other than a poor, deſpiſed, afflited man; and yet, the 
wondrous things he did, and . heavenly doctrines he taught, 
beſpoke him to be what he was, God manifeſt in the fleſh to 
deſtroy the works of the devil. 

All the books in the world cannot afford any thing com- 
parable to what this divine book treats of ; and that in the 
moſt moving manner . too, without the leaſt appearance of 
artifice or affectation, and with a natural majeſtic gracefulneſs 
in all its various turns. | N 

But it is not every reader that will have this taſte for the 
Scriptures; and 'tis not running through a ſingle chapter 
now and then, without order and connection, and with all 
the haſte that may be, and then laying the book aſide, and 
thinking no more of the matter, that will do us any conſi- 

derable good; for no book whatever of any value, that is 
huddled over at this heedleſs rate, would be read to any pur- 
pole, much leſs the Book of Gd. Ne 

No: we muſt dwell upon it, and, with holy David, make 
it our meditation day and night, comparing carefully one 
paſſage with another, and reading not ſcatteringly here and 
there a little, but peruſing what is of the ſame nature and 
tendency together; and then, fixing it in our minds by ſe- 
rious meditation, and above all, endeavouring to improve it 
to what is the great end, as to us, of its being written, the in- 
creaſe of a true ſenſe of * ag in us, and {incere holineſs of 
life, that we may grow wile by it to ſalvation. For, who- 
over reads the Scriptures out of curioſity only, or vain glory, 
or for any purpoſe or deſign, that does not tend to this in 
the 8 755 does 1 profane and abuſe them, and 


will ſadly repent it at la 
But he that with due reverence, humility, and pious in- 
tention, takes the courſe I mentioned juſt now, in his ſacred 
ſtudies, will in a little time have a true reliſh for the Holy - 
Writings, and the ſeeming dryneſs and obſcurity of them 
at firſt, will ſoon wear off, and they will grow more pleaſant 
| Gg3. and 
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and beneficial every day than other; eſpecially, and which 
| ſhould never be omitted, if we add prayer to our meditations, 

before we begin, while we are reading, and when we have 
done, ..  _ Sermons on the Miracles and Parables. 


13. Rev. Hexngy Owen, D. D. 

THE Goſpels are by no means to be looked upon as ſo 
many detached pieces, compoſed by perſons totally ignorant 
of each other's intention ; but rather as one complete, en- 
tire ſyſtem of divinity, fupported by the ſtrongeſt proofs 
that the ſubje& is capable of, and defended againſt all the 
objections which either Jews or Gentiles, or even its moſt 

erous heretical profeſſors, could make to the truth and 
certainty of it. If we read them in proper order, we ſhall 
find them improving one upon another, and yet all con- 
ſpiring to the ſame end—to a perfect repreſentation of re- 
vealed religion. . » Obſervations on the Goſpels. 


14. REV. HENRY VENN, M. A. 

TO ſecret prayer, you will join devout ſtudy of the 
Bible; becauſe it is our infallible guide, and the treaſury of 
all truth neceſſary to falvation, But the riches laid up there, 
are not to be found by proud or careleſs minds: None poſ- 
ſefs them, till th 45 for them as for ſilver, longing to 
know the will of God, that they may do it. To fapen nl 
readers of the Bible, it preſents little more than a great 
number of duties, which muſt be performed; and ſins, 
which muſt be renounced; with inſupportable pains, in 
failure of obedience ;= paſſages of excellent uſe, when be- 
 Heved; as they at once rouſe the ſelfiſh ſoul of man to ſeek 
reconciliation with God, and help from heaven, —But ear- 
neſt and devout readers of the Bible diſcover much more— 
they diſcover the tender heart of Chriſt ; the efficacy of his 
blood to cleanſe from all unrighteouſneſs ; and a variety of 
ſpiritual bleſſings, which are the preſent reward of being 
_ true-hearted in his ſervice. I am at a loſs for words to ex- 

reſs how much folid knowledge, transforming your mind 
into the divine image, you will certainly gain by perſevering 
in diligent 3 after year, for the true interpretation 
of God's bleſſed Word, that you may be made wiſe and holy. 

„ TIC T s Letter to Mr, Scott, 


35» Rev, 
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15, REv. BENIA MIN IZ NES, A. M. 

O wur a ſweet and ſpacious field is the Holy Scrip- 
ture, my ſoul, in which thou mayeſt traverſe about, and en- 
tertain thyſelf with the greateſt variety of wonders and de- 
lights! This letter of love from heaven, thou canſt not pe- 
ruſe too often ; but mayeſt make ſome of the beſt employ- 
ment of thy time, to meditate in it day and night. The 
thou ſhalt find the nobleſt hiſtories, the teſt remarks, 
the wiſeſt counſels, the ſublimeſt truths, the moſt furpriz- 
ing paſſages, the moſt momentous concerns, the exacteſt 
rules, the holieſt precepts, the weightieſt warnings, the 
moſt precious promiſes, the higheſt of all encouragements. 
Away then with all the impertinent writings, the ſtained 
papers, that do but abuſe, if not debauch the readers.- O 
dear Book of all books! that has God himſelf for the blefſed 


author, and eternal ſalvation for the ſubje& matter! No- 


thing comes with ſuch power upon the heart; nothing gives 
ſuch ſatisfaction and aſſurance to the mind. When tis, 
Thus ſaith the Lord, tis beyond all the ſayings, and confi- 
dence of the greateſt men in the world. To this teſt I bring 
all that I hear or read elſewhere; and in this centre I fix, 
and find ſure footing. Amidſt all the uncertainty and con- 
tradi&ion of ſentiments in the world, I am eafy, that I have 
the Divine Oracles, by which I can fafely abide. 
| | Meditations. 

PRAY take care, that the firſt thing you do in a morn- 
ing as ſoon as you are up and conveniently habited, be to 
ſanRify and hallow the day, by a ſolemn devotional addreſs 
of yourſelves to God in prayer. Let this be the firſt thing 

ou do, I mean before you take any ſecular or worldly thin 

in hand. For there is one certain thing that I ere adviſe 
you to do even before you ſay your prayers, and that is, to 
read as attentively and conſiderately as you can a chapter in 
the bible. This I would have you to do every morning be- 
fore you go to your prayers, which you will find bo te a 
moſt excellent and advantageous practice, not only as ſerv- 
ing to inform your underſtandings, and bring you acquaint- 
ed with the holy ſcriptures, but alſo to warm and quicken 
your wills and affections, and to tune your ſouls, and put 


them into a due compoſure for your following devotion. 
ather's Advice to his Children, 


17. Rev. 


— —ů — — 
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17. REv. ROBERT FLEMING. 


LET us learn—to value our Bibles more. Oh! my 
friends, what rich mines are ſtill to be found in this divine 
depoſitum, this ſacred treaſure, which we juſtly call the 
Bible, i. e. The Book, or collection of books, by hoy of ſpe- 
cialty and eminency.—It is not with the Sacred Writings, 
as it is with the writings of uninſpired men, though never 
ſo acute, ſolid, and elaborate. For theſe we may lee to the 
bottom of, if we duly attend to the ſcope and connection: 
and therefore they judge exceedingly amiſs, who make their 
judgment of the ſenſe of Scripture from the bs of men 
only: for every material hint given in the Bible kindles 
more, and theſe again more, and ſo on: and no wonder for 

the thoughts of God are infinite: and e his 
expreſſions of things, though wrapt up in the words and 
language of men, muſt lead into 9 — views and 
ideas, were we able to graſp them. I grow daily more and 
more in love with this Sacred Book, and in admiration of it. 


2 . Chriſtology, paſſim. 


18. BrisHoP RICHARDSON, 


. THOU canſt not ſearch the Scriptures too much, nor 
can the Word of God dwell too richly and plentifully in 
wee. 0 Obſervations on the Old Teſtament. 


19. Rev. D. BELTAMv. 


IF the Scriptures, however, were recommended to us 
only as matters of the greateſt curioſity and ſpeculation; as 
a diſcovery only of the nature of the Supreme Being, and 
other heavenly Intelligences ; as an hypotheſis only that de- 
termined the rewards of virtue, and the immortality of our 
internal and more noble part; that accounted for all the 
dark and intricate ways of heaven, the ſeemingly ſevere diſ- 
penſations of Divine Providence; and, in a word, propoſed 
an infallible ſpecific for healing the infirmities of our na- 
ture; our curioſity, one would imagine, if nothing elſe, 
would find ſuch an innocent, ſuch an agreeable amuſement, 
as would be ſufficient to prevail on us to take delight in ſo 
noble and excellent a ſtudy: But when we come to reflect 
ſeriouſly within ourſelves, that thoſe Scriptures are the re- 
vealed will of God, the words of eternal life; when we conſfj- - 
der, that virtue and vice are therein delineated in their 
ſtrongeſt colours, in order to recommend the one, and diſ- 

| countenance 
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countenance the other ; and that the ſalvation of our ſouls 
is the ſure conſequence of our obſervance of the former, and 
abhorrence of the latter; when we give ourſelves time, I 
ſay, to ponder on theſe weighty matters; with what aſſidui- 
ty, with what unwearied diligence, ſhould we apply our- 
hoes to a ſtudy that is of ſuch moment and importance? 
All other reſearches, how delightful ſoever, when ſet in 
competition with this nobleſt of. ſtudies, will appear as empty 
and idle amuſements. Notwithſtanding we may have been 
converſant with the beſt ſyſtems of philoſophy that the 
Antients ever wrote, and have peruſed, with the utmoſt care 
and attention, the moſt authentic hiſtories of all nations; 
notwithſtanding we may have worldly wiſdom. enough to 
form a proper judgment of all the ſecret ſprings, by which 
whole kingdoms are governed and directed, by their reſpec- 
tive prime-miniſters of ſtate ; yet it we are ſtrangers to this 
true wiſdom, to this one thing needful, all ſuch worldly 
wiſdom will avail us nothing; we ſhall have ſtudied to no 
manner of purpoſe ; and all our learning, in ſhort, will be 
but what Solomon calls it, vexation of ſpirit. -  * 

- Family Preacher. 


20. REv. W1LL1aM ROMAINE, MA. 
—OS1s, what are you doing, that other books are ſo 


much read, and the Bible ſo much negle&ed? Will you 
learn from a poor penitent? Indeed 1 x and God for- 


give my miſpent time in ſciences and claſſics. I ſaw my folly _ 


two and twenty years ago; and have ſince ſtudied nothing 
elſe but the Bible, and I aſſure you, Sir, I am got but a 
little way: I fee ſuch things before me, which I know but 
in part, that I an! preſſing on; and I wiſh for ſome of my 
loſt time to ſpend in this Vletled ſtudy. 


Spiritual Magazine for Auguſt 17834 


21. SEBASTION CaAsTALIO. 


AGIT E, o vos omnes qui facros libros in manus ſumi- 
tis, abjicite profanos animos: credite Deo: renunciate vo- 
luntati veſtræ, et vos ſummiſſo, ſequair, obſequenti et plane 
puerili, hoc eſt docili animo, ſic informandos Deo tradite, 
ut puer ludimagiſtro facit: atque eodem animo Deum aſſidue 
orate: nec prius deſiſtite, quam optata fueritis conſecuti: 
nam quiſquis quærit, invenit, et qui petit, obtinet, et pul- 
ſanti aperitur. Hac una via Dei voluntatem percipietis, et 
ſecundum eam viventes, veſtramque repudiantes, et contra 

| vos 
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vos ipſos pugnantes, per fidem in Jeſu. Chriſto ſervatore 


mundi collocatam, pervenietis ad vitam æternam. 


Que wa ſit refta ad intelligendas Sacras Scripturas. 


22. Rev. Joun CLavnpe. 


- TO what can we better apply ourſelves than to read the 
Scripture, that heavenly book, which contains in it trea- 
ſures of wiſdom and knowledge? and to which we may ſay, 
as the diſciples to our Lord, Thou haſt the words of eter- 
„ nal life.“ How can we employ ourſelves better, when 
alone and free, than in converſing with the do&rines and 
s of religion, and endeavouring to know and com- 
prehend them? We may. truly ſay, when we- apply to 
theſe things, We are fatisfied with the martow of God's 
houſe, and drink of the river of his delights. 8 
1 0 Eſſay on the Compoſition of @ Sermon. 


23. SIR THOMAS Browne. 
REST not in high-ſtrained paradoxes of old philoſophy, 
ſupported by-naked reaſon, and the reward of mortal a= bf 


but labour in the ethics of faith, built upon heavenly aſſi 


ance, and the happineſs of both beings. Underſtand the 
rules, but ſwear not unto the doctrines of Zeno or Epicurus. 
Look beyond Antoninus, and terminate not thy morals in 
Seneca or Epictetus. Let not the twelve, but the two tables 
be thy law : let Pythagoras be thy remembrancer, not thy 
textuary and final inſtructor; and learn the vanity of the 
world, rather from Solomon than Phocylides. Sleep not 
in the dogmas of the Peripatus, Academy, or. Porticus. 
Be a moraliſt of the mount, an Epictetus in the faith, and 
chriſtianize thy notions, . Chriſtian Morals. 


24. Bisnore HERBERT. 
THIS heavenly food, the Word of God, abideth for 


ever, and ſhall riouriſh up our ſouls unto everlaſting life. 


This ought to be our daily bread. Herein we ſhould read 
and meditate day and night, and ſay with David, I have 
more delight in thy commandments, than in thouſands 
of gold and filver.” For here we find a heavenly treaſure 


for our ſouls : here we learn all things profitable for our ſal- 
vation: here great ones learn humility, rich men charity, 
r contentednels, the opprefied patience, the afflicted 


comfort. —Other books may be helps to devotion, and give 


* 
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us ſome inſtruction for life ; but all come much ſhort of this 
holy book. | Charge. 


25. Rev. WALTER Hopes, D. D. 


IN the Bible are recorded the nobleſt exploits of real he- 
roes tranſmitted down to poſterity for their imitation, which 
we cannot but look upon with wonder and delight. At 
the ſame time we have the particular ſatisfaction of reflecting, 
that this our hiſtory is as true as it is full of wonders, with- 
out any mixture of falſehood or unfair colouring to recom- 
mend it. It is grand, though ſimple ; big with matters and I" 
events of the greateſt importance, the weight of which fills ll 
the expreſſions with a ſuitable dignity, a dignity not to be [i 
met with in the hiſtorical accounts of profane writers. So - 1 
that the Scripture conſidered only in this view would de- | 4 
mand our attention before any compoſition merely human. 1 
And if theſe Scriptures are divinely penned, are of ſuch 1 
dignity in themſelves, and of ſuch infinite concern to us, if | 
all other knowledge compared with what may be here known it 
be no better than dung, and all other books with regard to Il! 
their uſe and excellency—even the moſt curious or enter- 
taining—be no more than a ſounding braſs or tinkling cym- 
bal, what can be faid or thought of flick, who pay more re- 
gard to the flaſhy unſatisfying performances of Heathen wri- 
ters, than to the fountains of truth and life? It is grievous to 
ſee rational beings, Chriſtian men, nay ſometimes Chriſtian 
miniſters, miſpending their time and ſtudies in ſuch purſuits, 1 
and teaching others by the moſt forcible inſtruction, that of Il. 
example, that many other authors deſerve a more near and ö 
careful peruſal than the inſpired writers. What will be the lt 
conſequence here and hereaſter, of thus following ſhadows in- 1 
ſtead of the ſubſtance, of this contemptuous treatment of the 
book of life, is not matter of private judgment. As the ſtudy 
of the Scriptures has been generally neglected, and preference 
given to almoſt any other writer in the eſteem of many, who 
would be thought perſons of penetration and judgment, it 
will behove the Clergy more particularly to conſider, whe- 
ther ny have any way countenanced this vicious falſe taſte. 
If they have been more careful to ſet off and exemplify the 


D_— — — <q — 


— 
— 


beauties of the Grecian and Roman writers, than thoſe of 
the facred penmen: if they lay more ſtreſs upon the autho- 
rity of philofophers and human wiſdom, than upon the 
foundation and precepts of * and apoſtles: if they 
iouſly careful to 8 
| * 


have been ſilent upon, or indu 
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by ſpreading a falſe gloſs over ſuch doctrinal principal 

ints as are entitled to a priority of order and dignity, what 
will they fay to their Maſter, when they are ſummoned to 
give an account of their ſtewardſhips? - . Elihu, paſſim. 


26. REV. WILLIAM Law, M. A. 


CLASSICUSis a man of learning, and well verſed in all 
the beſt authors of antiquity.. He has read them ſo much, 
that he has entered into their ſpirit, and can very ingenioully 
imitate the manner of any of them. All their thoughts are 
his thoughts, and he can expreſs himſelf in their language. 
He is ſo great a friend to this improvement of the mind, that 
if he lights of a young ſcholar, he never fails to adviſe him 
concerning his ſtudies. N | | 

Claſſicus tells his young man, he muſt not think that he 
has done enough, when he has only learned languages ; but 
that he muſt, be daily converſant with the beſt authors, read 
them again and again, catch their ſpirit by living with them, 
and that there is no, other way of becoming like them, or 
making himſelf æ man of taſte and judgment. TW, 

How wiſe might Claſſicus have been, and how much | 
might he have 9 in the world, if he had but thought as 
juſtly of devotion, as he does of learning? WY oY; 

e never, indeed, ſays any thing ſhocking or offenſive 
about devotion, becauſe he never thinks, or talks about it. 
It ſuffers nothing from him, but negle& and diſregard. 
Ihe two Teſtaments would not have had ſo much as a 
pace amongh his books, but that they are both to be had in 
Greek. | 8 
Claſſicus thinks that he ſufficiently ſhews his regard for the 
Holy Scripture, when he tells you, that he has no other 
books of piety beſides them. _ ; : ; 
It is very well, Claſſicus, that you prefer the Bible to all 
other books of piety ; he has no judgment, that is not thus 
far of your opinion, | | 

But if you will have no other book of picky beſides the 
Bible, becauſe, it is the beſt, how comes it, Claſlicus, that 
you do not content yourſelf with one of the beſt books 
amongſt the Greeks and Romans? How comes it that you 
are fo greedy and. eager after all of them? How comes it 
that you think the knowledge of one is a neceſſary help to 
the knowledge of the other? How comes it, that you are 
fo earneſt, ſo laborious, ſo expenſive of your time and mo- 
ney, to reſtore broken periods and ſcraps of the Py. 7 
| 5 ow 
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How comes it that you read ſo many commentators upon 
Cicero, Horace, and Homer, and not one upon the Goſpel? 
How comes it that your love of Cicero, and Ovid, makes you 
to love to read an author that writes like them, and your 
eſteem for the goſpel gives you no defire, nay, prevents 
yr — ſuch books, as breathe the very ſpirit of the 

el: a 

| * ow comes it that you tell your young ſcholar, he muſt 

not content himſelf with barely underſtanding his authors, 

but muſt be continually reading them all, as the only means 

of entering into the ſpirit, and forming his own judgment 
according to them? R 

Why then muſt the Bible lie alone in your __ ? Is not 
the ſpirit of the ſaints, the piety of the holy followers of 
Jeſus Chriſt as good and neceſſary a means of entering into 
the ſpirit and tale of the golpel, as the reading of the an- 
cients is of entering into the ſpirit of antiquity? 

Is the ſpirit of poetry only to be got by much reading of 
poets and orators? And is not the ſpirit of devotion to be 
got in the ſame way, by frequent reading the holy thoughts, 
and pious ſtrains of devout men? #3 4 | 

Is your young poet to ſearch after every line, that ma 

ive new wings to his fancy, or dire& his imagination? A 

18 it not as reaſonable for him, who defires to improve in the 
divine life, that is, in the love of heavenly things, to ſearch 
after every ſtrain. of devotion, that may move, kindle, and 
inflame the holy ardour of his ſoul ? irt | 

Do you adviſe your orator to tranſlate the beſt orations, to 
commit much of them to memory, to be ny exerciſ- 
ing his talents in this manner, that habits of thinking and 
ſpeaking juſtly may be formed in his mind? And is there 
not-the ſame benefit and advantage to be made by books of 
devotion ? Should not a man uſe them in the ſame way, that 
habits of devotion, and aſpiring to God in holy thoughts, 
may be well formed in his foul ? | 

No the reaſon why Claſſicus does not think and judge 
thus reaſonably of devotion, is owing to his never thinking 
of it in any other manner, than as the repeating of a form of 
words, It never in his life entered into his head, to think 
of devotion as a ſtate of the heart, as an improveable talent of 
the mind, as a temper that-is to grow and increaſe like our 
reaſon and judgment, and to be formed in us by ſuch a re- 
gular diligent uſe of proper means, as are neceſfary to form 
any other wiſe habit of mind. 1 
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And it is for want of this, that he has been content all his 
life, with the bare letter of prayer, and eagerly bent upon 
entering-into the ſpirit of Heathen poets and orators. 

And it is much to be lamented that numbers of ſcholars 
are more or leſs chargeable with this exceſſive folly ; ſo neg- 
ligent of improving their devotion, and fo deſirous of other 
poor accompliſhments, as if they thought it a nobler talent, 
to be able to write an epigram in the tum of Martial, than 
2 00 and think, and pray to God, in the ſpirit of St. 
| in. | B | 
And yet, to corre& this temper, and fill a man with a 
quite contrary * e there ſeems to be no more required, 
chan the bare belief of the truth of Chriſtianity. 

And if you was to aſk Mundanus, and Claſſicus, or an 
man of buſineſs, or learning, whether piety is not the higheſt 
perfe&ion of man, or devotion the greateſt attainment in the 
world ; they muſt both be forced to anſwer in the affirmative, 

or elſe give up the truth of the goſpel. | Fob” 

For to ſet any accompliſhment againſt devotion, or to 
think any thing, or all things in the world, can bear any 
2 8 to its excellency; is the ſame abſurdity in a 

;hriſtian, as it would be in a philoſopher + 4 roy a meal's 
meat, to the greateſt improvement in knowledge. 

For as 7419" 2 purely the ſearch and enquiry 
aſter knowledge: hriſtianity ſuppoſes, intends, deſires, 
and aims at nothing elſe, but the raiſing of fallen man to a 
divine life, to ſuch habits of holineſs, ſuch degrees of devo- 
tion, as may fit him to enter among the holy inhabitants of 
the kingdom of heaven. ern 

He that does not believe this of Chriſtianity, may be 
reckoned an infidel: and he that believes thus much, has 
faith h to give him a right judgment of the value of 
things, to ſupport him in a found mind, and enable him to 
conquer all the temptations which the world ſhall lay in his 

Way. a | Serious Call. 


27. REv. SAMUEL HAYWARD. 
. READ: the Word with prayer. Prayer is one of the 

means of bringing down the divine bleſſing upon all 
ordinances and duties to our ſpiritual edification. It is a 
means of preparing our hearts for other duties, and of en- 
abling us to get good from them. It would be well for 
prayer to go before reading. However, if circumſtances will 
not permit you to ſpend ſome time in this duty before you 
read the word, do not abſolutely neglect it; but ſend y a 
| | ew 
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few petitions to God, that he would prepare your heart for 
the work that lies before you; open your eyes, that you 
may underſtand the Scriptures; and accompany reading with 
a divine bleſſing, that it may anſwer {ome valuable purpoſe 
in your ſoul, either to enlighten, quicken, or comtort, or 
in ſome way or other to pes your ſpiritual good. 
When you conſider theſe things, you cannot but ſee the 
propriety of prayer before reading. But eſpecially accompa- 
ny reading with prayer. Do not think you have done all 
that is incumbent upon you, when you have read the Scrip- 
ture either in the family or in the cloſet. Pray it over be- 
fore God, Have you been reading any promiſes of ſpiritual 
bleſſings ? Plead them with God. Has the chapter been re- 
preſenting the odiouſneſs of ſin, its dreadful conſequences, 
the falls of God's people, and ſalvation to the chief of fin- 
ners? Beg that your eyes may be opened to ſee the maligni- 
ty of ſin, and the wickedneſs of your heart, and that you 
may be kept from thoſe evils, which many have fallen into, 
— be enabled to admire the riches of free grace in the ſal- 
vation of creatures ſo unworthy, and in your own in parti- 
cular. Have you been reading of the privileges of God's 
children here, and the glory they ſhall have hereafter ; or 
have you been taking a view of their various duties, of their 


reſpective relations and circumſtances of life, or of their vari- 


ous experiences, and of the dealings of God with them? 
Beg that your heart may be ſuitably affected with ſuch re- 
preſentations, that you may be encouraged in your Chriſtian 
courle, quickened to run your race, confirmed in your be- 
lief of the reality of religion, and be enabled to continue, 
till you receive the end of your faith, even your complete 
and everlaſting ſalvation. Has the chapter been repreſent- 
ing the Mediator, his glorious perſon, his important offices, 
his amazing love, the triumph of his crofs, or his qualifi- 
cations for the great work he has undertaken, and therefore 
his all-ſufficiency to ſave? Be earneſt with God, that you 
may be enabled to leave yourſelf with this Jeſus, may be 
ſprinkled with his blood, have a ſhare in all the bleſſings he 
has purchaſed, and that his love may ever endear him to 
your ſouls, kindle the ſacred fire in your breaſts, and en- 
ge you to walk before him in holineſs and righteouſneſs 
all the days of your life. Thus let reading be accompanied 

with prayer. Remember, the Scripture is full of i 
myſteries, which we cannot ſee the beauty of, unleſs the 
ſpirit opens the eyes of our underſtandings. Our hearts are 
naturally full of prejudices againſt the glorious contents of 
Scripture, 


PA 
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Scripture, and therefore we want the Spirit to remove theſe, 
amd to give us à true reliſh for the great truths of revelation, 
and impreſs them powerfully upon our minds to our ſalva- 
tion. They that neglect prayer, and depend upon their own 
judgment and {kill to guide them in mattters of everlaſting 
moment, have no reaſon to expect the Spirit's teachings, nd 


are therefore liable to fall into error, even thoſe that will 


prove eternally deſtructive to their higheſt intereſt. Pray 
therefore for divine dire&ion, for divine quickenings, that 
what you read may be a means of bringing you nearer to 
God, and of ren —.— advantage. Finally, 


earneſtly pray, that whilſt you are beholding the glory of the 


Lord in the glaſs of his word, you may be changed into his 


image, from glory to glory, and may find thoſe truths you 
are reading, properly impreſſing, warming and eſtabliſhing 
your hearts, that you may be growing in the image of your 
edeemer, and be training up for a glorious and everlaſting 
world above. F 
2. Obſerve ſome order in reading the Word, and make 
uſe of thoſe helps that may be neceſſary to your underſtand- 


ing tit. This'man is at a loſs to determine, whether he ſhalt 


begin with the Bible, and go regularly through it, or not. 
This ſeems to be the beſt method to obſerve at your ſlated 
times of reading; and it will not prevent your looking into 
other parts of Scripture, when you have opportunity. This 


method will give you a view of the great events which the 


Scripture mentions, and of the various circumſtances of the 
church from period to period, and of God's dealings with 
them. By this means you have a regular view of things, as 
they appeared, from the creation, down to Chriſt and his 


apoſtles. You will hereby have a greater inſight into Scripture 


| hiſtory and chronology, which will be both entertaining and 


uſeful, and keep your ideas of things relating to perſons and 


facts diſtin and clear. This perſon farther ſays, there is a 
great part of Scripture he does not underſtand. You ſhould 
read the Scripture therefore with an expoſition or paraphraſe. 
This will open the text to you, ſhew you the connection, 
the defign, the meaning, and, furniſh you with matter 
fot ſerious meditation. What end will it anſwer for you to 
read this Sacred Volume, and not underſtand it? If it is a 
ſealed book, it is like to be uſeleſs. ——Upon the whole, 
though you may underſtand ſome parts, yet there are others, 


 - "that will appear myſterious, and will remain fo, to your great 


"diſadvantage in reading, unleſs you have ſome interpreter to 
help you to underſtand their meaning. $ ert 
ire. | Fc BE. | a 3. vou 
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| . You ſhould be concerned to read the Word of God 
wit 


great ſeriouſneſs and attention, and a real deſire to have 
the contents of it impreſſed upon your mind, that you may 


be fitted more for glorifying God in every character and ſta+ 


tion. If you run through a chapter or two in a haſty, cur- 
fory manner, you cannot expe& much advantage. You 
ſhould be concerned to attend with the utmoſt care and dili- 
ence, as well as with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs. A ſenſe of 
the glorious Author, and of the ſubje&-matter of Scripture, 
ſhould fill you with a eculiar awe, and command a reve- 
rence, It 1s the Word of God; it comes with a Thus 
« faith the Lord,” has his image inſtamped upon it, and is 
his meſſage to you concerning tings of everlaſting moment. 
It is not deſigned to amuſe us with trifling and empty ſpecu- 
lations, or divert us with romantic ſtories ; it contains things of 
a far nobler and more ſublime nature, even things that concern 
our everlaſting peace. It reveals the tranſactions of eternit 
concerning the Salvation of man. It repreſents the fall, wit 
all its melancholly conſequences ; our ſtate by nature, how 
wretched and deplorable! It ſets forth the riches of divine 
grace in appointing a Saviour, and in the method taken 
to bring about our redemption and ſalvation. It ſhews us 
the encouragements we have to apply to the Redeemer for 
all faving bleſſings, repreſents the nature, variety and excel- 
lency of them, the happineſs of the ſaints in heaven, the 
triumphs and ſolemnity of the great day, the ſentence that 
will paſs upon the wicked, and the awful execution of it in 
hell. It is full of promiſes on the one hand, and threaten- 
ings on the other, and therefore calls for the greater ſeriouſ- 
nels and attention in thoſe who read it. It is deſigned to be 
a means of our ſanctification, and ſo to fit us for the heaven- 
ly world, and therefore' we ſhould ſeriouſly attend to it. 
nd, laſtly, it is that word by which we muſt be judged. 
"This is the grand book that will be opened; according to 


this will the ſentence be paſſed, and all the opportunities we 


have had of reading and hearing it, but not improved, will 
appear againſt us, if found ſtrangers to Jeſus, and aggravate 
our condemnation. How ſeriouſly, reverently, and atten- 
tively then ſhould we read this Sacred Word! In fine, when 
we read the Scripture, it ſhould be with views and defires of 
teeling its power ; and taſting its ſweetneſs ; that our minds 
may be more enlightened by it, and our ſouls more eſtab- 
liſhed ; that our corruptions may be more mortified, and 
our graces more quickened and ſtrengthened ; that ourdoubts 
may be more removed, and our fouls be ſupported under all 
ol. II. | + RAN the 
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the difficulties of life; that the promiſes may be more and 


more our joy, heaven be more in our eye, and we be ſet a 
longing more after the full and everlaſting enjoyment of God 
above. | 

4. Reading the Word of God ſhould be accompanied with 


meditation and felf examination. Reading alone will be of 


little ſervice. Food taken into the ſtomach will anſwer no 
valuable purpoſe, unleſs it is digeſted. Meditation is a di- 


geſting ſpiritual things, and turning them into nouriſhment 


to our ſouls. By this we extract honey from every truth, 
and ſo get ſome additions made to our knowledge and expe- 
rience. It is a means of humbling, quickening, and eſtab- 
liſhing our ſouls, and of kindling a fire in our affections. 
Whilk the Pſalmiſt was muſing, the fire burned, Pſalm xxxix. 


3. How often, in meditation upon what the Chriftian has 


been reading, has he found his affeRions raiſed, and his ſoul 
in {ome meaſure brought near to God? How often, whilft 


muſing, has he been filled with an indifference to this 


world, hatred of fin, ſelf-abhorrence, love to the Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, admiration of his rich and infinite grace, warm defires 
after the enjoyments above, and ſatisfying views of an intereſt 
in them? By meditation the Word takes deeper root in us, 


makes a more powerful impreſſion on our minds, and fur- 


niſheth us with matter for prayer. As often as you read, be 
concerned to meditate upon it.—Examine yourſelf too by it, 
and fee what concern you have with it, what influence it 
has had upon you, and how you may improve it. Have you 
been reading any of the marks and the characters of the peo- 

le of God, the graces of the Spirit? Inquire whether you 

ave found any of them in your own ſoul. Has the chapter 
been repreſenting ſome of the do&rines of Chriſtianity? Ex- 
amine what knowledge you have of them, how they ſuit 
your experience, and what uſe you make of them for humi- 

iation, encouragement, &c. Have you been reading of the 
love of God in the various parts of redemption and falvation 


by Chriſt Jeſus? Here is a theme for your meditation; here 


is à call for your examination. Inquire whether it has ever 


affected your heart, raiſed your admiration, and kindled a 
ſecret flame in your foul. Finally, Compare your heart with 


what you read; ſee whether it is not your caſe that is re- 


_ preſented, and (endeavour by meditation upon, and a ſelf 


application of it, to get ſome ſpiritual advantage from it. 

o thefe directions I may add, Hh 
5. Read the Word of God frequently. The oftener you 
read the Scriptures, the more benefit you are like to oe. 
| | t 


* 
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Let the Bible be ybur companion. Be much converſant 
with it. Conſult it upon all occaſions, In every difficulty, 
when you want quickening, direction, comfort, or eſtabliſh- 
metit, look into the Sacred Word: Let it be your daily 
prattice to read it, as by this means you will get a growing 
acquaintance with it, its various myſteries, the duties it re- 
preſents, the encouragements and directions it gives you in 
every caſe ; and fo; by a divine bleſſing, will have your know- 
ledge and experience increaſed, your graces confifmed and 
8 and your way made eaſy and pleaſant through 
or ifficult wilderneſs. I ſhall now cloſe with two refiec- 
ions. | 
1. What reaſon have we to be thankful for the Scriptures, 
and the free uſe of them! When we conſider the divine au- 
thority of this book, view its important diſcoveries, its pecu- 


liar uſefulneſs, and how many are deprived of it, we have 


reaſon to admire infinite grace that we enjoy it, and ſhould 
ever eſteem it as the choiceſt of our treaſures. We have 
eat reaſon to be thankful, that God is delivering us from 
ime to time from Popery, as by this means our facred privi- 
leges are continued to us, and we have the free uſe of the 
Bible, have it in our own houſes, as well as in the houſe of 
God, and can Examine it upon all occaſions, and try eve 
doctrine by this divine ſtandard. Theſe muſt not be ranked 
amongſt the leaſt of our mercies ; they are of great import- 
ance, and call for our higheſt and our united praiſes. | 
2, What matter of lamentation is it, that this Sacred Book 
is ſo much neglected, and how inexcuſable muſt ſuch for 
ever be! There are many families, it is to be feared, in this 
land, who have not ſo much as a Bible in their houſes ; nor 
do they deſire it. There are others who have it, but let it 


lie neglected, as an unfaſhionable book. , Romances, plays, 


hiſtory, and various ſorts of human compoſitions, are in con- 
ſtant. uſe :. but this moſt excellent volume, this book that is 
the foundation of all our knowledge of divine things, our 
Holineſs and our comfort, is thrown aſide; or when it is ever 
opened, it is with reluctance. What amazing ingratitude 
and ſtupidity is this! Oh, may we all be humbled for our 
own and others negligence, and be concerned in our reſpec- 
tive ſtations to eſteem, uſe and improve the Scriptures our- 
ſelves; and do all we can to excite others to do the ſame ; 
that we may ſee peace and righteouſneſs again flouriſh, igno- 
rance and ſuperſtition baniſhed, and a knowledge of the goſ- 
pel ſpreading throughout the land, So, Lotd, let it be. 
Amen and Amen. | Caſes of Conſcience. 

H h 2 | | 28, R E V. 
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28. Rev. THOMAS WATSON. 

I. IN reading the Word of God, if you would profit by 
it, then look to God for his bleſſing upon it when you begin, 
pray that he may bleſs it to you, and open your ears and 
hearts'to hear and comply with it, as the voice of God. 

II. Read it with reverence, not as the word of man, but 
as it is indeed the Word of the great God. wp 
Endeavour to get your hearts impreſſed by his bleſſed 
word. The doctrines, laws, and very ſpirit kg our Bibles, 
ſhould be tranſcribed into our very ſouls. Let then God's 
Word ſtand not only in your Bibles, but dwell in your hearts. 

III. Have an eye to Chriſt in every thing you read; for 
he is the end, ſcope, and ſubſtance of the whole Bible; and 
every thing in it is reducible to him. Fg Ye OP 

IV. Mark the ſpecial paſſages of the Word, either thoſe 
that are moſt important in themſelves, or moſt applicable 
to you. Mark the duties injoined, and fins forbidden, with 
the promiſes to the one, and threatenings againſt the other: 
faſten theſe upon your memories, and hide them in your 
hearts. Meditate on them, and pray that God ma EP 
them in your minds, ready for uſe 3 the time of need. 
There are ſundry evangelical laws and precepts in the Word 
of God, which you ſhould obſerve ; as believing in Chriſt, 
doing all religious exerciſes in his name, depending upon 
His merits, grace and interceſſion; looking only for accept- 
ance in him; a perſuaſion of the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of 
his offices, as Mediator ; prophet, onal and king : an ap- 
prehenſion of our own ignorance, guilt, weakneſs, miſery, 
and nothingneſs without Chriſt ; a relying on him in all his 
offices. We alſo ſhould remark concerning the Spirit, that 
he is a ſpirit of conviction, illumination, prayer, holineſs, 
conduct, comfort, and ſealing: ſo we ſhould accept of his 
help, cheriſh his motions, and influences. at 

V. Conſider the worth and excellency of the Word; and 
how ſuitable it is to any caſe and condition we may be in. 
It is a rich mine of heavenly treaſures, a ſtore-houſe of all 
2 conſolation: a common ſhop of medicines for the 
ſoul, full of rich privileges, promiſes, and large legacies to 
the people of God: it is a ſtaff and ſtay to the old, an orna- 
ment and guide to the young. In the Word of God, we 
read the love which God bears to his children from all eter- 
nity, and will continue to have for them, when time ſhall 
be no more. Here are found the leaves of the tree of life, 
which God hath ordained for the healing of the nations. 
In a word, here is the true judge of controverſies, a hammer 


for 
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for heretics, a touch-ſtone for doctrine, a rule for our lives, 
a comforter and counſellor in this houſe of our pilgrimage : 
a ſovereign cordial in all our ſoul's diſtreſſes. vid found 
it ſo to his ſweet experience, Plalm cxix. 30, This is m 
comfort in my afflitions, for thy word hath quickened 
« me.” O! how excellent is the Word, and who can ſet 
forth all its excellency? It is a glaſs to diſcover our ſpots, 
a lamp to guide us in the dark, a fire to warm our cold af- 
fections, a magazine to luppy us with armour againſt our 
ſpiritual enemies. Here are ſuitable cordials for all our va- 
rious caſes; be it deſertion, temptation, poverty, ſickneſs, 
reproach and perſecution : here is the heavenly rain, for 
making ſoft and terider hearts, here is meat for ſtrong men, 
and milk for babes; and through the divine bleſſing will be 
both food and phyſic to our fouls. 

It is ſurely the Chriſtian's duty to read and meditate much 
on God's moſt excellent Word, and that with pleaſure and 
delight; the child delights to read his father's will and teſta- 
ment, and ſee what is bequeathed to him; citizens delight to 
read their charters, to ſee their privileges; the malefa&or ac- 
quitted, delights to read his pardon ; and the prodigal that 


is received into favour, delights to read the affectionate let-, 


ters of his father to him: then if ye are received into favour, 


and born of God, you cannot but be the lovers of this moſt - 
excellent Word of God; and read and meditate on it both 


day and night. 

VI. We are to contend for the Scriptures: this precious 
jewel is too good to be parted with, Prov. iv. 13. ** Keep 
«« her, for ſhe is thy life. 
read, and underſtand the Scriptures, but alſo to contend for 


the ſame. Heretics fight againſt it, we muſt therefore con- 


tend for it. Jude ver, Fa e Scriptures. are our book of 
evidence for heaven, {hall we part with our evidences? The 
ſaints of old were both advocates and martyrs for the truth, 
they held faſt Scripture, though it was at the expence of 


their lives. David ſpends the whole cxix Palm, to ſhew 


us his intimate affection to it ; Moſes eſteems it above all the 
learning of other nations, Deut. iv. 5. 6. Solomon prefers 
it before pearls, Prov. iii. 13. Job prefers it before his food, 
Job xxiii. 12. Jeremy makes it his joy. Jer. xv, 16. In a 
word, all the children of God have been great lovers of God's 
Word, and could never be prevailed with to part with it, 
though perſecuted for the ſame. | 
VII. Read this excellent Word with application to your- 
ſelves, as if God ſpoke to 475 by name and ſurname in every 
H hz line 


It is our duty not only td love, 


ll 
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! 
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line of it. Read 25 3 love-letter ſent ſtraight from Heaven 


to you, and to ſtir. you up to faith and holineſs. Let us ac: 


cept of its reproofs and admonitions with thankfulneſs, and 
lay, What a great mercy is it, that we may read auy father's 
YH in gur mother tongue? And that God ſpeaks his mind 
9 plainly to us in his Word, ſhewing us what we are to 
believe, what we are to do, and what we are to pray for in 
order to God's glory, and our own happineſs, 

95 4 wh Godlyman's Pifture. 
0 + 29. ERAsSMUS. 
PERADVENTURE it were moſt expedient, that the 
counſels of kings ſhould be kept ſecret : but Chriſt would 
that his counſels and myſteries thould be ſpread abroad as 


much as poſſible. I would defire that all women ſhould read 


the Goſpel and Epiſtles of St. Paul. And I would to God 
they were tranſlated into the tongues of all men, ſo that they 
might not only be read and known of the Scots and Iriſh, 
but alſo of the Turks and Saracens. Truly it is one degree 


to good living, yea the firſt, I had almoſt ſaid the chief, to 


have a little ſight in the Scripture, though it be but a groſs 
knowledge, and not yet conſummate. I would to God, 
the plowman would ling a text of Scripture at his plow: and 
that the weaver at his loom with this would drive away the 
tediouſneſs of time. I would the wayfaring man, with this 

aſtime, would expel the wearineſs of his journey. And, in 


hort, I would that all the communication of the Chriſtian 


ſhould be of the Scripture. 1 
I believe that the very pure and natural philoſophy of 


| Ohtiſt can be were fo fruitfully out of no place as out of 


the Goſpels and Epiſtles of the apoſtles ; in which ifa man will 
ſtudy deyoutly, attending more to prayer than arguing, de- 
ſiring rather to be made a new man, than to be armed with 
Scriptures unto contention, he, without doubt, ſhall find, 
that there is nothing pertaining unto man's felicity, or unto 
any operation expedient for the PR life, but it is therein 
declared, diſcufled, and abſolutely touched upon. 

If then we go about to learn any thing, wherefore ſhall 
any other rakes and inſtructor more pleaſe us than Chriſt 
himſelf? If we require a rule and form to live after, why do we 
rather embrace any other example, than the very firſt copy and 
pattern, which is. Chriſt himfelf? If we defire an who elome 
medicine againſt the grievous and noiſome luſts or N e of 
our minds, why ſeek we not here the moſt fruitfu remedy ? 


If we wiſh to quicken with reading our dull and fainting mind, 
I pray you where ſhall we find ſuch enlivening and _ | 
by | ſparkles 
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ſparkles? If we covet to withdraw our minds. from the tedions 
cares of this life, why ſeek we any other delectable paſtimes? 
Why had we rather learn the wiſdom of Chriſt's doctrine 
out of men's books, than of Chriſt himſelf? 

What a marvellous world is this? We keep the letters 
which are written from our friend: we kiſs them and bear 
them about with us: we read them over twice or thrice : and 


how many thoufands are there among Chriſtians, who are eſ— 


teemed perſons of great learning, and who yet have not once 
in their lives read over the goſpels and epiſtles of the apoſtles? 

Why do we not all apply our diligent ſtudy to theſe great 
authors, 1 mean, Chriſt, Peter, Paul, and John? Why bear 
we not thefe about in our boſoms? Why have we not them 
ever in our hands? Why do we not haunt, ſeek, and ſearch 
out theſe things with a curious diligence ? _ 

Bleffed is he whom death affaileth, if his heart be wholly 
occupied in this wholeſome doctrine. 

Let us all therefore with fervent deſire thirſt after theſe 
ſpirituab ſprings. Let us embrace them. Let us be ſtu- 
diouſly converſant with them. Let us kiſs theſe ſweet words 
of Chriſt with a pure affection. Let us be new transformed 
into them: 33 are _ _— m_ 3 
- "Rn | doth repreſent and expreſs the quick and liv- 

ing — 2 2 his moſt holy mind, pang and Chriſt himſelf 
ſpeaking, healing, dying, riſing again, and, to conclude, all 


arts of him: inſomuch that we could not ſo plainly and 


itfully ſee him, although he were preſent before our bo- 
dily eyes. Exhortation: to the Study of Scripture, paſſim. 


30. REV. WILLIAM M EwEx. 


HAI L, ſacred page! volumes of inſpiration! in whoſe 
preſence the compoſitions of mortal wit hide their aſhamed 
countenances ; as ſtars which ſhone brightly in the clear ſky, 
diſappear, when the morning ſun purples the eaſtern 42 
Where ſhall we find ſuch venerable antiquity as in this reve- 
rend code? Before Abraham was, was Chriſt, the great 
I AM. Before Orpheus, or Linus, or Heſiod, or Homer, 
were the Scriptures of the Hebrew Lawgiver. 

It is true, the hoary head is not a crown of glory, except 
when found in the way of righteouſneſs. There are trifling, 
there are immoral, there are inconſiſtent productions. it 
theſe ſhould vie with the Sacred Oracles, in the earlineſs 
of their exiſtence ; yet they muſt not preſume to claim an 
equal regard from men, with the Book of God, whoſe ſubje& 
is a compound of the marvellous, the pious, the uſeful, and 

| | the 
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the grand. The hiſtories of paſt, the prophecies of future 
events, are neither trifling nor deceitful. The precepts, 
how pure! The doctrines and myſteries, how ſublime! 
How worthy of God, to reveal them! of man, to believe 
them! Here both the natural and the moral world unfold 
to our view. Here, we behold this beauteous fabric, emerg- 


ing out of nothing, and wrapped in a winding-ſheet of 


flames. Here we are informed of the birth of evil, both 


natural and moral; and how they are again rooted out of 


the world. The miſeries you are to avoid; the happineſs 
you are to purſue; the method wherein you may attain the 
one, and avoid the other ;—theſe are the important and in- 
tereſting themes of the Bible. Peruſe theſe holy records; 
and be acquainted with thyſelf, and with thy God, O mor- 
tal! To ranſom thee from death, to 9 you bleſſed 
both here and hereaſter; ſee here, thy great Creator, lying 
in the womb, groaning on a croſs, and fleeping in a grave! 


Jeſus! thou Saviour of the world, theſe Scriptures teſtify 


of thee. - Thou art the Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the ending of them. In the Old Teſtament, thou art 
concealed; in the New Teſtament, thou art revealed. Thou 
art the end of the law, and the ſum of the goſpel. te” 
It is true indeed, not every place ſhines with an equal luſtre. 
But is it any detraction from the beauty of the material 
world, the fair book of the creation, that here is a cham- 
paign country, and there a barren wilderneſs; here a craggy 
rock, and there a fruitful valley? We deſpiſe not the 
beauty of the firmament, though ſome parts of it are not 
fowa ſo thick as others with ſtarry lamps. But ſhould we 


| nearer view thoſe ſeemingly barren places in the. field of 


Revelation; ſhould we dig into thoſe rocky texts, with care 
and reverence; perhaps then we might find cauſe to alter 
our ſentiments. Even the genealogies are not endleſs, nor 
the ceremonies inſignificant. Even here we find rich veins 
of wiſdom; and Chriſt, the pearl of great price. 

But is there not ſomething more than mortal breathin 
through every page? It is here the attentive mind is truck 
with awe, as under the impenetrable ſhade of ſome aſpiring 
grove, or under the roof of ſome religious edifice. Thus, 
angels which appeared to holy men of old, ſtruck the be- 
* — a dread for which they could not well account. 
There was ſomething in their voice, in their air, in their 

eſture, which ſpoke them more than human. What lofti- 
neſs of phraſe in fome! What majeſtic hmplicity of -ex- 


preſſion in other paſſages! How unparalleled ; how pk. 
'F | able 
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table by mortal pen! Thus he whoſe name is called the 
Word of God, in his exalted ſtate, is more glorious than 
the kings of the earth; and, even in his, humiliation, there 
was ſomething exceedingly majeſtic, which poured contempt 
upon princes. | 

Be not aſhamed of the Scriptures. ** They are the power 
„of God to ſalvation, to every one that believeth.“ O 
bleſſed Word! thou converteſt the ſoul ; thou enlighteneſt 
the eyes; thou rejoiceſt the heart; thou giveſt wiſdom unto 
the ſimple ; and light unto the blind ; and life unto the 
dead! Peruſe the Scriptures: your corruptions ſhall be 
mortified ; your graces {hall be vivified; your thoughts, 
your words, your actions, ſhall be ſanctified, be purified, be 
rectified. Theſe will alleviate your ſorrows in adverſity; 
and in proſperity, heighten your enjoyments. Here, mul- 
titudes have found life — W 

O ye who have received the truth in the love thereof! 
who have his bleſſed word ſweeter than honey to your 
mouth! give glory to that God, who, when the human 
race were wandering in uncertainty and error, was pleaſed to 
make ſuch a revelation of himſelf ;—a revelation even dropt, 
where we have notices conveyed unto us, more true and 
certain than from the famed deadly oracles of Delphos or 
Dodona. Praiſe him, who has not committed the intima- 
tions of his will unto the leaves of uncertain tradition, which 
every breath of wind might puff away; which, in latter 
ages, might have been greatly corrupted, by paſſing through 
a multitude of hands, But he hath written that ſame word, 
which formerly was only verbal, in a book, the peculiar care 
of Providence; where the divine revelation is kept as in a 
garriſon, and needs not fear from the 1 of time, from 
the cunning of Satan, nor from the evil deſigns of corrupt 
men. Adore him, who, by his Holy Spirit, informed the 
minds of holy men of old, with ſuch concealed truths ; 
and guided their pens in writing theſe holy originals. Ac- 
knowledge his goodneſs, who hath preſerved theſe heavenly 
records from flames, and floods, and deſolations; who hath 
caſt your lot, not in thoſe duſky corners of the world, where 
the Word of God ſheds not its holy light, or is, by public 
authority, prohibited from being — 2 5 


Know thy privilege, O happy ifland ! much are you ad- 
vantaged every way beyond thy neighbouring ſtates; but 
chiefly, that unto you are committed the Oracles of God. 
Turn not your bleſſing to a curſe. Young men! ſearch the 
Scriptures ; they will make you wiſe unto ſalvation ; you 


all 
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ſhall have more underſtanding than the ancients. Old men! 
fearch the Seriptures ; they will be the ſupport of your old 
ge, and make you to ling as in the days of your youth. 
Vo wen of rank and ſtation? who dwell in lofty palaces, and 
ride in gilded chariots; O make them your heritage for 
ever? weaker- Chriſtians! here is much to fatisfy your 


eraving appetite. Ve men of genius! here is ſtrong meat, 


to ſuit your nicer palates, and drive away diſdain. 


Mleditate on the law of the Lord, both day and night. 


The more you draw from this refreſhing fountain, the more 
will the waters abound. But, would you enter into the fe- 
cret of the Lord, whieh is with them that fear him? Bring 
with you a pure, an humble, and a fervent mind. Whom 
ſhall he teach knowledge? Whom {hall he make to under- 


ſtand doctrine? Thofe whoſe hearts are not haughty, nor 


their eyes lofty ; but who are like the child weaned from the 
milk, and drawn from the breaſts: thofe who art eftranged 
from their luſts, who lay aſide all filthineſs and ſaperfluity 
of naughtineſs: thoſe whoſe ſouls do pant exceedingly, and 


long for God's: commandments ; like thee, O bleſſed David; 


_ whoſe eyes did timeoufly prevent the night watches, to me- 
ditate bel the ſtatutes of the Nerd... en oe 
Fake to yourſelves, ye jealous papiſts! your fabulous tra- 

ditions, and hide this ben lamp under the buſhel of foreig1 

languages; and by this confeſs the weakneſs of your cauſe. 


We wild Enthuſiaſts | vaunt of the light within you; but 
take heed, leſt that light you boaſt is in you be darkneſs. — 


Walk in the light of your- fire, and in the ſparks of your 
kindling, ye unbelieving Deifts.—But, O houſe of Iſrael! 
come, and let us walk in the light of the Lord. Conſult 


this heavenly guide, O thou my foul! and let your delight 


be in the law of the Lord. Let me often expatiate in theſe 
hallowed fields of Revelation, and, like the diſciples, pluck 


the full ears of corn; and rub them from the huſk, by ar- 


dent meditation and fervent prayer. 1112 | | 
Shine upon my ſoul, O heavenly Spirit !—bear witneſs 
in my heart. Imprint the Bible there; make this the library 


of God. Then ſhall 1 be made wiſer than my teachers, 


and in all my afflictions be comforted ; and though I walk 
death's dark ſhades, yet ſhall my ſteps be conducted 


e | 
' unto thoſe bliſsful regions, where the ſum ſhall no more 


go donn, nor the moon withdraw her ſhining; but the 
oy Lord {hall be my everlaſting light, and my G od my : Joy.” 


Select Eſſays. 


FOR 
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F OR the ſake of thoſe, who are totally un inted with Hebrew, 
the Compiler hath ſubjoined to the end of this valume a ſhort 
explication of the alphabet and grammar, not exact and full enough 
to enable them to read and underſtand the langue critically, but 
as ſufficient to convince them, how eafily they may do it with a little 
aſſiſtance, and to provoke them to ſo pleaſing and important a ſtudy, 
eſpecially the Clergy: for whom it is a ſhame, if not a crime, to 
unacquainted with this language. As to the controverſy about Points, 
that is a matter which does not come within the deſign of this work 
to meddle in. The Reader will purſue the method he moſt 

proves. If he wiſhes to take the moſt natural and fimple way of 
| obtaining the language, let him provide himſelf with an 984 
Bible (which he may do for a few ſhillings) and Parkhurſt's Hebrew 
and Engliſh Lexicon, from which truly valuable and, entertaining 
work the following ſhort view of Grammar is taken, and a very- 
moderate degree of application, even if he does not underſtand one 
word of Latin and Greek, will make him competently acquainted- 
with this firſt, moſ ſimple and expreſſive of languages, in the couiſe 
of a few months. | | 


A SHORT HEBREW GRAMMAR: 
: of the LETTERS and RRADIN SG. 


e Sound. . . K eg from the right 
— — and to the left, ä 
Aleph de in all 2. Of che Letters theſe five, de, N, 
Bet 321 |b' „„ p, are Vowels, all the reſt 
Gimel 1 |s hard I are Conſonants. 
Daleth i dd . Where there is no vowel between 
He enn wh two Conſonants, ſupply in read- 
Vau 5 (as oo) orw | ing a ſhort e or a, as A pro- 
Zain r 2 3 nounce deber, po, pequed. ; 
4 pirate 4. Always prohounce the written 
Toh 2 | | vowels long and ſtrong, the ſup- 
n palied ones ſhort and quick. 
Caph 2 | Ik $ A Root or Radix is a word uſu- 
Lamed| 9 |! ally of three Letters, whence others 
Mem | 9 78 are formed. . 1 
un 247 _ 16. The eleven letters forming the 
. v| | | words 352) WH 708 are ſervile or 
' On oo long ferve for the grammatical In- 
Pe . 2 AP_ - flexions, Particles, Oc. 
Jaddi 1 | yi ſoft 17+ The other eleven are radical, or 
MM. ga qu always make part of the root, 
Re fx 8. Seruile letters are oſten radical 
Shin — ſ but radical ones never ſervile. 
Tau 7 | t 95 Except v when uſed for n, ſee 
| . C IV. 9. N | 


II. Of 
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x. Nouns or Names are of two kinds, Subſtantive, which denote 2 
- Jabſtance or thing, as wx a Man, m Puriy ; and Adjective, which 
[denote ſome Quality of the Subſtantive, as 219 good, dn great. 

2. Nouns in Hebrew have two Geaders, maſculine ns 8 AR 

and two Numbers, ſingular (denoting one) and plural (denoting 
more than one.) | | 

3- Moſt feminine Nouns end in q or N ſervile, moſt others are maſ- 
culine. * 

Feminine Nouns are formed by adding g, and ſometimes H, to 
the maſculine, as good, naw fem. n an Egyptian man, ryrgn 
an Egyptian woman. og by | 15 

5. The plural maſculine is formed by adding >, and ſometimes 

only , to the ſingular; as p d king, 229m, or 5» kings. 

6. The plural feminine is formed by adding n to the ſingular, as 
ya a land, ray lands; or by changing n or n into n, as N a law, 
Fun laws; or m into r, as cn, plur. up; but in ſeminine 
plurals the 1 is often dropt. | 

7. Feminine Nouns have another plural formed by changing q into 
Sn, as mam a damſel, plur. 77m : This plural hath often a 

duul ſignification, or denotes only two. 

8. Nouns feminine ſingular in Regimine change d into n, as 51 
a law, raw nw the law of Fehovah, Nix a woman, 1n&R his wife. 
. Nouns maſculine plural in Regimine drop their S, as 2555 
kings, vn h kings of the earth, 192951 our kings. So Nouns fem. 
plur. in n, when in Regimine, drop their S. ; | 


gf * OF Of PRonouNs. 


1. Pronouns ſtand inſtead of Nouns, and are of three Perſons. 
Iſt. ., W ſing. I, whence & prefixed forms firſt perſon ſing. 


9 


fut. of verbs. 
11 poſtfixed firſt perſ. ſing. preter. 
or n poſtfixed me and mine. 
we plur. We, whence 3 prefixed forms firſt perf, plur. fut. 
12 poſthxed firſt perſ. plur. preter. 
12 poſtfixed as and our. ; 


Hd. rx, vu, ſing. Thou, whence n prefixed forms 24 perf. ſing. fut. 
„ n poſtfixed 2d perſ. ſing. preter. 

poſtfixed to ad perſ. fem. ſing. ſut. 

poſtfixed forms ad perf, fem. ſing. 

| imper. ; 

| EF ru ling. Thee, whence © poſtfixed thee and thy, | 
| * m. plur. Ye, whence n prefixed to ad perſ. maſc. plu. fut. 

Jo | f n poſthxed forms ad perſ. maſc. 

N 1 pPilwKkͤur. pret. c 

P38, p f. plur. ye, whence N prefixed and ru poſtfixed ſorm 

| 72 55 - ad perl, fem. plus. fut. 


— —— — — — 


1 


in 
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72 poſtfixed ad perl, fem. plur. pret. 
=27K m. plur. You, whence n poſtfixed you and your maſc. 


ru f. plur. You, whence ꝙ poſtfixed you and your fem. 
IIId. xm, ww fling. He, ſhe, whence» prefixed forms gd perf. maſc. fing. 
| fut 


„ M, v poſtfixed him and is. 
1 poſtfixed forms gd perſ. fem. 
ling. preter. 
N, du poſtfixed her. 
D, Wm. plur. They, whence 1 poſtfixed to gd perſon plur. pret. 
| and fut, | 
| DS, On, W poſtfixed, them, their, maſc. 
N, in, f. plur. They, whence tu poſtfixed to third perſon fem. 
| plur. fut. 
N,; or 72 poſtfixed them and their fem. 


2. The parts of Pronouns poſt fed to Nouns, and Verbs, and de- 
noting my, me, thy, thee, his, kim, and their plurals are called Pronouz 
Suffixes. 

3. The Parts of Pronouns forming the Perſons, &c. of Verbs are 
called Perſonal Affixes. | | ; 


V. B. Compare this Table of the Pronouns with the following 
Example of a Regular Verb in Kal, FIV. 4. | 


IV. Of Verss. 


1. Verbs fignify to do or to be. 

2. In Hebrew they have three Conjugations, Kal, Hiphil, and 

. Hithpael. | 

3. Kal denotes ſimply to do, as "pd, he viſited; its paſſive is Niphat, 
which prefixes 3 in the Preter-tenſe, (fee below 4.) and fignifies 
to be done, as pM, he was _ Hiphil prefixes A in the Preter, 
and inſerts » before the laſt radical, and ſignifies, to cauſe another 
to do, as vp, he cauſed to viſit; its paſſive Huphal generally drops 
the . Hithpael is formed from Kal by prefixing nn in the Freter, 


and ſignifies to act upon oneſelf, as ann, ke viſited himſelf ; but is 
often paſſive. 


4. Verbs in each Conjugation have three moods, two tenſes or 


times, one participle, (Kal has two) two numbers, three perſons, 
two genders, as in the following 


ExamPLE of the Regular Verb pa To viſit, in Kal, with the 
Perſonal Affixes and other Serviles. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

* Preter or Paſt Tenſe. 


Sing. 
| p They | She - He 8. 
Fem. jn—prpa Ye rw Thou 15 Perſon. 
wp We D I 1. 


Future 


| 
ö 


—— — — — — 


6. In Hit. the two latter kinds of verbs are generally regular. 
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|  Fitlufe Tenſe. 
Fem. AH They She p39 He 3. 
Fem. u- pin Ye | Fem--nwpgn Thou 2. } Perſon, 
T2 We Xx I 1. 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. . 
Pars: | Sing. 
Fem. 72—Tp2 Ye Fem. »—T Viſit thou, 2d. Per/. 
INFINITIVE MOOD. | 
| pd and mp9 To vilit. 
Furticiple aive, of Benoni. 


Nur. 5 | | Sing. 
TFem. Mt Fem. - and p Viliting. 
Participle paſſroe, or Paoul. 
Nur. Sin 


8 
Fem. M- Fem. 7—and -p Viſited. 


5. Throughout all the Conjugations the Perſonal Affixes are Jaded, 

and the Participles declined, as in Aal. : 

6. In Niphal. the 3 is prefixed only to the Preter and to the 
Participle, but n to the Imperative and Infinitive. 

7. In Hiph. Huph, and Hith, the Formative n is always dropt after 
another ſervile, ſo throughout the future, and v is prefixed to 
the Participles of each. ö 

8. Huph. is the ſame as Hiph, the Formative » being dropped, as it 
alſo often is in Hiph. | 

9. In the Hith. of Verbs beginning with w or d, N is tranſpoſed, 
as in Dun for worm; and in thoſe with y n is moreover 
changed into v, as in p for peru. | 


V. of IRREGULAR "We: 


1. Irregular Verbs ate either Defecive, which ſometimes drop a 


radical Letter; or Reduplicate, which double one or more Radicals. 
2. ee have either but two Radicals, or » or 3 for their firſt 
Radical, or n for their laſt, _ 
3. Verbs of but two Radicals oftentimes take h before the latter, as 
=w" from Sz, and in Hupf. before the former, as Sp 


from =þ- , 


4. Verbs with + for the firſt Radical, often dropt it in the future, 


Imperative and Infinitive of Aal, (to which laſt they poſtfix n, 
(np> to tate, follows this form) and in Niph. and Hiph. they change 
their. into 1. 

5. Verbs with 3 for their firſt Radical, drop it in the future, Im- 
perative and Infinitive of Aal, (to which laſt they poſtfix ) and 
in the Preter of Mok. and throughout Hiph. and Huph. 


7. Verbs 
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7. Verbs with n for their laſt Radical, often drop it, or change it 
into o, and before a N ſervile into , and generally form the 
Infinitive by changing d into rn. | 

8. Verbs that have» or 3 for the firſt Radical, and n for the laſt, 
are doubly de fective, i. e. ſometimes drop both the firſt and the laſt 
Radical. 

'9. The verb in to give, often drops both its J's. - 

10. In verbs & is often dropt after a fervile &; and 3 and n, before 
2 and n ſervile. 

11. Reduplicate Verbs are declined regularly. 

12. Except that thoſe reſembling n, in ſome Forms uſe 1 inſtead 
of the laſt letter, as M 22, for *na2p, and in Hith, and ſometimes 
in other Conjugations, take after the firſt Radical, as in ar 


from a, in q from nap. 


VI. OSN TAX. 


1. The Adjective generally agrees with its Subſtantive in gender and 
number, as I'd ©, a good man, h moan great ſtrokes. 


2. A Verb generally agrees with its Noun in gender, number, und | 


perſon, as vn wan, the ſerpent was. 

3. wand, prefixed to Verbs in the future, denotes ſucceſſion. 

4. wand, prefixed to Verbs often ſupplies the ſigns of the gram- 
matical Inflexions, as waz, and ſubdue {ye) it, Gen. i. 28, 


5. Infinitive Verbs have ſometimes the particles 2, 5, 5, B, pre- 


- fixed. 


VII. Of the UsE of the SERVIIL ES. 


1. & prefixed, forms firſt perſon ſingular future of verbs, alſo 
| Nouns. | 
2. 2 prefixed, In, &c. ; 
3. N prefixed, ſign of Conjugation Hiph, or Huph : 
fe: alſo emphatical, pathetic, or interrogative. 
poſtfixed, denotes a N. feminine; alſo third perſon feminine 
preter of verbs ; likewiſe her, to, 2 
4. prefixed, and. | 
inſerted after firſt radical forms participle active. 
after ſecond radical, participle paſſive.” 
3 him, kis; third perſon plural of verbs; alſo forms 
ouns. 
5 + prefixed, third perſon maſculine future ſing. and plur. of 
verbs ; alſo forms Nouns. 
inſerted forms Conjugation Hiph. and Nouns. 
poſtfixed, denotes names of people; maſcul. plur. in Regi- 
mine; alſo me, mine. 
6. > prefixed, Ide, as. 
poſtfixed, thee, thine, 
» > prefixed, To, for. 


-D a” participle Hiph. and Hupk. whence it forms Nouns ; 
0 


from. 
poſtfixed, 
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poſtfixed, them, their, maſculine. 8 

9. 3 prefixed, to preter and participle Niph. alſo forms firſt per- 
ſon future plural of verbs; and Nouns. 

poſtfixed, them, their, feminine. 

10. w prefixed, who, which, alſo the particle, that. 

11. A prefixed, denotes ſecond Perſons future ling. and plur, of 
verbs ; alſo forms Nouns. | 

poſtfixed, ſecond Perſon ſing. preter of verbs, alſo uſed in 
Regim. for N; (ſee F II. 8.) and forms Nouns, 


VIII. Of finding the Roor. 


x. Reject all Affixes and formative Letters. If three Letters remain, 
that is the Root. / ak "» 

2. Except that 1 and „ inſerted, (unleſs before d,) muſt alſo be re- 
jected. : | ; p 

3. If after rejecting the affixes and formative Letters, only two 

Letters remain, that is irony the Root. 

4. But if you find it not in this two-lettered form, add» or 3 to the 

beginning, (and to the deflexions of ph to take 5) or n to the 
end. | | | 

5. If only one Letter remain, add » or 3 to the beginning, and q to 

the en | 


* 


This Epitome — only ſhews in how narrow a Compaſs the moſt neceſſary Rules 


of the Hebrew Language may be compriſed, but alſo may well ſerve as a 


Grammar to be learned by heart {except & III. and VII. which however 


ſhould be attentrvely peruſed, and continually conſulted by the younger 
Hebreans, and Za may not be unprofitable — Companion to 
more advanced Students. g 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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